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Art.  I,  Memoires  pour  servir  ct  VHistoire  des  Expiditions  en 
Egypt e  et  en  Syrie.  Par  J.  Miot.  Deux i^me  Edition.  Revue, 
comg6e  et  augment^e  d'une  Introduction,  d'un  Appendice,  et 
de  Faits,  Pieces  et  Documens  qui  n  out  pu  paroitre  sous  le 
Gouvernefflcnt  pr6c6dent.     A  Paris.    1814. 

'  'W^HOSOEVER/  says  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, '  in  writing  a  mo- 
^  ^  dern  bistoiy,  shall  follow  truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  hap- 
ly strike  out  his  teeth.  There  is  no  mistress  or  guide  that  hath  led 
her  followers  and  servants  into  greater  miseries.  He  that  goes  after 
her  too  far  off,  loseth  her  sight  and  loseth  himself;  and  he  that 
walks  after  her  at  a  middle  distance,  I  know  not  w  hether  I  should 
call  that  kind  of  course,  temper  or  baseness.' — ^Jacques  Miot,  a 
commissary  in  the  French  army  of  Egypt,  published  some  memoirs 
of  diat  army  in  the  year  1804.  He  dedicated  it  to  General  Murat, 
from  whoip  he  had  received  acta  of  kindness,  and  who  had  not  then 
rendered  himself  infamous  by  his  cold-blooded  butcheries  at  Ma- 
drid. When  M.  Miot  wrote  these  Memoirs  he  was  afraid  of  his 
^  teeth  ;'  and  therefore,  as  any  one  else  would  have  done  under  such 
circumstances,  took  care  of  his  tongue.  But  though  he  suppressed 
die  damning  details  of  those  atrocities  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, and  was  neither  sparing  of  eulogiums  upon  the  army  nor 
upon  the  First  Consul,  still  the  book  gave  offence;  much  as  it  con- 
cealed, it  divulged  too  much,  and  the  author  became  obnoxious. 
He  found  it  necessary  in  consequence  to  quit  a  service  in  which  he 
lad  no  longer  any  hope  of  advancement ;  and  now,  ten  years  after 
die  publication  of  his  first  edition,  a  second  conies  out  with  altera- 
tions and  additions,  and  the  motto  La  f^ trite  appartient  it  ffiistoire, 
diat  is, — the  teeth  are  no  longer  in  danger.  The  book  is  not  the 
work  of  a  sycophant  seeking  to  obtain  favour  from  the  Bourbons 
by  reviling  a  fidlen  tyrant :  he  guards  against  this  imputation  in 
lis  Preface. 

*  To  call  Buonaparte  an  adventurer/  he  says,  '  is  doing  little  honour 
to  the  nation  which  acknowledged  hira  for  its  sovereign,  and  is  at  once 
to  wound  the  pope  who  consecrated  him,  the  kings  who  have  treated 
with  him,  and  that  emperor  who  gave  hira  his  august  daughter.  The 
warrior  who  for  a  moment  gave  the  law  to  Europe,  who  so  often  led 
the  French  armiies  to  victory,  whatever  reproaches  may  be  addressed  to 
him,  cannot  have  been  an  adventurer,    I  abstain  from  those  judgments 
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which  posterity  <lo€s  not  always  ratify ;  who  alone  can  Weigh  in  her 
equftable  balance  the  faults  and  the  talents,  the  successes  and  the  re- 
verses of  Buonaparte  :  but  it  may  be  believed  that  with  moderation,  a 
virtue  unhappily  too  rare  among  conquerors,  he  would  have  legitimated 
his  brilliant  fortune  and  established  his  dynasty  upon  a  basis  not  to  be 
shaken.' 

This  language  is  not  belied  by  the  work.  Laying  both  editions 
before  us,  we  shall  endeavour  from  these  Memoirs  and  the  other 
publications  which  have  appeared  upon  this  subject,  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  proceedings  of  Buonaparte  and  his  army  in  the 
Egyptian  expedition. 

In  what  motives  that  expedition  originated  there  is  here  no  room 
for  inquiring.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  preparations  were  made  as  se,- 
cretly  as  possible,  but  upon  a  great  scale,  at  Toulon,  Genoa,  Civita 
Vecchia,  andAjaccio:  and  that  on  the  1 0th  May,  1798,  Buonai- 
parte  arrived  at  Toulon  and  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  troops, 
saying,  *  Soldiers,  you  are  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land. You  have  made  the  war  of  mountains,  of  plains  and  of 
sieges  ;  a  maritime  war  remains  to  be  made.  Europe  has  her  eyes 
upon  you.  You  have  great  destinies  to  fulfil,  battles  to  wage, 
dangers  and  fatigues  to  overcome ;  you  will  do  more  than  you  have 
yet  done  Cor  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  happiness  of  man* 
kind,  and  your  own  glory.  The  Genius  of  Liberty,  who  has  ren- 
dered the  Republic  from  her  birth  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  wills 
that  she  should  also  be  the  arbitress  of  the  seas,  and  of  nations  th^ 
most  remote.'  Of  the  thousands  who  volunteered  for  the  expedi- 
tion, Denon  says  that  almost  all  were  ignorant  of  its  object.  '  They 
deserted  wives,  children,  friends  and  fortune  to  follow  Buonaparte, 
and  for  this  reason  only,  that  Buonaparte  was  to  be  their  guide.' 
M.  Miot  affirms  that  ^  every  thing  indicated  Egypt  for  its  destina- 
tion ;  that  the  French  troops  had  already  acquired  in  Italy  the  habit 
of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  a  conquered  country ; 
and  Egypt,  being  a  virgin  province,  offered  to  their  hopes  a  mine 
so  much  the  more  abundant  to  be  ransacked.*  This  is  one  of  the 
passages  not  to  be  fouud  in  his  first  edition ;  the  remainder  of  th^ 
characteristic  pictiu-e  is  in  both. 

'  How  vast  a  field  was  opened  to  our  agitated  and  impatient  spirits  ! 
Here  were  speculators  looking  greedily  on  to  increase  their  fortunes; 
some  of  them  are  dead  of' grief  and  vexation;  others,  whose  hardier 
nature  (le  moral)  has  resisted  disgusts  and  privations,  think  themselves 
fortunate  in  having  returned  safe  and  sound.  Every  one  founded  the 
most  brilliant  hopes  upon  this  important  expedition,  and  the  general- 
in-chief  frequently  let  drop  words  which  were  equally  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  glory  and  to  the  love  of  riches.  As  for  regret  at  quitting 
Fiance,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  drunk  as  it  were  with  the  tumult  which 

usually  accompanies  the  departure  of  an  army,  we  conversed  at  tablfe 
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in  our  mirth  of  the  dangers  and  privations  which  awaited  us :  dangers 
presented  us  a  means  of  acquiring  promotion  ;  and  for  privations, — we 
should  have  no  wine, — but  we  were  drinking  it  now  ;  perhaps  we  should 
have  no  women, — but  as  yet  we  had  no  lack  of  them.  All  would  not 
see  their  country  again— but  every  one  hoped  that  he  himself  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  rejoin  his  family.  We  were  hurried  along,  seduced 
hy  that  appetite  for  glory  or  for  change,  which  makes  us  always  seek 
the  better,  sometimes  only  to  gain  the  worse/ 

On  the  evening  of  the  lOth,  the  whole  armament,  to  the  sound  of 
martial  music  and  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations,  filed  out  of  the 
harbour^  passing  successively  before  the  L'Orient,  ou  board  of  which 
were  Buonaparte  and  the  ill-fated  admiral  Brueys.  The  road  was 
covered  with  ships.  '  Ney^r/  says  Denon, '  could  any  national  dis- 
play give  a  more  sublime  idea  of  the  splendour  of  France,  of  her 
strei^thy  and  of  her  means.'  Tliey  who  remembered  the  naval  power 
of  England  had  also  a  deep  sense  of  her  weakness  ;  for  every  thing 
depended  u]>od  their  escaping  the  English  fleet;  and  even  when  the 
pomp  and  liie  stir  of  this  great  armament  most  excited  the  imagina- 
tion, there  were  Frenchmen  of  cooler  niinds  who  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  were  not  to  sail  in  it.  The  Genoese  convoy 
int  effected  its  junction  ;  then  that  from  Ajaccio,  under  General 
Yaubois; — they  were  relieved  from  some  uneasiness  respecting 
Desaix  with  the  Civita  Vecchia  squadron,  by  finding  it  awaiting 
them  at  the  isle  of  Gozo.  The  weather  was  delightful, — there  was 
nmsic  upon  every  deck^  the  men  gamboled  and  danced  and  sung ; 
die  captains  dreamt  of  plunder,  the  general  of  conquest  and 
of  empire^  the  savans  contemplated  worthier  objects,  and  Denon 
began  his  graphic  labour  by  taking  a  view  of  the  isle  of  Elba  as 
they  pastit^ — little  thinking  that  his  hero,  who  was  now  playing  the 
part  of  Alexander,  would  one  day  be  banished  to  its  rocky  shores. 
'  Oiur  fleet,'  says  he,  '  spread  terror  and  dismay  wherever  it  was 
descried ;  Corsica  felt  no  other  emotion  than  that  which  is  inspired 
by  so  grand  a  spectacle  ;  Sicily  was  appalled,  and  Malta  in  a  state 
of  stupid  consternation.' 

The  surrender  of  !Malta  had  been  preconcerted  with  the  French 
knights  of  the  order.  Dolomieu,  one  of  that  order,  Junot,  and 
M,  Poussielgue  werejiow  the  negociators;  and  when  Buonaparte 
had  got  possession  of  La  Valetta,  and  was  surve\  ing  its  strength 
with  Caffarelli,  the  latter  said  to  him,  '  General,  it  was  very  lucky 
that  there  were  people  in  the  town  to  open  the  gates  for  us/  *  When 
1  saw,*  says  Denon,  *  a  small  boat  carry  at  her  stern  the  standard 
of  the  order  sailing  humbly  beneath  the  ramparts  on  which  it  had 
once  defied  all  the  forces  of  the  east,  and  when  I  figured  to  myself 
this  accumulated  gloi7,  acquired  and  preserved  during  several  ages, 
melting  away  before  the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte,  I  thought  1  heard 
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the  ghosts  of  Lisle- Adam  and  La  Valettc  vent  their  dismal  lamen- 
tations, and  fancied  that  I  saw  time  make  to  philosophy  the  Ulua- 
trious  sacrifice  of  the  most  venerable  of  all  illusions!'  The  names 
of  Lisle- Adam  and  La  Valette  might  have  excited  better  feelings 
in  a  Frenchman,  General  Vaiibois  was  left  here  with  4000  troops, 
and  a  good  number  of  adventurers  who  were  already  sick  of  the 
expedition.  On  the  1 9th  June  the  armament  proceeded^  and 
in  four  days  crossed  what  French  sailors  call  the  Great  Sea ;  that 
open  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between  Malta  and 
■  Candia.  On  tiie  ^Gth,  while  thoy  were  manoeuvring  to  collect  the 
transports  which  had  been  dispersed  by  a  gale  during  the  night, 
they  discovered  through  a  fog  the  English  tleet  steering  in  search 
of  them  towards  the  northern  coast.  Had  that  fog  cleared  up— or 
had  Nelson  been  provided  with  frigates,  those  eyes  of  the  fleets  the 
ivant  of  which  he  was  deploring  day  and  night,  what  years  of  suf- 
fering might  have  been  spared  to  Egypt,  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
i/vorld  !  The  next  day  the  Junon  frigate  was  sent  forward  to  con- 
cert measures  with  the  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  learn  from  him 
how  the  inhabitants  were  disposed.  Denon,  who  was  in  this  fri- 
gate, describes,  with  that  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  poet  as  welt 
as  the  painter,  the  picture  when  the  Junon  was  ordered  to  pass  late 
in  the  evening  under  the  stern  of  the  huge  L*Orient,  that  sanctuary 
of  power,  he  says,  dictating  its  decrees  amid  three  hundred  sail  of 
vessels  in  the  still  silence  of  the  night.  Four  hundred  persons  were 
on  the  Junon's  decks,  and  the  sound  of  a  bee's  wings  might  have 
been  heard.  At  day  break  on  the  29th  the  white  flat  line  of  coast 
was  seen  edging  the  blue  horizon  of  the  sea ;  not  a  habitation,  not 
a  tree,  nothing  but  the  sands  of  the  desert.  One  of  die  sailors 
pointed  to  the  cheerless  prospect,  and  said  to  a  comrade,  '  Look — 
there  are  the  six  acres  which  have  been  allotted  you ;'  and  the  jest 
was  answered  by  a  burst  of  general  laughter.  M.  Denon  the  while 
was  philosophismg — besides  the  national  mixture  of  monkey  and 
tyger,  he  was  savan  and  sentimentalist;  he  admired  the  disinterested 
courage  of  the  tlioughtless  beings  who  were  going  to  suffer  as 
much  misery  as  they  inflicted  ;  he  called  to  mind  the  history  of  the 
places  which  now  came  in  sight,  made  drawings,  indulged  in  a  few 
scoffs  at  scripture,  and  amused  himself  by  imagining  how  the  Sheik 
of  Alexandria  would  be  surprised  on  the  morrow. 

The  French,  however,  had  not  the  pleasure  of  surprising  him. 
Their  capture  of  Malta  and  their  approach  was  known,  and  Nelson 
had  been  off  Alexandria  the  preceding  day.  Tlie  consul  and  his 
interpreter  came  off  at  midnight  in  great  terror,  the  sheik  having, 
with  more  humanity  than  is  usually  found  under  a  turban,  suffered 
them  to  depart.  The  Junon  returned  with  him  to  the  fleet.  It  blew 
a  fresh  gale ;  tlie  convoy  was  mingled  with  the  ships  of  war ;  a  sail 

appeared 
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mpeared  in  sigfat,  iiiey  feared  it  was  English,  and  Buonaparte  ex- 
cbamed,  *  Fortune,  dost  thou  abandon  me !  What — only  live  days !' 
It  was  one  of  their  own  frigates,  llie  ships  anchored,  orders  were 
given  to  land,  and  a  proclamation  was  distributed  through  the  fleet 
more  cinious  and  more  characteristic  than  the  first. 

*  Soldiers,*  said  Buonaparte,  *  you  are  about  to  undertake  a  conqiiest 
whose  effect  upon  the  civilization  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  will 
be  incalculable.  You  will  inflict  upon  England  the  severest  stroke — 
a  stroke  which  she  will  feel  most,  till  you  can  give  her  her  death- 
biow.  We  shall  make  some  fatiguing  marclies,  we  shall  fight  some 
batties,  we  shall  succeed  in  all  our  enterprizes ;  the  destinies  are  for 
us.  The  Mameluke  Beys  who  favoured  English  commerce,  who  loaded 
our  merchants  with  arbitrary  imposts,  and  tyrannized  over  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  will  exist  no  longer. 
The  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  live  are  Mabommedans;  their 
first  article  of  faith  is  this — ^There  is  no  other  God  than  God,  and  Ma- 
hommed  is  his  prophet.  Do  not  contradict  them.  Act  towards  them 
as  you  have  done  towards  the  Jews  and  the  Italians.  Treat  those 
Muftis  and  Imans  with  respect,  as  you  have  Rabbis  and  Bishops.  Have 
the  same  toleration  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  Koran  prescribes  and 
-for  the  mosques,  as  you  have  had  for  convents  and  synagogues,  for  the 
religions  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  people  treat  women 
otherwise  than  we  do — but  in  every  country  the  rafisher  is  a  monster. 
Pillage  enriches  only  a  few — it  dishonours  us,  it  destroys  our  resources, 
it  makefi  ^be  people  our  enemies,  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  have  for 
friends.  The  first  town  which  we  shall  enter  was  built  by  Alexander. 
At  every  step  we  shall  find  great  recollections  worthy  to  excite  the 
emulation  of  the  French.' 

The  landing  was  made  in  haste^  and  in  such  weather  that  many 
men  were  lost;  they  had  to  row  three  leagues  in  a  rolling  sea, 
upon  a  shore  full  of  rocks  and  shoals;  the  wind  blowing  violently 
against  them,  and  the  waves  dashitig  against  the  breakers  which  sur- 
round the  coast :  but  though  they  boasted  that  they  were  profiting 
by  Nelson's  faults  and  blunders,*  they  stood  too  much  in  fear  of 
him  to  delay  the  disembarkation  for  more  favourable  circumstances. 
By  six  in  the  morning  a  sufficient  number  were  landed  to  attack  and 
carry  a  small  fort,  caUed  Le  Marabou,  where  the  first  European  flag 
was  planted,  which  had  been  raised  in  hostility  in  Egypt  since  the 
Crusades.  They  were  now  ten  miles  from  Ahxwdria. ;  between 
four  and  five  thousand  men  were  landed,  but  neither  horses  nor  artil- 
lery, nor  was  it  practicable  to  disembark  them.  Buonaparte  left 
orders  that  the  remaining  troops  should  form  as  fast  as  they  reached 
the  shore,  and  follow  him,  and  he  began  his  march.  It  was  across  a 
d^ert :  men  and  officers  a|ike  displayed  the  greatest  ardour  on  the 
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occasion ;  and  General  Gaffarelli^  who  had  a  wooden  legy  performed 
the  march  on  foot,  rather  than  wait  for  a  horse.  At  nooti  the  city 
was  attacked.  Ill-prepared,  as  the  Turks  were,  with  a  few  three 
or  foiir  pounders,  and  some  awkward  musquetry,  they  made  more 
resistance  than  might  have  bepn  expected.  About  250  of  the 
French  were  wounded;  among  them  Kleber  and  Menou,  who  were 
thrown  from  the  parapet.  '  These  people,'  said  Loub  BuonapartCi 
*  have  no  idea  of  children's  play ;  they  either  kill  or  are  killed.'  1% 
was  their  fortune  now  to  meet  with  enemies  as  merciless  as  them-: 
selves.  '  We  were  under  the  necessity,'  says  Denon,  *  of  puttii^ 
the  whole  of  them  to  death  at  the  breach.'  But  the  slaughter  did 
not  cease  with  the  resistance.  The  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  also 
fled  to  their  mosques,  seeking  protection  from  their  God  and  theijp 
prophet;  and  then  (it  is  a  Frenchman*  and  an  eye-witness  whq 
speaks)  pien  and  women,  old  and  young,  and  infants  at  th^ 
breasts  were  slaughtered !  This  butchery  continued  for  four  hours ; 
after  which,  another  Frenchman  assures  us,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  ipuch  astonished  at  not  having  their  throaty 
cut.f  Be  it  remembered  that  all  this  bloodshed  was  premeditated, 
f  We  might  have  spared  the  men  whom  we  lost,'  says  Adjutant- 
General  Boyer,  *  by  only  summoning  the  town;  mais  ilfalloit 
commeiKtr  par  etonner  son  ennemi* 

The  inhabitants  were  not  less  astonished  when  an  Arabic  procla- 
mation was  read  to  them  by  a  Maronite  priest,  and  circulated 
among  them.  It  began,  *  Jn  the  Name  of  God,  gracious  and  mei*- 
iciful.  There  is  no  God  but  God ;  he  has  no  son  nor  associate  in 
his  kingdom.'  It  dwelt  upon  the  oppres^iqn  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  endured  from  the  Mamelukes,  and  represented  the  insult^ 
and  injuries  that  the  Beys  inflicted  upon  the  French  nierchants  as 
the  cause  of  this  invasion.  '  Buonaparte,'  it  proceeded,  *  the  Ge^ 
neral  of  the  French  Republic,  according  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
is  now  arrived ;  and  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  of  both  worlds,  has 
sealed  the  destruction  of  the  Beys.  Inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when 
the  Beys  tell  you  that  the  French  are  come  to  destroy  your  religion, 
believe  them  not.  Answer  them,  that  they  are  only  come  to  rescue 
the  rights  of  the  poor  from  the  hands  of  their  tyrants,  and  that  the 
French  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honour  the  Prophet  and 
his  holy  Koran  more  than  they  do.  The  French  are  true  Mussul- 
■»    —  >■  I  .  ■ 

•  Ceux-ci,  repousses  de  tout  c6t6,  r6fagient  chez  leur  Dieu  et  lenrProphete ;  ilsrem- 
plbsent  leurs  mosques ;  hommesi  femmesj  vieillards,  jeunes  et  enfans^  tous  sont  mas- 
sacres. A  u  bout  de  quatre  heures  nos  soldats  mettent  fin  a  leurfureur, — Intercept  Let- 
ters, p.  137. 

t  Rettoit  une  partie  des  babitans  fort  ^tonn^e  qu'on  ne  leur  conp&t  le  cou. — Part  I. 
p.  13. 

men. 
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men.  Not  long  since  they  marched  to  Rome  and  overthrew  the 
dirooe  of  the  Pope,  viho  excited  the  Christians  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  Islamism.  Afterwards  they  directed  their  course  to 
Malta^  and  drove  out  the  Unbelievers,  who  imagined  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  make  war  upon  the  Mussulmen/  In  this  me- 
morable proclamation,  Buonaparte  affirmed  tliat  the  French  were 
the  friends  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  tlie  enemies  of  his  enemies : 
he  called  upon  the  Egyptians  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  system^  in 
which  the  wisest  and  the  most  virtuous  were  to  govern,  and  the 
people  were  to  be  happy.  *  Thrice  happy,'  said  lie,  *  are  they  who 
Aall  be  with  us;  they  shall  prosper  in  their  fortunes.  Happy  they 
who  shall  be  neuter!  they  will  have  time  to  know  us,  and  they  will 

S'  io  us  also.  But  woe,  woe,  woe  to  those  who  take  arms  for  the 
famelukes ;  there  shall  be  no  hope  for  them ;  they  shall  perish.' 
He  concluded  by  decreeing  that  every  village  which  opposed  him 
should  be  burnt,  and  ordering  a  thanksgiving.  *  Let  every  one  re- 
turn thanks  to  God  for  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  cry 
Glory  to  the  Sultan!  Glory  to  the  French  army,  his  ally!  Cursie 
upon  tiie  Mamelukes,  and  Happiness  for  the  people  of  Egypt.'^ 

Among  the  other  antiquities  at  Alexandria  some  arms  were  found, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  army  under  St.  Louis,  in  his  fatal 
crusade  against  Egypt,  a  sight  which  might  have  awakened,  in  a 
wiser  and  less  presumptuous  race,  some  ominous  reflections.  The 
French  began  now  to  ask  themselves  how  they  liked  their  promised 
land.  The  manner  in  which  men  of  different  pursuits  and  tempe- 
raments expressed  tlieir  feelings  is  highly  characteristic, 

*  Judge,*  says  M,  Miot,  *  by  Volney's  first  pages,  of  the  impression 
which  must  be  made  upon  us,  by  these  houses  with  grated  windows, 
this  &olitude,  this  silence,  these  camels,  these  disgusting  dogs  covered 
with  vermin,  these  hideous  women  holding  between  their  teeth  the 
corner  of  a  veil  of  coarse  blue  cloth  to  conceal  from  us  their  features 
and  their  black  bosomls.  At  the  sight  of  Alexandria  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, at  beholding  these  vast  plains  devoid  of  all  verdure,  at  breathing 
the  burning  air  of  the  desert,  melancholy  began  to  find  its  way  among 
us;  and  already  some  Frenchmen,  turning  towards  their  country  their 
weary  eyes,  let  the  expression  of  regret  escape  them  in  sighs,  a  regret 
which  more  painful  proofs  were  soon  to  render  more  poignant.' 

Denon  observed  that  nothing  in  this  long  and  melancholy  city 
reminded  him  of  Europe  and  its  cheerfulness,  except  the  sparrows, 
who  were  the  same  bold  and  active  birds  in  both  countries:  the 
very  dogs  in  Egypt  are  degraded ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  men  and 
not  the  companions;  and,  consequently,  possess  none  of  the- good 
qualities  which  kindness  and  domestication  call  forth.     Whatever 

•  This  proclamation  is  not  in  M.  Miot's  first  edition  ;  its  publication  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  First  Consul  just  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat. 
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can  be  affected  by  man  is  deteriorated  in  that  unliappy  country. 
M .  Jauberty  in  the  hurry  of  disembarkation^  the  confusion  of  a  city 
taken  by  assault,  the  preparations  for  farther  conquests,  and  the 
motley  assemblage  of  generals  and  soldiers,  Frenchmen,  Copts, 
Turks,  and  Arabs,  horses  and  camels,  saw  a  lively  type  of  the  re- 
volution which,  as  he  believed,  was  about  to  change  the  face  of 
Egypt.  M.  Larrey,  whose  improvements  in  the  art  of  military 
surgery  in  the  19th  century,  are  hardly  less  important  than  those  of 
Ambrose  Par6  in  the  l6th,  observed,  with  astonishment, how  favoara>- 
bly  wounds  healed  in  that  benignant  climate.  Louis  Buonaparte, 
shuddering  at  tlie  ferocity  of  the  wild  Arabs,  exclaimed  against  Jean 
Jacques,  for  having  called  such  wretches  the  men  of  nature.  *  Could 
he  see  them,  he  would  tremble  with  shame  and  astonishment,  that 
he  should  ever  have  been  able  to  admire  them !  Oh  how  many 
misanthropists  would  be  converted  if  chance  should  cast  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia!'  The  savans  looked  amoi^ 
the  antiquities  for  what  might  be  transported  to  France :  Alexander's 
tomb  was  instantly  marked  out  by  Denon  and  Dolomieu ;  and  others, 
perhaps,  thought  of  realising  the  plan,  which  Mail  let  proposed  in 
Louis  XlVth's  reign,  of  removing  Pompey's  Pillar  to  Paris.  The 
soldiers,  meantime,  who  bivouacked  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria, 
were  many  of  them  bit  by  scorpions,  and  began  to  curse  the  plagueft 
of  Egypt.  But  the  fright  was  greater  than  the  injury,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  either  acid  or  alcali,  or  even  sea-water,  removed  the  in- 
flammation. A  parade  of  clemency  was  made  towards  the  Sheik  of 
Alexandria.  '  I  have  taken  you  in  arms,'  said  Buonaparte, '  and  I 
might  treat  you  as  a  prisoner ;  but,  as  you  have  behaved  with  cou- 
rage, and  I  think  bravery  inseparable  from  honour,  I  give  you  back 
your  arms,  and  think  you  will  be  as  faithful  to  the  Republic  as  you 
have  been  to  a  bad  government.'  The  Sheik,  who  saw  thirty  thou- 
sand men  landed,  all  chosen  troops,  with  a  correspondent  train  of 
artillery,  was  now  fully  sensible  how  litde  he  could  resist  such  ne- 
gociators;  and  he  accordingly  assented  to  whatever  was  proposed. 
An  agreement,  dierefore,  was  soon  made  between  Buonaparte  and 
the  principal  men  of  Alexandria,  they  promising  to  be  faithful,  and 
he  pledging  himself  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  no  vexations 
from  the  xuray.  He  now  ordered  that  the  French  who  had  fallen 
before  the  city  should  be  buried  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  pillar,  and 
their  names  engraved  upon  it.  Such  an  order  was  in  the  taste  of 
the  day,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  savans  interfered,  and  saved  the 
pillar  from  being  tfaus  disfigured.  Kleber's  division,  at  that  time 
under  General  Dugua,  was  sent  to  occupy  Rosetta,  and  from  thence 
proceed  along  the  Nile,  to  cover  a  flotilla  under  the  Chief  of  Di- 
vision Perree.  The  rest  of  the  army  advanced  towards  Cairo,  the 
fliv^sions  being  marched  off  as  fast  4^  they  landed,  without  allowing 

them 
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them  time  to  see  the  wretchedness  of  the  land,  or  acquire  any  in- 
formation of  the  country  through  M^hich  they  were  to  pass.  The 
iifst  part  of  their  march  lay  across  the  desert.  Buonaparte^  seeing 
that  his  men  were  in  want  of  every  thing  requisite  for  such  a  march, 
aid  to  thcmi  like  a  tragedy  hero,  Les  vertus  sont  pour  nous — the 
firtoes  are  on  our  side !  He  himself  set  out  in  the  evening,  and 
marched  through  die  night:  his  head  was  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief, 
md  he  freq|uently  touched  Berthier  upon  the  shoulder,  saying,  with 
eridait  satisfaction,  '  Well,  Berthier!  here  we  are  at  last!'  Eh 
biiMf  Berthier  !  nous  y  sommes  ctifin  I 

Peihaps  at  this  time  Buonaparte  dreamt  of  founding  an  em- 
piie  for  himself  in  the  East.  French  travellers  had  represented 
Efiypt  as  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Hifr,  the  Place,  as  they  call  the  Koran,  the  Book;  the  Turks  re- 
gvd  it  as  an  earthly  Paradise:  what  it  had  been  was  known  from 
the  ancients,  and  Savary  had  given  a  rapturous  description  of  it, 
even  in  its  present  state.  '  What  might  not  a  people,  who  culti- 
vated the  arts  and  sciences,  still  undertake  here !  \^Mlat  treasures 
might  they  not  gain  from  commerce  and  agriculture  !  What  ad- 
Tintage  might  they  not  render  science  and  history  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics !' — It  is  beyond  a  doubt 
diat  these  representations  had  produced  a  deep  effect  upon  the 
French.  The  Directory,  in  seizing  Egypt,  did  but  execute  a  pro- 
KCt  which  had  long  been  contemplated  by  the  old  government. 
They  perhaps  wbhed  to  rid  themselves  of  an  army  and  a  general 
,  whom  they  feared ;  and  the  general  might  very  well  suppose,  that 
die  European  powers  would  more  willingly  leave  him  in  possession 
of  that  country  than  suffer  it  to  be  annexed  to  France.  Of  his 
followei's  a  large  proportion  certainly  went  for  plunder :  but  among 
the  adventurers,  who  looked  up  to  him,  and  felt  that  superstition 
concerning  his  fortunes,  which  throughout  his  life  he  has  constantly 
inculcated,  there  must  have  been  many  who  embraced  a  military  life 
in  the  first  ardour  of  generous  youth,  and  were  led  on,  imperceptibly, 
from  horror  to  horror,  and  from  crime  to  crime,  till  they  became 
the  curse  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  human  race.  This  transmu- 
tation was  completely  effected  in  Egypt.  During  that  expedition 
generals  and  soldiers  acquired  that  character  which  has  since  been 
communicated  to  the  French  army,  a  total  insensibility  towards 
imman  sufferings,  a  total  contempt  of  all  moral  and  religious  prin- 
cijdes. 

As  Denon  was  leaving  Alexandria  he  saw  a  yoimg  and  handsome 
Frenchwoman  sitting  upon  a  fragment  of  ruin  which  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  surrounded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had 
been  slaughtered  in  the  assault.  Insensible  to  the  horrors  around 
her  and  ignorant  of  the  sufferings  that  awaited  her^*  she  told  him 

she 
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she  was  waiting  for  her  husband^  with  whom  she  was  going  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  desert.  This  insensibility  M.  Denon  admired  as 
a  charming  ingenuousness,  and,  in  the  sentimental  mind  of  a  Frepch- 
*many  fancied  she  was  a  picture  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection!  It 
made  him,  however,  reflect  upon  the  lot  of  those  poor  women  who 
had  followed  their  husbands  upon  the  expedition;  for  the  invaders, 
as  soon  as  they  left  th&  walls  of  Alexandria,  began  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  former  wars  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  Buonaparte's  declaration,  that  he  and  his  troops  were 
good  Mussulmen,  was  lost  upon  the  Arabs.  Mussulman  or  infidd 
the  booty  was  the  same  to  them ;  they  hung  upon  the  skirt  of  the 
troops  within  a  hundred  paces,  and  cut  down  or  carried  off  every 
straggler.  When  they  spared  a  prisoner  it  was  not  from  humanity: 
they  reserved  him  for  outrages  which,  in  English,  are  not  to  be  ut- 
tered, but  at  which  Voltaire  has  taught  the  French  to  jest.  '  My 
friends,'  said  an  officer  to  his  detachment, '  we  are  to  sleep  at  Bedti 
to-night, — at  Beda  you  understand.  This  is  all  the  difficulty  you  will 
liave  to  encounter.  Allons  mes  amis !'  On  they  went,  expecting  to 
find  a  village ;  but  Beda  was  only  a  well  choked  with  stones,  from 
the  interstices  of  which  a  little  water,  muddy  and  brackish,  was 
collected  in  goblets  and  distributed  among  them  as  if  it  had  beea 
brandy.  This  was  their  first  halt !  They  had  undertaken,  without 
provisions,  and  without  water,  a  march  of  45  miles  to  Damanhour, 
the  first  place  where  any  resources  could  be  expected  !  The  Arabs 
had  filled  up  all  the  wells ;  and  a  few  puddles  of  water,  so  muddy 
that  it  was  scarcely  liquid,  were  all  that  could  be  found  upon  th^ 
way.  Travelling  under  a  burning  sun,  and  over  sands  that  reflected 
back  an  intenser  heat,  their  eyes  were  mocked  with  that  appearance 
of  water  in  the  desert,  which  deludes  and  aggravates  the  sufferings 
of  the  traveller  in  the  deserts.  Many  men  died  of  heat;  Larrey 
saved  many  by  a  few  drops  of  sweetened  spirits  of  wine  in  a  little 
water, or  of  alcoholized  sulphuric  ether,  or  Hoffman's  mineral drops^ 
in  sugar.  He  observed,  that  those  to  whom  he  was  called  too  late^ 
died,  as  if  of  extinction,  without  a  struggle ;  one,  even  with  his  last 
breath,  said,  that  his  feelings,  at  that  moment  were  inexpressibly 
delightful.  It  was  like  sinking  to  sleep  after  extreme  fatigue  and 
pain. 

Already  had  the  French  perceived  some  horrible  instances  of 
Mahommedan  manners.  They  found  a  woman,  whose  eyes  had 
been  thrust  out  by  her  jealous  husband,  and  she,  still  bleeding  and 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  while  the 
wretch  who  had  blinded  her,  and  who  was  perfectly  frantic  with 
revenge,  followed  her  in  the  hope  of  seeing  mother  and  child  perish ! 
When  some  of  the  soldiers  gave  her  their  own  scanty  portion  of 
water,  he  ran  up,  snatched  it  from  her  hands,  and,  in  a  fresh  access  of 
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jealousy^  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart,  and,  whirling  the  infant  in 
the  air^  dash^  it  lifeless  upon  the  ground.  Some  commissaries 
searched  the  Sheik's  house  at  Damanhour  for  grain,  and  broke  all 
die  jars  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  contained  none.  In  the  course 
of  their  search  they  found  three  black  women,  the  wives  of  the 
Sheik,  who  had  crept  into  a  loft  to  hide  themselves:  the  Frenchmen 
addressed  themselves  immediately  to  these  women,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  Arabs  would  towards  their  prisoners,  but  they  dis- 
covered that  the  Sheik  thought  the  honour  of  his  wives  was  safest 
under  the  defence  of  iron  girdles. 

The  Mamelukes  were  first  seen  near  this  village;  they  came  to 
reconnoitre^  and  each  party  at  first  sight  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  other; — the  French  despising  men  who  had  so  little 
discipline,  and  were  so  grotesquely  equipped;  the  Mamelukes  ex- 
pecting  an  easy  victory  over  an  enemy  on  foot.  When  the  soldiers 
reached  Rahmanieh,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they  rushed  by 
thousands  into  the  river :  it  was  not  enough  to  drink  of  its  water ; 
thej  did  not  stop  to  take  off  their  clothes,  but  ran  in  as  fast  as  they 
anrived,  that  every  limb  might  partake  of  the  refreshment,  and  that 
they  might  drink  at  every  pore.  No  sound  of  drums,  no  command 
of  dieir  officers  could  restrain  them. 

At  Rahmanieh  a  junction  was  formed  with  the  division  under 
General  Diigua ;  the  flotilla  arrived  the  next  day,  and  the  collected 
force  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  perceived  a  body  of  Ma- 
melukes by  the  village  of  Chebrisse.  Buonaparte  quickly  formed 
his  army,  which  consisted  of  four  divisions,  in  as  many  squares, 
presenting  a  front  of  six  deep ;  the  artillery  was  placed  at  the  an- 
gles, the  cavalry  and  baggage  in  the  centre.  The  grenadiers  of 
each  division  formed  platoons  which  flanked  the  squares,  and  were 
intended  to  reinforce  the  points  of  attack.  The  Mamelukes  made 
a  disorderly  attack ;  but  a  few  shells  which  fell  among  them  put 
them  to  flight ; — this  was  a  kind  of  artillery  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  they  had  also  resolved  upon  making  their  great  stand 
near  Cairo.  Upon  the  river  they  were  more  fortunate ;  General 
Perr^e  consoled  himself  for  the  defeat  which  he  actually  sustained 
by  saying,  that  he  should  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  this  flotilla,  if 
be  had  not  unluckily  lost  half  bis  own.  The  troops  rescued  him, 
bat  not  till  he  had  suflered  considerably.  They  had  still  a 
week's  march  before  them,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  way 
the  Arabs  hung  upon  tlie  army,  and  cut  off  every  straggler.  All 
flie  villages  were  deserted,  and  the  soldiers  had  not  bread  to  eat, 
though  some  of  them  actually  lay  upon  heaps  of  com.  They  were 
alao  without  animal  food,  but  there  were  fruits  in  abundance,  and  the 
water  melons  were  devoured  with  a  greediness  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces, proved  fatal.    M.  Miot  says,  that  in  these  melon  grounds,  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  and  at  a  little  distance  only  front  the  bivoi 
of  the  army,  he  s»a\v  many  Frenchmen^  naked  and  headless, 
stretched   out  with  the  breast  toward  the  ground,    a  sight 
increased  tlie  fear  and  horror  with  which  the  soldiers  regarded 
depraved  and  cruel  enemies  wliora  they  had  ptovoked.     ITi 
one  of  the  passages  that  M.  Miot  has  added  to  his  history.     ' 
slaughter  and  the  sufferings  to  which  Buonaparte  exposed  bis 
^mies  were  always  carefully  concealed.     Already  had  several  ofE( 
of  rank  perished  in  this  inglorious   warfare.     Desaix   narro 
escaped.     General  Mireur  galloped  a  little  way  from  the  cai 
merely  to  try  a  horse  which  he  had  purchased ;  he  was  killed' 
stripped  before  the  troops  could  succour  him.     Denano,  one 
Buonaparte's  staff,  a  young  officer  of  high  promise,  was  taken 
spared  from  immediate  death,  because  the  Arabs  imagined,  fi 
his  epaulettes  and  his  embroider}^  that  he  was  a  person  of  m 
greater  importance.     They  carried  him  to  their  Sheik,  and  Buc 
parte  sent  a  sum  of  money  to  ransom  him :  a  dispute  arose  in  shai 
it,  and  the  Sheik,  to  terminate  it,  blew  out  the  prisoner's  bra 
and  then  honourably  sent  back  the  ransom.     The  sufferings 
the  horrors  of  this  march  were  so  great,  that  many  men  kr 
themselves  in  despair,  and  some,  going  up  to  the  general,  who 
tempted  -them  to  embark  in  this  expedition,  blew  out  their  br; 
in  his  presence,  exclaiming  Foilct  ton  ou'vrage! 

The  Mamelukes  under  Murad,  the  ahlest,  as  well  as  the  n 
powerful  of  the  Beys,  collected  upon  high  ground  near  Cairo, 
there  waited  for  the  enemy.     They  had  not  suflfered  materially 
the  former  action,  Buonaparte  having  rather  desired  to  accusi 
his  troops  to  their  manner  of  fighting  on  that  occasion,  than  to  f 
sue  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  which  were  offered.  •  Tbis  pro 
a  wise  policy;  they  continued  to  believe  that  cavalry  must  ha^ 
decided  advantage  over  troops  who  fought  on  foot,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  victory,  neglected  to  provide  against  the  immed 
consequences  of  defeat.     Instead,  therefore,  of  remaining  on 
Cairo  side  of  the  Nile,  where  they  might  have  disputed  the  passs 
harassed  the  enemy,  and  retreated  in  case  of  need  towards  S} 
they  entrenched  themselves  on  the  left  bank  at  a  village  ca 
Embaba ;  and  so  impatient  were  they  for  the  victory  and  the  ^ 
geance  which  they  expected,  that,  as  soon  as  the  French  army 
peared,  they  advanced  from  their  position  into  the  open  plain 
the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  action.     The  novelty  and  splend 
of  their  appearance  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Europeans : 
gaudiest  foppery  of  a  modern  army  fades  before  the  glittering  I 
niets  and  burnished  armour  of  old  times;  and  the  cries  and  ra 
movements  of  tlie  Mamelukes  were  not  less  remarkable  than 
richness  and  strangeness  of  their  costiime.    Never  was  displa 
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a  more  ioipressive  scene!  -  On  the  right  was  the  Nile,  Cairo 
beyond  it,  with  all  its  hundred  minarets  and  domes.;  on  the  left 
were  the  Pyramids,  the  highest^  the  oldest,  the  most  durable  of  the 
works  of  men.  Buonapartq  pointed  to  them  when  he  gave  the 
.word,  and  exclaimed — Remember  that  from  the  summit  of  yonder 
noDiunents  forty  ages  are  beholding  us ! 

:  Murad  bad  direatened  that  he  would  cut  \ip  the  infidels  like 
gourds.  The  Mamelukes,  at  the  moment  when  the  French  were 
'on  the  point  of  moving,  rushed  forward  as  if  they  meant  to  attack 
the  centre,  but  suddenly  sweeping  round  ihey  fell  upon  Desaix  and 
Regnier's  division  which  formed  the  right.  Tlie  attack  was  impe- 
tuous beyond  any  thing  that  the  French  had  ever  before  beheld; 
4iiey^  however,  with  admirable  discipline,  stood  firm,  and  reserYed 
^ir  fire  till  the  enemy  were  within,  half  musket-shot;  and  the 
effect,  seconded  as  it  was  by  some  dischai'ges  of  artillery,  \yas  tre- 
mendous. For  a  moment  it  confounded  them,  and  they  had  nearly 
fidlen  upon  the  bayonets  of  Desaix's  division.  A  fire  by  files  was 
now  well  kept  up  against  them ;  thinking  to  turn  the  enemy  they 
now  passed  between  the  two  divisions,  and  in  so  doing  received 
the  fire  of  both.  Part  of  them  returned  to  the  entrenchment  at 
Embaba,  the  rest  got  into  a  grove  of  palms,  and  being  dislodged 
firom  tfience  by  the  riflemen,  fled  towards  the  Pyramids  and  the 
desert.  The  divisions  of  Bon  and  Menou  meantime  advanced 
against  Embaba,  and,  while  they  attacked  the  position  in  front,  two 
battalions  under  Rampon  and  Marmont  were  detached  on  the 
flank  to  turn  the  valley.  Here  the  Mamelukes  had  thirty  or  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  knew  so  little  how  to  use  that  they 
had  not  time  to  load  them  for  a  second  discharge.  They  Were 
nmted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  some  of  them  had  their  clothes 
set  on  fire  by  the  French  muskets^  and  were  in  this  dreadful  manner 
bomt  as  they  lay  mortally  wounded.  Tlie  guns  and  the  position 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  French.  There  remained  a  body 
of  1 ,500,  widi  about  as  many  of  the  armed  inhabitants ;  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  Marmont  and  Rampon,  they  defended  them- 
selves bravely,  but  perceiving  that  all  resistance  was  vain,  and  re- 
ceiving as  little  mercy  as  they  would  have  shewn,  they  rushed  into 
the  Nile,  and  they  who  escaped  the  sword  perished  in  the  river. 
Ibraham  Bey,  who  was  on  the  right  bank  to  cover  Cairo,  having 
witnessed  this  total  defeat,  retreated  with  his  troops  towards  Syria, 
while  Murad  took  the  road  of  Upper  Egypt.  Their  loss  was  un- 
doubtedly very  great  in  proportion  to  their  number?,  which  was 
firom  four  to  six  thousand  Mamelukes,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Arabs^and  Fellaps ;  that  of  the  French  seems  to  have  been  more 
dian  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  action. 
Lanrej  says  that  about  260  were  severely  wounded. 

Denon 
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Denon  admired,  npon  Ais  occasion,  what  he  calls  the  toubfim^ 
contrast  between  the  massacre,  for  such  he  sajs  the  latter  part  of  * 
the  action  was,  and  the  clear  ^kj  of  that  fine  climfltte. 

*  A  handful  of  French,  led  by  a  hero/  he  exclaims,  ^  had  just  subdued  ' 
a  quarter  of  the  globe ;  an  empire  had  just  changed  its  ruler.  DuHnJi^ 
this  great  and  terrible  scene,  of  which  the  result  was  to  be  so  importabt, 
the  dust  and  smoke  scarcely  obscured  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  star  of  day  revolving  over  the  spacious  horizon,  peaceably  termi^ 
nated  its  career,  a  sublime  testimony  of  that  immutable  order  of  nature 
which  obeys  the  decree  of  the  Eternal  in  the  calm  stillness  that  renders 
it  still  more  awful/ 

Miot,  for  he  also  was  present,  gives  us  the  living  picture. 

*  The  field  of  battle  presently  was  converted  into  a  place  of  safe*: 
horses,  arms,  apparel,  camels,  were  bought  and  sold !  The  most  bois- 
terous  joy  was  displayed  among  the  dying  and  the  dead  !  Some  were 
eating  and  drinking;  others  putting  on  turbans  which  were  still  wet 
with  blood,  or  dressing  themselves  in  the  pelisses  which  they  stripped 
from  the  slain/ 

M .  Miot  too,  in  a  letter  which  was  never  intended  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  has  told  us  what  his  reflections  were  upon  the  field  of  battle; 
he  was  a  man  to  whom  the  sight,  and  even  the  thought  of  an  exe- 
cution had  been  intolerably  painful,  but  he  had  now  learnt  to  look 
without  any  failing  at  heart  upon  mangled  bodies  and  mutilated 
limbs. 

*  I  rode,*  says  he,  *  through  the  midst  of  three  thousand  slaughtered 
Mamelukes.  Milord  (his  horse)  trembled  under  me,  while  I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  those  poor  victims  of  ambition  and  vanity,  and  said  to  my- 
self, We  cross  the  sea,  we  brave  the  English  fleet,  we  disembark  in  a 
country  which  never  thought  of  us,  we  plunder  their  villages,  ruin 
their  inhabitants,  and  violate  their  wives ;  we  wantonly  run  the-ha^|krd 
of  dying  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  we  are  every  one  of  us  on  the  point  bf 
being  assassinated :  and  all  this  for  what?* 

*  Su<{h,'  says  Berthier, '  was  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids :  thus,  in  the  short  space  of  about  fourteen  days,  was  con- 
quered and  overthrown  the  most  extraordinary  empire  which  the 
world  has  seen,  that  of  a  nation  of  soldiers  from  their  birth.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  was  the  conquest 
and  quiet  submission  of  Egypt/ — Hitherto  indeed  Egypt  had  never 
opposed  a  formidable  resistance  to  its  conquerors.  Wealth  and 
effeminating  vices  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persians,  and  the 
people  successively  received  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the  Romans,  cer- 
tainlv  the  Saracens,  and  the  Turks  after  them  as  deliverers.  No 
conquerors  ever  came  with  more  power  to  improve  the  country, 
than  the  new  invaders,  and  never  had  the  people  endured  a  more 
oppressive  government  than  that  which  appeared  now  to  be  de- 
stroyed ; 
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ttfoyed ;  the  French,  therefore,  might  not  without  some  reason  pre« 
■me  that  they  should  experience  as  little  opposition  as  Cambyses, 
Alexander,  Anirou,  and  Selim  :  but  they  did  not  reflect  that,  in 
proportion  as  empires  are  wealthy  and  luxurious,  their  conquest  is 
tbeeasier;  and  tiuit  the  more  barbarous  they  are  the  more  obstinate 
if  the  resistance  which  they  oppose.     The  contempt  with  which 
tkeMahommedans  regard  all  christians  was  an  obstacle  which  no  for- 
Mr  conqueror  had  to  overcome.     The  first  impulse  of  the  people 
of  Cairo  was  to  murder  the  Europeans  resident  in  that  city ;  they 
ImA  shelter  in  the  palace  of  a  sultana  which  was  humanely  opened 
ix  them,  and  thus  they  escaped  death.     The  day  after  the  battle 
Btionaparte  received  the  chiefs  of  the  city  who  came  to  proffer  their 
obedience;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  the  general  said, 
/  '  People  of  Cairo,  I  am  satisfied  with  your  conduct ;  you  have  done 
I  veil  in  Dot  taking  part  against  me — I  am  come  to  destroy  the  race 
I  of  the  Mamelukes,  to  protect  the  commerce  and  the  natives  of  the 
f  country. — ^Fear  nothing  for  your  families,  your  houses,  your  pro-- 
'  perly,  nor  above  all  for  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  whom  I  love.' 
A  provisional  organization  of  the  country  was  how  annouuced ;  it 
was  simple  and  summary.     The  imposts  which  had  formerly  been 
paid  to  dbe  Mamelukes  were  now  to  be  paid  to  the  Republic.  There 
was  to  be  in  every  province  an  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  and  a  com- 
pany of  armed  natives,  subordinate  to  a  French  commandant:  and 
there  was  to  be  also  u  divan  of  seven  persons  charged  to  watch  over 
die  interests  of  the  province,  to  keep  a  steady  eye  over  the  seditious, 
to  punish  them  by  calling  on  the  military  force  under  the  French 
commander,  and,  in  French  phrase,  to  enlighten  them  as  often  as 
should  be  found  requbite. 

The  first  business  of  the  soldiers  after  they  had  entered  Cairo  was 
frightfully  characteristic.  Not  behig  allowed  to  plunder  tlic  living, 
they  affixed  hooks  and  nails  to  the  end  of  long  canes,  and  lished  for 
the  drowned  Mamelukes,  whose  dress  and  arms  were  always 
splendid,  and  who,  as  is  common  in  eastern  wars,  carry  most  of 
their  wealth  about  them.  V^ial  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Damietta,  and  Desaix  pursued  Mnrad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt. 
Buonaparte  himself  marched  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  pursuing 
Ibrahim  Bey,  who  had  retired  towards  Syria ;  his  real  obgect  was 
to  intercept  the  caravan  from  Mecca,  but  Ibrahim,  with  the  con- 
genial feelings  of  a  Mameluke,  had  anticipated  this  pious  intention, 
iod  plundered  it  himself.^     Buonaparte  had  with  him  a  large  part 

of 
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of  the  army,  and  many  of  his  favourite  officers,  liis  brother-i 
Leclerc,  his  viife's   son  Eugene  Beauharnois,  Regnier,  D 

m  the  desert,  that  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Mamelakes  and  Arabs,  and  tliat ! 
parte  made  the  remainder  be  escorted  to  Cairo : — thus  evidently  implying  that  the 
protected  it.  JVous  reticontrames  la  caravane  de  Mtkke,  quis'avaHgoit  Icntemei 
le  desert ;  elle  avoit  6t6  pilUe  par  Ics  Mamelonh$  et  les  Arabcs,  Bonaparte  en  Jit  t 
tes  debris  Jutqu^au  Caire,  We  4vill  first  see  huw  far  this  is  consistent  with  the  fa< 
then  how  fiar  it  is  consistent  with  M.  Miot  himself. 

The  nature  of  the  escort  is  explained  in  a  pithy  note  of  M.  Larrey's,  vol.  i.  ] 
On  s*ethpara  dans  cette  cumpagne  d\ine  riche  et  tres  nombreuse  caravane  port 
marchandises  des  Jndes,  qui  futent  veitduts  au  profit  dts  soldatt%  This  circumstj 
worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  iirst  of  Buonaparte's  commercial  speculations, 
sumes  the  government  of  Cairo,. telling  the  people  he  was  come  to  protect  comi 
and  immediately  he  leaves  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  a  caravan,  the 
property  of  which  belonged  either  to  those  whom  he  now  called  French  subjects 
tlie  subjects  of  powers  with  whom  he  pretended  that  France  was  at  peace,  au( 
whom  she  actually  was  in  alhance. 

In  the  Intercepted  Letters,  Part  9,  there  are  two  letters  without  a  signatui 
dressed  to  a  Citizen  Mtot,  (Nos.  4  and  16.)  The  editor  has  attributed  them  to 
the  savans,  the  writer  being  a  botanist  and  a  man  of  letters ;  but  the  letters  c 
proofs  that  he  belonged  to  the  Commissariat,  and  that  he  was,  ui  fact,  the  \cry  IV: 
whose  Memoirs  are  now  before  us.  '  The  expedition,'  he  says, '  has  been  a  little,  a 
a  little,  unfortunate  for  me,  since  I  have  had  my  left  arm  so  torn  and  bruisec 
camel  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  use  it  for  a  month.'  This  adventure  of  the  ci 
related  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Memoirs,  but  suppressed  in  the  second.  V 
not  deprive  the  reader  of  a  story  which  is  worthy  the  peu  of  Scarron  and  the  pe 
Gillray.  La  nuit  du  17,  je  m'hoit  couchi  sous  ten  drap  qui  me  servoit  de  tente 
ckameaii,  portant  mes  Ugtrs  bagages,  itoit  attachiS  quelques  pas  devant  moL  Je  d 
d^uu  sommeil  agUi,  hrsque  ce  maudit  animal  me  rtveilla  d'une  maniere  Umt-i^fait 
(Could  such  a  circumstance  be  more  delicately  expressed  ?  The  writer  has  ouK' 
in  precision :  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  in  the  condition  of  Ditton  or  W 
or  of  both.)  Je  me  levai  m^content,  et  voulant  le  puuir,  je  le  pris  par  son  tsj. 
licol,  et  de  ma  main  droite  lui  donnai  quelques  coups  de  poing  dans  les  cotes  pottr  I 
avancer,  Man  chameau,  contra ri£  ptrrce  queje  le  dirangeois,  prit  ma  main  gaV'-h 
st$  dents  ;  et  me  secouant  de  toute  la  longueur  de  son  cou,  me  Jit  bkntot  laeher  p 
tomber  par  terre  en  poussant  des  cris  doiUoureux  qui  ^veUlirent  tout  le  camp.  On.  ne 
trop  ce  que  c*etoit»  On  me  comluisit  dans  ^  tente  du  g^n6ral :  fetois  convert  de  sa 
chirurgiens  me  panserent,  J*avois  au  bras  quatre  blessures  consid^rabks,  mais  het 
ment  rien  dej'racass^,  Le  Geniral  Leclerc,  quim*aimoit  beatuumpt  ne  voulut  plus 
quittasse  sa  tente,  Le  lendemain  d.  la  petite  pointe  du  jour,  nous  fumes  atiaqu6s,  et 
oblig6  de  monter  a  cheval  avec  mon  bras  en  6charpe.  This  choice  story  proves,  Jb 
all  doubt,  that  the  writer  of  the  letters  in  question,  and  of  the  Memoirs,  is  the 
person.  But  in  one  of  the  letters  M.  Miot  speaks  thus  of  the  expedition :  '  The 
was  to  seize  on  the  caravan  of  Mecca,  of  which  Ibraliim  Bey  had  possessed  himsel 
expedition  has  totally  failed,  and  we  are  returned  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  oi 
mounted  hussars.' 

It  may  be  easily  seen  why  M.  Miot  concealed  in  his  history  the  intention  < 
robbery,  and  why  M.  Larrey  advertised  its  success.  The  former,  whose  feeling; 
never  totally  corrupted,  and  who  for  that  reason  was  incapacitated  for  rising  ui 
military  despotism,  would  not  disgrace  the  army  by  representing  them  as  robb 
profession, — especially  when  he  published  under  a  Bourbon  government,  and  ! 
hoped  that  that  army  had  recovered  something  like  a  sense  of  honour.  M.  Larri 
in  favour  with  Buonaparte,  very  deservedly,  for  his  professional  skill ;  but  M.  ] 
wrote  also  with  a  view  to  favour.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  cases  of  Jafia  and  of  tl 
and  wounded  at  Acre)  he  fabricated  his  narrative  accordingly ;  but  he  kae\ 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  the  army  and  the  views  of  th< 
creaut  at  their  head,  than  to  speak  of  the  pillage  ia  which  that  miscreant  indulged 
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Sulkowski,  Caffarelli,  Lasnes,  and  Miirat;  they  came  up  with 
Ibrahim  at  Salehieh,  which  is  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  and  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  desert.  But  the  Mamelukes  had  profited  by  what  they 
saw  before  Cairo,  and  the  French  had  been  made  presumptuous 
by  success.  Forgetting  that  they  owed  that  success  to  their  artil- 
lery, and  still  more  to  their  infantry,  they  ventured  in  this  action  to 
cfasrge  with  t!ie  cavalry.  The  horses,  which  w  ere  mostly  French, 
had  not  yet  been  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the  country ;  they  were, 
therefore,  out  of  condition,  and  fatigued  not  only  with  the  march, 
but  with  the  unaccustomed  burtlien  of  provisions  and  water  which 
they  were  now  obliged  to  carry.  It  was  now  that  the  superiority 
of  the  Mameluke  horsemanship  was  perceived;  standing  erect  in 
their  short  stirrups,  they  aimed  their  blow  with  all  that  advantage 
Mbich  heigiit  gave,  and  it  was  novv,  for  the  first  time,  says  M.  Larrey, 
that  the  terrible  eflects  of  their  Damascus  blades  were  felt.  What 
is  read  of  in  old  tales  of  chivalry  was  tlien  verified,  and  many  of 
the  French  had  a  limb  severed  with  a  single  stroke.  Their  cavalry 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  action,  and  when  the  infantry  came 
op,  Ibrahim  wisely  continued  his  retreat,  and  baflled  all  pmsuit. 

The  manner  in  which  his  main  force  had  thus  been  baffled,  gave 
Buonaparte  a  lesson  of  what  he  might  expect  from  enemies  whom 
he  had  hitherto  despised.  Leaving  Regnier  at  Salehich  to  guard 
dut  frontier,  and  sending  Dugua  to  Damietta,  he  set  out  on. his 
return  to  Cairo ;  but  scarcely  had  he  begun  his  marcli,  before  he 
met  an  aide-de-camp  of  Kleber,  with  letters  that  the  fleet  at  Abou- 
kir  had  been  destroyed  by  Nelsou : — that  fleet  upon  which  the  French 
depended  for  keeping  up  their  communications  with  France, — that 
fleet  m  which  Buonaparte  proposed  to  return  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  arranged  the  conquered  country ;  tiiat  fleet  had  been 
destroyed,  and  by  Nelson— Nelson,  of  whose  blunders  and  incapacity 
the  French  boasted  that  they  had  taken  advantage — Nelson,  of 
whom  Admiral  Brueys  ventured  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  try  his  strength  with  the  French  unless  he  was  superior  to 
them  in  numbers.  Tliis  may  be  forgiven  to  Brueys,  who  did  his 
duty  to  the  last,  who  was  neither  deficient  in  courage  nor  in  skill, 
mnd  perished  through  no  error  or  misconduct  of  his  own.  Buona-- 
p-irte  had  iletained  him  upon  the  coast  after  the  debarkation,  when 
it  was  the  opinion  of  all  naval  men  that  they  ought  instantly  to  have 
iUiiled  for  Corfu.  Buonaparte  had  ordered  him  to  carry  the  fleet 
intoAlesandria,  if  it  were  possible;  in  obedience  to  Buonaparte,  he 
bad  offered  a  reward  of  10,(X)0  livres  to  any  pilot  who  would  carry 
the  squadron  in ;  in  obedience  to  Buonaparte  he  remained  seeking 
for  a  channel  till  the  English  arrived;  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
Buonaparte's  orders,  he  had  fallen  as  bravt;Iy  as  ever  brave  man  fell 
iu  battle,  Buonaparte  imputed  the  loss  of  the  fleet  to  him,  cmd  de« 
•  VOL.  xiii.  NO.  XXY.  B  clared, 
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ckrefty  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Direetoiyy  that  he  had  ordered  him 
not  to  remain  an  hour  in  that  situation,  but  either  enter  the  port  or 
return  to  Corfu.  In  this  manner  did  Buonaparte  calumniate  the 
man  whom  he  had  sacrificed ;  base  liar  that  he  was,  and  is,  and  e^er 
will  be,  while  he  is  permitted  to  infest  the  earth !  With  less  baae- 
ness,  but  with  equal  brutality,  the  soldiers,  Denon  tells  us,  amused 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  seamen  who  had  been  beaftt»f 
They  made  the  unavailing  courage  and  the  slaughter  of  their  gou»« 
trymen — of  the  very  men  with  whom  they  had  liv^  on  shipboard,  and 
shared  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  dangers  of  the  passive — the  subject 
of  their  merriment  and  mockery,  at  a  time  when  the  shores  of  JS^jfit 
were  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  that  proud  fleet,  and  with  the  bodies' 
of  the  dead — stript  by  the  Arabs,  and  parching  upon  the  sands ! 
To  this  degree  of  brutal  insensibility  had  they  already  been  hardeaed 
by  the  crimes  to  which  their  general  had  systematically  habituated 
them. 

One  of  the  first  measures  after  his  return  to  Cairo  was  to  form 
what,  in  elder  language  would  have  been  called  an  Academy,  but  in 
the  new  nomenclature  was  to  be  styled  an  Institute.    It  was  divided 
into  the  four  sections  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Litera- 
ture with  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Political  Economy ;  and  was  to  occupy 
itself  with  diffusing  knowledge  throughout  ^ypt,  and  with  re- 
searches into  the  history  civil  and  natural,  antiquities,  and  geogfafdiy 
of  the  country.    To  these  pursuits  the  men  of  letters  addreMed 
themselves  with  what  appetite  they  might.    The  French  were  maa« 
ters  of  Cairo,  and  nominally  lords  of  Egypt ;  they  had  taken  poe^ 
session  of  the  government  by  as  good  a  title  as  either  Turk  or  Ma- 
meluke could  dhew ;  but  if  they  stirred  beyond  the  walls,  or  ven- 
tured alone  even  out  of  tfate  houses,  they  were  stabbed  by  the  Arabs^ 
and  they  were  in  want  of  all  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
Europe.     General  Savary,  in  writing  for  his  baggage,  says,  *  he 
looks  for  it  as  anxiously  as  for  the  Messiah,'  a  phrase  not  less  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  wants,  than  of  the  impiety  of  this  villain,  who  hae 
been  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  all  Buonaparte's  instruments^ 
'  In  the  name  of  God,'   be  says,   *  hsiag  our  baggage  and  oar- 
brandy  ;  the  whole  army  is  ill  of  a  diarrhoea  with  drinking  water. 
For  God's  sake,  wine,  brandy,  and  rum  !'     Men,  officers,  savane, 
and  speculators  agreed  in  cursing  the  country  in  which  they  found 
themselves  imprisoned  since  the  destruction  of  the  fteet,  and  in  b^ 
wailing  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Europe.    But  of  all  ammala 
a  Frenchman  most  easily  accommodates  himself  to  any  ntuation  in 
which  he  may  be  placed:  they  fell  to  work  with  their  characteristic 
uagenuity  ;  chairs,  tables,  and  beds  were  presently  made ;  a  tanaerj 
was  established  and  saddles  manufactured,  shoemakers  and  hatters 
reeumed  dieir  employment^  and  were  well  imitated  by  the  Rativ# 

workmen ; 
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worknen;  resUurateurg  opened  tables  i  la  mode  Fran  false;  sirups 

and  liqueurs  of^all  kinds,  d,  la  mode  Franfotse^  were  soon  pre- 

paved  for  sale.     *  Des  Francahes/  says  M.  Miot,  ^fixhent  lei  re* 

mdi  de  nos  ginerauxj  et  Pon  vit  se  former  quelques  societisJ 

They  who  could  noi  find  white  women  among  the  followers  of  the 

iimjy  put  up  with  brown  or  black,  tout  i  la  mode  Franfam. 

Xhoe  mistresses  taught  their  new  lords  Arabic,  and  learnt  from 

Ikem  a  few  French  words  in  return,  ^  ce  n'etoit  pas  ordinairement 

bsflus  deceNs  qu*elles  retenoient.^    This  also  is  M.  Miot's  con- 

Cbbkni  ;  and  be  adds  that  the  French  summoned  to  their  evening 

parties  the  dancing  girls  of  the  country,  clout  les  mouvemens  lascij'a 

Jkitoieiit  notre  imagination  par  des  tableaux  gracieux. — Still  a  la 

mode  Fran^aise,     in  these  vices  the  French  could  learn  nothing, 

■—not  even  from  Aretine  or  Julio  Romano. 

Buonaparte  meantime  displayed  all  that  faithlessness,  ability,  and 
fiuifiironade  which  characterize  him.  Nelson  had  landed  the  whole 
of  his  prisoners,  upon  an  engagement  entered  into  by  Captain  Barr6y 
on  die  part  of  his  government,  with  Trowbridge,  that  they  should 
■et  serve  again  till  ihey  were  regularly  exchanged :  Buonaparte  made 
them  iramediately  take  arms,  draft^  part  of  them  to  complete  his 
vcgiments,  and  formed  the  remainder  into  what  he  called  the  marine 
kgioD.  All  the  speculators  and  adveuturers  who  had  accompanied 
the  araiy  were  embodied  into  a  sort  of  militia :  these  were  very  nu- 
merous ;  some  came  to  speculate  in  grain,  having  heard  that  ]%ypt 
ma  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world ;  some  expected  to  en- 
rich thenaselves  by  contracts,  others  by  dealing  in  plunder,  tempted 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  this  way  in  the  Italian 
campaigns.  It  would  perhaps  hardly  have  been  believed,  if  it  were 
«ot  asserted  upon  French  authority,  that  there  were  some  who  came 
npon  a  deliberate  speculation  of  the  vilest  depravity ;  '  others,'  says 
Denon,  *  of  a  debauched  character,  having  been  allured  by  the  rela- 
tioDJi  which  Savary  has  given,  had  quitted  Paris  to  seek  new  plea* 
soies  at  Cairo !'  Every  street  in  Cairo  had  its  gates,  which  were  shut 
at  night  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants;  as  these  would  have  made 
eiery  street  capable  of  defence  in  case  of  insurrection,  an  event 
whidi  the  French  expected,  because  they  deserved  it  so  well,  Buona- 
parte wisely  gave  orders  to  remove  them.  He  named  the  principal 
straet  Petit  Thouars,  in  honour  of  the  captain  of  that  name  who 
had  fellen  at  Aboukir.  He  gave  orders  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
caaala;  he  convoked  a  general  assembly  gf  the  notables  from  the 
fcfnrteen  provincea  of  Egypt.  Ces  Notables  devoient  itre  choisispar* 
Mtf  les  hommes  ayant  le  plus  d'injluence  sur  le  peuple^  et  distinr 
gtth  par  leurs  lumiires.  The  notables  of  Egypt !  He  proposed 
to  biuld  a  new  metropolis  at  the  point  of  the  Delta.  He  wrote  to 
the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  to  inform  him  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  to  assnra 

B  2  him 
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him  that  the  Mussulmen  had  no  sincerer  friend  than  himself^  and  to 
offer  protection  for  the  caravans :  and  he  did  not  inform  tlie  slierif 
of  Mecca  in  what  manner  he  had  protected  the  last !    He  ordered 
the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Mamelukes 
to  be  engraved  on  one  of  the  pyramids.     He  visited  the  pyramids, 
and  having  entered  that  which  had  been  opened,  seated  himself  upon 
the  sorosj  and  held  a  conversation  with  the  chief  priests  of  Cairo. 
Whether  the  whole  dialogue  be  genuhie  or  not,  his  part  of  it  is 
certainly  his  own,  for  it  has  been  published  tinder  his  authority. 
*  Glory  to  Allah,'  said  he,  *  there  is  no  other  God  but  God.     Ma- 
hommed  is  his  prophet,  and  I  am  his  friend.     Mufti,  the  divine 
Koran  is  the  delight  of  my  soul,  and  the  object  of  my  contemplation. 
I  love  the  Prophet,  and  1  hope  ere  long  to  see  and  honour  his  tomb 
m  the  holy  city.     But  my  mission  is  first  to  exterminate  the  Ma- 
melukes.    If  Egypt  be  their  portion,  let  them  shew  me  the  lease 
which  God  has  given  them  of  it.     But  the  angel  of  death  has 
breathed  upon  them:  we  are  come,  and  they  have  disappeared. 
The  days  of  regeneration  are  come.     He  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear !    The  hour  of  political  resurrection  has  arrived  for  all  who 
groan  under  oppression.     Muftis,  imans,  muUalis,  dervises,  and 
kallenders,  instruct  the  people  of  Egypt ;  encourage  them  to  join  in 
our  labours  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Beys  and  of  the 
Mamelukes.     Favour  the  commerce  of  the  Franks  in  your  country, 
and  their  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  ancient  land  of  Brama.     Let 
them  have  storehouses  in  your  ports,  and  drive  far  from  you  the 
English,  accursed  among  the  children  of  Jesus  !    Such  is  the  will 
of  Mahonmied.     The  'treasures,  industry,  and  friendship  of  the 
Franks  shall  be  your  lot,  till  you  ascend  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
are  seated  by  the  side  of  the  black-eyed  houris,  who  are  endowed 
with  perpetual  youth  and  virginity.'     Such  was  the  language  which 
Ali  Buonaparte  addressed  to  the  Mahommedan  priests  in  the  pyra- 
mid !     Flatterers  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries.     Tliey  in  return 
are  said  to  have  called  him  the  envoy  of  God,  the  favourite  of  Ma- 
hommed ;  the  successor  of  Iskander,  the  most  valiant  among  the 
children  of  Jesus.     Muy  the  prophet,  said  one  of  them,  cause  thee 
to  sit  at  his  left  hand  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  after  the  third 
sound  of  the  trumpet.     A  poet  also  was  found  to  recoimt  his 
praises,  and  prophesy  his  success  in  an  Arabic  ode.     *  At  length,' 
says  he,  '  the  dawn  of  happiness  breaks  upon  us;  the  time  destined 
bj  God  has  arrived ;  aU  atmosphere  of  felicity  surrounds  us ;  the 
resplendent  star  of  victor)',  which  guides  the  French  warriors,  has 
•died  upon  us  its  dazzling  light ;  fame  and  honour  go  before  them ; 
fortune  and  honour  accompany  them.     The  chief  who  marches  at 
their  head  is  impetuous  and  terrible;  his  name  terrifies  kings. 
Princes  bow  their  haughty  heads  before  the  invincible  Buonaparte, 

the 
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the  Hod  of  battles ;  Jns  courage  sweeps  irrevocable  destiny ^  and  the 
heavens  of  glory  are  prostrate  before  1dm? 

Buonaparte  and  the  prieste^  in  the  Pyramid  scene,  had  addressed 
each  other  with  equal  sincerity.  The  true  believers  perfectly  under- 
stood  the  professions  of  the  false  ones :  their  pride,  their  bigotry,  their 
jealousy,  were  exasperated ;  and  Denon  tells  us,  that  even  those  who 
ind  rejoiced  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Mamelukes,  began  to  regret 
their  former  tyrants,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  for  their 
deliverance.    They  had  been  now  about  four  months  in  Cairo,  when 
the  inhabitants  took  arms  and  attacked  tliem.     The  Commander  of 
the  city,  General  Dupuis,  was  killed,  and  Sulkowski,  a  young  Pole, 
vho  was  one  of  Buonaparte's  aides-de-camp,  and  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  officers  in  ^he  army.  The  struggle  continued 
for  eight  and  forty  hours,  and,  for  the  first  day,  the  insurgents  had 
the  advantage.    The  inhabitants  annoyed  the  ti  oops  from  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  and  prevented  the  cannon  from  entering  into  the 
narrow  and  crooked  streets;  two  companies  of  grenadiers  were  re- 
pulsed, and  if  the  Mahommedans  had  not,  from  superstitious  mo- 
tives, ceased  to  fight  after  it  was  night,  most  of  the  French,  who 
were  iu  the  city,  would  have  been  cut  off.    The  savans  were  under 
arms,  in  imminent  danger,  and  some  of  the  medical  men  fell  in  de- 
fending the  hospital.     But  on  the  second  day  more  troops  came 
up  and  made  horrible  slaughter  among  the  people :  some  thousands 
took  shelter  in  a  mosque  and  barricadoed  it ;  cannon  was  brought 
against  it,  and  it  was  battered  through  the  night;  on  the  third  mom- 
im^  the  Sheiks  came  to  entreat  pardon,  and  the  tumult  ceased.  The 
Ulemas  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  of  which  the  first 
sentence  was  happily  equivocal — '  We  beseech  the  Most  High  to 
preserve  you  from  sedition,  and  from  secret  or  public  disorder,  and 
to  keep  you  from  those  who  seek  to  do  evil  upon  earth.'    And  they 
quoted  a  saying  of  one  of  tlieir  prophets — '  Sedition  is  fallen  asleep 
— cursed  be  he  who  shall  awake  her.' — '  For  our  own  security,'  says 
M.  Denon,  '  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  spared  none  who  had 
seen  French  soldiers  retire  discomfited.'     The  fine  arts  had  done 
litde  towards  softening  this  man's  heart!    '  Some  traitors,'  he^tells 
us,  '  were  indeed  arrested  and  punbhed;  but  whatever  represen- 
tation could  be  made   to  Buonaparte  respecting  the   danger  of 
•uch  conduct  toward  the  rebels,  nothing  could  shake  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity  which  he  displayed  in  the  event, — he  wished  to 
diew  clemency  as  much  as  he  could  exact  terror.'     Of  Buona- 

Kte's  clemency,  and  his  sentiments,  we  shall  soon  have  an  il- 
rious  example  at  Jafifa!  Some  circumstances,  which  t)enon  re- 
lates of  the  Egyptians,  on  this  occasion,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  in  a  narrative  which  records  so  much 
to  its  di^race.   He  says  that  the  people  were  eager  to  conceal  the  : 
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French  who  were  in  their  houses ;  that  at  the  door  of  that  in  nvfaich 
he  and  some  of  his  comrades  were  trembling  for  their  lives,  009  o( 
the  neighbours  sat  down  with  his  pipe  to  deceive  the  insurgents  into, 
a  belief  that  it  was  inhabited  by  him  and  not  by  Frenchmen  ;  and 
that  two  young  persons,  who  were  pursued  in  the  street,  were 
snatched  up  and  carried  into  a  house ;  where  the  men  who  had 
saved  them,  knowing  no  other  means  of  proving  at  once  what 
their  intentions  were,  put  their  own  children  into  their  hands  ai 
pledges  of  sincerity. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  attempts,  forts  were  erected 
round  the  town,  two  of  which  were  named  after  Sulkowski  and 
I)upuis;jthe  citadel  was  fortified,  and  such  communications  esta- 
blished between  the  surrounding  posts,  that  the  inhabitants,  which 
ever  way  they  looked,  saw  themselves  under  the  cannon  of  their 
deliverers.  '  In  fact/  says  Denon,  *  it  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
we  had  conquered  Cairo.'  Buonaparte,  after  two  months  had 
elapsed,  suffered  the  old  municipal  forms  to  be  restored,  which  he 
had  for  so  long  suspended,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  peo|de; 
For  this  also  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Miot's  second  work;  and  none 
of  all  this  miscreant's  blasphemies  affords  stronger  reasons  for  sup^ 
posing  that  he  has  sometimes  thought  of  imitating  Mahommed,  as 
well  as  Alexander  and  Charlemagne. 

*  Sheriffs,  Ulemas,  Orators  of  the  Mosques,'  he  said,  *  make  the  people 
tmderstand  that  they  who  are  my  enemies  shall  neither  have  refuge  iA 
this  world  nor  in  the  next.  Is  there  any  man  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  Destiny  itself  directs  all  my  operations?  Is  there  any  on^  incredu-^ 
lous  enough  to  doubt  that  every  thing  in  this  vast  universe  is  subject  to 
the  empire  of  Destiny?  Make  the  people  know  how,  since  the  woiid  has 
Veen  the  world,  it  was  written,  that,  after  having  destroyed  the  enemies 
of  Islam,  and  beaten  down  the  Cross,  I  should  come  from  the  farthest 
part  of  the  West  to  fulfil  the  task  which  has  been  assigned  me.  Make 
them  see  that,  in  more  than  twenty  passages  of  the  sacred  Koran,  that 
which  happens  has  been  foreseen,  and  that  which  is  to  come  has 
been  equally  explained.  1  could  call  each  of  you  to  account  for  the 
most  secret  thoughts  of  your  hearts,  for  I  know  every  thing,  even  that 
to  which  you  never  gave  utterance ;  but  a  day  will  come  when  all  the 
world  will  see  it  proved,  that  I  am  guided  by  superior  orders,  and  that 
all  human  efforts  will  avail  nothing  against  me.' 

General  Bon  was  now  sent  to  occupy  Suez,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Buonaparte  himself  followed,  according  to  Berthier's  account,  in 
order  to  determine,  in  person,  whether  a  communication  had  ever 
been  made  between  the  two  seas.  Berthier  adds,  that  he  succeed* 
^A  in  finding  the  traces  of  the  canal,  and  thus  set  this  long-disputed 
guestion  to  rest :  that  question,  however,  requires  a  more  deliberate 
Investigation  than  Buonaparte  had  leisure  to  bestow ;  and  his  mind 
more  occupied  widi  projects  of  ambitioa  than  with    anti- 
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quarian  puinuibs.     The  direct  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
inspect  Ae  fort  of  Suez^  fortify  it^  aod  r econuoitre  the  eastern 
iboresy  with  a  view  of  obtaining  that  command  of  the  Red  Sea, 
wfakrh  was  to  inflict  a  mortal  blow  upon  England.     We  have  beeh 
told  that  Buonaparte,  in  all  his  wars,  aims  the  blow  directly  at  the 
heart :  he  seems,  however,  by  all  his  operations  against  England,  to 
bave  imagined  that,  like  Achilles,  her  vulnerable  part  lay  in  thfe 
eitremities !  Larrey  accompanied  him  across  the  desert.     The 
whole  way,  he  says,  was  tracked  with  the  bones  and  bodies  of  men 
tad  animals  who  had  perished  in  those  dreadful  wastes :  if  th^ 
cigles  and  vultures  had  arrived  in  time,  bones  only  were  left  to 
Ueach  upon  the  burning  sands ;  otherwise  the  carcase  was  presently 
dried  up  till  it  resembled  a  mummy.    There  was  but  one  single 
tree  to  be  seen  along  the  whole  journey ;  and  to  warm  themselves 
at  night,  (for  the  cold  was  so  severe  that  sleep  would  otherwise 
lave  been  dangerous,)  they  gathered  these  dry  bones  and  bodies  of 
the  dead ;  and  it  was  by  a  fire  composed  of  this  fuel  tliat  Buona- 
parte lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  desert !    The  imagination  of  Dant6 
could  not  have  conceived  a  more  emblematic  situation  for  thb  in* 
canlate  Moloch, 

General  Desaix  meantime  was  pursuing  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Egypt.  '  If,'  says  M.  Miot,  '  in  all  the  countries  into  which  vtt 
have  carried  our  victorious  arms,  we  had  shewn  a  little  more  gen- 
tleness, and  a  little  less  rapacity,  the  French  name  without  doubt 
Would  have  been  loved  as  much  as  it  is  admired  and  dreaded.'  It 
scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  a  reflection  like  this,  gently  as  it  is 
expressed,  was  not  published  under  Buonaparte's  risime.  All  ac- 
counts concur  in  representing  Desaix  a^  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  yet  the  history  of  his  campaigns  in  Egypt  is  but  a 
Series  of  robberies  and  horrors,  which  becomes  the  more  monstrous 
wfaeo  it  is  remembered  that  he  >^'ho  was  made  the  instrument  of  per- 
petrating them,  might,  under  happier  circumstances,  have  proved  an 
honour  to  bis  country,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  In 
nusing  imposts  and  enforcing  the  additional  requisitions  which  the 
Egyptians  were  to  pay  their  '  deliverers,'  Denon  tells  us,  that  they 
fimowed  the  example  of  the  Mamelukes,  encamping  before  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  living  at  free  quarters  till  the  requisition 
was  complied  with.  Nor  were  these  additional  exactions  all  that 
the  inhabitants  had  to  suffer,~those  who  could  be  caught  wer^ 
made  to  assist  in  the  operations  and  movements  of  the  troops. 
Murad,  though  a  man  of  superior  talents  to  his  old  rival  Ibrahim, 
did  not  so  readily  learn  in  what  manner  the  French  were  to  be 
opposed.  He  gave  Desaix  battle  at  Sedinan ;  and  on  the  night 
before  entertained  his  men  with  a  mock-action  between  th^  French 
9fiA  die  True  Believers,  in  which,  that  the  spectacle  might  not 
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vant  the.  effect  of  real  bloodshed;  two  Frenchmen  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoners  were  butchered.  The  battle  of  Sediuau  was  re- 
markable for  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Mamelukes ;  which  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  any  thing  that  the  French  soldiers  iiad  ever 
before  seen.  Repelled  for  a  moment  by  the  steady  fire  of  the 
French  infantry,  they  presently  mshed  on,  and  overwhelmed  one 
of  the  platoons  ;  all  who  were  not  killed  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  with  admirable  promptitude,  and  thus  uncovered  the  Ma- 
melukes to  the  great  square  in  which  the  troops  were  drawn  up. 
Galled  by  this  second  fire,  they  again  fell  back,  and  again  ruslied 
on  witii  a  rage  like  that  of  madness :  their  scymitars  even  cut 
through  the  musket  barrels  of  the  French.  When  the  horses  shrunk 
back  from  the  bayonet,  they  turned  their  heads,  backed  them,  and 
tried  to  open  the  ranks  by  their  kicks.  They  threw  their  fire-arras  at 
the  French  when  they  could  no  longer  reach  them  in  any  other  man- 
ner ;  and  they  who  were  dismounted  crept  along  the  ground  and 
cut  at  the  invaders'  legs.  The  French  caught  the  contagious  fero- 
city. One  of  them,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  mortally  WQund- 
ed,  seized  a  Mameluke,  who  was  in  the  same  condition,  by  the 
throat,  and  strove  to  strangle  him.  An  officer  who  yet  retained 
humanity  enough  to  be  shocked  at  such  a 'scene,  asked  him  how  he 
could  so  employ  himself  at  such  a  moment  ?  The  wretch  made 
answer — *  You  speak  much  at  your  ease,  you  who  are  unhurt ;  but 
I  who  have  not  long  to  live,  must  have  some  enjoyment  while  I 
may  !'  Even  when  the  Mamelukes  had  retired  from  this  hopeless 
contest  of  mere  courage  against  perfect  discipline,  the  battle  was 
not  decided ;  they  had  recourse  to  their  artillery,  and  opening  a 
masked  battery  of  eight  guus,  brought  down  six  or  eight  of  the 
enemy  at  every  discharge.  The  French  confess  that  for  a  time  they 
were  in  consternation  :  to  retreat  would  have  drawn  on  a  long  train 
of  dangers,  to  remain  was  immediate  destruction,  and  they  could  not 
advupce  without  leaving  their  wounded,  who  they  knew  M'ould  cer- 
tainly be  butchered.  Buonaparte  would  have  felt  no  compunctious 
visitings  in  such  a  situation ;  but  Desaix,  whose  heart  was  human, 
stood  for  a  moment  in  dreadful  hesitation,  before  he  gave  tlie  word, 
and  abandoning  the  wounded  to  their  fate,  pushed  on  against  the 
battery,  and  thus  obtained  an  easy,  and  indeed  an  unexpected  suc- 
cess. 

After  this  second  defeat  Murad  adopted  the  wiser  system  of  Par- 
thian warfare,  and  contented  himself  with  perpetually  harassing 
the  invaders.  Desaix  pursued  him  with  1,^00  cavalry,  3,000  in- 
fantry, and  eight  pieces  of  light  artillery,  with  four  armed  vesseU 
upon  the  Nile  :  and  this  expedition,  M.  Lairrey  says,  gave  the  com- 
mission of  the  arts  a  facility  of  visiting  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
with  its  hundred  gates^  the  temples  of  Tentyra,  Karnack  and  liuxor^ 
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96  remains  still  bear  witness  to  their  ancient  magiiificence. 
It  this  facility  was  is  explained  by  Denon.  The  artist  could 
Feature  a  hundred  steps  from  the  army  without  an  escort  to 
ect  him ;  and  escorts  being  neither  artists  nor  antiquaries,  had 
'■  |>atieiice  to  await  his  leisure  when  they  were  weary  and  hun^ 
and  had  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night,  and  make  their  soup  be* 
they  went  to  rest.  *  The  artist' himself/  says  Denon,  *  feels 
as  he  is  himself,  perhaps,  very  weary  and  Viungry,  and  must 
i  in  the  fatigue  of  night  encampments,  and  especially  as  he  ts 
f  day  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  on  horseback,  as  the  desert  has 
;  his  eye-lids,  and  his  eyes  burning  and  smarting  only  see  dimly 
11^  a  cloud  of  blood/  That  so  much  could  be  done  under 
circumstances  is  truly  honourable  to  the  unconquerable  acti- 
and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  accomplished  it.  Some* 
s  indeed  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  object  before 
I  impressed  the  roost  illiterate.  At  Tentyra  every  soldier  and 
J  officer,  without  giving  or  receiving  orders,  are  said  to  have 
mI  a«^ide  froiii  their  route,  and  remained  of  their  own  accord  du- 
the  rest  of  the  day  among  the  ruins :  and  at  lliebes  the  whole 
r  stopt  in  astonishment  at  what  they  beheld,  and  clapt  their 
d  with  delight.  Denon  took  his  first  view  of  these  stupendous 
aments  upon  the  knees  of  some  of  the  soldiers,  which  served 
for  a  table,  and  their  bodies  for  a  shade.  *  This  electric  emo- 
'  he  says,  *  and  delicate  sensibility  of  the  soldiers  made  him 
d  of  being  their  companion,  and  glory  In  calling  himself  a 
idiman.' — Oi  their  delicate  sensibility  this  author,  however,  has 
1  something  more  than  vague  eulogiums.  He  has  stated  facts 
h.  exemplify  in  perfection  the  delicate  sensibility  of  the  French 
lers.  At  Elsack  the  general  arrived  too  late  to  save  the  place 
I  pillage ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  remained  nothing  in 
bouses — literally  nothing — (they  are  his  own  words,)  *  the  in- 
tanta  had  fled  into  the  deserts,  we  invited  them  back ;  thej 
rered,  "  Why  should  we  return  f  Are  not  the  deserts  now  as 
1  as  our  own  houses  V^  We  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  laconic 
■er.'  He  is  not  sorry  to  find  a  village  empty  when  he  arrives^ 
use  he  does  not  then  hear  the  cries  of  the  inhabitants.  Whei>> 
they  arrive  they  fall  to  pillage,  and  carry  off  what  the  Mamelukes 
left.  '  The  whole  army,'  he  aiSrms, '  was  equally  in  fault;'  and 
le  place,  he  sayS; '  that,  to  escape  the  reproaches  and  clamour 
le  inhabitants,  they  set  out  on  their  march  at>midnight. — We 
sd  at  a  large  village,  where  unfortunately  for  their  reputation, 
o  the  great  misfortune  of  the  inhabitants,  our  soldiers  rnhbt^- 
i/  What  a  picture  would  there  be  if  that  word  were  transr 
into  its  whole  meaning !  The  large  village  of  Bintan  wa^ 
ted  at  their  approach.     Woeful  experience  having  taught  the 
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people  the  necewitj  of  fljing  from  their  deliverers  whenever  t 
were  apprised  of  their  coming,  they  stript  their  houses  ev^  to 
door  and  window-frames ;  and  a  village  thus  deserted  had  the 
pearance  of  a  ruin  a  century  old.  Here,  when  the  French  bad 
sacked  the  walls  to  the  very  foundation,  a  soldier  came  out  < 
cave  dragging  a  she-goat  which  he  had  found  there.     He  was 
lowed  by  an  old  man,  carrying  two  young  infants  in  his  arms 
laid  these  helpless  babes  upon  the  ground,  fell  on  his  knees, 
without  uttering  a  word,  but  weeping  all  the  while,  pointed  to 
sicken  and  to  the  goat^  for  if  they  were  deprived  of  her  milk 
must  perish.     Thegoat  was  killed;  and  another  Frenchman  ha 

Sicked  up  a  third  child,  whose  mother  had  dropt  it  in  her  fli 
id  it  down  besicle  the  other  two,  not  reflecting,  while  he  perfc 
-ed  an  act  of  intended  kindness,  that  the  three  must  now  penA 
getber! 

^  We  came  to  Gamerissiero,  unfortunately  for  this  village,  fox 
cries  of  the  women  soon  convinced  us  that  our  soldiers,  profiting  b^ 
darkness  of  the  night,  under  pretence  of  seeking  provisions,  end 
withstanding  their  weariness,  were  enjoying  by  violence  the  grati] 
tions  which  the  place  offered  them.  The  inhabitants,  pillaged,  di 
neured,  and  urged  to  desperation,  fell  upon  the  patroles  whom  we 
to  defend  them :  and  these,  attacked  by  the  furious  natives,  were 
ing  them  in  their  own  defence  for  want  of  being  able  to  explain  t 
object,  and  make  themselves  understood/ — *  Our  cavalry  fell  in  wi 
number  of  the  enemy  at  Meusketto,  and  put  to  the  sword  a  thous 
of  these  deluded  people.  This  was  certainly  not  a  lesson  of  fratern 
tton ;  but  our  position,  perhaps,  rendered  an  act  of  severity  necess; 
this  province  required  to  be  taught  that  it  could  not  brave  us  with 
punity ;  it  was,  besides,  our  policy  to  conceal  from  them  that  our  m* 
vi^re  small,  and  our  resources  dispersed,  and  to  give  them  the  imf 
sion  of  our  being  as  vindictive  when  provoked,  as  mild  when  tre^ 
with  respect/ — *  We,  who  boasted  that  we  were  more  just  than  the 
melukes,  committed  daily,  and  almost  necessarily,  a  great  numb< 
iniquitous  acts/ 

These  are  the  honest  confessions  and  the  miserable  apologie 
JM .  Denon.  He  tells  us  that  the  soldiers  were  continually  pat 
innocent  peasants  to  death  because  they  mistook  them  for  enem 
that  they  frequently  mistook  the  poor  merchants  with  whom  1 
fell  in  for  enemies  also,  and  before  the  mistake  could  be  ; 
tified,  shot  them  and  plundered  their  merchandize ;  that  the  { 
from  such  outrages  fell  to  the  share  of  the  commissaries,  Copts 
interpreters,  whom  he  calls  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  army ;  the 
diers,  who  sought  every  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves,  being  o 
interrupted,  and  called  off  by  the  drum  beating  to  arms,  or 
trumpet  sounding  to  horse.  He  tells  us,  that  when  the  inhabits 
after  tlie  troops  had  past  on,  returned  io  their. bouses,  they  fo 
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Ait  uteosils,  ploitghsi  doors,  roofs,  in  short  every  thing  combus- 
tible, had  been  burnt ;  their  com  consumed,  their  fowls  and  pigeons 
Icvoared,  their  earthen  vessels  broken  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
devastation : — nothing  left  but  the  fragments,  and  the  bodies  of 
Ae  dogs  killed  in  endeavouring  to  defend  the  property  of  their 
Banters !  He  tells  us,  that  when  they  made  any  stay  in  a  village, 
Ae  inhabitants  were  summoned  to  return  on  pain  of  being  treated 
u  rebels ;  and  that  when  they  submitted  to  these  threats,  and 
came  to  pay  the  contribution,  they  were  sotnetimes  mistaken  with 
Aeir  clubs  for  men  in  arms,  and  sure  of  being  assailed  by  several 
dkcharges  from  the  riflemen  and  patroles,  before  an  explanation 
toM  take  place.     He  tells  us,  that  they  who  did  not  abandon 
Aeir  houses,  but  paid  the  contribution  and  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  army,  '  avoided  the  unpleasant  abode  of  the  desert,  saw  their 
provisions  eaten  with  regularity,  and  might  come  in  for  a  portion 
ef  tfaeniy  preserving  a  part  of  their  doors,  selling  their  eggs  to  the 
ioldiers,  and  hnving few  of  their  wives  and  daughters  ravished  :'— • 
hit  they  who  chose  this  alternative  were  punished  by  the  Mame- 
lukes.    Such  were  the  blessings  which  Buonaparte  conferred  upon 
Ae  people  of  E^pt !  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  army  which  he 
hti  trained  up  :•— of  those  soldiers  '  whose  delicate  sensibility  made 
M.  Denon  proud  of  being  their  companion,  and  of  calling  himself 
a  Freochman !'  He  tells  us,  that  during  the  whole  expedition  a  flock 
rfkites  and  vultures  followed  tliem,  hastening  to  their  prey  when- 
ciar  the  sound  of  cannon  ceased,  and  always  joined  company  with 
Ae  army  whenever  it  halted,  being  sure  that  something  would  al- 
mys  be  left  for  their  share.     And  he  tells  us,  that  at  the  island  of 
Fluloe  they  saw  mothers  drowning  their  children,  whom  they  could 
not  carry  away,  and  mutilating  the  girls  to  save  them  from  the  vio- 
kace  of  the  soldiers — the  French  soldiers — the  deliverers,  the  ci- 
^Ezers  of  Egypt — the  men  of  delicate  sensibility ! 

Buonaparte's  profession  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  had  not  de- 
ceived the  Sherif  of  Mecca ;  the  Mahommedans  seem  indeed  to 
bve  r^arded  it  as  an  impious  insult  to  their  understanding  and 
Aeir  fidth,  and  a  degree  of  zeal  was  excited  in  Arabia  greater  than 
bs  been  manifested  or  felt  in  that  country  at  any  time  since  the 
Cmsades.     Succours  came  over  to  Murad  Bey,  as  for  a  Holy  War: 
they  were  all  volunteers,  and  most  of  them  wore  the  green  turban, 
the  mark  of  the  descent  which  they  claimed  from  the  prophet : — 
Ibararms  were  three  javelins,  a  pike,  a  dagger,  a  brace  of  pistols, 
mA  a  carabine,  and  they  fought  with  a  desperate  valour  which  de- 
led, and  even  exulted  in  death,  considering  it  as  the  noblest  mode 
I  of  martyrdom.     Denon  saw  one  of  them  still  strike  at  two  of  the 
Flench,  and  wound  them  both,  while  they  were  holding  him  nailed 
I  iglinst  a  wall  wiA  their  bayonets.  These  men  displayed  more  enter- 
I  prize 
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prize  and  more  fervour  in  the  cause  than  the  MameUikes^  whose  i 
mediate  iuterests  were  so  much  more  nearly  concerned.  They  ] 
possession  of  a  flotilla  which  was  bringing  stores  to  the  invaders 
the  Nile^  put  to  death  all  the  French  on  boards  erected  a  batt 
with  the  guns  which  they  had  taken^  and  thus  commanded  the  m 
gation  of  the  river.  With  the  ammunition  thus  obtained,  they  res 
ed  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  a  villuge  with  a  mud  fortress;  itwa 
vain  to  hatter  this  fortress,  the  bullets  merely  past  through  the  wi 
without  doing  any  other  hurt  to  it : — the  village  was  set  on  fire,  1 
though  the  fortress  was  separated  from  tlie  burning  houses,  the  wj 
became  heated  like  an  oven,  and  the  besieged  suffered  the  most 
tolerable  pains  of  heat  and  thirst.  One  of  their  magazines  bl 
up,  and  the  flames  then  extended  in  every  direction.  They  w 
without  water,  but  they  were  seen  extinguishing  the  fire  with  tl 
feet  and  hands,  and  even  rolling  upon  it  in  hope  of  smotherui[ 
with  their  bodies.  *  Black  and  naked,'  says  Denon,  *  they  w 
seen  running  through  the  flames,  and  resembling  so  many  devili 
hell.'  During  this  tremendous  scene  there  were  intervals  of  tr 
quillity,  and  then  a  solitary  voice  was  heard ;  it  was  that  of  tl 
sheik,  who  was  wholly  employed  in  prayer,  and  in  exhorting  th 
to  fight  for  their  faith :  and  these  Mahommedans,  amid  their  j 
ments,  answered  him  with  hymns  and  shouts,  and  then  rushed 
against  the  enemy.  About  thirty  cut  their  way  through.  Dui 
the  night  tlie  Frehch  kept  up  two  blazing  fires  against  the  wall/ 
a  safer  expedient  than  storming  them,  and  in  the  morning  \ 
entered,  and  ^\\i  to  the  sword  those  ^ho,  notwithstanding  they  w 
half  roasted  alive,  still  oflered  resistance !  This  success  cost 
French  150  men,  a  seventh  of  their  whole  number;  and  it  redu 
them  to  their  last  box  of  cartridges,  when  they  were  150  leag 
from  Cairo,  where,  as  the  loss  of  the  flotilla  was  not  known,  it 
not  supposed  that  they  were  in  want  of  supplies.  Had  the  enc 
known  their  situation,  or  had  the  Mamelukes  been  as  enterpris 
as  their  allies  from  Mecca,  this  division  of  the  French  army  wc 
have  been  destroyed. 

General  Belliard  commanded  the  French  in  this  last  drea< 
action.  Denon  represents  him  as  an  enlightened,  amiable, 
honourable  man, — *  so  are  they  all — all  honourable  men !' 
General  Belliard  has  other  blood  upon  his  soul  than  that  whici 
shed  in  war ;  he  was  governor  of  Madrid  under  Murat,  and  th 
fore  deeply  implicated  in  the  military  murders  which  were  c< 
mitted  after  the  insurrection  of  the  f2d  of  May, — murders  scar 
less  atropious  than  those  of  Fouch6  and  Carrier  during  the  1 
frenzy  fit  of  the  French  revolution.  Desaix  did  not  live  I 
enough  to  damn  himself  by  such  systematic  acts  of  atrocity  as  m 
ed  these  wretches  of  tluj  Egyptian  school,  or  Ney,  Massena,  Sc 
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Siicbet,'ancr  the  other  worthies  of  Buonaparte's  army.    Deuon  says 
tlMt  his  mild  and  unvarying  equity  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Just.     '  How  many  wise  ideas/  says  he, '  on  civil  government  and 
yhilanlhropy,  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  wlien  the  sound  of 
ike  trumpet  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  ceased  to  give  him  the  fever 
cf  warf     And  he  represents  him  as  moralising  and  philosophising 
on  die  borders  of  the  deseit,  and  asking  the  artists  if  the  scene  before 
Aem  was  not  an  error  of  nature,  *  aa  if  Providence,  having  provided 
abundantly  for  the  necessities  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  stopt 
here  for  want  of  materials !'     It  is  some  presumption  in  favour  of 
Desais  that  Buonaparte,  \\\\o  can  have  no  sympathy  with  any  thing 
Aat  approaches  to  good,  is  known  to  have  disliked  him ;  but  the 
conduct  of  his  troops  in  this  expedition  nuist  weigh  heavier  against 
lam  ui  the  scale;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say  that  he  could  neither  pre- 
vent nor  punish  their  excesses  ;  a  man  of  real  goodness  would  not 
kive  placed  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  was  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion such  abominations.     It  is  said  that  in  this  attempt  to  conquer 
Upper  Egypt,  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain.     No  efforts 
mere  spared  for  effecting  this  conquest.     Desaix  fortiiicd  Syene, 
ndy  Frenchman-like,  inscribed  the  termination  of  die  mnrch  of  the 
French  through  £g}'pt  on  a  granite  rock  beyond  the  Cataracts : 
coffee-houses  were  established  here,  in  which  the  officers  gambled 
irith  cards  manufactured  upon  the  spot,  and  the  soldiers,  with  a 
guetj  equally  characteristic,  set  up  a  mile-stone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion^ Route  de  Paris,  No.  onze  cent,  soixante  sept  miiles  trois  cents 
fmrante.     Gantheaume  was  ordered  to  fit  out  an  expedition  from 
aaez  against  Cosseir,  occupy  that  port,  and  establish  if  possible  a 
communication  between  Desaix  and  the  towns  of  Yam bu,  Jedda, 
Hd  Moclia.     Tlie  latter  part  of  the  plan  failed  because  the  Arabi- 
108  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  professions  cf  l>uonapaite;  and 
the  attempt  against  Cosseir  failed  also ;  but  that  fort  some  time 
ifterwards  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Belliard.     Murad 
neantime,  taught  by  experience,  kept  up  a  desultory  war  ;  the  abi- 
lity which  he  displayed  in  these  trying  circumstances  established  his 
Mceiidancy  over  the  other  Beys ;  his  power  among  the  Mamelukes 
VIS  never  so  absolute  as  when  he  was  struggling  widi  tliis  formida- 
Uc  foe;  and  the  French  were  finally  glad  to  compound  with  him 
iy  a  treaty,  which  left  him  master  of  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt. 

M.  M iot  asserts  tiiat  Buonaparte  undertook  the  expedition  on 
UI  assurance  that  Talleyrand  would  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
ibtaiu  tlie  Porte's  consent  to  the  seizure  of  Egypt.  Talleyrand, 
kesays,  was  too  wise  to  undertake  such  an  embassy,  and  it  is  not 
e^gr  to  believe  tliat  Buonaparte  could  expect  any  such  negociation 
to  succeed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  not  long  before  he  learnt 
the  Turks  were  preparing  to  act  against  him.     Ibrahim  Bey, 

with 
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with  a  force  of  Mamelukes  which  he  had  learnt  n  9t  to  despiie,  I 
retreated  intoSyria^  and  Djezzar,  the  pacha  of  Acre,  had  taken  i 
session  of  the  fort  of  El  Arish  on  the  frontier.  '.  onaparte  resol 
upon  entering  Syria  that  he  might  break  up  Ibrahim's  force, 
nish  Djezzar,  and  meet  the  Turkish  army  half  way  on  their  luM 
march.  He  had  another  and  not  less  powerfal  motive :  Syrk^ 
a  fertile  countryi  as  yet  unravaged,  and  Damascus  one  of 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  Lei^ant.  He  took  with  him  about  t%i 
men  J  consisting  of  four  divisions  of  infantry  under  Generals  Kiel 
Regnier,  Lasnes,  and  Bon.  Murat  commanded  the  csval 
amounting  to  800,  Daumartin  die  artillery,  Cafiarelli  the  ei 
neers.  Buonaparte  had  mounted  a  detachment  upon  dromedtti 
far  this  expedition ;  their  patience  of  heat  and  thirst  lie  thooj 
would  render  them  peculiarly  serviceable.  Ceioit  une  idee  k 
reuse  que  celle  de  rendre  propres  ct  la  guerre  ce$  animaux  $obrt 
UgerSy  says  M.  Miot.  They  who  reflect  as  they  oi:^ht  upon^ 
qualities  with  which  the  camel  is  endowed,  and  the  purposes 
which  it  b  so  evidently  destined,  will  not  easily  admit  the  ha| 
ness  of  die  idea.  The  patience,  the  gentleness,  the  docility  of 
animal  had  hitherto  sanctified  it  to  the  uses  of  commerce  anc 
peace.  Buonaparte  is  the  first  person  who  ever  desecrated  the 
ture  of  the  camel,  without  which  the  desert  would  b^  impassal 
by  training  it  to  war.  A  treatise  was  once  vnitten  to  prove  I 
the  sun  is  the  place  of  punishment,  and  that  its  light  proceeds  U 
that  fire  in  which  the  sinful  are  everlastingly  tormented ; — it  i 
be  sai$l  of  the  camel  corps  as  of  this  hypothesis,  that  the  genitti 
tfie  inventor  was  less  remarkable  than  the  hardness  of  his  he 
M.  Larrey,  in  a  better  spirit,  devised  means  of  carrying  the  won 
ed  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side  the  camel's  hunch,  so  suspen< 
as  to  give  the  least  possible  motion,  and  so  constructed  as  to  all 
the  sufferer  in  case  of  necessity  to  be  laid  in  them  at  lengdi ;  1 
camels  were  assigned  for  this  service ;  but  no  sooner  had  t 
reached  the  frontiers,  than  with  that  inhumanity  which  charaeteri 
the  whole  expedition,  they  were  seized  for  the  transport  servi 
and  the  hospital  was  left  to  shift  as  it  could.  'Dugua  was  lefk 
Cairo  with  the  command  in  chief,  Desaix  in  Upper  Egypt,  : 
Marmont  at  Alexandria,  because  of  his  iborough  knowledge 
artillery  and  engineering.  Rear-admiral  P6r6e  was  ordered 
embark  some  battering  guns  at  Alexandria,  and  co-operate  with 
army  upon  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Resnier^s  division  formed  the  advanced-guard,  and  laid  siegi 
£1  Ansh,  an  old  square  castle  in  a  miserable  town,  unprovided  v 
artillery,  and  garrisoned  by  Amauts  and  Maugrebins,  who  conA 
m  die  iMipport  of  Djezzar's  cavalry,  and  of  Ibrahim  Bey.  In 
eottfioitriog  the  town  he  had  no  less  dian  dOO* men  wounded:  1 
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made  him  more  cautious^  and  he  contented  himself  with  block- 
g  the  fort  till,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  was  joined  by  Kleber  and  his 
ion.  During  this  time  the  Mamelukes  encamped  within  half 
IgMe  of  the  enemy,  in  a  good  position,  behind  a  ravine  ;  and 
^  Ijiey  suffered  diemselves  to  be  surprised  on  the  follow- 
Bij^t.  This  was  on  the  14di  February  ;  on  the  17th,  Buo- 
icte  arrived,  and  being  joined  that  day  by  the  other  divisions 
Ae  artillery,  the  whole  Syrian  army  was  now  before  £1  Ariab. 
the  oauarch  from  Salehieh  the  soldiers  had  suffered  much,  and 
ft  in  a  state  of  mind  which  the  slightest  opposition  would  have 
b  niutinous.  The  civil  part  of  the  army  bemg  on  hors&  did  not 
ijura  to  approach  the  columns,  for  the  men  murmured  if  they 
wqr  persons  suffering  less  than  themselves;  they  seized  the  wa- 
ikins  from  the  general's  camels,  and  it  would  Iiave  been  not 
daogerous  than  useless  to  attempt  to  restrain  them.  On  the 
miig  after  his  arrival  Buonaparte  took  the  command  of  the 
e  ia  person,  and  began  to  batter  the  castle  with  his  field-pieces; 
valU  had  been  well  built,  and  the  bullets  glancing  from  them 
d  several  men  in  the  French  camp.  On  the  20th,  however, 
garrison  surrendered  after  a  defence  in  which  Berthier  says 
bad  displayed  much  barbarous  courage,  and  infinitely  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  rabble.  M.  Miot 
tliat  cm  being  summoned  they  luckily  laid  down  their  arms.  A 
^  resistance  would  greatly  have  embarrassed  Buonaparte; 
wons  were  already  failing,  and  it  would  soon  have  b^ome 
lU]  difficult  to  advance  or  to  retire.  The  soldiers  cut  down 
palm  trees  for  the  sake  of  their  tops,  and  camels  and  horses 
I  killed  for  the  sick.  It  rained  incessantly  during  the  siege ; 
troops  were  delighted  with  the  first  watering,  but  they  soon 
in  tQ  cisrse  the  rain  a^  heartily  as  they  had  the  burning  skies 
Sgypt.  The  wounded  suffered  severely  from  the  weather ;  it 
kapossible  to  shelter  them,  and  many  in  consequence  were 
deed  with  tetanos,  which  in  ever^  instance  proved  fataL 
Iffore  the  army  set  out  upon  this  expedition  the  plague  had 
MB  out  at  Damietta,  Mansoura,  and  Alexandria;  and  one  sol- 
had  decidedly  died  of  it  at  Cairo.  The  troops  carried  this 
isa  with  them,  unknown  to  themselves,  and  before  they  reached 
Irish  four  ^$oes  occurred.  They  found  it  also  in  that  place. 
mg  aoK&ci  aick  and  wounded  who  were  lying  there  in  a  dungeon^^ 
<Hil  light  or  fresh  air,  upon  rotten  mats,  covered  with  vermin, 
woutHis  naked,  gangrened  and  full  of  maggots,  were  some 
0V€ry  symptom  of  plague.  Every  possible  precaution  was 
I  tQ.  prevent  the  evil  from  spreading ;  the  dead  bodies  with 
l^llievCOurta  of  the  fort  were  filled,  were  buried  in  the  trenches ; 
^  tfaioe  which  could  contain  the  infection  was  burnt :  fires  were 
^  kiiidled 
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kindled  in  every  apartment,  and  the  whole  building  cleaned  and  « 
white  limed ;  after  which  it  was  garrisoned,  and  the  wounded  were  ;_ 
left  there,  this  place  being  considered  as  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  ^ 
Syrian  side.     From  hence  they  marched  for  Kan  Jounes,  the  fint  - 
village  in  Palestine.     Kleber's  division  led  the  way,  and  after  a  ^ 
forced  march  of  nine  leagues  found  itself,  upon  shifting  sands,  only  «, 
two  leagues  from  the  place  whence  it  had  set  off:  this  error  or  .^ 
treachery  cost  the  guide  his  life,     '^llie  other  divisions  followed  his  . 
track,  and  for  eight  and  forty  hours  suffered  dreadfully  from  heat 
and  want  of  water.     Buonaparte  meantime  and  his  staff,  having  ^ 
better  guides,  set  out  for  Kan  Jounes,  thinking  to  find  the  army   ', 
there ;  to  his  astonishment  and  immhient  danger  he  found  the  Ma*  ^ 
melukes  instead,  who  had  retreated  there  after  their  dispersion  at  y 
El  Arish.     Had  they  at  that  moment  been  commanded  by  an  able 
leader,  Buonaparte  must  have  beeu  destroyed,  and  might  still  hare   .. 
left  u  doubtful  character  in  history.     He  had  no  other  force  with 
him  than  a  detachment  of  dromedaries ;  they  halted,  while  he  retired 
to  Santes  three  leagues  into  the  desert,  and  the  enemy,  instead  of  ^ 
reconnoitnng  his  force,  took  panic  and  fled.     Ilfaut  croire  aufor* 
talisme,  says  M.  Miot! 

When  the  army  was  once  more  united  they  advanced  to  Gaz^: 
the  Mamelukes  disappeared  as  they  approached,  and  left  behind 
them  ample  magazines  in  the  fort.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  gross 
folly  of  the  enemy,  Buonaparte  could  not  have  provisioned  his 
troops  in  Syria.  'By  sea  it  was  impossible  to  supply  them  because 
of  the  English,  and  to  bring  convoys  across  the  desert  from  Egypt 
was  not  more  practicable.  Berthier  says  that  the  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing sent  out  deputies  to  treat  with  tliejrench.  were  treated  as 
friends.  The  Commissary  affords  a  ha{]^  commentary  upon  dm 
passage,  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  French  treat  their  friends-— 
they  cut  down  fruit  trees,  tore  down  the  doors,  and  pulled  down 
the  houses  for  fuel.  He  himself  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  sentiment 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  holy  ground  which  w  as  now  so  near ;  and  • 
exulting  in  his  superiority  over  the  ignorant  crowd  who  cared  not 
upon  what  ground  they  trod,  he  exclaims,  Qu'ii  rrie&t  sembli  beau 
deparcourir  Jerusalem  avec  le  Bible,  et  de  chatiter  le  Tdsse  sur^s 
murailles  renversees ! — More  provisions  were  found  at  Ramlab,  and 
on  the  4th  March  Jaffa  was  invested. 

-  '^riiis  town  stands  on  a  little  eminence,  tlie  declivity  of  which  is 
such  that  the  houses  appear  above  each  other  like  seats  in  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  the  streets  are  paved  in  steps.  A  small  citadel  6n 
the  summit  conuTianded  the  town  ;  a  wall  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  two  or  three  feet  thick,  surrounded  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  It  was  without  rampart  or  ditch,  and  only  distinguishable  by 
its  battlements  from  a  common  garden  wall.    The  government  M  [ 
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titne  ivas  favourable  to  industrji  and  the  population  was  in* 
ling — it  was  estimated  at  from  6  to  7000. 
aving  reconnoitred  the  town,  Buonaparte  opened  his  trenches- 
ig  the  nighty  and  constructed  four  batteries ;  he  then  sent  a 
aons  to  the  commander,  beginning, '  God  is  clement  and  merci- 
Bnd  saying  that  his  heart  was  affected  at  the  evils  which  the 
must  endure  if  taken  by  assault,  and  therefore  he  offered  safety 
e  ^rrison  and  protection  to  the  inhabitants  if  they  would  suIh 
Djezzar  had  placed  a  strong  garrison  there,  consisting,  ac- 
ii^to  Bertfaier,  of  about  1200  Turkish  gunners,  and  2500  Mau* 
ms  and  Arnauts ;  tlie  summons  was  sent  by  a  Turk,  and  the 
nandant,  receiving  it  a  la  Turque^  cut  off  the  messenger's  head, 
reach  vi'as  made  in  less  than  four  hours,  and  the  place  was 
Hitly  carried  by  storm.  Berthiersays  the  garrison  were  put  to 
word,  as  diey  refused  to  surrender.  Larrey  chuses  rather  dex- 
tsly  to  insinuate  the  same  falsehood  than  thus  roundly  to  assert 
*  Je  me  dispenserai/  he  says,  *  de  parler  des  suites  horribles 
ntrmine  ordinairement  Passant  d^'une  place.  J'ai  etc  le  triste 
in  de  ceiui  de  Jaffa,  aii  ton  entra  le  7  Mars,  aprhun  combat 
idtre  de  plusieurs  keures.'  The  events  which  followed  the  cap- 
of  Jafia  were  not  ordinary  ones,  M.  Larrey  !  But  before  we 
eed  to  that  event  which  distinguishes  this  siege  from  all  others 
lodeni  history,  and  in  European  warfare,  let  us  hear  Miot's 
unt  of  what  was  selon  les  rigies, 

rhe  soldier/  says  he,  '  abandons  himself  to  all  the  fury  which  an 
It  authorises.  He  strikes,  he  slays,  nothing  can  impede  him; 
'where  the  love  of  glory, — let  us  venture  to  say  the  desire  ofpillage, — 
s  him  brave  danger^and  forget  even  wounds,  of  which  the  pain  i^ 
elt  till  the  end  of  the  combat.  All  the  horrors  which  accompany 
Bptnre  of  a  town  by  storm  are  repeated  in  every  street,  in  every 
^  You  bear  the  cries  of  a  violated  girl,  calling  in  vain  for  help  to 
th'er  whom  they  are  outraging  in  like  manner, — to  a  father  whom 
are  butchering!  No  asylum  is  respected.  The  blood  streams  on 
'  side ;  at  every  step  you  meet  with  human  beings  groaning  and 
ing.  What  can  restrain  the  soldier  in  such  a  moment  ? — satiety, 
ther  weariness,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  his  plunder  V 

lot  was  ordered  by  General  Berthier  to  take  a  detachment  of 
oneers  and  remove  the  wounded — the  carabineers  all  left  him 
lan  to  the  spoil.  The  breach  through  which  he  entered  had 
made  in  an  old  tower ;  a  young  grenadier,  who  had  been  shot 
fill  the  breast,  was  lying  in  the  door-way  which  opened  into 
nd  Miot  was  about  to  remove  him  into  a  corner  of  the 
r^  when  a  Frenchman,  leading  away  a  horse  which  be  had  seized 
t  plunder,  came  to  the  spot :  the  horse  shrunk  from  trampling 
i  the  wounded  man  who  lay  before  him ;  but  theaoldier,  regard* 
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less  of  the  supplications  and  lifted  arms  of  his  comrade,  and  mock* 
ing  at  M.  Miot  who  displayed,  as  he  tells  us,  on  this  occasion  um 
sensibilize  bien  ridicule  in  a  town  taken  by  assault,  forced  the  horse 
over  the  livuig  body  of  his  countryman,  and  was  followed  by  a  troio|i 
of  spoilers  as  brutal  as  himself. 

The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  retired  into  one  of  the  forti 
and  into  the  mosques.  Hiey  laid  down  their  arms ;  the  Egyptians 
were  separated,  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  Turks,  Maugra* 
bins  and  Amauts,  from  3  to  4000  in  number,  were  placed  under  9 
strong  guard.  This  was  on  the  Cith  March.  The  French  com- 
missary (M.  Miot,  whose  narrative  we  arc  now  following)  distri- 
buted biscuit  to  them,  and  vessels  were  given  them,  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  fetch  water  for  themselves,  going  in  detachmeutl 
and  under  an  escort.  On  the  8th,  Buonaparte  addressed  a  proclama* 
lion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Gaza,  Ramlah,  and 
Jaffa^  beginning,  as  usual,  God  is  clement  and  merciful ;  and  aqk- 
ing  by  what  right  Djezzar  Pacha  had  extended  his  authority  over 
them,  by  what  right  he  had  sent  troops  to  £1  Arish,  aqd  thereby 
invaded  the  territory  of  Egypt, — a  question  which  came  as  fitljr 
from  Buonaparte  as  the  names  of  God  and  of  mercy.  '  It  ii 
good  for  you  to  know/  he  continued,  '  tliat  all  human  efforts,  ad 
unavailing  against  me,  for  all  that  I  undertake  must  succeed.  Th^j 
who  declare  tiiemsclves  niy  friends  will  prosper,  they  who  declart 
themselves  my  enemies  must  perish.  Tlie  examples  of  Jvffie^  wfiA 
Ciraza  ought  to  convince  you  that  if  I  am  terrible  to  my  enemies  I 
am  also  good  to  my  friends,  and,  above  all,  clement  and  merciful 
towards  the  poor  people.'  In  the  same  strain  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Sheiks,  Ulemas,  and  commandants  of  Jenis^leio* 
lie  wrote  also  to  Djezzar  :  '  The  provinces  of  Gaza,  Raml^  i^id 
•faiTa  are  in  my  power.  I  have  treated  with  generosity  those  of 
your  troops  who  placed  tliemselves  at  my  discretion ;  I  have  been 
severe  towards  those  who  have  violated  the  rights  of  war.  I  sbaU 
march  in  a  few  days  against  Acre.  But  wherefore  should  I  deprive 
an  old  man  whom  I  know  not  of  some  years  of  life  ?  What  are  » , 
few  leagues  more  of  territory  on  the  side  of  a  country  which  I  hav« 
conquered  ?  Since  God  gives  me  victory,  1  \vish,  after  his  exsm^U^ 
to  be  clement  and  merciful  not  only  toward  the  people,  but  wbq 
toward  the  great.  Be  tiien  my  friend,  be  the  enemy  of  the  Maine* 
hikes  and  the  English,  and  I  will  do  you  as  much  good  as  I  have 
done  evil,  and  as  I  am  still  able  to  do/ 

We  come  now  to  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  toward  the  prispn* 
ers  at  Jaifa — of  that  Buonaparte,  who,  at  the  very  moment  wh^n 
be  was  thus  professing  io  be  clement  and  meiciful  after  the 
example  of  God,  resolved  upon  the  deliberate  murder  of  his 
prisoners  I  Dr.  Clm-ke  j»  his  Trave.ls  has  endeavoured  to  acqqk 
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fiiiOQsparte  of  this  infernal  act^  upon  the  ground  that  when  he 
Bimself  was  at  Jaffa  he  did  not  hear  the  story.  Aud  in  Dr.  Rees'tf 
Cyclopaedia,  among  the  instances  of  memorable  assauhs  in  latter 
times,  it  is  said,  '  the  storming  of  Jaffa  by  Buonaparte,  the 
garrison  of  which  place,  3500  strong,  was  nearly  extirpated,  pre- 
eents  a  striking  and  frightful  picture  of  Turkish  obstinacy/  This 
assaulty  however,  as  has  been  seen,  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
veuMirkable ;  and  it  b  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks  which  nakes 
Ae  afber^picture  frightful! 

M.  Miot  could  not  venture,  in  his  first  edition,  to  describe  the 
avaaGre,  or  call  it  by  its  true  name ;  his  description,  however. 
Cautious  as  it  necessarily  was,  would  alone  have  coi^rmed  Sir 
Robert  Wilsoa's  account. 

'  How  difficult  it  is,'  be  says,  ^  to  restrain  the  soldiers  under  such  cir* 
GBttstances !  The  g^nson  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  They 
had  the  peyroent  which  they  promised  us  when  they  sallied  with  bags 
in  their  hands  to  carry  the  heads  of  the  wretches  whose  lot  it  might  be 
t#  £sU.  Nothing  would  have  saved  us  from  death ;  the  garrison  there* 
foie  must  have  expected  to  receive  it,  and  its  resignation  was  stern  and 
noble.  No  tears — no  cries :  an  old  man  made  himself  be  buried  alive 
in  the  sands  of  the  sea ;  every  one  performed  his  ablution  before  he 
died,  and  with  dry  eyes,  giving  and  receiving  an  eternal  fiirewel, 
appeared  to  defy  death,  and  to  say,  1  quit  this  world  to  go  and  enjoy 
laMing  happiness  with  Mahommed.  Here  it  is  that  we  see  the  strength 
which  religion  or  fanaticism  can  give  in  the  last  momenb.' 

His  account,  published  as  it  was  at  Paris  in  1804,  would  de- 
cisively prove  that  tbe  garrison  were  not  put  to  the  sword  in  the 
assault,  but  deliberately  drawn  out  and  murdered  afterwards. 

Bat  let  us  hear  what  the  same  writer  says  when  he  no  longer 
Seared  to  declare  the  whole  truth. 

'  Here  it  is  that  I  must  make  a  most  painful  recital.  The  frankness, 
IwiU  venture  to  say  the  candour,  which  may  be  observed  in  these 
Memoirs,  make  it  a  duty  that  I  should  not  pass  over  in  silence  the 
«veiit  which  \  am  about  to  relate,  and  of  which  I  was  witness.  If  I 
have  pledged  myself  in  writing  this  work  not  to  judge  the  actions  of  the 
nan  who  will  be  judged  by  posterity,  I  have  also  pledged  myself  to 
reveal  every  thing  which  may  enlighten  opinion  conf:erntng  him.  It  it 
jMt  therefore  that  I  should  repeat  the  motives  which  were  enforced  at 
thetime^  to  authorize  a  determination  so  cruel  as  that  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners  at  Jafia.  Behold  then  the  considerations  which 
aeem  to  have  provoked  it.  The  army,  already  weakened  by  its  loss  at 
the  sieges  of  £1  Arish  and  of  Jaffa,*  was  still  more  so  by  diseases, 
vhose  ravages  became  from  day  to  day  more  alarming.     It  had  great 

'  *  The  lo»  here  was  not  great.  Larrey  says  ahoot  30  were  wounded  daring  the  iEege; 
vd  Mf  in  the  aisanit.  The  Iomci  then,  which  had  bees  alicidy  sustained,  could  notte«« 
weighed  iBU(b  in  the  scale, 
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difficulties  in  maintaining  itself,  and  the  soldier  rarefy  received  his  fuK 
ration.  This  difficulty  of  subsistence  would  augment  m  consequence  of 
the  evil  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards  us.  To  feed  the  Ja& 
prisoners  while  we  kept  them  with  us,  was  not  only  to  increase  oar 
wants,  but  also  constantly  to  encumber  our  own  movements^  to  confine 
them  at  Jaffa  would,  without  removing  the  first  inconvenience,  have 
created  another — the  possibility  of  a  revolt,  considering  the  smaH  force 
that  could  have  been  left  to  garrison  the  place ;  to  send  them  into 
Egypt  would  have  been  obliging  ourselves  to  dismiss  a  considerable 
detachment,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  force  of  the  expedition^ 
to  set  them  at  liberty  upon  their  parole,  notwithstanding  all  the  engage- 
ments into  which  they  could  have  entered,  would  have  been  sending 
them  to  increase  the  strength  of  our  enemies,  and  particularly  the 
garrison  of  St.  John  d'Acre ;  for  Djezzar  was  not  a  man  ^o  respect 
promises  made  by  his  soldiers,  men  also  little  religious  themselves  as  to 
a  jpoint  of  honour  of  which  they  knew  not  the  force.  There  reroairied 
then  only  one  course  which  reconciled  every  thing  :  it  was  a  frightful 
one  ;  however  it  appears  to  have  been  believed  to  be  necessary. 
•  *  On  the  20  Ventose^  (March  10,)  in  the  afternoon,  the  Jafb  prisoners- 
were  put  in  motion  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  square  battalion  formed  by 
the  troops  of  General  Bon's  division.  A  dark  rumour  of  the  fate  which 
was  prepared  for  them,  determined  me,  as  well  as  many  other  persons, 
to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow  this  silent  column  of  victims,  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  what  had  been  told  me  was  well  founded,  llie 
Turks,  marching  pell-mell,  already  foresaw  their  fate ;  they  shed  no 
tears ;  they  uttered  no  cries ;  they  were  resigned.  Some,  who  were 
wounded,  and  could  not  march  so  fast  as  the  rest,  were  bayonetted  on 
the  way.  Some  others  went  about  the  crowd,  and  appeared  to  be 
giving  salutary  advice  in  this  imminent  danger.  Perhaps  the  boldest 
might  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  them  to  break 
through  the  battalion  which  surrounded  them:  perhaps  they  hoped  that 
in  dispersing  themselves  over  the  plains  which  they  were  crossing,  a 
certain  number  might  escape  death.  Every  means  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  this,  and  the  Turks  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  Having  reached 
the  sand-hills  to  the  south  west  of  Jaffa  they  were  halted  near  a  pool 
of  stagnant  and  dirty  water.  Then  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
troops  bad  the  mass  divided  into  small  bodies,  and  these  being  led  to 
many  different  parts  were  there  fusilladed.  This  horrible  operation 
required  much  time,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  troops  employed 
in  this  dreadful  sacrifice :  I  owe  it  to  these  troops  to  declare  that  they 
did  not  without  extreme  repugnance  submit  to  the  abominable  service 
which  was  required  from  their  victorious  hands.  There  was  a  group 
of  prisoners  near  the  pool  of  water,  among  whom  were  some  old  chieft 
of  a  nobje  and  resolute  courage,  and  one  yQung  man  whose  courage 
was  dreadfully  shaken.  At  so  tender  an  age  he  must  have  believed  himself 
innocent,  and  that  feeling<hurried  him  on  to  an  action  which  appeared 
tp  shock  those  about  him.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  horse 
which  the  chief  of  the  French  troops  rode,  and  embraced  the  knees  of 
that  officer,  imploring  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  exclaiming,  Of  what 

am 
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am  I  guilty  ?  What  evil  have  I  done  ?  His  tears,  his  affecting  cries  were 
unavailing ;  they  could  not  change  the  fatal  sentence  pronounced  upon 
hb  lot.  With  the  exception  of  this  young  roan,  all  the  other  Turks 
Bade  their  ablutions  calmly  in  the  stagnant  water  x)f  which  I  have 
•poken,  theq  taking  each  olher^s  hand,  after  h^i;ig  laid  it  upon  the 
heart  and  the  ^ips,  accordiiig  to  the  manner  of  salutation,  they  gave 
and  receiyed  an  eternal  adieu.  Their  courageous  spirits  appeared  to 
4efy.4eath;  you  saw  in  their  tranquillity  the  confidence  which  in  these 
last  ipoments  was  inspired  by  their  religion,  and  the  hope  of  a  happy 
hereaifter.  They  seemed  to  say,  I  quit  this  world  to  go  and  enjoy 
with  Mahommed  a  lasting  happiness.  Thus  the  reward  after  this  life 
which  the  Koran  promises  supported  the  Mussulman,  conquered  indeed, 
l»ot  still  proud  in  his  adversity. 

•   '  I  saw  a  respectable  old  man  whose  tone  and  manners  announced  a^ 
mperior  rank.     I  saw  him  coolly  order  a  hole  to  be  made  before  him 
in  the  loose  sand,  deep  enough  to  bury  him  alive ;  doubtless  he  did  not 
.chose  to  die  by  ^y  other  hajids  ^an  those  of  his  own  people :  within 
this  protecting  and  dolorous  grave  he  laid  himself  upon  his  back;  and 
his  comrades  addressing  their  supplicatory  prayers  to  God,  covered  him 
presently  with  sand,  and  trampled  afterwards  vpon  the  soil  which  served 
him  for  a  winding  sheet,  probably  with  the  idea  of  accelerating  the  end 
of  his  sufferings.     This  spectacle,  which  makes  my  heart  palpitate,  and 
which  I  paint  i>ut  too  feMy,  took  place  during  the  execution  of  the 
parties  distributed  about  the  sand  hills.     At  lenstl^  there  remained 
no  more  of  all  the  prisoners  than  those  who  were  placed  near  the  pool 
of  water.     Our  soldiers  had  exhausted  their  jcartridges ;  and  it  was 
necessary  jto  /destroy  them  with  the  bayonet  and  .the  sword.     I  could 
not  svpport  ^is  horrible  sight,  but  hastened  awsty,  pale  and  almost 
Anting.     Somex)fficers  informed  me  in  the  evening  that  these  unhappy 
men,  yielding  to  that  irresistible  impulse  of  nature  which  makes  us 
shrink  from  death  even  when  we  have  no  longer  a  hope  of  escaping  it, 
strove  to  get  one  behind  another,  and  received  in  their  l^mbs,  the  blows 
aimed  at  the  heart,  which  would  at  once  have  jterminated  iheir  wretched 
lives.     Then  was  there  formed,  since  it  must  be  related,  a  dreadful 
pyramid  of  tl^e  dead  and  of  the  dying  streaming  with  blood,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  drag  away  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  already  ex- 
pired, in  order  to  finish  the  wretches  who,  under  cover  of  this  frightful 
and  shocking  rampart,  had  not  yet  been  reached.     This  picture  is  exact 
and  fiuthful ;  and  the  recollection  makes  my  hand  treipble,  though  the 
whole  horror  is  not  described.' 

When  the  first  account  of  this  massacre  was  published  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  many  persons  doubted  and  not  a  few  disbelieved 
it.  Tley  thought  it  too  monstrous  to  be  possible ;  and  they  were 
strengthened  in  this  incredulity  by  remembering  that  when  the 
National  Convention  pasta  decree  for  refusing  quarter  to  the  British 
tad  Hanoveriansi  the  armies  had  refused  to  obey  it.     Buona- 

Erte,  who   made  thi»  publiqatioB  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  one  of 
I  complaints  .against  the  EngUsh  government^  is  now  known, 

c  3  during 
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during  hb  retirement  at  Elba,  to  have  admitted  both  the  atrocioui 
acts  of  which  that  ofiicer  in  so  manly  a  manner  accused  him ,  anc|  tQ 
have  justified  them  by  necessity, — the  devil's  plea.  Sir  Robert,  likt 
M.  Miot,  makes  an  excuse  for  the  soldiers  who  were  employed  ia 
this  accursed  service.  *  There  would  be  a  want  of  generosi^/  he 
says,  '  in  naming  individuals,  and  branding  them  to  die  latest  po»- 
teritjT  with  infamy  for  obeying  a  command,  when  their  submission 
became  an  act  of  necessity,  since  the  whole  army  did  not  routinj 
against  the  execution/  He  adds  that  Kleber  remonstrated  against 
it  in  the  most  strenuous  manner ;  that  Bonn,  whose  division  was 
made  to  commit  the  butchery,  was  absent ;  that  the  officer  who 
commanded  in  his  absence  refused  to  execute  the  order,  till 
Buonaparte  sent  Berthier  to  enforce  obedience ;  and  that  several 
French  officers,  from  whom  his  information  was  partly  derived, 
declared  the  recollection  of  this  massacre  tormented  them;  du^ 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  sights  of  cruelty,  they  could  not 
look  back  upon  it  without  horror.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  what^ 
^ver  guilt  may  attach  to  the  instruments  in  this  massacre,  is  pri- 
marily and  exclusively  derived  from  Buonaparte  himself;  Buoiui* 
parte  who,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  resolving  upon  the  mas* 
sacre,  issued  proclamations  in  which  he  professed  to  be  clement 
and  merciful  after  the  example  of  God!  There  are  deeds  of  so 
black  a  criminality  as  to  be  beyond  all  earthly  redemption;  '  and 
this  is  of  them.'  Had  the  after-actious  of  Buonaparte  been  as 
good  as  they  have  been  evil,  the  massacre  of  Jaffa  would  have  left 
upon  his  memory  a  stain  of  ineffaceable  guilt,  an  infamy  which  no 
aeries  of  victories,  no  glory,  no  power  or  dominion,  no  lapse  of 
ages  could  obliterate : — the  deed  could  never  have  been  undone. 

rSt  ^i  Tnrp«7f«|ytfy, 
'Aff'oiirroy  ovf  Av 

Avtmro  Sifuv  tfytt»  r^^» — Pindar,  Olymp*  2* 

But  so  far  has  Buonaparte  been  from  imitating  the  example  of 
j&ugustus,  and  seeking,  by  the  use  of  imperial  power,  to  win  from 
the  minds  of  men  (too  easily  won  in  such  cases)  an  amnesty  for 

East  offences,  that  the  massacre  at  Jaffa  is  forgotten  because  ha 
as  overshadowed  it  by  hiAger  crimes.  They  who  call  to  mivd  the 
devastation  which  he  bafl  spread  over  the  whcJe  extent  of  EmropiQ, 
from  Lisl^on  to  Mosco,  can  feel  po  additional  indication,  no 
deeper  abhorrence  for  this  incarnation  of  the  £vil  Principle, -wbtP 
they  think  of  bis  deeds  in  Syria  and  E^pt.  Since  the  peac^  of 
Amiens,  more  than  four  millions  of  human  beings  have  b^n  sacrie 
ficed  to  the  personal  a^ibit^qk  ol  Napoleon  JEluQnaparte;  and  how 
alight  a  postiotp  of  tb^  gceat  ag||i!q;ate  o{  vemxy  whereof  he  ba^ 

been 
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iMen  author  and  sole  main-springs  does  even  this  statement  repre- 
Mit!  In  his  history,  the  murder  of  more  than  '3000  men  in  cold 
Mood,  deliberately  resolved  on,  and  deliberately  executed,  >viU  be 
treated  by  his  historians  as  it  is  by  himself — as  a  mere  trifle,  an 
^vent  acarcely  worthy  of  mention.  The  spot  is  lost  in  the  confluent 
iraption  of  his  enormities. 

-  Hut  in  the!  history  of  the  French  army  the  event  is  of  more  im- 
porttifce.  From  that  hour  the  character  of  that  army  vias  irreme- 
diably fixed ;  like  Macbeth 

they  were  in 
So  deep  in  blood,  that  sin  must  pluck  on  sin. 

Hie  sense  of  honour  and  of  self-respect  was  from  that  hour  for 
fv^rlost;  after  such  a  deed,  they  became  what  South  calls  hell-and- 
damnatiou  proof;  it  was  an  infernal  sacrament  by  which  their 
leader  baptized  them  in  blood,  to  be  flt  servants  of  himself  and 
children  of  reprobation.  From  this  school  his  generals,  bis  dukes, 
and  his  marshals  have  proceeded — Murat,  Junot,  Lasnes,  Savary, 
BeUiard,  Davoust,  &c.  The  character  there  acquired  was  com- 
municated to  the  whole  French  army,  and  it  can  now  no  longer  be 
doubted  that  there  can  be  no  peace  for  Europe  while  such  an  army 
continues  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  civilized  society. 
.  Buonaparte  did  not  advance  from  Jaffa  till  four  days  after  the 
IBassacre,  though  the  unburied  bodies  of  his  victims  lay  reeking 
uider  his  nostrils.  The  number  is  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  at 
3800.  Miot  thinks  there  were  not  quite  so  many ;  Berthier  says 
the  garrison  who  were  put  to  the  sword  were  about  .S700 ;  a  few 
hundred  more  or  less  signify  little  in  this  account.  The  French  in- 
clined to  the  right  on  their  way,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  some 
Nauplasian  and  Damascan  troops,  who  were  on  this  occasion  too 
pradent  to  expose  themselves  to  any  serious  loss.  In  one  affair 
they  compelled  the  invaders  to  retreat,  and  wounded  General  Da- 
mas  dangerously;  and  in  another,  Lasnes's  division  suffered  more 
injury  than  it  inflicted.  This  was  a  severe  march  for  the  cattle  of 
the  camp,  especially  for  the  camels,  animals  whom  nature  has 
destined  for  a  level*  country  and  a  sandy  soil,  and  who  were 
over-worked  in  a  clayey  country,  among  mountains,  and  in  a 
leasoa  of  heavy  rahis.  On  the  l6th,  Kleber  took  possession  of 
Caifia  without  resistance,  and  here  also  the  Turks,  with  their  usual 
improdeDce,  left  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  biscuit.  A 
garrison  was  left  here  under  Lambert,  chief  of  the  dromedary  squa- 
dron. This  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance :  but  Buona- 
parte had  no  hold  upon  Syria  unless  he  made  himself  master  of 

*  The  Arabs  have  a  saving  that  if  you  ask  the  camel  which  he  likct  besti  up  hill«  or 
devn,  he  will  ieply,  Cocrtcuive  ii§^t  upon  both. 

c  4  Acre, 
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Acre,  for  the  rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants,  is  alt 
brought  to  that  port.  The  ports  of  that  country^  whose  m^rcbantt  ' 
were  once  princes^  have  been  injured  by  design,  as  well  as  by  long 
neglect,  and  the  course  of  nature.  The  Emir  Fakreddin,  whose 
name  was  90  well  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  blocked 
up  as  far  as  he  could  all  the  harbours  from  Bairout  to  Acre,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  entering  them;  he  did  this  by  sink- 
ing boats  and  stones  in  them.  Something  had  probably  been  done 
to  remove  these  obstructions  at  Acre,  and  the  port,  thou^  bad, 
was  the  best  upon  the  coast.  There  is  better  anchorage  at  Caiffa, 
but  ships  are  exposed  there  to  a  prevailing  north-west  wind,  from 
which  at  Acre  they  are  sheltered  by  the  town  itself.  And  here 
Buonaparte  beheld  that  sight  which  of  all  others  he  abhorred  and  ' 
dreaded  most — the  British  flag  upon  the  seas.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
with  the  Tigre  and  the  Theseus,  was  in  the  road.  Already  he 
trembled  for  his  expected  battering-train ;  but  never  having  yet  en*' 
countered  the  English  upon  shore,  he  little  expected  the  loss  and 
humiliation  which  awaited  him  before  the  walls  of  Acre. 

*  The  fortifications  of  this  town/-«ays  Volney,  *  though  more  fre- 
quently repaired  than  any  others  in  all  Syria,  are  of  no  importance  ; 
there  are  only  a  few  wretched  low  towers  near  the  port,  on  which 
cannon  are  mounted,  but  these  rusty  iron  pieces  are  so  bad,  that 
some  of  them  burst  every  time  they  are  fired.  Its  defence  on  the 
land  side  is  only  a  mere  garden  wall  without  any  ditch.'  Upon  Vol- 
ney the  French  would  rely  as  the  latest  and  most  judicious  autho- 
rity ;  and  though  they  might  now  susoect  that  neither  guns  nor  gun- 
ners would  be  wanting;  still  they  thought  it  impossible  that  such  old 
and  imperfect  works  could  offer  any  effectual  or  even  serious  re- 
sistance. Buonaparte  believed  and  said  that  the  siege  would  be  of 
short  duration,  and  would  terminate  as  brilliantly  as  that  of  Jaffa. 
Acre  had  been  so  often  and  so  obstinately  besieged,  that  perhaps  so 
much  blood  has  never  been  shed  before  any  other  city.  Arms 
which  were  used  during  the  Crusades,  are  still  preserved  in  some 
of  its  towers;  and  stone  balls  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter, 
which  had  been  employed  in  former  sieges,  were  lying  in  such  num- 
bers about  the  fields,  that  Djezzar  might  have  collected  them  for 
service  if  he  had  had  any  artillery  of  sufficient  calibre.  On  the 
18th,  Buonaparte  led  his  army  to  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
town,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  *  And  here,'  says  Berthier,  *  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  one  of  the  most  memorable  irregular 
sieges  in  modern  history.*  Djezzar  had  thrown  up  some  intrench- 
ments  upon  the  ground,  which  he  abandoned  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached; but  the  French  did  not  long  remain  there;  a  shell  which 
fell  hi  the  midst  of  Bon's  division,  and  killed  an  officer  and  two 
subalterns,  made  them  hastily  remove  to  encamp  behind  a  little  bil) 

which 
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which  ran  almost  parallel  with  the  shore.  The  town  stands  upon- 
a  prelecting  neck  of  land,  so  that  three  parts  of  the  ramparts  were 
washed  by  the  sea;  on  the  fourth  a  deep  fosse  had  been  made. 
Where  the  ramparts  front  the  eiiemy^  they  presented  the  angle  of 
asquare^  and  were  terminated  by  an  old  tower^  which  commanded 
th^in.  This  tower  was  regarded  as  the  essential  point  of  attack, 
and  Buonaparte  began  to  batter  it  with  three  twelve  pounders,  *  his 
usual  impatience/  says  M.  M iot,  ^  not  allowing  him  to  wait  for 
the  heavy  artillery  from  Alexandria.'  In  this  haste,  and  in  this 
confidence,  he  be^an  his  operations,  without  any  of  those  precau- 
tions which  a  protracted  siege  requires ; .  but  the  soldiers,  who  ap- 
prehended the  resistance  which  they  were  about  to  find  more 
feadily  than  their  general,  made  quarters  for  themselves  by  digging 
dens  or  cabins  in  the  ground,  which  they  lined  with  boughs.  The 
brook  Kedron  gave  them  water  on  the  left,  another  stream,  called 
Tanous,  on  the  right;  but  these  waters  proved  exceedingly  un- 
wholesome ;  Larrey  says  that  they  hold  in  suspension  and  perhaps 
in  solution  a  great  quantity  of  silex,  and  that  therefore  they  caused 
violentcolics  and  diarrheas,  and  disposed  the  system  to  putrid  and  ner- 
vous fevers.  It  is  the  silex  which  these  streams  deposit  that  has  long 
rendered  this  coast  famous ;  for  here,  according  to  Pliny,  the  art  of 
making  glass  was  accidentally  discovered ;  and  the  Venetians,  when 
their  glass  manufactures  were  the  mostflourishing  in  Europe,  came 
here  for  the  sand.  As  soon  as  the  injurious  quality  of  the  streams 
was  perceived,  the  troops  had  recourse  to  the  aqueduct  which  sup- 
plied the  town. 

The  English  ships  had  been  standing  out  to  sea  when  Buonaparte 
saw  them ;  on  the  22d  they  reappeared,  and  approached  the  town 
with  some  caution,  fearing  that  the  French  might  have  obtained 
possession  of  it ;  but  having  ascertained  the  real  state  of  things  they 
anchored  to  the  left  of  the  town.  On  the  following  day  a  boat's 
crew  was  cut  pfF  in  an  attempt  upon  Caiffa.  M.  Miot  repeats  in 
both  editions  of  his  work  that  all  the  crew  were  drunk ;  but  he  sup- 
presses in  the  second  the  wit  of  his  countrymen  upon  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  the  rum  bottles,  and  the  bravery  with  which  he  and 
Admiral  Gantheaume  and  M.  Daure  pistoladed  the  English  gun- 
boats along  the  shore  from  Caiffa  to  the  camp  !  Meantime  these 
drunken  English,  whom  the  Messieurs  on  shore  thought  they  might 
defy  so  safely,  had  intercepted  the  heavy  artillery.  Tlie  field-pieces 
flofficed  to  make  a  breach  in  the  tower  on  the  2Bth,  and  the  Adju- 
tant-General Mailly  was  ordered  to  mount  the  breach  at  the  head 
of  his  grenadiers.  The  evening  before  the  assault  Miot  found  him 
«nokii^  his  pipe  and  pensively  looking  at  the  town ;  on  being  asked 
why  he  was  so  melancholy,  he  replied  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  what 
was  either  his  brevet  as  chef  d'escadron  or  his  death-warrant.  The 

^  guns 
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guns  of  the  tower  were  soon  dismantled^  the  rubbish  seemed  to 
afford  as  easy  an  entrance  as  at  Jaffa,  and  a  mine  was  sprung  undes 
die  scarp.  A  deep  fosse  did  not  impede  the  soldiers ;  ladders  ware 
at  band,  and  though  the  breach  was  still  eight  or  ten  feet  above  theok^ 
some  of  them  reached  the  glacis,  Mailly  leadiug  the  way.  For  a 
moment  it  is  said  the  Turks  were  panic-stricken,  and  fled ;  but  Djes^ 
zar  himself  rallied  them,  and  discharging  two  pistol  shots  at  tha 
assailants,  demanded  of  his  people  if  they  feared  a  flying  enemy } 
Stones  and  grenades  and  combustibles  were  now  tlirown  down  frodi 
the  parapet,  and  Mailly  soon  perceived  that  what  he  carried  with 
him  was  his  death-warrant.  He  received  a  shot  which  disabled 
him  from  walking,  and  requested  a  grenadier  to  bear  him  off  upon 
his  back ;  the  man  consented,  but  finding  that  in  thus  attempting 
to  save  his  officer  he  was  exposing  himself  to  certain  deathi  h^ 
du'ew  down  his  unhappy  burthen,  who  was  presently  beheaded  by 
the  Turks,  according  to  their  custom :  had  their  practice  c^ 
war  been  more  humane  the  conquerors  of  Jaffa  had  no  right  to  ek« 
pect  quarter.  A  seutence  of  M.  Miot's  implies  that  tliey  themselvca 
gave  none  at  Acre :  he  says,  fusilier  ks  emiemis  qui  tombaieni 
entre  nos  mains,  c*6ioit  sacrijier  aux  manes  irriiees  de  noi  coma* 
rades* 

The  Syrians  seem  to  have  wished  that  the  French  might  succeed  in 
this  invasion;  Djezzar  was  feared  by  all  his  subjects,  and  hated  by 
many  of  tbem ;  this  butcher  (for  such  is  the  interpretation  of  tbe 
iiame  by  which  he  was  generally  known)  maintained  good  order  m 
his  pachalik,  but  the  Druses  whom  he  had  humbled,  the  Matou- 
ales  whom  he  had  almost  destroyed,  and  the  son  of  Daher  upon 
whose  rains  he  had  risen,  rejoiced  in  the  hopes  of  his  overthrow; 
The  French,  therefore,  were  well  supplied,  and  liad  timely  notice 
of  all  the  movements  which  were  preparii^  against  them  beyond 
the  river  Jordan.  Murat  was  sent  to  make  a  reconnoissance  on 
that  side.  Miot  acconipanied  him,  and  became  very  intimate  with 
the  general,  of  whom  he  gives  some  characteristic  traits.  It  was 
his  custom,  even  when  on  an  advanced  post,  always  to  undress  hiooi-* 
self  and  sleep  in  sheets.  *  If  the  enemy  should  surprise  us,'  said  Miot^ 
'  what  would  you  do  ?  ^  Hi  bien  /'  replied  Murat,  *  I  would  mount 
on  liorseback  in  my  shirt,  and  I  should  be  the  better  distingukriied 
in -the  dark.'  This  anecdote  well  marks  the  intrepidi^  of  amaoy 
who  shrinks  as  little  from  crimes  as  from  danger.  M.  Miot  de« 
scribes  their  journey  as  a  pleasant  excursion ;  the  weather  was 
fine,,  the  country  beautiful,  7iOus  faisions  noire  route  fort  gait* 
nietd.  Notre  besoin  le  plus  pressant  itoit  toujours  de  parlet 
de  ia  France  et  des  y^/rames.— True  Frenchmen !  There  b^ng 
no  appearance  of  a  British  army,  Murat  returned  to  the  coast.  A 
gjwrisoB  was.  left  at  Saffet,  and  another  under  Junot  occupied  Nar^ 

zareth. 
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lareth.    Tidiiigs  sooo  came  from  both  these  points  that  some  of 
dia  Turks  had  crossed  the  Jordan  by  the  two  bridges  of  Jacoub 
and  Djedz-el-Makanie^  aud  that  they  were  forming  magazines  at 
Tiberias*     It  was  supposed  that  they  meant  to  attack  the  French 
in  ihrir  rear^  while  Djezzar  at  the  same  time  should  sally.    To 
disconcert  this  plan,  Kleber  was  sent  with  his  division  to  support 
Jnnott  and  Murat  with  a  thousand  foot,  a  company  of  dragoons, 
and  a  aii^le  field-piece^  returned  to  the  river,  with  tlie  double  hope 
of  stopping  the  troops  from  Damascus,  and  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  those  whom  Kleber  should  put  to  flight.     Murat  iiad  an  easj 
service :  he  routed  part  of  the  army  of  Damascus  with  so  little  re* 
sistance  that  he  had  only  a  horse  wounded,  got  possession  of  the 
bridge  of  Jacoub,  and  took  all  the  tents,  baggage  and  stores  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  soldiers,  who  spent  the  night  io 
feasting  upon  dbe  sweetmeats  of  Damascus,  and  the  other  luxuries 
which  were  found  among  the  spoil,  and  in  dancing  by  the  light  of 
dui  firee  in  which  they  consumed  whatever  they  could  not  cany 
•way.      Kleber^s    task  was    more  arduous;    be  sent  to  inform 
Bnonaperte  that  the  enemy  in  great  strength  bad  advanced  into  the 
phun  of  Esdron,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  attack  them.     Iui« 
mediately  Buonaparte  set  out  to  join  him,  with  Bon's  division, 
lea^ng  the  divisions  of  Regnier  and  Lasnes  to  continue  the  siege. 
It  waa  oa  the  15th  that  he  began  his  march,  and  on  the  following 
IDiHiiing,  having  gained  the  heights  from  whence  Fouli  and  Mount 
Tabor  might  be  seen,  he  perceived  that  Kleber  was  actually  en* 
gaged  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  ;  according  to  Berthier^ 
this  able  general,  having  formed  his  troops  into  two  square  columns 
sad  statioiied  them  among  some  ruins,  was  keeping  his  ground 
IgHnst  the  repeated  charges  of  26,000  cavalry^  and  repelling  them 
ly  ipusketry,    grape-shot,   and  the  bayonet.     Kleber's  military 
dismcter  staaods  in  no  need  of  exaggeration  to  exalt  it.    M.  Miot 
iqs  that  the  enemy's  army  appeared  like  a  great  motley  population 
without  either  order  or  aim ;  that  while  some  were  fighting,  others 
arqre  ftpeding  their  horses,  some  smoking,  some  eating,some  sleeping ; 
that  a  general  attack  must  have  crushed  Kleber's  feeble  force,  but 
jdat  they  dared  not  venture  upon  it.    Larrey's  account  is  that  Kle- 
ber was  aurrounded  by  swarms  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  Syria ; 
that  bis  anununition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  tliat  he  was  on  die 
point  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers.  Upon  the  arrival  of  rein* 
feffcements  this  disorderly  rabble  was  presently  dispersed, — with 
how  little  difficulty,  may  be  judged  from  ttie  number  of  the  wonnded, 
which  Larrey  states  at  about  a  hundred,  and  this  was  the  boasted 
faitde  of  Eadron,  in  which,  according  to  Berthier's  report,  an  army 
of  25,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry  were  routed  by  4000  French, 
with  the  loss  of  5000  men  and  all  their  magazines.  The  ma^azinea, 
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indeed,  were  the  only  serious  loss.  '  From  Mount  Tabor/  says 
Berthier,  ^  orders  were  dispatched  to  all  the  different  posts  of  Ae 
army  of  the  East,  to  Tyre,  Caesarea,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the 
Pelusian  mouths,  Alexandria,  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
ruins  of  Kolsam,  and  Arsinoe.  So  extensive  were  the  operatiom 
of  Buonaparte,  that  all  these  several  places  were  occupied  and  gar- 
risoned by  his  detachments.'  How  well  have  these  men  understood 
the  shallow  and  frothy  people  whom  they  have  duped  so  longi  In 
the  same  spirit,  Buonaparte,  in  the  first  of  hb  late  proclamations, 
when  he  called  upon  the  French  soldiers  to  rebel  against  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  involved  their  country  again  in  the  horrors  of  war 
from  which  it  had  so  lately  and  so  mercifully  been  delivered,  re- 
niinded  them  that  they  had  entered  Madrid  and  Mosco,  as  if  he, 
as  well  as  the  ruffians  wiiom  he  addressed,  had  forgotten  the  <:rirae8 
which  they  had  committed  in  both  places,  and  the  shame  with 
which  they  had  been  expelled  from  them !  An  expression  of  Lar- 
rey's  respecting  this  expedition  is  worthy  of  notice ;  he  says  that 
Buonaparte  was  expected  at  Nazareth  like  a  new  Messiah ! 

The  dispersion  of  this  multitude  secured  the  French  for  some 
time  from  any  alarm  on  that  side ;  it  put  them  also  in  possession 
of  abundant  stores,  and  left  them  at  leisure  to  direct  their  whole 
force  against  Acre.  Bear- Admiral  Per6e  was  fortunate  enough 
at  this  time  to  land  some  battering  pieces  at  Jaila,  which  were 
brought  from  thence  with  infinite  difficulty.  Never  did  any  troops 
regard  their  artillery  with  more  delight,  or  with  greater  coo- 
iidence  ;  the  peasantry  are  said  to  have  partaken  in  their  joy,  and 
while  they  were  looking  at  these  redoubted  guns,  to  have  exulted  in 
the  promised  victory  of  the  French,  which  was  to  punish  Djezzar 
for  his  cruelties.  Buonaparte  at  this  time  pointed  to  the  place,  and 
said  to  Murat,  '  the  fate  of  the  East  is  in  that  paltry  town ;  its 
fall  is  the  object  of  my  expedition,  and  Damascus  will  be  the  fruits.' 
M.  Mipt  relates  this,  and  other  circumstances,  on  Murat's  autho- 
rity. He  was  now  in  tliat  general's  tent.  Murat,  being  in  the 
cavalry,  had  little  to  do,  and  lived  as  luxuriously  as  he  could ;  the 
Commissary's  account  is  characteristic  and  French : 

*  We  rose  between  6  and  7;  la  toilette  prenoit  peu  d'instans;  we  break- 
fasted about  10,  and  the  morning  was  consecrated  to  service*  About 
noon  we  went  to  the  camp  to  learn  the  news,  or  to  pay  visits;  about 
three  we  returned,  and  dined  between  four  and  five,  preserving  the  cus- 
toms of  our  country.  General  Murat's  table  was  in  great  request  be- 
cause of  the  wine  which  we  had  collected  in  our  different  incursions. 
After  dinner  we  took  Mocha  coffee,  and  smoked  Latakia  tobacco,  lying 
alfresco  under  the  great  tent  which  we  had  taken  at  the  Jordan.  It  was 
not  made  like  other  tents ;  its  walls  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  might 
be  opened  on  different  sides,  so  as  to  create  a  current  of  air  whi|p  it 
shielded  us  from  the  sun ;  there  we  lay,  our  conversation  almost  always 
turned,  as  I  have  already  said,  upon  women,  pleasure,  and  France; 

these 
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these  three  were  then  synonimous  with  us,  and  one  or  other  sufficed  to 
^hase  away  the  idea  of  our  disagreeable  position.  At  evening  we  retired 
iuto  the  closed  tent,  and  often  during  the  night  we  had  the  majestic 
but  a£Bicting  spectacle  of  the  fusillade  which  was  going  on  under  the 
walls  of  Acre;  the  shells  which  were  traversing  the  air,  and  the  fire- 
pans which  the  besieged  every  moment  threw  down  the  ramparts  to 
throw- light  around  the  fort  and  preserve  themselves  from  any  surprise. 
At  last,  after  having  examined  the  interior  of  our  dormitory  to  drive  out 
thejcorpioDS  who  introduced  themselves  there  during  the  day,  we  both 
ky  down  in  the  sweet  hope  of  seeing  Acre  taken,  and  our  labours  ter* 
nunated.' 

Murat,  not  being  called  upon  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  sieges- 
was  reserved  to  put  in  practice  the  Jaffa-lessons  of  his  master  at 
Madrid,  and  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  bloody  scene  which 
that  master  was  preparing  for  Europe.  But  on  no  other  occasioti 
have  Buonaparte'a  generals  ever  suffered  so  much  as  before  the 
walls  of  Acre ;  his  pride  was  wounded,  his  passions  were  excited, 
and  men  and  officers  were  sacrificed  with  his  usual  and  characteris- 
tic prodigality  of  human  life.  Kleber  once  said  of  this  tyrant,  be- 
fore his  character  was  fully  developed,  that  he  was  a  general  of 
10,000  men  per  week  ; — the  expenditure  has  been  far  greater  than 
thu  in  some  of  his  campaigns !  Kleber  said  also  after  the  first  as^ 
ault,  that  Acre  would  not  be  taken.  A  second  had  been  made 
before  the  battle  of  Esdron,  and  a  third  a  few  days  after  it,  in 
which  General  Veaux  was  wounded.  The  same  tower  was  still 
die  object  of  attack,  and  always  with  the  same  ill  success.  The 
engineers  now  began  a  new  mine ;  Caffarelli,  going  to  inspect  it, 
haot  his  right  arm  upon  the  top  of  the  trenches ;  the  soldiers  on 
SUard  begged  him  instantly  to. remove  it,  for  they  assured  him  that 
the  enemy  were  alert  in  seeing  and  expert  in  aiming  at  the  smallest 
mark  which  presented  itself.  The  general  did  not  attend  to  the 
wamii^,  and  presently  his  elbow,  which  was  all  that  he  exposed, 
was  shattered.  It  was  immediately  amputated ;  this  was  the  se- 
cond limb  which  he  had  lost,  and  Larrey  makes  a  singular  remark 
upon  the  operation,  saying,  that  he  bore  it  with  extreme  courage, 
itpeui-itre  avec  trop  de  concentration,  car  il  ne  prof  era  pas  vne 
ttule  parole.     He  died  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  the  amputation. 

A  heavy  duty  had  by  this  time  fallen  upon  the  medical  depart- 
ment. The  first  hospital  was  established  in  Djezzar's  stable,  beii^ 
the  only  place  where  the  patients  could  be  sheltered  from  the  wea- 
ther. This  shelter  was  almost  the  only  advantage  they  possessed. 
Tliey  had  indeed  surgeons  of  consummate  skill,  but  every  thing 
else  was  wanting.  They  lay  upon  rushes,  which  could  not  be 
changed  as  often  as  was  required :  they  had  no  other  bedding ; 
and  wine,  vinegar,  and  drugs,  were  very  scarce,  the  ship  which  bad 
die  medical  stores  on  board  having  been  taken  on  its  way  to  Egypt. 
Disease  now  began  to  prevail  in  the  army  :  they  were  in  a  plain 

whose 
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whose  slow  or  stagnant  waters  rendered  it  always  unwholesome  ii^ 
bot  weather ;  the  treiKrhes  were  almost  full  of  putrid  carcasses, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  bury,  and  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  plague.  While  titey  remained  at  Jaflfa^  tlie  mortality  was 
from  six  to  fifteen  per  day ;  and  though  all  n^eaos  were  UJcen.  tq 
keep  the  soldiers  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  disease  wfakfa 
raged  among  them,  the  mecUcal  men  affirming  that  it  was  not  the 
plf^ue,  and  exposing  themselves  with  the  utmost  fearlessness, 
in  proof  of  their  assertions^  the  men  were  not  deceived;  and 
every  one  who  felt  a  pain  in  tlie  head  or  the  groin  immediate!/ 
concluded  that  he  was  pli^e-struck.  The  ordmary  eodrse  of  the 
disease  was  from  three  to  five  days ;  if  the  patient  recovered,  thif 
aaoeodment  took  place  towards  the  fourth.  But  sometimes  its 
progress  was  more  rapid.  In  these  cases,  there  appeared  ho  ex- 
ternal symptom  till  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  a  few  raomenft 
afterwards,  when  the  body  was  covered  with  gangrenous  petecbiffi. 
When  the  disease  was  thus  violent,  dearth  was  preceded  by  the  most 
frightful  changes.  If  the  sufferer  were  on  foot,  he  fell  at  onee  isk 
strong  convulsions  and  contortions ;  all-his  features  were  -altered 
aod  deranged ;  the  lips  were  drawn  from  each  other  and  distorted  : 
the  tongue  became  svvoln,  and  hung  out ;  a  thick  and  fetid  saKv» 
ran  from  the  mouth  ;  the  nostrils  were  dilated,  and  there  issued  from- 
them  a  copious,  fetid,  sanious  discharge  :  the  eyes  were  wide,  fixed, 
and  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets.  Tfae  skin  of  the  counte- 
ntace  was  discoloured ;  the  patient  writhed,  uttered  some  dolorous 
cries,  and  expired. 

Few  European  generals  would  have  begun  an  expedition,  know* 
ing  that  the  plague  was  in  the  army.  Buonaparte  aoted  as  if  he 
were  like  the  Turks,  not  merely  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  fatal* 
ism,  but  influenced  by  it.  But  a  contagious  feeling,  which  be  dreaded 
more,  began  to  shew  itself  in  the  army,  when  repeated  assaults  bad 
been  made  in  vain.  Le  moral  du  soldat  9*affoiblissoit,  says  M. 
Miot :  and  the  officers  themselves  begasr  to  think  Aat  he  was  bo^ 
infallible.  It  M'as  observable  that  there  were  alwaysmore  men  ta 
carry  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals  than  were  necessary.  They  were 
glad  of  this  pretext  to  escape  for  a  few  houcs,  at  least,  from  a  destruc- 
tive service,  where  the  fire  of  the  enemy  mowed  their  comrades 
down,  and  where  die  pestilential  stench  of  tlie  dead  pei-petually  re* 
minded  them  of  the  lot  which  they  themselv^  were  perhaps  so  sdqii 
to  share.  Having  been  repeatedly  defeated  in  his  attempts  upon  tife 
town,  Buonaparte  planted  his  guns  against  the  curtain  to  the  left  of 
that  fatal  spot,  and  ordered  another  mine  to  be  directed  under  tfae- 
scarp :  the  mine  was  ready,  but  powder  was  wanting ;  and  while  dlis 
was  expected  from  Jaffa,  the  besieged  completely  counterworked^ 
it.  Baffled  at  this  point,  Buonaparte  returned  to  the  old  breAch^ 
and  made  a  fifth,  sixths  seventh^  aud  eighth  assault.     In  these 
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assaults   three  colonels  and  two  generals   (Ratubeau  and  Bon)- 

were  killed.     Eugene  Beaufaarnois,  Lasnes,  Duroc,  and  Arriglii 

i^ere  woupded ;  the  latter  had  the  external  carotid  divided  at  its  se- 

innitiQii  from  the  internal,  and  its  passage  into  the  parotid.    A 

gBooer  bad  presence  of  miud  to  put  his  finger  upon  the  wound,  and 

stop  Uie  hemorrhs^e,  till  Lorrey  canie  up,  who  by  a  well-applied 

hasdage  saved  the  patient ;  a  result  which  he  had  not  looked  for, 

K>  otheic  person  having  been  known  to  recover  from  such  a  wound. 

Kleber's  division,  which  till  now  had  remained  at  Nazareth^  had 

been  brought  up  to  the  last  attacks.     Buonaparte  said,  before  their 

final  atteB%pt,L<£  Victoiretst  anplusopimatre;  and  his  characteristic 

obstinacy  might  perhaps  have  nd  the  world  of  its  greatest  curse,  by 

putting  an  end  at  once  to  his  projectsand  his  crimes,  if  the  men  had  not 

reAised  to  mount  the  breach  over  the  bodies  of  their  unburied  com- 

ndes.     A  Turkish  squadroi^  had  arrived  to  reinforce  the  besieged; 

the  multitude  which  he  had  dispersed  in  the  boasted  battle  of  Es- 

dron  were  collecting  once  more,  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  were 

taking  advantage  of  his  absence ;  to  persevere  in  the  attack  would 

have  been  madness^  and  if  retreat  were  longer  delayed,  it  might 

be  impracticable.     *  The  fortress  of  Acre,'  says  Berthier, '  did  not 

?petr  iuclined  to  surrender,  and  was  not  worth  a  furtlier  siege. 
.  few  days  perseverance  migiit  have  enabled  us  to  take  the  Pacha 
in  his  palace;  but  Buonaparte  could  not  spare  the  linieF  But  in 
breaking  up  a  siege  in  which  he  had  persisted  with  furious  obsti- 
nacy for  sixty  days,  Buonaparte,  aware  how  easily  men  were  de* 
laded,  addressed  his  array  as  if  they  had  been  victorious. 

His  retreat  was  marked  with  every  kind  of  wanton  devastation. 
'  The  surrounding  places,'  says  Berthier,  '  presented  a  continual 
bhze  of  fire,  as  the  columns  executed  the  orders  given  to  them.' 
Btat  if  Buonaparte  was  rigorous  toward  the  Syrians,  he  was  emi- 
nently humane  toward  the  wounded  of  his  own  army — if  M.  Lar- 
7:  could  be  believed  upon  any  point  which  touches  the  reputatiou 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  affirms  tliat  all  the  wounded  were 
leot  off  for  Egypt,  either  during  the  siege,  or  at  its  termination ; 
80O  crrossing  the  desert,  and  1200  going  by  sea,  the  greater  part 
from  Jaffa.  C^est  au  General  Buonaparte  que  ces  honorables 
vieHmes  dureni  principalement  leur  conservation,  et  la  postiriti  n^ 
verra  pas  sans  admiration,  parmi  les  vertns  heroi'ques  de  ce  grand 
hamme.  Facie  de  la  plus  sensible  humanitt  qu'il  a  exerce  a  leut. 
igard*  What  then  will  posterity  say  if  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  chaiges 
cm  this  point  also  should  be  confirmed,  as  they  have  been  concern- 

a  the  miassacre  at  Jaffa  I — *  The  total  want  of  means  of  transport,' 
.  Liirrciy  purat^s, '  reduced  all  the  wounded  to  the  cruel  alterna* 
tiv^  of  b^mg  absuadoned  in  our  hospitaby  and  even  in  the  desert,  ex- 
posed to  perish  there  by  thirst  or  by  famine,  or  to  be  butchered  by 
the  Aialu.     General  Buongparte  ordered  that  all  the  horses  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  the  stafF^  without  excepting  his  own,  should  be  employed' 
in  transporting  the  wounded.  In  consequence,  every  demi-bri^de' 
having  been  charged  with  conveying  those  who  belonged  to  it,  alt' 
those  brave  fellows  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
not  leaving  a  single  man  in  Syria.'  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit 
than  this  testimony.  But  M.  Larrey  is  Premier  Chirurgien  de  la 
Garde  et  de  FHopital  de  la  Garde  de  S,  M.  I,  et  R.  Baron  de  fEm^ 
ire,  Commandafit  de  la  Legion  d^Honneur,  Chevalier  detOrdre  de 
Couronne  de  Per,  8^c,  8^c.  and  upon  this  point,  these  honours  ihast 
be  allowed  to  invalidate  his  credit  as  a  witness. 
.  Let  us  hear  M.  Miot's  evidence.  He  gives  it  thus  in  the  year 
1804. 

'  The  two  days  which  preceded  the  retreat  of  the  army  were  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  removal  of  our  wounded.     The  generals,  officers, 
and  soldiers  of  every  division  furnished  their  camels,  horses,  and  asses- 
Among  the  dragoons  of  my  division,  many  were  unable  to  mount  them*, 
selves,  and  the  ordonnateur  en  chef  himself  set  an  example  of  devpte-. 
ment,in  lifting  up  soldiers  who  had  the  plague  in  his  arms.     Who  could 
have  withheld  in  this  dreadful  emergency,  when  our  unhappy  comrades 
must  have  perished  had  they  been  left?    The  generous  conduct  of 
Daure  was  imitated  ;  it  was  moreover  a  sacred  duty  for  us.     Had  not 
Buonaparte  said,  concerning  the  Ordonnateur  Michaux,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  plague  at  Alex- 
andria, that  a  zealous  commissary  who  properly  discharges  his  duty,  de- 
serves the  title  of  the  soldier's  father  ?   Why  did  this  scourge  occasion  the 
death  of  only  two  of  our  comrades  in  Syria  f    Why  did  it  spare  me  f 
What  then  is  this  stmnge  epidemic  which  does  not  indiscriminately  strike  -. 
with  death  ?    In  this  manner  the  removal  of  those  sick  and  wounded  was, 
made,  who  were  in  a  state  which  enabled  them  in  some  degree  to  assist' 
themselves.    There  came  afterwards  those  who  had  only  a  doubtful  ex- 
istence, men  in  the  delirium  of  the  plague,  attacked  with  tetanos,  it\ 
fine,  in  the  most  hopeless  condition.   They  were  put  upon  the  waggons; . 
and  others  carried  in  litters  by  peasants  retained  for  the  purpose,  but 
who  often  ran  away  upon  the  road,  notwithstandiilg  a  rigorous  guard. 
Our  sick  and  wounded  being  once  embarked  at  Tentoura,  what  could 
we  have  to  fear  for  them?    The  English  could  not  take  them ;  for  this  ■ 
would  have  introduced  the  mortality  into  their  own  ships.    They  there-  - 
fore  whom  M.  Smith's  squadron  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Syria  were- 
not  disturbed  on  their  passage.     Where  then  is  the  strange  necessity  for, 
poisoning  our  wounded  ?     Was  the  situation  of  the  army  before  Acre  s6 
critical,  that  its  retreat  between  evening  and  morning  was  indispensable f 
And  if  the  removal  of  our  sick  to  Tentoura  could  not  be  accomplished  ^ 
by  a  certain  day,  could  not  Buonaparte  remain  in  his  position  till  the 
moment  when  the  removal  should  be  entirely  completed  ?     What  an  ini^i 
terest  besides  did  these  heroes  who  were  mutilated  at  the  siege  of  Acre 
inspire!    men  whose  sufferings  commanded  our  gratitude.     All  the  al- 
leviation possible  under  our  circumstances  was  granted  them.     When  * 
an  Englishman  supposes  an  action  so  gratuitous  as  the  poisoning  of  oar 
wounded,  does  he  not  wish  to  make  it  forgotten  that  some  of  his  nation  . 
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were  in  Acre  vhen  Djezzar  tied  up  some  Christians  in  sacks  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea  ?  Does  he  not  aim,  by  his  discoarses,  to  efi&ce  th« 
ilmrae  of  the  hideous  crime  in  which  the  English  squadron  was  an  ac- 
complice ?  Does  not  M.  Smith  write  to  the  camp  that  he  alone  com* 
manded  within  the  wails  of  Acre  ?  And  under  his  command,'  feeble 
.Christians,  guilty  because  of  their  religion,  and  without  any  other  de-» 
fence  than  innocence,  were  made  to  endure  the  most  dreadful  punish« 
mentr 

Bravo,  Monsieur  Miot ! — you,  who  were  an  eye-^witness  of  the 
proceedings  at  Jaffa,  accuse  the  Englbh  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  of 
being  accomplices  in  Djezzar's  crudties;  which  you  know  they 
were  no  more  able  to  prevent  than  yourself.  You  accuse  the  Eng* 
ILdi  of  cruelty :  you,  who  saw  your  countrymen  deliberately  butcher 
more  than  3000  men,  to  whom  you  yourself  as  Commissary  had 
distributed  bread  after  they  had  surrendered !  Bravo,  Monsieur 
Miot!  How  is  it  that  you  failed  of  preferment  under  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  f — ^The  chaise  which  Djezzar  brought  against  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  of  a  very  different  nature :  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  put  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  deatby  if  ever  he  had  him  again  in  hiar 
power,  he  said  of  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,"^  *  I  lent  him  my  staff;  (whichr 
was  a  warrant  of  authority ;)  and  he  released  all  my  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  in  my  debt,  and  never  paid  me  a  para.'  Tliis  was  the 
itdcoildifct  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  towards  Djezzar's  prisoners. 
The  men  who  were  strangled  as  partisans  of  the  French,  suffered 
before  he  hmded,  Djezzar  well  knowing  that  he  would  have  inter-* 
fcrcd  for  their  preservation.  And  whetf  Sir  Sidney,  upon  the  re*' 
treat  of  the  French,  sailed  for  Jaffa,  and  cannonaded  a  body  of  the 
enemy  filing  into  the  town,  the  moment  he  perceived  that  it  coii< 
teted  of  sick  and  wolmded  men,  he  of defed  the  tiring  to  cease,  and^ 
allowed  the  whole  convoy  to  pass  unmolested.  This  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  English.  But  let  us  bear  M.  Miot  in  1814,  when  be 
had  learnt  that  '  Truth  appertains  to  history^' 

'  Immediatety  a^  the  War-Commissaries  (this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, wff^  his  own  department)  received  orders  to  remove  to  Tentoum 
the  wounded  of  their  divisions,  from  which  they  must  take  such  means^ 
of  transport  as  were  required.  But  how  difficult  was  it  to  procure 
them  !  1  have  already  said  that  selfishness  is'  the  feeling  which  pre- 
dominates in  an  ariny.  .The  officers  shewed  little  readiness  to  give  up 
their  horses ;  and  to  fulfil  these  instructions  it  was  necessary  to  take 
-  tway,  by  main  forte,  the  cattle  of  the  sutlers  and  the  asses  of  the 
loidierB,  who- could  not  make  their  property  be  respected,- and  who  re- 
venged themselves  for  the  violence  Which  was  practised  upon  them  by 
attering  a-  thousand-  lieproaches.  After  all,  these*  means  were  insuffi- 
cient; for  there,  were  in  our  hospitals,  and  particularly  in'  Mount  Car- 
nel,  sick  and  wounded  not  in  a- stale  to  perform  the  journey  in  any 
other  mannei'  than  in  a  litter.    The  greater  number  were  attacked  with 

.  I 

*  TrtiTisb,  vqI.  ill  p.  574.    Second  Editioa. 
VOL.  XIII.  NO.  XXV.  D  (be- 
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•  the  plague,  and  their  i-emoval  required  at  least  eight  men  to  reli( 
.each  other  upon  the  road.     1  know  that  at  the  time  of  ouir  depart 

-  the  report  ran  that  medicines,  composed  expressly  to  accelerate  tl 
-end)  were  administered  to  the  patients  who  were  despaired  of,  in  oni 

•  by  a  death  thus  adroitly  prepared,  to  avoid  that  more  cruel  one  wh 

•  awaited  them  upon  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     I  know  a! 

•  it  was  said,  that,  for  the  uncertain  preservation  of  a  single  and  plag 
stricken  subject,  we  must  expose  eight,  or  even  twelve  men  to  the 

.  most  inevitable  effects  of^  scourge  whose  progress  was  so  rapid.     1 ' 

-  a  witness  to  the  horror  which  this  fatal  resolution  inspired;  a  resc 
tion  which  foresight  might  certainly  have  spared.  Neverthelesj 
belongs  to  the  rectitude  of  my  feelings ;  it  belongs  to  the  frankness, 

'  the  simplicity  with  which  I  have  hitherto  related  all  that  I  saw, 
declare  that  Ihave  no  other  positive  proofs  of  the  poisoning  our  won 
cd,  except  the  innumerable  conversations  which  I  heard  in  the  an 

'  But  if  that  public  voice  must  be  believed,  which  is  too  often  the  or 
of  slow  truth,  which  the  powerful  in  vain  may  hope  to  stifle,  it  is  a  i 

'too  well  established  that  some  of  the  wounded  at  Mount  Carmel, : 
a  great  part  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Jaffa,  perished  by  meau 
the  medicines  which  were  administered  to  them/ 

Yet  more  proofs  from  M.  Miot  of  the  humanity  of  the  Frei 
-towards  their  comrades. 

*"  At  Tentoura  I  first  saw  the  plague  in  its  most  frightful  charac 

.  Oar  sick  and  wounded  were  brought  here  from  the  hospitals  at  K 

dann6  and  Mount  Carmel.     From  lentoura  they  were  carried  in  an 

.yessels  to  Jafifa,  and  from  thence  to  Damietta.     There  were  still  in 

cabins  upon  the  shore  some  poor  wretches  who  were  waiting  to  be 

moved.     Among  them,  a  soldier  was  seized  with  the  plague;  and  in 

delirium,  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  agony,  he  imagined,  w: 

out  doubt  upon  seeing  the  army  march  at  beat  of  drum,  that  he  wa 

be  abandoned;  his  imagination  made  him  perceive  the  extent  of 

'  misery  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.     One  may  suppose  t 

4t  was  thi9  fear  which  put  him  into  so  great  an  agitation,  and  sugges 

to  him  the  idea  of  following  the  troops.     He  took  his  knapsack,  u] 

'  which  his  head  was  resting,  and  placing  it  upon  his  shoulders  made 

.  effort  to  rise.    The  venom  of  the  dreadful  malady,  which  was  cir 

lating  in  his  veins,  deprived  him  of  strength,  and,  after  three  steps, 

:  fell  again  upon  the  sand,  headlong.     I'he  fall  increased  his  ten 

and  alter  having  lain  some  moments  looking  with  wild  eyes  at  the 

of  the  columns  who  were  on  the  march,  he  j'ose  a  second  time, 

with  DO  better  fortune :  in  his  third  effort  he  sunk,  and  falling  i 

•  the  sea,  remained  upon  that  spot  which  fate  had  destined  for 
-grave.    The  sight  of  this  soldier  was  frightful:  the  disorder  wl 

reigned  in  his  senseless  speech, — his  figure,  which  represented  whati 
'  is  mournful, — his  eyes  staring  and  fixed^ — his  clothes  in  rags, — preset 

•  whatever  is  most  hideous  in  death.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  bel 
-that  his  comrades  would  be  concerned  for  him ;  that  they  would  ! 
.  to  help  him ;  that  they  would  hasten  to  support  him,  and  help  his 

terhig  footsteps*    Ear  from  this :  the  poor  wretch  was  only  an  crib 
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of  iiorror  and  derision.  They  ran  from  him  as  from  the  disease  which 
ke  was  enduring,  and  they  bui*st  into  loud  laughter  at  his  motions, 
which  resembled  those  of  a  drunken  man.  He  has  got  his  account ! 
cried  one.  He  will  not  march  far!  said  another.  And  when  the 
vretch  fell  for  the  last  time,  some  of  them  added,  See,  he  has  taken  up 
iiiB  quarti^rs  !  This  terrible  truth,  which  1  cannot  help  repeating,  must 
lie  acknowledged  : — indifference  and  selfishness  are  the  predominant 
feelings  in  an  army/ 

An  drmy  in  this  state  of  feeling  would  as  willingly  have  consent- 
ed to  a  project  for  ridding  themselves  of  the  incumbrance  of  their 
wounded  by  poison^  as  of  their  prisoners  by  a  massacre.  No  ap- 
prehension of  disgusting  them  by  such  a  measure  would  have  de- 
terred Buonaparte  from  putting  such  a  purpose  in  execution :  and 
ID  reality  he  himself,  during  his  residence  in  Elba,  has^  to  more  than 
one  English  gentleman,  admitted  the  fact,  which  he  spoke  of  as  a 
nere  trifle,  and  justified  upon  the  plea  of  necessity.  The  day  will 
yet  come  when  an  indignant  nation  will  say  to  this  monster,  what 
ooght  to  have  been  said  on  his  first  overthrow — 

El  deiv  ^qcKTucy  ItivaL  xoii  iroAiiv  7s  Zii. — Soph.  Frag. 

The  French  did  not  commit  the  same  error  as  the  Turks  in  their 
retreat,  but  set  fire  to  all  their  magazines.     The  grauary  at  Tibe- 
rias was  still  burning,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  when  Dr.  Clarke 
aw  it.     *  It  was  considered,'  says  the  traveller,  ^  as  a  miracle  by 
the  inhabitants,  that  the  combustion  was  not  yet  extuiguished.  We 
^ited  the  place,  and  perceived  that  whenever  the  ashes  of  tlie 
burnt  corn  were  stirred  by  thrusting  a  «tick  amongst  them,  sparks 
were  seen  glowing  throughout  the  heap;  and  a  piece  of  wood 
being   left   there,  became  charred.    The  heat   in  those   vaulted 
chambers  where  the  com  had  been  destroyed  was  still  very  great.' 
But  Buonaparte  did  not  confine  his  precautions  within  those  limits 
which  are  prescribed  by  dbe  laws  of  war  and  the  ordinary  feelings 
vt  humanity.     His  vengeance  fell  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  he  laid 
aD  M'aste  with  fire.     *  ITie  earth,'  says  Miot,  *  covered  with  ashes, 

i'  (resented  only  a  picture  of  desolation ;  and  while  the  cattle  fied 
owing  from  the  flames,   the  aflVighted  inhabitants,  with  rs^e  in 
.their  hearts,  beheld,  witliout  being  able  to  prevent,  tl^e  disasters 
which  marked  our  wav.     Palestine  was  in  flames!     Qud  fatal 
souvenir  nous  axons  dUi  laisser  a  ce  pays ! '     In  crossmg  the  desert, 
-Ifaey  encountered  the  hot  winds,  by  which  many  animals,  especially 
•the  horses,  were  suffocated ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  re- 
'Covered  from  the  plague,  sunk  under  their  effects  :  M.  Larrey  him- 
"wlf  band  nearly  perished.     Many  of  the  persons  suffered  from  a 
most  unexpected  danger  in  drinking  of  some  pools  in  the  desert, 
which  contained  a  species  of  leech  not  thicker  than  a  horse  hair: 
a  creature  endowed  with  so  mischievous  a  power  of  life  as  to  re- 
aiain  uninjured  by  the  beat  of  the  human  uiroat  or  stomacl^.    La- 

D  2  tour 
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tour  Maubourg  swallowed  two  of  these  insects,  and  was  long  befoit 
he  recovered  from  the  great  loss  of  blood  which  they  occasioned* 
The  remedy  was  to  extract  them  with  a  forceps  when  they  coold 
be  seen^  otherwise  to  drink  vinegar  slightly  diluted^  and  with  a  little 
nitre. 

When  the  army  arrived  at  Matharieh,  it  hidted  for  two  days;  here 
they  washed  such  of  their  effects  as  could  be  purified  by  watery 
and  burnt  such  as  could  not,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  perform 
quarantine  before  they  entered  Cairo :  it  was  of  importance  to  Buo- 
naparte that  this  should  not  be  delayed,  and  that  the  entrance  should 
aTOct  the  character  of  a  triumph ;  for  the  naUves  were  not  unin- 
formed of  his  failure,  and  the  French  themselves  expected  to  see 
him  return  dejected  and  conscious  of  disgrace.  He  bad  said  in  one 
of  his  dispatches,  that  within  three  days  he  should  be  in  Acre^  and 
that  when  that  letter  was  received  Diezzar  Pacha  would  be  no 
more.  The  troops  who  had  been  employed  in  the  expedition,  and 
who  had  seen  so  many  of  their  comrades  sacrificed  to  his  obstinacy 
at  Acre,  knew  that  they  had  been  defeated,  and  were  at  this  time 
murmuring  loudly  against  their  leader.  What  was  their  astonish^ 
ment  when  they  found  that  triumphal  arches  were  erected  to  their 
glory ;  that  the  city  was  illuminated  for  their  return ;  that  Gene- 
ral Dugua  came  out  at  tlie  head  of  the  garrison  to  meet  them  wit^ 
the  highest  military  honours,  and  that  they  made  their  entrance 
through  the  Gate  of  Victory,  as  if  they  had  returned  from  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  f 

The  proclamationr  which,,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  poficy,  he 
made  the  Divan  of  Cairo  puldish  on  this  oecasion,  affords  further 
instances  of  his  audacious  falsehoodsrand  profligate  irrdigion. 

*  The  well  protected,  the  chief  of  the  French  army,  General  Bao- 
naparte,  is  arrived  at  Cairo,  in  good  health,  thanking  God  for  the  h- 
vours  which  have  been .  heaped  upon  him.  He  entered  Cain^ 
through  the  Gate  of  Victory,  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  the  month  Mohai^ 
ram,  in  the  12Mth  year  of  the  Hegira,  with  one  of  the  grandest  traiiofr 
and  greatest  pomp.  This  hath  been  a  great  day,  the  like  thereof  hatk 
never  been  seen.  All  the  dwellers  at  Cairo  went  out  to  meet  him ;  they 
have  seen  and  ascertained  that  it  is  the  same  General  m  Chief  Buona* 
parte  in  his  own  person ;  they  were  convinced  that  all  which  has  been 
said  concerning  him  is  false.  The  troops  of  Djezzar  fled  before  him  at 
birds  and  mice  fly  before  the  cat.  The  inhabitants  of  Jaffa  having-  re- 
fused his  protection,  he  delivered  them  over  in  his  wratli,  to  pillage  and 
to  death  :  five  thousand  have  perished  there — this  is  the  work  rf  Gitdf 
V)ko  says  unto  his  creatures^  Be,4ind  they  are.  There  were  5000  of  Djeznu^i 
troops  at  Jaffa,  he  has  destroyed  them  all.  That  which  was  decreed  har 
taken  place ;  the  master  of  the  universe  acts  always  with  the  same  jus- 
tice. Afterwards  he  destroyed  the  walh  of  Acre  and  Djezzar's  castle* 
He  has  not  left  one  stone  upon  another  at  Acre — he  has  made  it  a  hei^ 
ef  ruinS|  so  that  it  will  be  asked  whether  a  city  has  existed  upon  thai 
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l^ace.  Behold  the  end  of  the  edifices  of  tyrants.  He  is  returned  to 
£g3rpt  for  two  motives ;  the  first,  to  keep  the  promise  which  he  made 
the  Egyptians  of  returning  in  three  months,  Jbr  his  promises  ore  sacred 
fngqgements.  Secondly,  because  he  had  learnt  that  divers  evil  sub- 
jects, Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  were  sowing  trouble  and  sedition  during 
ids  absence.  His  arrival  has  dispersed  them.  All  his  ambition  is  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked;  his  desire  is  to  do  good  to  those  who  deserve 
welL  When  the  general  arrived  at  Cairo,  he  informed  the  Divan  that 
be  loves  the  Mussulmen ;  that  he  loves  the  Prophet ;  that  he  is  versed 
in  the  Koran ;  that  he  studies  it  daily.  We  know  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  build  a  Mosque,  which  shall  have  no  equal  in  the  world,  and 
to  embrace  the  Mussulman  religion/ 

Buonaparte  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  Cairo  before  a  Turk- 
idi  fleet  arrived  at  Aboukir.  In  announchig  this  to  the  people^  he 
used  more  of  those  expressions  by  which  he  wished  to  persuade 
fliem  that  he  was  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  ^  On  board  that 
'fleet,'  said  he,  '  there  are  Russians  who  hold  in  horror  all  that  be- 
lieve in  the  unity  of  God,  because,  according  to  their  lies,  they  be- 
Here  that  there  are  three  Gods ;  but  they  will  soon  see  that  it  b 
not  in  the  number  of  Gods  that  strength  consists.  The  Mussulman 
who  embarks  in  a  ship  where  the  Cross  is  flying ;  he  who  every  day 
hears  the  one  only  God  blasphemed,  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  Pre- 
parations were  easily  made  against  an  enemy  whose  want  of  disci- 
Cine  would  so  certainly  afford  an  easy  victory.  The  French  did  not, 
iwever,  reach  Aboukir  before  the  Turks  had  taken  the  fort,  and 
put  the  garrison  to  death,  in  reprisal  for  their  countrymen  at  Jaffa. 
Their  numbers  are  variously  stated,  by  Denon  at  20,000,  by  Ber- 
dderat  18,000.  M.  Miot  reduces  them  to  15,000,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  is  better  authority  than  either,  affirms  that  they  were 
not  quite  8000.  Before  Buonaparte  attacked  them,  he  said  to 
Murat,  this  battle  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  Murat  an^ 
sivered,  of  the  army  at  least.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  he  had 
dien  determined  upon  leaving  Egypt  for  a  wider  field  of  ambition ; 
and  spoke  from  those  dreams  of  empire  and  conquest  which  ^ere 
BO  disastrously  to  be  fulfilled.  The  victory,  as  he  expected,  was 
complete,  but  it  was  not  easily  won ;  the  Turks  had  entrench- 
ed memselves,  and  repulsed  the  French  with  great  loss  4  hut 
thinking  themselves  completely  victorious,  they  rushed  out  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  the  wounded  and  slain,  according  to  their  ferocious 
custom  :  that  moment  was  seized  by  Lasnes  and  Murat,  and  it 
became  a  mere  carnage.  According  to  the  French  accounts  the 
vfaole  of  the  Turks  were  destroyed ;  according  to  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
ton £000  were  carried  off  by  the  boats,  and  as  many  more  capitu- 
kted  in  the  fort.  The  French  had  above  800  wounded ;  Berthier 
states  their  killed  at  1.50;  <nany  ofiicers  of  rank  fell.  Lasnes, 
Murat,  and  Bertrand  w6re  among  the  wounded.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  25th  July,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  following  month 

D  3  Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte  embarked  for  Europe.  The  remaiuder  of  the  Egyp« 
tian  story  belongs  rather  to  English  history  than  to  that  of  the  ty- 
rant ;  it  is  both  instructive  and  splendid^  but  we  have  ho  room  to 
pursue  it  here. 

M.  Miot  concludes  his  first  account  of  the  expedition  into  Sy- 
ria v^'ith  a  remark  which  admits  of  a  wider  application.     ^  Si  f  ex- 
pediiion  en  Syrie  ne  fat  point  heureuse  par  tons  ses  resultatSy  elk 
a  fait  connaitre  an  monde  entier  ce  que  peuvenf  entreprendre  den 
^ranfais,  et  a  son  chefceqn'it  pourroit  en  exif^er  unjour.     Quel-- 
le  coniiance  Buonaparte  ne  doit-il  pas  avoir  dam des  soldats  quit 
a  pu  eproitver  si  sonvent !  et  pourquoi  cetie  conjiance  ne  Fenga^' 
geroit-elle  pasy  dans  d^autres  terns y  d  tenter  des  cfioses plus  grandes. 
encoreT    The  expedition  to  Egypt  would  indeed  have  shewn  the 
^vorld  of  what  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  soldiers  were  capa- 
ble, even  if  their  career  had  there  been  terminated.     There  his  fla- 
gitious character  was  fully  developed,  and  there  he  fleshed  his  fol- 
lowers in  crimes,  from  which,  before  his  baleful  ascendancy,  the 
French  army  would  have  shnmk  with  horror  and  indignation.    Tlie 
principles  of  his  policy  were  there  broadly  and  distinctly  seen ;  the 
impious  hypocrisy,  the  systematic  falsehood,  the  deliberate  cruel- 
ty, of  this  robber,  this  renegade,  this  Djezzar  Buonaparte,  for  to 
him  more  properly  than  the  Pacha   of  Acre,  may   the   appd- 
lation  be  applied.     He  landed   in    Egypt  with  a  lie  upon  his 
lips,  protesting  that  he  came  as  a  friend  of  the  Grand  Signor. 
His  first  act  was  to  take  a  city  by  storm,  which  he  never  summoned 
to  surrender,  and  to  let  his  soldiers  loose  upon  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  not  only  unoffending,  but  incapable  of  defence.     His  first 
object,  after  getting  possession  of  Cairo,  was  to  rob  the  caravan. 
He  reviled  Christianity  in  his  proclamations,  and  aflected  to  believe 
'  in  Mahommed  and  in  the  Koran.     He  led  an  army  into  Syria, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Damascus.     At  Jaflxi,  afker 
suffering  his  soldiers  to  commit  every  enormity  upon  the  inhabi- 
tant%  he  massacred  more  than  8000  men  in  cold  blood, — an  act 
which  made  every  individual  who  was  engaged  in  its  execudon  feel, 
as  well  as  contract,  the  guilt  of  nmrder.    He  sacrificed  his  men  by 
thousands  to  his  own  ungovemed  temper  before  the  walls  of  Acre; 
being  beaten  from  thence,  he  poisoned  his  own  sick  and  wounded ;' 
and  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  victo- 
rious, gloned  in  the  massacres  which  he  had  committed,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  work  of  God  !  Lastly,  having  brought  his 
army  into  Egypt  upon  one  of  the  wildest  schemes  of  ambition  that 
ever  madman  undertook,  he  stole  away  from  them  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Nor  have  these  hopeful  symptoms  been  belied  by  the  tenor  of 
his  after-life.  Amidst  all  his  power^  and  all  his  varied  fortunes, 
the  same  audacious  profligacy,  the  same  inherent  cruelty,  the  same 
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native  meanness  have  been  shewn.  '  If  you  add  to  prudence/  says 
Hobbet,  *  the  use  of  unjust  or  dishonest  means,  (suth  a$  usuaUy 
are  prompted  to  men  by  fear  or  want,)  you  have  that  crooked  wis- 
dom which  is  called  craft,  which  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity.  For 
magnanimity  is  contempt  of  unjust  or  dishonest  helps.'  Least  of 
all  men  therefore  is  Buonaparte  entitled  to  be  called  magnanimous, 
his  policy  having  ever  been  one  continued  course  of  the  vilest  arti? 
fices  and  foulest  falsehoods.  But  haviug  gone  on  for  a  time,  '  se« 
tared  by  the  prosperity  of  his  crimes,'  he  calls  himself  great,  and 
has  found  people  to  think  him  so, — men  whose  weak  understand 
ings  are  dazzled  by  success, — or  whose  judgement  is  warped  by  party 
fedings  (to  which  in  England  every  thing  is  sacrificed) — or  whose 
pernicious  principles  have  perverted  their  moral  as  well  as  their  in<« 
tellectual  nature.  '  If,'  says  South,  '  a  man  succeeds  in  any  attempt^ 
though  undertook  with  never  so  much  folly  and  rashness,  his  suc- 
cess shall  vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall  pass  for  deep 
contrivance :  for,  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he  shall  be  thought  a 
wise  man  in  spite  of  his  heart ;  nay,  and  of  his  head  too.'  Thb  is 
die  foundation  of  his  reputed  greatness ;  and  his  reputed  wisdooi 
is  built  upon  the  same  sands.  That  knowledge  of  human  nature 
for  which  he  has  been  extolled  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  upon 
^iriiich  another  great  man  formed  his  system  of  action — a  great 
man,  die  history  of  whose  greatness  and  final  exaltation  has  beeii 
related  by  Fielding :  it  is  such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  the 
Jonathan  Wilds  and  the  Dr.  Solomons  possess, — a  knowledge  of 
the  vices  and  follies  of  their  contemporaries,: — of  the  scum  which 
floats  apon  the  surface.  He  understands  enough  of  mankind  to 
dazzle  die  weak,  to  dupe  the  vain,  to  overawe  the  timid,  and  to 
make  the  wicked  his  instruments.  But  of  all  beyond  this  Buona- 
parte is  grossly  and  brutally  ignorant.  Of  the  strength  of  patriot- 
inn,  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  the  fortitude  of  duty,  he  knows  no- 
iwag,  and  can  comprehend  nothing.  Patriotism  and  virtue  and 
daty  are  words  to  which  he  has  never  felt  any  correspondent  emo- 
tion io  his  soul,  which  he  never  thinks  of  but  in  contempt,  which^ 
he. never  utters  but  in  profanation.  Therefore  in  his  political  cal- 
culations they  have  always  been  overlooked ;  and  Portugal  and 
Spain  and  Russia,  and  Germany — lor^-suffering,  but  rede<^med 
Gennany — bear  witness  to  the  consequences  of  such  error  and  such 
ignorance.  *  Ce  ri  est  rien  que  dialler y  ilfautpouvoirrevenir;  ce 
B*eUrienque  de  prendre,  Ufautsavoirgarder:  thus  Kleber  said 
of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, — so  would  he  have  said  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Portugal  and  Spain, — so  would  he  have  said  qf  the  march 
to  Mosco, — so  would  he  say  of  the  return  from  Elba  and  the 
reassumption  of  the  throne. 
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Jim.  II.    Dictionnaire  ChinoU,  Franfais  et  Latins  publii  iFttprii 
.  FOrdre  de  sa  Majeste  FEtnpereur,  et  Roi  tiapoUon  le  Grani. 
Par  M.  de  JQuignes,  S^sident  de  France  i  la  Chine,  attach^  aa 
Minist^re  des  Relations  ext6rieures,  Correspondant  de  la  pre- 
miere et  de  la  troisiime  Classe  de  Flnstitut.    A  Paris,     1815. 

'T^H^  I^onour  of  giving  to  Europe  th^  first  printed  dictioqafy  of 
^  the  Chinese  language  h^  been  reserved  for  M.  de  GuigneiL 
Under  the  auspices  of '  NapoI6on  le  Grand/  and  the  more  effectual 
^d  of  a  grant  of  money  froni  the  imperial  treasury,  he  has  pro- 
(duced  a  very  splendid  yolunie,  whi(:h  wil}  be  handed  ^own  tp  posr 
terity  among  the  number  pf  those  false  apd  fallacious  memorials  of 
hi9  patron's  love  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  Xb^ugh  be  cares 
Iiothipg  fqr  either,  hp  judged,  wisely  enough,  that  the  public  money 
Svas  not  ill  bestowed  when  it  affprded  food  for  the  vanity  of  the  ch^r 
mists,  mathematicians  a^d  other  savans  of  Paris,  and,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  purchased  their  adulation  in  prefaces  and  dedications,  which 
be  knew  how  to  receive  with  decorous  contempt  for  the  authofs  of 
them. 

*  Nol  mostra  gia,  bench^  in  sue  cor  ne  rida/ 

The  savans,  however,  as  credulous  as  the  rest  of  the  Parisians, 
v>ho  believe  that  Buonaparte  built  the  Louvre,  thought  him  in 
eampst;  and^  in  bis  disgrace,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  affection 
for  their  patron,  ^ext  indeed  to  the  perjured  and  rapacipjus  sol* 
diery,  the  Jacobins  of  the  !(nstitute  were  avowedly  the  mpst  distsatist 
fi^d  with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  and  aipopg  the  first 
fo  greet  the  tyrant'^  return. 

*  At  th^  voice  of  one  man,'  says  M.  de  Guignes,  ^  learning  resumes, 
jts  ordinary  course,  the  schools  arp  crovded,  talents  and  the  fine  arts 
dazzle  with  new  3plendour — palaces  rear  up  their  heads — bridges  cover 
the  rivers — canals  and  ^oads  reunite  the  provinces — activity  and  eronla-f 
tion  prevail  on  all  sides. — In  short,  France,  but  recently  borne  dowp 
by  the  weight  of  factions,  now  mises  majestically  her  head,  and  calmly 
frasts  her  regards  upon  her  peaceful  provinces.' 

In  this  golden  age  of  France,  when,  as  M.  de  Guignes  tells  us, 
nothing  was  neglected  that  could  give  to  the  nation  new  splendour 
and  6clat,  it  was  impossible  that  the  want  of  a  Chinese  dictionary 
should  be  overlpoked :  the  deficiency  was  no  sponer  hinted  at  than 
the  imperial  mandate  issqed — Let  there  be  a  Chinese  dictionary ! — 
A  foreigner  was  immediately  engaged  to  repair  from  London  to  Paris 
to  conduct  the  undertaking,  who,  after  ifour  years*  residence,  took 
a  sudden  departure  without  having  even  commenced  it.  This  fo^ 
reigner,  we  presume,  was  a  German  of  the  name  of  Hager,  whose 
quackeries  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice.  In  1 808  another 
foreigner  was  proposed  to  M,  Cretet;  but  this  minister,  says  M.  de 
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Guigaes,  '  deeming  it  fit  that  a  Frenchman  only  should  have  the 
credit  of  bringing  out  a  work  for  which  the  nation  had  already  p^ 
tlbe  cost  of  engraving  the  characters,  refused  to  engage  him.'  M.  de 
Guignes  bad  the  happiness  of  being  thatFrenchman,  and,  by  a  decree 
of  Napoleon,  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  this  national 
work;  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an  order  to  complete  it  within 
three  years.  No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  practicability  of  exe* 
cntiDg  it  within  the  prescribed  time ;  with  Buonaparte  all  thii^ 
were  possible.  The  limitation  in  point  of  time  had  the  good  effect, 
however,  of  stimulating  those  concerned  in  the  undertaking ;  and  it 
ipeaks  not  lightly  in  favour  of  the  assiduity  of  M.  de  Guignes,  that 
t  work  of  so  novel  and  difficult  a  nature,  occupying  more  than  one 
tiiousand  pages  of  imperial  folio,  and  consisting  of  nearly  fourteen 
tboDsand  characters,  with  explanations  in  French  and  Uatin,  should 
be  accomplished  within^re  years. 

The  dies  or  stamps  for  the  characters,  it  is  true,  were  ready  cut; 
but  they  were  to  be  examined,  numbered,  and  properly  arranged, 
10  that  the  numerous  references  from  the  table  of  keys  or  indices 
to  the  page,  from  the  verbal  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  the 
chtracters,  and  from  one  character  to  another,  should  be  made  cor- 
recdy;  and  we  can  venture  to  say  that,  after  taking  the  trouble  of 
making  some  thousand  references,  we  have  not  discovered  a  single 
error. 

It  is  now  just  one  century  since  Fourmont  commenced,  by  order 
of  the  French  government,  the  cutting  of  those  dies  for  the  charac- 
ters in  question :  as  specimens  of  neat  workmanship  they  are  entitled- 
to  no  praise ;  but  they  are,  we  believe,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
correctly  made;  in  the  copy,  which  the  author  has  presented  to  the 
Bojal  Society  of  London,  we  perceive  he  has  amended  several  of 
diem  with  a  pencil,  and  has  added,  in  a  MS.  note  at  the  end  of 
die  book,  that  the  copy  is  free  from  errors.  We  noticed  in  a 
former  article,  the  different  hands  through  which  the  dies  of  these 
characters  had  passed  with  a  view  to  their  being  compiled  and  clas-* 
nfied  into  the  shape  of  a  regular  Chinese  dictionary.  It  is  sii^ular 
that  the  son  of  one  of  these  persons;  with  little  reputation  as  a 
learned  man,  and  without  pretensions  to  that  character,  should  ac- 
complish a  task,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  father,  who  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  Europe, 
totally  failed.     M.  de  Guignes  thus  modestly  speaks  of  himself. 

*  It  only  remains  for  me  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  and 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  obtain  it  when  they  consider  that  the  Chinese 
dictionary,  which  should  long  ago  have  been  published  by  MM. 
Fourmont  and  De  Guignes,  both  of  them  distinguished  in  all  £urope 
■  as  well  for  their  erudition  as  by  their  respective  works,  is  now  brou^t 
out  by  one  who  would  not  presume  to  pretend  to  the  title  of  being, 
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learned,  but  whose  only  claim  is  that  of  the  honour  of  having  beeii  le^    ■ 
lected  by  His  Majesty,  and  of  being  connected  with  a  distinguished 
office  in  the  sKate,  many  of  whose  members  are  highly  estimable  fb|    '. 
their  talents  and  knowledge/ 

M.de  Guignes's  preface  exhibits  the  same  inconsistency  in  bis  esti* 
mation  of  the  literary  and  moral  character  of  the  Chinese,  which,  id 
the  early  part  of  our  labours,  ^  e  pointed  out  in  his '  Voyage  de  P6kin/ 
where  the  frequent  encomiums  lavished  upon  this  people  were  as  fre^ 
quently  contradicted  by  the  occurrences  stated  to  have  happened  to 
himself.    His  narrative,  indeed,  coupled  with  the  two  goodly  quartos 
of  Van  Braam,  corroborated  almost  all  the  strictures  contained  in  the 
shrewd  and  ingenious  conclusions  of  the  author  of '  Recherches  sur  les 
Chinois.' — Yet  here  again  M.  Pauw  is  attacked  by  our  author,  who 
seems  to  entertain  an  hostility  towards  him,  which  can  scarcely  have 
arisen  from  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.     The  late  M.  de  Guignes 
wrote  several  elaborate  essays  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  not  only 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Egyptians,  but  that  their  ancient  re^ 
cords  had  been  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  that  these  records  contained 
in  fact  tlie  history  of  that  country,  and  not  of  Cliina.     lliis  favourite    ^ 
hypothesis  was  maintained  by  many  ingenious  arguments,  grounded 
on  fanciful  data;  and  supported  by  a  skilful  endeavour  to  prove  a 
close  analogy  between  tlie  language,  the  religion,  the  arts,  the  meta->    . 
physics  and  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  modem  Qii-*    ". 
nese."*^     But  the  philosopher  of  Berlin  at  once  overturned  this  inge-   ^ 
nious  theory,  by  shewing  that  no  two  nations  on  earth  could  possibly 
disagree  more  in  their  moral  and  physical  character,  in  their  lan^   .' 
guage,  learning,  arts,  and  institutions,  than  the  Chinese  and  Egyp-^* 
tians : — ^perhaps — hinc  ilia  lachn/ma. 

M.  de  Guignes  sets  out,  in  his  preface,  with  the  very  common   J 
error  of  considering  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  of  sages,  at  a  period  wheiv   ] 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  mere  savages ;  though  in  the  conrse  of  m    ' 
few  pages  he  proves,  from  their  own  records,  that  they  were  scarcely 
advan(^  beyond  the  rudest  state  of  society,  when  religion  and  lite^ 
rature  appear,  from  the  Inspired  Writings,  to  have  already  shed  their    \ 
benign  influence  on  other  nations  of  the  eastern  world.     ^  Among    ' 
the  Chinese,'  says  M.  de  Guignes,  ^  from  the  moment  that  a  man  is 
learned,  (lettre,)  he  ceases  to  be  classed  among  simple  citizens ;  and^ 
if  he  makes  himself  remarkable  for  erudition  or  talent,  he  may  obtain 
a  high  consideration,  and  even  arrive  at  the  first  offices  in  the  state.* 
Now  if  this  were  as  true  as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  reverse,  is  China, 
we  would  ask,  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  influence  of 
learning  and  talents  is  felt  and  encouraged  ?     When  we  look  at  the 
exalted  characters  which  in  all  times  have  filled,  and  continue  to  fill 
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'  dw  first  situations'  in  our  own  government^  wCy  at  leasts  see  no  oc- 
casion to  envj  the  good  fortune  of  the  learned  men  of  China,  millions 
of  whom  enjoj  neither  consideration  nor  office,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  thousaiids  are  employed  who  can  boast  of  neither  learning  nor 
tdent.  The  late  Emperor  Kien-lung  made  a  common  soldier, 
with  whose  appearance  he  was  struck  while  standing  sentinel  at  the 
pikce  gate,  his  prime  minister.  This  man  soon  found  the  means 
of  gOTeming  his  master  and  all  Chma ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
vioch  he  had  acquired,  by  filling  all  the  higher  ofiices  in  the  state 
widi  his  friends  and  relations,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  that 
die  present  emperor,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  did  not  think  it 
fA  to  sufier  him  to  live.  The  Tartars,  when  they  conquered  China, 
were  imacqaainted  with  its  language  and  literature,  yet  all  the  high 
offices  were  immediately  filled  with  Tartars ;  and  still  continue  to 
be  so.  We  might  go  still  farther  back,  and  adduce  the  celebrated 
hiibarian  Gengis-khan,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  any  Ian- 
{oage ;  yet  he  and  his  posterity  contrived  to  govern  China  for  nearly 
icratiuy,  by  filling  the  subordinate  offices  with  Chinese,  who  merely 
knew  how  to  handle  a  pencil,  and  transact  the  most  ordinary  details 
of  busioess. 

But  though  M.  de  Guignes  overrates  the  learning  and  virtues 
of  this  ingenious  people,  for  ingenious  they  certainly  are,  we  must 
do  him  die  justice  to  observe  that  he  is  by  no  means  carried  away 
widb  the  absurd  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  jhe  early  Jesuit  mission- 
vies,  as  we  find  them  in  P^re  du  Halde  and  the  Abb6  Grozier: 
dioi^h  be  thinks  them  lettered^  he  neither  mistakes  them  for  men 
of  scieiice>  nor  believes  in  the  reports  of  their  profound  know- 
ledge in  astronomy,  mathematics,  &c.  of  which,  he  assures  us,  not 
one  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  only  records  of  the  country  that  can  be 
odicd  ancient.  We  must  analyse  the  singular  and  picturesque  lan- 
gBage  in  which  these  are  shut  up,  if  we  would  know  the  truth,  and 
not  confide  in  the  periphrastic  translations,  interpolations  and  altera- 
tioiis  of  the  missionaries.  Without  meaning  to  level  a  general  cen- 
sure against  these  devout  men,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  if  we  ab- 
soWe  them  of  wilful  misrepresentation  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
weakness;  since  they  appear  to  be  led  away  by  every  idle  tale  that 
die  artful  Chinese  imposed  on  their  credulity. 

The  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  will  recollect  how  success- 
fully die  crafty  pundits  of  Benares  supplied  the  zealous  Wilford 
mth  die  whole  genealogy  of  Noah ;  how  accurately  they  furnished 
Mm  widi  the  identical  names  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  all  of 
them  legitimately  registered  in  the  Devanagari  character.  P^e 
Gaubil,  however,  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  forgeries :  having  assented 
to  the  discovery  of  Noah  in  the  person  of  /o-sAe,  the  supposed 
founder  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  next- 
place. 
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place,  to  supply  the  accompaniment  of  the  universal  deluge,  witi 
out  which  the  identity  of  the  new  Noah  could  not  be  maintaine< 
The  Chinese  sages  had  nothing  to  fabricate — they  merely  referre 
him  to  the  Shoo-kingj  where  a  dreadful  inundation  is  described  .1 
have  happened  in  the  time  of  Yao,  who  (supposing  tlieir  arnni 
to  be  authentic)- reigned  about  thirteen  hundred  years  subsequent! 
Noah's  flood.  Tiiis  little  discrepancy,  however,  in  point  of  tim! 
was  easily  adjusted  by  making  Yao  to  speak  retrospectively  of 
deluse  that  overwhelmed  all  China,  though  the  very  next  sentem 
uttered  by  him  is  an  inquiry  after  some  skilful  person  to  repair  tl 
damage  under  which  they  were  then  suffering.  M.  de  Guign< 
proves,  by  a  close  examination  of  the  characters,  that  the  meanii 
of  the  passage  has  been  totally  perverted  by  the  missionaries,  an 
that  it  has  no  other  reference  than  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  tl 
Yellow  river  having  burst  its  embankments. 

The  analysis  of  the  characters  further  shews  that  this  Erhperi 
Yao  of  the  missionaries,  with  his  provinceSy  and  citieSy  and  palace 
was  only  the  chief  of  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  small  district  where  h 
people  lived  in  camps,  and  he  himself  in  a  hoitse  covered  wit 
thatch,  A  Chinese  city  is,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day,  little  moi 
than  a  collection  of  tents,  distributed  into  a  regular  encampmen 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

With  regard  to  the  sciences,  there  is  nothing  in  their  books  dii 
warrants  the  translations  of  Gaubil  and  the  other  French  missions 
ries,  which  tell  us  '  that  Hoang-ty  was  a  great  astronon^er,  and  thi 
he  appointed  officers  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies.'  The  characti 
clien,  which  they  render  to  observe,  simply  means  to  '  foretel  A 
ture  events' — so  that  these  state  officers  were  a  sort  of  astrologe 
or  fortune  tellers,  as  indeed  they  still  are.  But  (say  they)  HoangH 
caused  a  celestial  sphere  to  be  made ;  and,  lest  the  truth  of  ill 
exploit  should  be  called  in  questfon,  we  are  favoured  by  Grozi 
with  an  exact  drawing  of  it,  made  about  4,500  years  ago,  with  i 
equinoctial  and  ecliptic,  its  tropics,  colures,  meridians.  Sec.  as  neat 
and  accurately  executed  as  if  the  whole  had  been  taken  from  a  glol 
by  Messrs.  Adams  or  Dolland.  The  character  kau,  out  of  whi( 
this  celestial  globe  has  been  constructed,  has  no  other  sigiiificati( 
than  a  cover — an  abstract — a  compendium. 

With  regard  to  arithmetic  they  never  had,  nor  can  have,  the  lea 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  mechanical  operations  performed  by  tl 
swan-pan  or  abacus.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  character  1 
which  these  operations  are  represented  is  composed  of  a  demons 
spirit  repeated — ^a  double  devil — in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  rat 
of  the  powers  of  the  balls  on  the  wires  of  the  two  compartmen 
of  the  swan-'pan,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  table  of  notation  and  multipl 
cation:  their  numeral  characters  are>  notwithstanding,  when  writte 

incapab 
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incapable  of  being  applied  to  aritlimetical  operations,  without  a  total 
dni^  of  their  present  notation,  and  the  introduction  of  the  cypher 
or  zero,  of  which  they  have  not  the  least  conception;  but  without 
vfaich  their  symbols  are  deprived  of  that  power  of  location  which 
dharacterises  the  Arabic  numerals.  In  the  notation  of  28,  for 
instance^  we  have  three  characters  to  express  two  powers,  thus^ 

•*^     "X^  ^1   9  ul'she-pa;  while  100,  oi  three  powers,  is  noted 

hjwie,^:^  ,pi;  as  is  100(),  of  four,  «#^  ,  tslen.    *  They  are  grcaft 

lovers  of  the  mathematics,'  says  honest  P^re  Samedo ;  *  but,  to  say 
die  truth,  they  kuowbut  little  about  them/  We  may  assent  to  this 
without  much  hesitation,  when  we  read  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  of 
May,  J  800,  an  Imperial  Edict,  announcing  the  intended  marriage  of 
ihe  Princess  Hojie,  and  ordering  the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics  to 
idect  a  fortunate  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 

Without  arithmetic,  and  without  a  single  principle  of  geometry, 
k  is  absurd  to  talk  of  their  early  skill  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses; 
there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  such  word,  nor  any  character  in*  the  whole 
Shoo-king  that  can  by  any  meaning,  direct  or  n^taphorical,  be 
twisted  into  such  a  signification.  The  first  eclipses  are  those  re- 
corded by  Confucius,  in  the  Tchan-siou — not  as  predictions  from 
caleuIatioB,  but  as  events  that  had  occurred — three  of  which,  how- 
e?er,  never  happened  any  where,  and  two  others  could  not  have  hap- 
pened in  China.  *  May  we  not,  therefore,  suspect,'  asks  M.  dfe 
Gn^esr,  that  these  ^^ eclipses  have  been  observed  elsewhere,  and 
that  Confucius^  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  country,  inserted  them 
m  his  history  as  having  happened  in  China  f'  Without  thinking 
^pite  so  ill  of  Confucius*,  such  a  trick  would  be  consistent  enough 
with  Chinese  vanitv;^  but  the  error,  we  believe,  has  arisen  from  the 
impeFfect  and  confused  state  of  their  chronology. 

What  knowledge,-  indeed,  could  a  people  possibly  possess  of  the 
detract  sciences,  at  a  time  when,  it  would  appear,- from  their  own 
lecords,  th^t  a  great  portion  of  them  lived  in  woods  and  caverns; 
Alt  their  lands  were  undivided,  and  without  culture ;  that  they  had 
neither  markets  nor  medium  of  exchange;  neither  canals,  nor  roads, 
Bor  boats,  nor  carriages;  whose  country  was  so  overrun  with  thickets 
and  jungle,  and  so  abundant  in  noxious  reptiles,  that  the  common 
iftode  of  salutation,  on  meeting,  was  a  hope  that  the  person  addressed 
had  not  been  bif  by  the  snakes  l—^FoU'te^hou.-^ 

Siioh^  however,  was  China,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  Cbi- 
tese  books,  at  the  veiy  time  they  were  making  celestial  globes, 
astronomical  observations,  calculations  of  eclipses,  and  settlingthe 
frtcise  point  where  the  ecliptic  intersected  the  equinoctifO^  by 

means 
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means  of  gnomons! — such  were  the  forefathers  of  a  people,  who,  not 
three  centuries  ago,  firmly  believed  the  earth  to  be  a  vast  square, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  their  favoured  country — who  never 
doubted  that  eclipses  were  occasioned  by  a  monster  devouring  the 
sun  or  moon,  and  whose  learned  men  and  state-officers,  on  such 
occasions,  turned  out  with  drums  and  gongs  and  trumpets,  making 
all  manner  of  hideous  noises  to  frighten  the  monster  away,  and  libe- 
rate the  suffering  luminary — in  which,  in  due  time,  they  always  sac* 
ceeded — who,  having  lost  an  intercalary  moon  or  two,  were  in  no 
little  danger  of  inverting  the  seasons,  and  happy,  in  their  dilemma, 
to  employ  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  set  their  almanac  right,  and 
to  keep  it  so. 

But  then  their  music ! — In  this  divine  art  we  must  allow  them 
to  excel : — P^re  Amiot  has  written  almost  a  whole  volume  to  prove 
that  the  voice  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  compared  with  that  Of 
Lyng'luUy  was  no  better  than  the  drone  of  a  Scotch  bagpipe,  anil  : 
that  Amphion's  lyre  was  a  mere  Jew's  harp  to  the  kin  of  Pith  : 
mou-kia,    lliese   worthies,  eight  centuries  before   Greece  was  ; 
cheered  with  a  musical  tone,  were,  as  Grozier  can  testify,  by  t  i 
single  touch  of  the  kin  and  the  che,  turning  the  course  of  riveilB,  s 
making  rocks  dance,  and  causing  the  wild  animals  to  leap  for  joy.  : 
P^re  Amiot  however  confesses,  like  an  honest  man,  that  notwithp  > 
standing  all  he  had  written,  he  could  not  forbear  observing  that  the  i 
perfection  of  Chinese  music  consisted  in  figurative  or  metaphorical  z 
harmony — in  sounds  as  silent  as  those  of  the  spheres : — while  Vossioi,  i 
who  had  imagined  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  the  Chinese,  by  pre-  t 
ceding  missionaries,  to  be  real,  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  usual  way,  to  c 
pronounce  the  relics  of  it  to  be  so  excellent,  that,  *  for  their  pe^  [ 
fection  in  the  art,  the  Chinese  may  impose  silence  on  all  Europe/  \ 
He  goes  on  to  lament  most  feelingly  that  the  tibia,  so  superior  to  all  ') 
stringed  instruments,  is  now  mute,  *  excepting  among  the  Chinese,  ( 
who  alone  excel  on  it.'  This  tibia,  we  presume,  was  a  kind  of  whistle,  i 
made  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  sheep,  by  Chin-nong,  or  some  of  the  i 
-early  pastoral  chiefs  whom  the  Jesuits,  in  their  translations,  dignify 
with  the  name  of  Emperors,  and  such  as  the  Caffres  stUl  employ 
to  call  their  cattle  together ;  but  no  inquiry  into  its  nature  became 
Isaac — Our  reverend  commentator  loved  the  marvellous  ;  and,  «b 
Charles  II.  said  of  him,  never  refused  to  believe  any  thing,  but  his 
Bible. 

When  the  Chinese  shewed  the  most  marked  indifference  forliOid 
Macartney's  band  of  music,  they  coolly  observed  that  Englisb 
music  was  hot  made  for  Chinese  ears ;  but  they  were  per£M:tly 
astonished,  when  the  gentlenien  of  the  embassy  drove  the'  theatricil 
band  from  their  lodgings,  that  Chinese  music  did  liot  make  its  wagf 
to  English  hearts;  though  the  highest  object  6f  comparison  at 

which 
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which  it  was  rated  by  our  coiintrymeD,  was  ^  the  confused  jingle ' 
andjargon  of  Bartholomew  fair/ 

Cordially,  then,  do  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Guignes 
duty  to  appreciate  the  claims  of  th^  Chinese  to  a  high  antiquity, 
and  to  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  we  must  understand 
their  language  and  study  dieir  books ;  but,  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  their  moral  character,  we  are  equally  persuaded  we  must  study 
dKinselves  alone.  The  materials  of  which  this  multitudinous  peo- 
|)le  are  composed  appear  to  be  of  the  best  kind  ;  they  are  ingenious 
ind  industrious  in  a  very  high  degree ;  they  are  peaceable  and  ab- 
itemioiis ;  respectful  and  submissive ;  but,  overlaid  as  they  are  with 
maxims  of  morality — pi  cached  by  their  magistrates,  printed  in  their 
liooks,  and  pauited  on  the  walls  of  their  apartments — they  are,  in 
bittf  destitute  of  sentiment  and  moral  feeling;  a  want  that  can  only 
he  occasioned  by  the  practical  vices  of  the  government  acting  on  the 
people,  and  by  the  palpable  inconsistency  between  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  its  execution  ^—between  what  they  hear  and  read,  and  see, 
and  what  they  are  made  to  feel.  Separated  as  they  are  from  all 
odier  nations,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  every  language  but  their  own, 
ibey  are  taught  from  their  infanicy  to  consider  themselves  and  their 
country. as  the  only  civilised  nation  iri  the  world.  Hence  the  edge 
of  curiosity,  so  natural  to  mankind,  is  taken  off,  and  all  admiration 
entirely  suppressed.  Set  down  one  of  those  Chinese  who  occasion- 
ally visit  England,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  he  will  walk  on  M'ithout  once 
Slopping  to  Cast  a  look  at  diis  stupendous  building;  should  he 
condescend  to  turn  his  head,  it  will  be  merely  to  see  what  obstructs 
Ihe  light  :-^ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it,  and  his  answer  will  probably 
he,  '  Chinaman  house  hab  more  fine.' — Such  is  the  influence  of 
national  pride,  and  a  vicious  education ! 

The  written  character  of  the  Chinese  langui^e  is  well  calculated 
to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The  roost  learned 
^niong  them  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  employ  their  whole  life  in 
learning  their  letters — to  know  at  sight  the  name  and  signification 
of  ten,  twenty,  thirty.  Sec.  thousand  characters,  made  up  by  so 
«aqy  different  combinations  of  a  very  few  .lines  and  commas.  In 
andeavoaring  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  mechanism  of  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  and  to  make  the  present  dictionary  easy  and  familiar, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  M.  de  Guignes  in  his  account  of 
the  supposed  origin  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary  language;  nor 
ihall  we  stop  to  canvass  the  justness  of  his  notions  respecting  the 
transition  frona  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,  because  we  have 
dmdy  recorded  our  opinion  on  this  intricate  but  interesting  subject; 
diat  transition,  we  agree  with  him,  is  not  likely  to  be  made  by  the 
.Chtnese,  because  they  have  already  passed  the  limit  of  die  hierogly- 
phics, 
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pbics^  reached  the  wide  field  of  alphabetic  writing,  and,  instead  of 
entering  it,  turned  aside  into  the  ineictricable  labyrinth  of  sigos  and 
symbols,  from  which  they  are  never  likely  to  disengage  tbemsehrefr. 
When  we  say  reached,  we  mean  that  if  a  distinct  set  of  marks  or 
characters,  emplo^d  solely  to  represent  sounds,  can  be  called  aa 
alphabet,  iht  Chinese  have  long  been  in  {lossession  of  one;  but  the 
only  use  to  which  they  have  applied  it  is  that  of  forming  a  third  nn>- 
nosytlabic  sound,  by  dividing  two  other  monosyllables  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Marshman's  Introduction  to  tte 
Chinese  Language.  In  fact,  the  use  of  an  alphabet  could  not  co** 
exist  with  the  present  symbols  of  the  Chinese  language ;  give  them 
the  one,  and  the  other  is  destroyed. 

Before  we  open  M.  de  Guignes's  dictionary,  it  may  be  necessaiy 
to  give  a  short  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  singQlar, 
we  had  almost  said,  philosophical  language,  is  constructed.  The  di^ 
ments  that  constitute  it  are  few  and  simple — a  straight  and  a  curved 
line,  whose  position  is  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  turned  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  with  points  or  commas  variously  interspersed,  not 
amounting,  according  to  the  Chinese,  to  more  than  six,  comprehead 
the  whole  of  these  elements,  which  they  write  in  thb  shape^ 

I       f^  1^1    ^"^^  ^^^  which,  however,  are  tfo  varied  in 

composition^  as  to  admit  of  being  employed,  as  the  Chinese  asjf 
in  56  different  ways. 

The  whole  of  the  Chinese  characters  (which,  according  to  somc^ 
amount  to  no  lesft  than  80,000,  though  30,000  are  perhaps  the 
extent  of  those  that  are  really  useful)  are  classified  under  214 
j]^rticular  characters^  which  may  be  considered  as  the  keys-  or  rooti 
of  the  language.  These  keys  are  divided  into  seventeen  classes,' 
the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  six  elements  abovementioned>  witk 
one  or  two  others  of  a  single  stroke  or  line.     The  second  class  of 

teys  contains  all  those  of  two  dements,  as  M^  ,  /^  ^  8tc.  thfc' 
third  three,  as  J^^T    ,   jPl  >  &c.  the  fiftfe  of  five,  as^^;r  y  the 


ninth  of  nincy  as   nr  Vir;  and  the  sev^teenth  of  seventeen,  idr 

,  the  number  of  the  class  always  expressing  the  number 
#f  dements  in  each  key  of  that  class.    The  greatest  number  of  keys 
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will  be  found  in  the  classes  from  2  to  8  inclusive;  the  fourteenth 
class  has  only  three  keys  in  it,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  only  two, 
md  the  seventeenth  or  last  class  only  the  single  character  above^ 
vritten,  which  signifies  ujiute. 

S^ice,  then,  there  can  be  no  character  in  the  language,  into  the 
composition  of  which  some  one  or  other  of  the  214  keys  does  not 
coter,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  little  progress  can  be  made  by  the 
ioaroer  until  he  has  acqiiired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  those  keys,  so 
18  to  be  able  to  discover  them  at  once  as  tlie  component  part  of 
toy  character  he  may  meet  with.  Some  practice  -will  be  Required 
IQ^  do  this  with  facility  and  certainty,  as  several  of  the  charactefrs 
contain  two,  three,  or  even  four  keys.  The  difficulty  of  discover- 
ing the  right  one  is  further  increased  by  there  being  no  fixed  place 
111  or  near  the  character  where  the  key  is  to  stand.  Sometimes  it 
v  met  with  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left,  frequently  at  the 
top,  less  frequently  at  the  bottom,  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  cKa- 
facter :  perhaps,  however,  we  shall  not  err  greatly  in  Saying  that  it 
will  most  commonly  be  found  on  the  leftside  or  at  the  top;    Thus 

•J,>»;  .  »»»,  .  ,^  of  fte  second  cl.»,  »tich  ^  for  4. 

index  of  a  multitude  of  characters,  will  be  found,  with  about  half  a 
dozen  exceptions,  on  the  left  of  the  character,  as  thus  ^  AT  ,  n  great 

wmn;  whilst    J'yf,  tdo^  a  knife  or  sword,  generally  abbreviated 


dnsjlj 


,  will  most  commonly  be  found  on  the  right  of  the  cha- 


racter. • — ^ — f  ,  mien,  a  cover,  the  roof  of  a  buifditig,  a  key  of 
the  third  class,  is  invariably  placed  at  the  top;   butHf.  ;e,the 

urn,  tl ,  ^eu^  the  moon,  keys  of  the  fourth  class,  JTj  >  ^^^>  ^'^^ 

iiuw^A^6f  the  third  class,  aiid  many  others,  are  sometimes  found  at  the 
top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  frequently  on  the  right,  perhaps  more 
frequently  on  the  left,  arid  sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of  charac- 
ters. On  the  whole,  however,  we  should  say,  that  the  keys  of  more 
that!  two-thirds  of  the  Chinese  characters  are  placed  on  the  left. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  those  keys  that  govern  the  greatest 
Mtiiber  of  characters.  Supposing  a  dictionary  to  contain  dO/X)0 
characters,  more  than  double  the  number  of  those  in  M.de  Guignes's 
work,  the  following  keys  and  their  corresponding  characters  will 
be  pretty  nearly  as  under  :-^ 

VOL.  XIII.  NO.  XXV.  K  Keys, 
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Itejs.  N«.ofClifttai 

^  ot  ^p       shoOf  a  hand         -          -          -         1, 

>T^^  moOf  wood  or  trea         -        -         -          -         1, 

\l^  or     )^     swee,  water         -                   -         1, 

^T^f  or  "^           ^5£r<>,  plants,  gnus,  8cc.          -         1, 


or      £jp      sin,  the  heart 
rTf      ftoo,  a  mouth 

y^^l,  a  word,  speech 


/^     A  flesh 


men,  a  woman  .... 

The  keys  signifying  marif  sun,  gold,  metals,  a  ^ate  or  doc 
fishes,  birds,  shells,  horses,  dogs — the  head,  the  Jeet — a  car 
carriage — to  walk,  to  travel,  with  some  others,  may  be  < 
joined  with  from  three  to  five  hundred  characters. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  open  Khe  Dictionary.     Suppose 

character  fsf^  occurred,  of  which  we  were  desirous  to  knov 

name  and  signification,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  in  this  insti 

to  consider  the  key  to  be   ipX^  hoo,  mouth.    Turning  then  tc 

table  of  the  214  keys,  and  looking  in  that  column  of  it  u: 
5  Cleft  de  trois  traits,'  we  shall  soon  discover  it  there  with 
xmmlM^  50  immediately  under  it,  (that  being  its  appropriate  plac 
the  taUe,)  and  under  that  number  the  word  ^  page  77*'  Tuf 
tm  page  77  we  shall  accordingly  find  tlie  commencement  oi 

cha 
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chapter  lu  which  all  the  characters  are  placed  that  have  the  key  in 
^uettiion  as  their  root  or  index.     At  the  head  of  the  chapter  the  key 
«ftd  the  explanation  stand  as  under. 
30«  Clef. 

a  • 

keou 
ri  Clef  de  la  bouche:  bouche, 

keou 

(1109)^ 

Clavis  oris :  os,  numerale  buccellarum.  Seng — r,  animalia  do- 
mestica ;  x — Ay,  modus  proprius  loquendi  patrio; ;  y — x,  una  buc- 
cella;  ho — x,  ostium  lluminis;  hou — x,  ostium  laciis;  hai — x, 
maris  ostium  ;  kia — x,  homines  unius  domus ;  ho — tsong — x — : 
tchu,  pifig — tsong — x — ^y,  infortunia  ex  ore  exeunt,  morbi  per  os 
intrant ;  c/iy — jt,  maledixi/ 

The  marginal  number  (1  lOQ)  is  the  numerical  place  of  tbe  cha- 
racter in  the  Dictionary,  which  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a  reference 
to  synouims,  and  also  as  a  ready  and  convenient  reference  from  a 
catalogue  of  Chinese  monosyllables  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  their 
respective  characters  in  the  Dictionary.  The  letter  x  is  substi^ted 
for  the  marginalword  keou  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  it. 

We  have  only  as  yet,  however,  turned  to  the  key.  We  must 
now  count  the  remaining  number  of  lines  and  points  in  the  charac- 
ter we  are  in  search  of,  which  in  the  present  instance  is  seven. 
Proceeding  then  to  that  division  of  the  chapter  of  characteis  ar- 

langred  under  the  key  J*"^  ■  which  has  for  its  title  *  7  traits/ we 

shall  find  the  identical  character  standing  about  the  20th  from  the 

commencement  of  this  division  as  under. 

•  •• 

"  jLjL^^^  Faire  un  compliment  de  condol6ance  il  quelqu'un  sur 
'^  la  perte  de  quelques  parens  ou  d'une  dignite. 

yen  Aliquem,  sive  ob'  dignitatem  amissam,  sive  ob  con- 

(1^64)    sanguineos  vit&  functos,  invisere  et  consolari.' 

If  we  should  take  the  literal  sense  of  the  two  component  parts 
of  diis  character  to  be  the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  meant,  (the  one 
part  being  mofUh  and  the  other  word,)  we  might  infer  that '  com- 
pfiments  of  condolence  in  China  were  mere  mouth  words' — but 
more  of  this  presently.  Let  us  take  another  example  to  explain 
Ae  use  of  the  Dictionary.  5 

Suppose  we  should  meet  with  these  two  characters  yf^      and 


^T^ .   whose  component  parts  are  precisely  the  same  though 
• -^  ■■     .       ■  ^        • 

K  2  differootly 
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differentiy  arranged ;  those  parts  too,  it  will  be  obvious,  are  bo& 
of  (hem  keysy  the  one  being^e  the  suu,  tbre  other  moo  wood  or  tree;  e 

looking  in  the  table  for  the  key  ^  ^   we  are  referred  to  ps^e  $74;  \ 

and  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  character  yjy  y  moo,  has  four  ^ 

strokes,  we  proceed  to  that  division  of  the  chapter  of  characters  - 

under  the  key^'e  marked  '  4  traits/  and  in  this  division  we  find  onlj  r 

9^  characters,  none  of  which  are  either  of  the  two  characters  iq  ^ 
question.     The  real  key  therefore,  we  may  conclude^  is  not  je  but 

moo ;  and  turning  to  the  page  directed  in  the  table  of  keys  and  to  - 

the  division  *  4  traits/  (the  number  iu  the  remaining  part  of  the  char  . 
racter,)  we  first  find 

Si  Clair,  blanc. 
-^^  Clarum,  album,  patens. 

kao 
(4109) 
And  the  very  next  to  it, 

'^H^    Grand,  obscur. 

1^      Amplum,  obscumm,  profundum,  quietum. 
yao 
(4110) 

As  moo  is  the  character  which  represents  the  planet  Jupiter,  it 

Haay  be  presumed  that  the  opposite  meanings  of  those  two  chtrao-  • 

ters  have  some  metaphorical  allusion  drawn  from  the  relative  situa^ 

tions  of  the  sun  and  this  planet.  .^  . 

Another  example  may  be  sufficient.     In  this  character  ^^^/^» 

we  need  scarcely  donbt  that  the  key  is  ^  j/  ,  mee,  water.    Tiuth 

ing  then  to  that  key  in  the  table  and  to  that  page  in  the  I^ctionary 
pointed  out  under  the  key,  and  proceeding  with  the  eye  till  it  meets 
the  division  *  4  traits,'  we  shall  find  our  character  standing  the 
third  from  the  top,  as  under. 

^lyy        Eaux  profondes  et  ^tendues,  debordement  d'eaux,  inon- 
^/2CL  dation,  Biirnom. 
ouang        Aquss  profundae  et  amplse,  aquarum  exundatio,  inunda- 
(4861)    tio:  cognomen*    x — fcA^,  lacus;  x — yang,  mare;  x — i 
dicitur  de  ja/chrymas  continente. 

In  this  way  the  discovery  of  any  other  character  in  the  Dictionan 
is  diffidently  simple  ai\d  easy,  provided  we  are  acquainted  witn 
the  key ;  and  though  all  the  keys  are  printed  as  they  occur  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  search 
to  any  required  character,  yet  the  numeral  reference  from  ead)  key 

to 
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Id  (he  page  greatly  facilitates  the  operatioii.  The  Dictionary,  how- 
JBver,  is  not  so  complete  as  it  might  have  been  made.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  every  character,  besides  the  key,  should  either  have  been 
ei^ained  immediately  after  the  explanation  of  the  whole  character, 
or  by  a  number  referring  to  some  other  page,  where,  as  a  charac- 
ter, the  explanation  of  this  remaining  part  might  be  found.  Tliis 
aanstance  would  not  only  have  given  additional  facility  to  the  learner 
m  acquirii^  the  sense  of  the  characters,  but  would  have  contjributed 
greatly  to  make  the  study  of  the  language  more  interesting,  as  he 
vould  then  see  at  once  whether  the  general  sense  of  the  character 
had  or  had  not  a  relation,  to  its  constituent  parts. 

In  the  next  place  as  words  or  sounds  are  so  ambiguous  in  the 
Chinese  language,  it  would  have  been  proper,  in  the  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  characters,  by  examples  of  two  or  three  words 
joined  together  to  give  also  the  written  characters  of  th.e  additional 
words  employed.     In  the  Latin  explanation,  for  instance,  of  the 

character    *>  J^^ ,  ouang,  above  extracted,  we  have  no  means  to 

<Gscover  the  separate  signification  of  the  word  tchy  of  the  com* 
pound  X — ichy  or  onang — tchy^  which,  collectively,  are  stated  to 
signify  a  lake.  The  vocabulary  of  Chinese  monosyllables  at  the 
end  of  the  book  will  not  help  us  much ;  for  on  referring  to  that 
vocabulary  we  shall  find  a  host  of  tchySy  amounting  to  no  less 
dian  23 1 :  they  are  classed,  it  is  true,  into  8  divisions,  each  having 
a  different  mark  or  accent;  Jbut  dividing  £31  by  8,  there  will  still 
remain  2Q  to  exercise  our  doubts  which  of  them  to  select  for  refe- 
rence to  the  Dictionary ;  and  after  all,  having  referred  to  the  whole 
29  characters,  we  may  still  doubt  which  of  them  is  the  character 
in  question.  Looking  for  yaug  in  the  compound  oufwg-t/ang, 
the  sea,  in  the  same  example  we  find  45  yangs,  or  so  many  diffe- 
lent  characters  so  called ;  but  as  one  of  them  singly  signifies  the 
aa,  we  may  presume  that  to  be  the  word  in  question,  and  the  num- 
ber under  it  will  direct  us  immediately  to  the  corresponding  character 
io  the  Dictionary. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  we  do  not  see  the  least  use  in  this 
vocabulary  of  Chinese  monosyllables ;  we  are  not  enabled  by  them 
to  trace  a  character  from  its  sound,  or  to  write  a  character  from 
having  its  name,  which  is  one  great  object  of  a  Dictionary.  In  the 
present  form  of  M.  de  Guignes's  work,  we  may,  it  is  true,  be  ena- 
bled to  read  and  translate  a  Chinese  book ;  but  it  affords  us  no 
assistance  to  turn  any  other  language  into  tlie  Chinesje  character. 
Had  be  ^ven  us  a  Ijatin— or  French-Chinese  as  well  as  a  Chinese- 
Latin-aod-French  dictionary,  the  work  would  have  approached 
■ever  to  perfection,  and  have  been  far  more  useful. 

From  the  few  examples  which  we  have  given,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 

£  3  observed 
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observed  that  the  meaning  of  the  key  governs  the  sense  of  the  d 
racter.  If  this  was  found  invariably  to  be  the  case,  the  Chint 
might  truly  be  considered  as  a  philosophical  language ;  as  one  tl 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  attempt  hitherto  made,  to  an  'U 
versal  Character/ — in  fact,  as  the  only  practical  system  of  pas^af 
that  promised  success.  The  principle  of  the  structure  is,  iode 
admirable ;  but  the  plan  has  been  sadly  marred  in  the  executii 
In  the  first  place  the  greater  number  of  the  keys  have  been  ill  d 
sen  to  represent  the  roots  or  indices  under  which  correspond! 
ideas  ought  to  be  classed.  They  are  not  such  as  are  suited  fo 
generalization  of  objects  or  ideas ;  such  as  ought  to  embrace 
grand  features  of  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate;  to  rep 
sent  the  leading  qualities  and  circumstances,  the  actions,  passim 
and  affections,  so  as  to  shew  at  a  glance  the  general  character 
the  picture  employed — we  call  it  picture,  because  there  are  so 
grounds  to  believe  that  in  the  origin  of  the  language  each  charac 
vas  a  rude  representation  of  the  object  intended  to  be  represent 
X  is  however  no  longer  the  picture-language  of  the  ancient  E^ 
tians  and  the  Mexicans.  P4re  Amiot,  in  his  letter  from  Pekir 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  brings  forward  a  number  of  anci 
characters  where  the  object  intended  to  be  expressed  is  evidei 
attempted  to  be  represented  ;  as  well  as  some  odiers  still  in  use 
which  he  thinks  the  object  may  yet  be  traced, — for  instance  i 


I 


man,  thus  y^^^  ,  though  the  legs  only  remain.      A  river, 

thinks,  may  still  be  recognised  in ^'^^  ,  and  fire  in  ^  )  ^1^9 
one  being  intended  to  represent  waves  and  the  other  sparks, 
isun  he  says  was  once  /^  ,  but  has  been  changed,  for  the  sake 

convenience,  to  0 ;  and  the  moon,  which  once  was   W    to 


Something  too  resembling  the  object  is  fancied  in  -^'^yf  j  a  c 


^ 


but  more  distinctly  seen  in)-f-/,  a  cultivated  field ;  in  W  a  I: 
and  m  ^^^  to  shoot  with  an  arrow.     Taint  as  these  resembla 


■^ 


are,  they  are  but  few  in  number,  and  lead  not  to  any  effectual 
i)ose  fen-  understanding  the  language.     We  shall  do  much  bettc 
consider  all  the  characters  as  composed  of  certain  conventi 
imrks,  <l>utof  which  £14  havie  been  selected  as  so  many  gei 


*^ 
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u4  iuider  which  all  our  ideas  are  to  be  arranged  and  classified,  form- 
so  many  species  belonging  to  each  genus. 
Chat  the  genera  are  ill-chosen  will  at  once  be  seen,  when  we 
meotioQ  that  die  nose,  the  teeth,  old  age,  obedience,  hemp,  salt, 
wises,  the  J'ace,  the  voice,  the  hones,  a  dragon,  a  tiger,  a  tortoise, 
and  many  others  equally  incapable  of  generalization,  are  among  the 
nniuber.  There  are  seven  or  eight  different  keys  to  represent  the  act 
otwaikins :  the  numeral  eight  is  a  key,  under  which  is  arranged  the 
^Hwieral  six.  About  two-thirds  of  the  keys  being  the  r^presenta- 
}ive9  of  such  limited  and  individual  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ladguage  must  be  imperfect,  uncertain,  and  obscure:  where  the 
keys  are  well  chosen,  the  signification  of  almost  every  character 

Sremed  by  them  has  a  direct  affinity  with  the  meaning  of  its  key. 
U9  under  the  heart,  all  the  characters  will  be  found  to  express 
some  passion,  sentiment,  or  affection  of  the  mind,  as  love,  hatred, 
joy,  grief,  fear,  courage,  malice,  &c.;  under  trees  or  wood,  all  man- 
ner of  buildings,  ships,  machines,  and  implements  made  of  wood,  as 
well  as  all  trees  of  every  kind  for  use  or  ornament ;  under  water,  all 
that  relate  to  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  canab,  8cc.  and  also  to  rain, 
dews,  liquors,  and  all  humid  substances. 

In  the  next  place,  the  characters  connected  with  the  keys  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  have  been  ill  selected ;  so  that  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  trace  the  connection  between  the  species  and  ihegentts. 
We  shall  first  give  a  few  specimens  where  the  direct  and  palpable 
jneaning  from  the  connection  is  obviously  pointed  out;  then  of  those 
whose  signification  is  as  obviously  metaphorical,  and  lastly,  a  few  of 
Ibose  bungling  specimens  of  composition,  where  the  author  could 
have  possessed  no  feeling  or  conception  of  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  expression  of  which  his  materials  were  capable. 

iBt,  Those  of  obvious  signification,  ^/^^f*  y  ouang,  a  sheet  of 

deep  water,  is  composed  of  water  and  majestic: 

l/^^  ,  tcheu,  a  prison,  a  man  in  a  square,  a  person  shut  up  within 

four  walls.  Water  and  mother,  the  sea,  the  mother  of  all  waters. 
Mouth  combined  with  great,  makes  uproar,  noise.  Man  added 
to  great,  makes  a  great  man,  a  man  in  power.  A  tree  and  great,  a 
great  tree  growing  alone.  Good  with  word,  is  praise.  Tears  are 
expressed  by  water  and  eye.  ^ 

The  repetition  of  a  character  denotes  plurality,  as    fk    ,   man, 

•/  it  ,  a  multitude;  thus,  to  signifies  many;   to  to,  all;  moo,  a 

tree ;  repeated,  a  tMcket ;  thrice  repeated,  a  forest. 

.  B  4  2dly, 
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2diy,  Those  characters  used  metaphorically  are  much  more  mif  q 

merous.     lo  this  way  we  should  suppose  the  number^  where  the  d«  <! 

lusion  is  pretty  obvious  from  the  separate  signification  of  the  conif  .~ 

1>Qnent  parts,  may  perhaps  amouiU  to  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 

anguage.     Of  these  the  following  are  a  few  examines :  ■  z 

'  *  r 


^ 


:^  ,  chotfg,  faithful^  a  man  and  7pord;Jire  and  water  e%f ten 

calamity ;  Jire  and  svpordy  the  same ;  and,  what  is  singular  enough, 
the  broken  reed,  from  which  we,  and  the  I^atinsy  See.  before  us,  took 
A^  idea,  is,  with  the  Chinese  also,  expressive  of  misfortune  and  cab- 
xnity ;  probably  from  the  very  extensive  use  of  the  arundo  bamboo^ 

a  heart  and  door,  grief,  oppression;  f^^^ ,  an  ear  and 


m- 


door,  to  listen ;  a  heart  and  slave  signify  wrath,  wrangling,  conten- 
tion ;  a  heart  and  knife,  affliction ;  a  heart  under  the  point  of  a 
sword,  patience ;  a  heart  and  middle,  fidelity ;  a  heart  and  ^Id, 
meditation ;  words  and  Jine  or  grand,  deceit ;  heart,  truth,  and 
words,  sincerity;  a  bargain  or  contract  is  a  word  and  a  nail;  a 
kingdom  is  a  mouth  and  warlike  instruments  within  a  square,  arms 
and  counsel  being  the  best  protection  of  a  state ;  mouth  and  ten 
make  antiquity,  to  which,  if  words  be  added,  the  character  implies 
the  doctrine  of  the  ancients.     Time,  twice  repeated,  is  eternity, 

Soqie  of  tbjB  allusions  though  local  and  peculiar,  may  yet  be  ex* 
plaii^ed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  character  woman,  combined  with  that . 
bf  son,  signifies  good,  agreeable,  because  it  denotes  affection,  and  be- 
cause the  want  oi  children  is  considered  as  a  reproach .  A  second,  or 
assistant  wife,  (called  by  the  missionaries  a  concubine,)  is  denoted  by 
woman  and  honour  or  ejfattation.  The  character  of  woman  Repeated 
is  strife;  thrice  repeated,  inordinate  desire,  falsehood.  Quiet,  silence, 
are  expressed  by  woman  and  the  inner  apartmetU  of  the  house.  A 
spinning  wheel  is  composed  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  and  royoi^ 
being  an  allusion  to  the  wife  of  Hoang-tie,  the  inyentor  of  spin- 
ning silk.  A  king  within  a  door  or  gateway  is  the  character  ex- 
pressing the  intercalary  moon,  because  on  this  occasion  the  kii^  or 
chief  came  and  stood  in  the  door.  A  mouth,  added  to  a  sage  or 
learned  man,  expresses  virtue,  happiness,  gain,  because  the  words  of 
a  sage  lead  to  those  results.  In  these  allusions  the  language  may 
certainly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  nation.  We  ob- 
serve, for  instanqe,  that  the  combination  of  the  character  woman 
is  almost  universally  employed  sarcastically  or  in  a  bad  sense^  wbiiph 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  people  among  whom  females  are  held 
in  little  consideration ;  thus,  slavery,  wrath,  contention,  deceit,  false- 
hood^ are  all  arranged  under  the  key  for  woman ;  quiet,  ease,  rest^ 
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ii%  woman  shut  up,  and  happiness,  comfort^  8lc.  is  expressed  by  a 
Wtman  under  a  roof  or  cover ^  which  can  only  mean  the  grave,  over 
tiiiicfa  a  roof  is  generally  built. 

5dly,  This  class,  of  which  Europeans  can  trace  no  relation  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  the  separate  parts  and  the  whole,  composes 
ifae  great  mass  of  Chinese  characters,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  few 
eiampies.-  J3C 

A  heart  under  the  character  heaven  j  thus  yV^,  signifies  shame. 


ihbonour.  Moon  repeated  is  a  friend  or  companion,  perhaps 
one  of  two  months  acquaintance ;  a  ha?id  combined  with  the  sun 
19  to  dig  the  earth;   with  the  97200//,  to  open,  to  break.     The 

key  water  joined  to  the  key  or  character  woma?i,  thus  ^/^r"  1  is 

die  personal  pronoun  thou  or  ye.    The  key  wood  or  tree  above  the 


t> 


key  or  character  woz/f//,  thus  ^^  ,  is  an  apricot,   but  under  die 


mouth,  thusuE  ,  a  stupid  ignorant  fellow ;  and  through  the  mouth, 

thus  Oc  >  it  signifies  to  bind,  to  stop,  the  number  ten,  &c.    The 

key  tcoody  before  the  character  west,  is  the  sleep  of  birds,  rest  in 
general ;  but  under  the  character  westy  is  a  che^nut  tree,  and  also  to 
be  afraid.     By  what  possible  combination  of  circumstances  or  al- 


lusion the  key  horse  and  the  numeral  ten,  thus    ptf9 ,  can  be 


made  to  ^xpress  a  one-year  old  horse,  would  probably  puzzle  a 
QUnese  to  explain.  We  shall  mention  but  one  more:  the  key 
irfiich  signifies  a  tortoise,  of  sixteen  '  traits/  joined  to  another  cha- 
racter composed  of  forty-eight,  making  altogether  sixty- four  strokes, 
]ieinf>loyed  to  express  a  talkative  person.'* 

This  almost  general' deviation  from  the  principle  on  which  the 
Iangi£^  vcas  originally  formed,  would  induce  us  to  conclude  that 
thm  diaracters  were  never  meant  for  the  Chinese ;  but  that  they 
hki  lecpived  them  from  a  people  more  ancient  than  themselves, 
and'in  fitting  them  to  their  monosyllables,  had  wholly  misapplied 
disiis.    It  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Bailly  and  the  Abb6  Rous^er, 


*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  coustructtoii  of  this  singular  language^  we  roust 
reftr  our  readers  to  Art  I.  No.  VI.  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

after 
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after  the  long  and  elaborate  researches  made  by  the  one  iato  tWif  :-.: 
^istronomy^  and  by  the  other  into  their  musical  science,  that  tin  .- 
Chinese  were  themselves  the  remains  of  some  ancient  and  civiliui  *■ 
nation,  who  had  preserved  the  fragments  of  a  true  system^  witkoot  »,P 
preserving  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  grounded ;  a  gqi^  ^ 
jecture  which^  if  admitted,  would  at  once  account  for  the  non-pn^  ., 
gressive  state  of  the  sciences  for  so  many  ages.  .  .. 

The  characters  must,  we  think,  originally  have  belonged  to  i  <. 
polysyllabic  language,  each  component  part  of  every  character  l 
being  a  significant  syllable.  This  is  far  from  beii^  the  case-M  >- 
we  now  find  them.  The  separate  parts,  as  we  have  observed,  haw  .^ 
not  in. a  grtat  majority  of  the  characters  the  least  affinity  to  like  ^ 
signification  of  the  compound;  and,  in  general,  the  name  of  the  , 
compound  character,  which  is  invariably  a  monosyllable,  has  no  re-  ^ 
lation  to  any  one  of  the  names  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  ii  ^ 

compounded.     For  instance,  we  find  no  trace  of  -^^  ,  yao,  oi-  ' 

0 

9curitj/,  in   i^^ ,  moo,  a  tree,  or  je,  the  sun,  whose  combination 

would  nalurally  have  suggested  moo-je;  nor  can  it  be  conceived  by  ^ 
what  possible  association  of  ideas  je,  the  sun,  and  yue,  die  mooO| 
when  combined,  should  have  been  called  ming ;  there  not  being  a  ' 
single  letter  in  min^  common  to  either  of  the  other.     Ming  is  a  syl-  ' 
labic  sound  that  might  have  existed  in  their  spoken  language  before  * 
the  introductiou  of  any  written  character,  expressive  of  brilliancy  '■■ 
and  splendour;  and  in  fitting  the  compounded  character  6f  the  sua 
and  tlie  moon  to  this  old  monosyllable,  they  followed  the  dictates 
of  common  sense:  but  this  is  rarely  the  case;  for  in  general  we 
meet  with  associations  which  chance  or  caprice  only  could  have 
formed.     We  believe  that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  Chinese  having 
cre;ited  a  new  word;  but  new  characters  are  added  to  the  language 
evrry  year;  hence  it  necessarily  follows  that  old  names  must  be  given 
to  them,  and  hence  the  want  of  connection  between  the  sound  and 
the  meaning  of  the  new  character,  or  any  ^of  its  parts.     In  fact,  we. 
<  an  conceive  nothing  either  in  art  or  nature  so  perfectly  discordant 
and  ill-suited  to  one  another,  as  the  written  and  spoken  languages 
of  China.     Most  certainly  they  were  never  meant  to  be  brought 
together,  or  to  be  made  use  of  by  one  and  the  same  people.    Wheiice 
they  had  these  characters,  or  what  circumstances  led  to  the  adoption 
of  them,  their  history  does  not  say,  though  we  believe  tliere  are  nu- 
merous volumes  in  their  language  which  treat  on  the  origin  of  ihem* 
We  pretend  not  to  be  prepared  for  such  deep  research ;  but  wc  would 
recommend  it  to  the  new  professor  of  the  Chinese  language  at  Paris, 

who 
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irho  was  just  placed  in  the  chair  by  Louis  XVIII.  when  that  mo- 
iHirch  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  basest  treachery  that  ever 
Ingraced  a  civilized  people.     Had  M.  de  Guignes  lost  it  by  his 
bomage  to  Buonaparte  r  With  all  our  abhorrence  of  this  man,  and 
dl  our  contempt  for  his  adherents,  we  should  be  sorry  if  that  were 
die  case ;  and  we  merely  put  the  question  from  a  conviction  of  the      ^ 
great  superiority  which   De  Guignes  possesses  over  M .  Abel  de 
fiemusat  Who,  we  perceive,  betrays,  on  die  very  threshold,  an  un- 
pardonable ignorance  of  his  subject,  by  broadly  asserting  in  his  in- 
troductory lecture  on  the  Chinese  language,  that  the  English  have 
done  nothing  in  it  since  the  time  of  Hyde.  '  Has  then  this  new  pro- 
hfaor  never  heard  of  the  Translation  of  the  Ta-lsing^leu'let ;  the 
Code  of  Laws^of  the  Chinese  Empire^  by  Sir  George  Staunton  ?  a 
work  that  yields  in  nothing  to  the  Laws  of  Menu,  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
who  had  the  aid  of  a  learned  pundit,  whereas  Sir  George  Staunton 
had  no  assistance,  in  a  language  infinitely  more  difficult  and  obscure 
than  the  Sanscrit? — Has  he  never  heard  of  Mr.  Marshman's  valuable 
Introduction  to  the  Chinese  Language,  and  his  ponderous  volumes 
of  translation  from  Confucius? — nor  of  Morrison's  Horae  Sinicse, 
or  his  translation  of  the  whole  of  die  New  Testament   into  the 
Chinese  language  ? — nor,  yet  more,  of  the  Ly-tang  and  the  Con- 
flaest  of  the  Miao-tse,  two  imperial  poems  of  Kien-Lungf  and  the 
Skto^see-lin  and  the  Chinese  Genesis,  and  last  and  best,  the  transla- 
lioD  of  Fan-hy-cheUy  a  moral  tale,  all  of  them  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Weston,  F.  K.S.  aud  F.A.S.?    Surely  Mr.  Professor  Remusat 
IDUst  have  dreamt  away  the  present  century,  to  be  so  grossly  igno- 
rant as  to  assert  that  Hager  is  the  only  person  who  has  done  any 
Aii^  in  Chuiese  literature  in  England !  Did  he  never  hear  of  Mon- 
tucci,  the  bold  and  successful  antagonist  of  this  hijLih  German  doctor  r 
He  hints  somethhig  indeed  rather  obscurely  of  the  conscription  hav- 
ing interrupted  his  Chinese  studies ;  perhaps — but  this  is  conjecture 
— he  may  have  been  dragged  away  to  the  army;  if  so,  it  will  account 
it  once  for  his  total  want  of  information  ou  a  subject  on  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  deliver  lectures. 

.  With  all  the  imperfections  of  M.  de  Guignes's  Dictionary,  we  are 
dnnkfiii  for  it  in  its  present  form.  Whether  Mr.  Morrison  will 
pve  us  a  better,  or  (if  it  be  true  that  the  Directors  of  the  East  In- 
ifia  Company  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services)  whether  he  will  give  us  one  at  all,  we  con- 
sider as  very  doubtful ;  but  if  Mr.  Marshman  would  uudertake  to 
print  a  translation  of  Kang-hy*s  dictionary,  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  it  would  supersede  all  others,  and  be  the  most  acceptable  pre- 
-nnt  which  he  could  possibly  make  to  the  cultivators  of  Chinese 
literature  in  Europe. 
Europeans  find  a  great  obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  Chinese 

literature 
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literature  from  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  cutting  the  blocki  ii. 
or  single  dies  for  the  impressions  of  the  characters.     An  attempt  «i 
was  madcy  and  is  stated  to  have  been  partially  successful,  to  pnnl  r 
them  by  types  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  arranging  the  compoDflOt  i: 
parts  of  the  characters  as  the  compositors  do  the  letters  of  the  ab  '- 
phabet,  and  joining  those  parts  together  so  as  to  compose  the  clu^  tt 
racter  required;  but  this  we  conceive  to  be  a  hopeless  undertakiw.  r^ 
The  compositor,  unacquainted  with  the  multitude  of  parts  and  their  r 
endless  combinations,  would  unavoidably  commit  innumerable  er-  ;= 
rors,  and  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  in  effecting  little  progress:  •. 
but  there  is  another,  and,  we  believe,  an  insurmountable  difficulty^  : 
the  parts  of  the  characters  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  which  --^ 
would  make  it  impossible  to  put  them  together  in  the  fount;  for  - 

instance,  how  could  the  two  parts  j  ^  and     yi      be  put  toge-  - 
ther,  thus  ^y^  >  in  the  frame  ?  yet  tliis  is  a  simple  character  in  - 


comparison  with  the  general  mass  of  characters  that  occur.  The 
best  way  unquestionably  is  that  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  one  block 
of  wood  for  each  page.  It  is  liable  however  to  this  inconvenience^ 
that  for  a  popular  work,  such  as  an  Encyclopedia,  of  which  the 
Chinese  have  a  very  voluminous  one,  it  would  require  a  whole  ware- 
house to  preserve  the  blocks  for  future  editions.  After  all,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  recent  invefitiori,  as  we  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  of  the  stereotype. 


Art.  III.  Jt  Statistical  Account  or  Parochial  Survey^  Ireland, 
drawn  upfront  the  Communicatiom  of  the  C/ergy.  ny  William 
Shaw  Mason,  Esq.     8vo.   Vol.  I.  pp.  652.     Dublin.   1814. 

^l^/^E  have  received  this  volume  from  the  sister  kingdom  with- 
^  ^  great  satisfaction.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach  cast  against 
us  by  the  Irish,  that  we  are  grossly  ignorant  of  all  that  relates  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  \^e  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the  fact — though  we  must  deny 
that  it  affords  any  peculiar  ground  of  censure ;  for,  we  will  ask,  are 
the  Irish  themselves  better  informed  on  this  interesting'- subject? 
Local  details,  undoubtedly,  which  fall  under  the  observation  of  eac)i 
individual,  are  known  almost  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  ^ny 
particular  country;  but  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  name  that  Irish- 
man, to  whom  we  could  venture  to  refer  for  a  general  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  situation  of  his  native  country,  in  respect  to  the  great 
objects  which  constitute  the  essence  of  national  prosperity.  Vfew^ 
sure  that  no  books  exist  to  which  we  could  appeal  for  information. 

We 
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We  have  seen  some  pamphlets  which  appeared  to  us  liberal  in  their 

fiews  and  candid  in  their  judgments;  but  slight  declamations,  how- 

eter  eloquent,  are  not  the  fountains  of  knowledge. — -On  the  other 

land,  we  have  had  thick  octavos  of  statistics,  and  heavy  quartos  of 

laborious  detail,    so  disfigured  by  the  ignorance,    the  presump- 

tiony  and  the  political  rancour  of  the  writers,  that  we  turn  away- 

Aom  what  they  caW  facts  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  from  what 

diey  would  pass  off  as  reasoning,  with  contempt  or  disgust. 

.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  readiness 

vith  which  the  Irish  impute  to  the  English  an  ignorance  of  their 

country, — ^which  is  common  to  themselves,  and  which,  either  with 

regard  to  themselves  or  to  us,  they  have  taken  so  little  pains  to 

remove, — partakes  rather  of  the  querulousness  of  those  who  know 

themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  are  ashamed  to  confess  it,  than 

of  the  candid  desire  of  attracting  the  notice  of  intelligent  inquirers. 

Under  these  circumstances  also,  we  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  in 
Irish  statistics  with  much  less  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
a  similar  work  relating  to  England  or  Scotland ; — nay,  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  even  with  the  deficiencies  which  are  so  obvious 
in  Mr.  Mason's  reports.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped,  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  that  one  comprehensive  yet  accurate  repre- 
sentation could  be  obtained  of  its  political  condition  and  national 
cluuvcter — to  have  executed  such  a  work  is  much  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  individual,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  society 
of  authors  could  be  found  so  far  agreeing,  even  in  general  facts 
and  opinions,  as  to  concur  in  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  such  a 
conjoint  undertaking. 

We,  therefore,  approve  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son, who  contents  himself  with  rendering  a  less  brilliant,  but  a  more 
8ohd  benefit  to  his  country.  He  does  not  aspire  to  any  higher  title 
than  that  of  a  collector  and  editor  of  a  series  of  statistical  tracts  on 
the  several  parishes,  which  (in  consequence  of  a  circular  application) 
he  is  in  the  course  of  receiving  from  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  think  that  nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  the  appli- 
cation which  Mr.  Mason  addressed  to  the  clergy,  and  nothing  more 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  more  pregnant  with  advantage  to 
didr  country,  than  the  manner  in  which,  it  seems,  they  are  disposed 
to  answer  this  call.  Mr.  Mason  asked  not  political  or  philosophical 
disquisitions,  which  many  could  not  have  given,  which  many 
would  have  declined  to  give,  even  if  they  could,  and  which,  if  given, 
could  not  have  failed  to  partake  of  a  party  spirit,  or  a  tone  of  poli- 
tical discussion  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  derogatory  to 
die  dnracter,  and  dangerous  to  the  comfort  of  the  minister  himself. 
The  readers,  therefore,  of  these  tracts  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  sometimes  a  dry,  and  what  may,  at  the  first  glance,  appear  an 

uninte- 
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uninteresting  statement  of  facts :  on  a  more  mature  consideration  (r: 
he  will  see  in  them  the  evidences  of  the  present  state  of  nattoml  { 
character  and  civilisation,  and  the  materials  of  the  future  history  irf  r 
the  people ;  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  many  of  the  reports  .v 
are  distinguished  by  nnich  accuracy  of  inquiry,  force  of  reasonini^-  i.. 
and  very  eminent  literary  ability.  > 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  sections  in  which  the  account  o{  ■ 
every  parish  is  arranged;  and  without  entering  into  any  discussion  t= 
whether  the  arrangement  is  sufficiently  scientific  or  comprehensive,  w^  r 
think  we  may  asstiri,  that  it  includes  all  the  great  objects  of  inquirjii^  ^ 
and  that,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  and  ultii  p 
mately  advantageous,  than  the  general  adoption  of  one  fixed. scale.  : 
or  formula,  even  though  it  should  be  in  some  degree  imperfect  ift  b 
its  theory.  = 

'  I. — The  name  of  the  parish,  ancient  and  modern ;  its  situatioD,  ex** 
tent,  and  division,  climate  and  topographical  description.  -  « 

'  II. — Mines,  minerals,  and  all  other  natural  productions.  . 

'  III. — Modern  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  including  townSi^  ^ 
villages,  gentlemen's  seats,  inns,  &c. — the  roads,  scenery,  and  superficial  ' 
appeanince  of  the  parish. 

'  IV. — Ancient  buildings,  monastic  and  castellated  ruins,  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  or  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

*  V. — Present  and  former  state  of  population ;  the  food,  fuel,  and  ge- 
neral appearance;  mode  of  living  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  diseases 
and  instances  of  longevity. 

*  VI. — The  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  poorer  classes;  their  latP 
guage,  manners  and  customs,  &c. 

^  VII. — The  education  and  employment  of  their  children,  schooli^ 
state  of  learning,  public  libraries,  &c.  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  or  bifto- 
rical  documents  relating  to  Ireland. 

'  VIII. — State  of  the  religious  establishment,  mode  of  tythes,  paxx>«. 
chial  funds  and  records,  &c. 

'  IX. — Modes  of  agriculture,  crops,  stocks  of  cattle,  rural  implement^ 
chief  proprietors'  names,  and  average  value  of  land,  prices  of  labour, 
fairs  and  markets,  &c. 

'  X Trade  and  manufactures,  commerce,  navigation  and  shipping,' 

freight,  &c. 

*  XI. — Natural  curiosities,  remarkable  occurrences,  and  eminent  men* 
'  XII. — Suggestions  for  improvement;  and  means  for  ameliorating  the 

situation  of  the  people. 

'  APPENDIX. — Consisting  of  statistical  tables,  containing  the  value 
of  the  stock,  annual  produce  of  the  parish,  &cc,  &c.' 

The  volume  now  before  us  (the  first  of  a  series)  contains  the  ac*^ 
counts  of  twenty-nine  parishes,  arranged  in  the  foregoing  order« 
It  IS  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  th^  abif 
lities  with  which  the  parochial  clergy  have  filled  up  the  outline 
traced  to  them  by  Mr.  Mason.     Indeed,  we  are  anxious  to  avoid 

any 
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mj  thing  which  might  tend  to  repress  the  zeal  of  individuals  to 
MDtribute  to  this  work ;  and  we  might  do  ultimately  more  harm 
hma  good,  by  observing,  with  the  distinctions  of  praise  or  censure, 
[ivlitcb,  however,  we  have  not  failed  to  make  in  our  own  minds,) 
Wfaa  the  exertions  of  persons  who  publish, — not  for  fame,  nor  for 
Booey,  but — gratuitously,  and  in  the  execution  of  what  they  con- 
cave to  be  a  duty  befitting  their  stations,  and  advantageous  to  the 
gratt  interests  with  which,  as  Christian  pastors,  they  are  charged. 
.  But  though  this  feeling  forbids  us  to  descend  to  the  minuteness 
if  criticism,  ana  though  the  very  nature  of  the  work  disables  us 
from  offering  to  our  readers  in  extracts,  any  view  of  its  merits  or 
defects,  yet  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
iermtions  in  the  sincere  desire  of  contributing  to  its  improvement. 
-  Id  the  first  place,  we  must  lament  that  Mr.  Mason  has  not  thought 
himself  Justified  in  using  somewhat  of  an  editor's  privilege,  cither 
m  suppressing  irrelevant  or  tautological  observations,  or  in  adding 
(by  the  way  of  notes)  supplementary  information — the  correction 
of  mistakes — references  to  scattered  passages  relating  to  the  same 
Blatter — and,  finally,  some  endeavour,  at  least,  to  reconcile  or  ex- 
plain contradictory  statements. 

To  the  text  of  the  original  reports  we  certainly  should  not  wish 
Inm  to  add  any  thing :  but  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  print 
diem  literally  as  they  are  transmitted  to  him.  In  such  a  body  as 
&e  clergy  of  Ireland  there  will  be  found  men  of  very  difierent 
tistes,  habits,  and  talents ;  and — all  having  die  best  intentions — 
some  undoubtedly  will  not  at  first  hit  upon  the  best  way  of  executing 
them.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Mason  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  his  reverend  correspondents  that  this  or  that 
passage  was  misplaced,  or  liable  to  misapprehension,  or  unneces- 
stiy ;  and  if  it  should  be  his  ill  fortune  (as  perhaps  it  cannot  fail  to 
be)  sometimes  to  encounter  an  author  so  blind  as  not  to  see  his 
Own  fiiults,  and  so  obstinate  as  not  to  adopt  his  editor's  advice — 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Mason  will  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  print, 
aerely  because  another  has  written,  a  dull,  bigoted,  or  mistaken 
teport,  but  that  he  will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  some  other 
^Muter  a  statement  more  worthy  of  his  work  and  of  the  public. 

We  could  wish,  for  instance,  that  the  account  of  one  parish  had 
lot  been  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  a  ballad  written  by  a  farmer 
OD  a  village  sempstress ;  or  that  of  another,  by  a  translation  of  the 
first  ode  of  Horace,  by  a  mountain  bard.  Verses  ought  to  be  very 
good  (M*  very  curious,  and  should,  in  either  case,  be  immediately 
oonoected  with  localities,  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  such  a  work. 
We  hope  Mr.  Mason  will  be  more  strict  on  this  point  in  future. 

We  r^ret,  also,  to  perceive  some  instances  of  mere  declamation 
^>^-(init  against  absentees,  for  example— ^in  which,  let  us  venture  to 

say 
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say  it,  the  reverend  writer  transgresses  bis  functions,  and  is  va^ 
consciously  betrayed  into  false  principles  and  inflammatory  verU-  ^ 
age,  wbidi  cannot  but  injure  the  work  to  which  he  is  a  contiihH<— 
tor,  and  escite  doubts  concerning  his  own  temper  and  talentti.  ^' 
We  touch  this  point  lightly  and  generally,  not  only  because  m  ^ 
really  wish  to  avoid  giving  offence,  but  because  it  would  not  bs  • 
possible,  in  an  article  of  a  review,  to  define  the  limits  where  necei« '  ~ 
sary  or  natural  ohseivatlon  ceases,  and  where  useless  and  injurioai  ^^ 
declamation  begins ;  '  therein'  the  editor  *  must  minister  unto  him-  — 
self,'  and  to  the  public ;  it  is  his  own  good  sense  which  must  decids  - 
in  such  cases,  and  we  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  his  hands  against  his  coadjutors; — the  public,  we  i»>  ^ 
sure  him,  will  complain,  and  his  work  will  undoubtedly  fail  aiKH    - 
gether,  if  he  does  not  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint  over  die  self-    - 
love  of  his  correspondents. 

So  nmcli  for  redundancies — but  there  is  ground  also  to  compkun 
of  some  deficiencies  ;  for  instance,  such  observations  as  these  not 
unfrequently  occur : 

*  Section  IV. — There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  way,  except 
the  ruins  of  a  church  and  two  old  castles/ 

Surely  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  a  work  that  we  should  have . 
some  fuller  account  of  these  ancient  churches  and  castles — their  his- 
tory— documentary,  if  it  can  be  obtained,-r-but  at  least,  oral  and  trfr* 
ditionary.  We  attach  particular  value  to  information  of  this  kind 
in  a  country  like  Ireland,  of  which  the  domestic  history  is  in  a  state 
of  profound  obscurity,  though  the  face  of  the  country  i»  studded 
over  with  the  ruins  of  churches  and  castles,  of  each  of  vvhicli  the 
history  lives  at  least  in  die  memory  of  its  neighbours,  and  if  written  . 
and  compared  with  odier  collections  of  the  same  nature,  would  fur- 
nish a  most  curious  and  copious  fund  of  local  intelligence. 

We  are  sorry  also  to  see  that  the  statistical  tables  are  not  all  on 
the  same  plan ;  this  will  be  found  hereafter  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient, as  it  will  render  it  impossible  to  collect  and  combine  these 
particular  returns  into  general  results,  which  is  the  only  object  worth  . 
attaining.  In  only  one  parish  of  the  twenty-nine  are  the  relative  : 
numbers  of  the  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters stated;  this  is  a  double  subject  of  regret  to  us — regrets  that 
information  so  very  valuable  should  be  withheld  in  so  great  a  'num- 
ber of  cases,  and  tliat  it  should  have  been  given  in  one  in  which  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  over  the  Catholics  greatly  exceeds  the 
general  rate  of  the  country.  This  has  an  air  of  bad  faith,  which 
cannot  but  do  injury  to  the  work.  We  would  earnestly  request  Mr. 
Mason  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  correspondents  to  this  im- 
portant point,  on  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other^  they  will 

find 
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Iffid  the  fullest  employment  for  their  candour  and  impartiality.  As 
Ibe  retum£?y  as  far  they  relate  to  the  Catholic  population,  must  be 
for  the  most  part  matter  of  estimate,  great  differences  of  opinion 
will  undoubtedly  arise ;  all  that  we  can  expect  from  the  clergy  is, 
|hat  each  should  give  his  honest  and  unbiassed  judgment  on  the 
subject ;  it  may  be  to  him  a  subject  of  r^ret  that  the  disproportion 
OD  the  side  of  his  own  church  should  be  so  considerable  as  it  will 
fraquently  be  found ;  but  we  confidently  hope  that  this  will  never 
jbepermitted  to  affect  his  calculations. 

..  On  the  parts  of  the  publication  which  are  peculiarly  Mr.  Ma- 
son's, we  bave  a  few  su^estions  to  make.  The  first  is,  that  we 
could  wish  that  some  kind  of  order  had  1been  preserved  in  the 
amngenient  of  the  parishes,  either  alphabetical,  provincial,  or  dio- 
cesau.  The  twenty-nine  parishes  stand,  we  admit,  in  this  volume  in 
tbe  alphabetical  order  of  their  names ;  and  it  is  perhaps  intended 
that  tne  same  practice  shall  be  observed  in  future  volumes ;  but 
this  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  will,  in  the  end,  be  no  order  at  all. 
Mr.  Mason's  work,  in  its  present  form  and  style  of  printing,  would 
probably  consist  of  fifty  volumes;  and  if  each  volume  is  to  contain 
parishes  of  all  counties,  of  all  dioceses,  and  of  names  beginning  with 
every  letter  from  A  to  Z,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  let  the  printer  place  them  according  to  his  own  fancy.  We 
veotore  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Mason  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  ec- 
dedastical  arrangement  by  archiepiscopal  provinces  and  dioceses  ; 
in  each  diocese  it  might  be  proper  to  arrange  the  parishes  alphabe- 
tically. 

The  objection  to  this  has  not  escaped  us ;  namely,  that  the  pub- 
lication must  then  be  delayed  till  all  the  materials  have  been  col- 
lected. Now  this  we  think  an  objection  which,  if  Mr.  Mason  and 
we  do  not  greatly  over-rate  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  cannot  be  of  any 
considerable  weight.  Tlie  history  of  one  parish  could  not  occupy 
much  more  time  than  that  of  another;  and  if  the  task  of  the  editor 
be  only,  or  little  more  than,  to  arrange  the  reports  which  he  re- 
ceives, tbe  publication  might  surely  go  on  sufficiently  quickly.  But 
where  is  the  necessity  for  this  prodigious  haste  ?  We  have  already  said 
that  we  think  the  editor  has  something  more  to  do  than  merely  to  re* 
ceive  the  reports  and  correct  the  press,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
might  not  look  to  extend  the  period  of  his  labours  to  three  or  four 
years.  We  are  aware  of  the  impatience  of  the  Irish  character,  but 
this  we  think  would  be  sufficiently  gratified,  and  public  interest  kept 
alive,  by  the  publication  oi  a  volume  every  six  months. 

Of  the  shape  too  of  the  publication  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  for 
nich  an  object  the  octavo  size  seems  to  have  been  inconveniently 
adopted.  QuartoSy  printed  as  quartos  used  to  be  of  old,  upon  paper 
not  too  expensive,  appear  to  us  the  best  form  for  a  work  of  such 
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magnitude.  Nor  should  we  despair  of  seeing,  by  due  ecooomy  of 
•pace^  the  reports  from  each  of  the  four  provinces  iNrought  into  one 
volume. 

The  quarto  has  also  the  advantage  of  affording  a  more  soitabk 
size  to  the  plates  with  which  Mr.  Mason  may  present  his  readers;  liiit 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  execution  of  the  platM 
which  have  been  published  in  this  volume  is  utterly  disgraceful^ 
we  fear  that  the  Irish  artists  are  not  very  able;  certain  it  is  thit 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  those  engravings,  and  that  even  in  tiN 
mere  mechanical  process  of  striking-offy  the  negligence  of  the  work- 
man appears  to  have  rivalled  the  incapacity  of  the  artist. 

It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  go  to  tbi 
expense  of  a  map  of  each  parish — we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is{ 
and  that  these  maps  should  enter  as  far  as  may  be  possible  into 
local  details :  but  then  we  would  have  no  other  engravings ;  no 
coins,  no  tombs,  no  landscapes,  which  even  if  well  executed  would 
not  compensate  for  the  increase  of  expense ;  but  executed  as  thej 
are  in  this  volume,  throw  an  appearance  of  vulgarity  and  ridicule 
over  a  respectable  and  valuable  work. 

On  the  whole,  we  earnestly  recommend  that  the  volume  now 
published  should  be  considered  in  the  light  rather  of  a  Prospectus, 
than  as  the  foundation  of  a  work,  and  that  Mr.  Mason  should  wiA 
all  diligence  endeavour  to  prepare  a  publication,  in  quarto,  of  aat 
of  the  archiepiscopal  provinces.  If  this  change  of  system  should 
create  any  additional  expense,  we  are  quite  sure  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior  value  which  the  work  would  ac« 
quire;  but  if  it  should  be  necessary,  we  trust  tliat  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  of  the  Irish  government  would  be  able  to  find  some 
means  of  contributing  to  the  expense  of  a  work,  the  risk  of  which 
might  become  too  great  for  an  individual  like  Mr.  Mason  to  bear, 
and  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  which  could  not  fail  to  harass 
and  distract  his  mind  from  his  literary  part  of  his  undertaking. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  dedication  that  Mr.  Mason's  work 
has  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  lord 
lieutenant.  It  is  well  becoming  a  young  man  of  generous  feelings, 
of  high  literary  attainments,  and  of  enlarged  views  of  his  political 
duty,  to  exert  the  influence  of  his  station  for  the  local  advantage 
of  tliat  part  of  the  empire  with  which  he  has  become  oiBciaOy 
connected;  and  when  we  see  him  endeavouring  to  encourage  m 
spirit  of  literary  inquiry  into  useful  objects,  and  assistii^  with  his 
support  the  humble  labourers  in  the  field  of  local  history,  we  can- 
not refuse  to  offer  our  tribute  of  applause,  and  to  express  our  satis- 
faction that  Mr.  Mason  prosecutes  his  useful  work  under  sucb 
favourable  auspices.   . 
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Londoo:  Longmau  and  Co.     1815.     Two  vols.  i2mo. 

"JW"0  poet  in  our  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  otlier,  has  been  more 
-^'  the  object  of  contemporary  criticism  than  Mr.  Southey.  The 
(requency  and  boldness  of  his  flights  astonished  those  who  could  not 
follow  him,  and  who,  naturally  enough,  when  they  saw  him  en- 
larging the  range  of  his  art  beyond  their  conception,  solaced  them- 
mIv<^  with  an  opinion  of  his  having  deviated  from  its  rules.  If 
poetry  has  any  fundamental  rules  but  those  which  best  exhibit  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  we  confess  that  we  are  strangers  to' 
them.  It  is  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  these,  and  to  his 
power  of  developing  and  delineating  their  action  and  effects,  that  the 
world  in  general  will  bestow  their  tribute  of  approbation  upon  the 
poet.  Whether  he  lavs  his  scene  in  heaven  or  earth,  his  business 
is  with  human  sympathies,  exalted  perhaps  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
objects  which  jexcite  them,  or  called  into  existence  by  the  circum- 
stances which  he  creates,  but  still  in  their  nature,  progress,  and  ends^ 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  human. 

The;fie  must  be  the  main  springs  and  active  principles  of  a  poem ; 
and,  compared  to  them,  the  power  of  all  other  machinery  is  weak 
and  puerile.  Our  notions  of  divinity  (unassisted  by  the  light  of 
Revelation)  must  be  founded  on  the  experience  of  what  we  our- 
selves feel  and  think.  The  gods  who  are  to  be  introduced  into  a 
poem  must  have  a  shape  and  a  tangibility.  We  can  invent  no  form 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  more  complete  and  adequate  to 
all  known  purposes,  than  our  own ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  mode 
of  intellectual  existence  different  from  that  for  which  our  own 
mmds  are  constructed.  By  increasing  the  size,  the  beauty,  and 
majesty  of  these  deities,  we  endow  them  at  once  ^yith  a  personal 
superiority ;  and  by  heightening  in  them  the  attributes  of  our  own 
ttUure  to  a  degree  beyond  that  in  which  we  ourselves  possess  them, 
we  obtain  an  idea  of  beings  of  enlarged  powers  and  intelligence. 
Hiese  may  serve  for  gods  to  those  who  will  be  contented  to  take 
them  as  such ;  but  in  fact  they  are  only  mortals  highly  endowed* 
Hie  poet  can  oppose  them  to  each  other,  and  allot  to  each  what 
pordon  of  power  he  pleases ;  but  when  they  are  called  in  as  auxili- 
aries they  merely  rob  the  real  characters  in  the  poem  of  their  inte- 
rest without  exciting  any  for  themselves.  No  one  in  readhig  the 
Diad  cares  much  about  the  party  feelings  that  distract  the  parliament 
of  Olympus.  Hector  is  not  a  favourite  with  the  reader  because 
tbe  side  on  which  he  fights  is  that  of  Mars  and  Venus.     We  love 
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him  for  his  own  sake^  not  for  that  of  his  patrons.  When  Mars, 
indeed^  descends  into  the  fields  his  presence  serves  to  heighten 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  and  to  make  the  tempest  of  war  rage 
with  increased  fury ;  but  for  the  main  interest  nothing  is  gained  by 
this  interference.  If  he  were  made  to  esert  hia  snper-humaa 
powers,  his  antagonists  could  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  them ;  and 
as  the  contest  would  be  unequal,  and  the  result  foreseen,  it  would 
excite  less  attention  than  a  contest  between  mere  mortals;  if  these 

t)ower8  are  suspended  in  the  god  during  the  struggle,  he  can  only  fight 
ike  any  other  hero  of  the  poem,  whose  place  he  would  usurp  for 
the  time. 

When  Diomedes  is  obliged  to  quit  the  field  in  consequence  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  who  does  not  see  that  tbe 
sublimity  of  the  passage  consists  in  the  quickness  with  which  the 
intelligence  passes  between  the  god  and  the  mind  of  the  hero  ? 


TvhiiiK  h  hecfii^a  fUf^^i^tw 


tflq  fciv  fAiffMici^t  xah»  fft9»  %»%  xedet  Oufiov* 

Here  the  communication  is  immediate,  and  without  the  intei^ 
vention  of  any  subordinate  agent.  The  machinery  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  which  Mr.  Southey  has  employed  in  all  his  former 
poems,  is  of  this  nature.  It  is  a  machinery  of  intelligence  and  the' 
rassions,  and  it  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  coDApoMboQ. 
In  Joan  of  Arc  he  has  made  all  the  great  events  to  result  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  virtues  of  his  heroine.  Her  communications  with 
heaven  are  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  an  exalted  feeling  10 
whose  dictates  her  prowess  is  to  be  attributed.  The  consequences 
which  follow  the  display  of  it  are  just  and  natural.  Her  character 
is  sufficiently  elevated  above  common  life  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
lofty  tones  of  poetry,  yet  not  placed  above  the  sphere  of  humsB 
sympathies,  nor  degraded  by  being  made  the  puppet  of  a  set  of 
imaginary  agents. 

In  the  romance  of  Thalaba  the  same  system  is  preserved  ;  and^ 
though  it  is  a  tale  of  entire  fiction  which  requires  that  the  reader 
sboiud  admit  the  existence  of  magic  for  its  basis,  yet  Thalaba  it 
sissisted  by  no  power  which  might  not  be  more  than  equally  the 
protector  of  his  antagonists;  and  so  far  from  being  superior  m  preter- 
natural means,  when  he  has  cast  off  the  ring  which  Mohareb  re- 
proaches him  for  wearing,  he  opposes  only  to  the  sorcerer 

the  enthusiast  mind, 

Tbe  inspiration  of  his  soul : 

and  when  he  asks  the  penitent  angels  Haruth  and  Marutb  jFbr  the 

talisman 
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talitman  which  is  to  protect  and  guide  Iiim  to  the  end  of  hit 
nissioD,  he  is  answered. 

Son  of  Hodeizah,  thon  hast  found  it  here, 
The  talisman  is  Faith. 

With  Faith  for  his  defence  and  Entlmsiasm  for  his  guide,  he  meets 
still  severer  trials,  and  ultimately  accomplishes  his  object  through 
the  operation  of  these  feelings.  Had  he  carried  unerrmg  weapon^ 
or  been  made  invulnerable,  he  would  merely  have  appeared  as  a 
tool  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  others,  and  the  moral  agency  and 
influence  of  his  character  would  have  lost  its  value  in  our  eyes. 

In  Madoc,  the  next  great  poem  which  Mr.  Southey  produced, 
ve  have  a  series  of  human  adventures  and  natural  difficulties.  Ma- 
doc is  opposed  to  those  who  have  every  natural  advantage  on  their 
side,  subtlety,'  impetuous  courage,  a  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  overwhelming  numbers.  But  he  conquers  as  often  by  his  mild- 
ness and  forbearance  as  by  his  fortitude.  The  influence  of  super* 
Btition  has  all  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  savage  enemies  whiph 
the  actual  presence  of  superior  agents  could  bestow  on  them. 
Here  neither  nature  nor  historical  truth  is  violated.  Tlie  tiibes  of 
Titian  are  impelled  by  tliat  which  is  to  them  a  divine  power :  ora- 
cles and  omens  in  the  bands  of  their  priests  are  to  them  the  voice  of 
their  gods;  and  though  even  here  something  like  machinery  is 
employed,  yet  it  is  apparent  only  through  the  medium  of  the  pas^ 
nona  and  purposes  which  it  excites  in  their  breasts.  There  it  acts 
widi  demoniacal  energy ;  but  our  good  sense  is  never  shocked  by 
flie  absurdity  of  preternatural  interference,  in  favour  of  either  party. 
The  pure  faith  of  Christianity  could  not  be  subjected  to  such  pro- 
bnatKMi,  and  the  unseen  influence  of  tiie  gods  of  Aztlan  yields  to 
the  virtue  and  the  wisdom  of  Madoc. 

Tlie  *  Curse  of  Kehama'  may  be  thought  to  deviate  from  the 
prtQcq>Ie$  observed  in  the  preceding  poems,  but  a  little  examina- 
tioD  will  shew  that  this  is  not  the  case,  ^rhe  actors  are  all,  except 
Ladiurlad  and  Kailyal,  endowed  with  super-human  powets,  and  the 
opposition  betv\^een  them  is  maintained  upon  pretty  equal  grounds. 
Tlie  cause,  however,  to  which  the  gods  incline,  is  not  always  the  most 
fortunate.  Kehaipa,  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  possesses  himself 
of  omnipotence,  and  drives  the  deities  from  their  seats.  In  power 
faeis  therefore  superior  to  them,  but  to  enjoy  it  he  wants  immor* 
tdity.  He  wunts  too,  without  beiug  conscious  that  he  does  so, 
omniscience  to  wield  it.  ^Fhe  inordinate  desire,  successful  in  every 
itep,  and  increasing  by  gratification,  has  only  one  more  to  take, 
but  that  one  leads  to  destruction,  and  the  immortality  which  it  en- 
cores brings  with  it  an  eternity  of  misery. 

In  this  extraordinary  poem,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  most  ex- 

f  3  travagant 
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travagaot  and  unwieldy  of  all  mythologies,  there  is  no  intaiferenel 
on  the  part  of  beings  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  actors  in  the  scem^ 
but  the  end  is  accomplished  by  agents  with  whose  operation  we  are 
at  least  acquainted,  if  we  are  not  familiar  witli  its  extent.  Inno^ 
cence  is  opposed  to  vice,  patience  to  cruelty.  The  moral  interest 
rises  as  the  poem  proceeds,  and  moral  justice  crowns  its  conclusion. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  minds  educated  in  the  habit  of  classify- 
ing should  confine  their  notions  of  poetry  within  certain  limits, 
which,  because  they  had  not  been  passed,  were  deemed  impasse 
ble,  or  that  they  should  censure  as  transgressions  any  deviations 
from  the  beaten  path.  Certainly  each  deviation  must  be  daring, 
but  an  authority  may  be  derived  from  its  success.  Without  detracU* 
ing  from  the  merits  of  the  ancients,  we  may  yet  hesitate  to  pro* 
uounce  that  no  other  models  can  be  produced.  Beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic as  all  must  confess  them  to  be,  we  may  still  be  permitted  to 
examine  into  the  latent  causes  of  our  approbation ;  and  if  we  find 
that  this  arises  from  lending  ourselves  to  a  belief  in  their  fictioaSy 
and  yielding  to  the  superstition  founded  on  them,  we  are  not  hf 
from  discovering  that  the  system  is  adapted  only  to  the  subject.  Tfae 
preternatural  agency  introduced  into  the  poems  of  the  ancients  was 
suited  to  the  people  who  believed  its  influence  in  real  life.  Homer 
had  his  gods,  and  Shakspeare  his  witches  and  ghosts.  We  look  at 
them  still  with  wonder  and  awe,  but  much  of  the  charm  of  theic 
effect  must  necessarily  be  lost  upon  an  enlightened  and  increduloiis 
age,  and  it  is  only  by  transporting  our  imaginations  and  feelii^ 
back  to  the  periods  of  their  fancied  power  that  we  can  render  our- 
selves at  all  susceptible  of  their  influence.  But  this  subjection^ 
whether  it  be  voluntary  or  the  consequence  of  education,  ooes  not 
by  any  means  oblige  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  other  sources  of  delight^ 
or  to  straiten  the  sphere  of  our  enjoyment. 

Nature  offers  a  boundless  range  to  observation  in  all  her  pro* 
ductions  animate  or  inanimate,  and  it  would  be  bold  to  assert  that 
any  of  them  are  below  the  attention  of  genius.  Before  vulgar 
optics  they  pass  without  notice ;  but  the  poet  sees  them  decked  in 
the  forms  and  colours  with  which  his  '  mind's  eye '  invests  tbeiAy 
gives  them  a  body  which  they  possessed  not  before,  and  presentinsr 
them  in  their  new  characters  seems  to  create  and  to  people  a  worlq 
from  his  own  imagination. 

Critics  who  exercise  their  trade  according  to  pr^edents  onlj^ 
and  who  would  exclude  all  models  but  those  sanctioned  by  anti- 

Suity  and  use,  may  deny  the  existence  of  this  power,  or  censure' 
le  employment  of  it ;  but  experience  tells  us  that  it  exists,  an^ 
taste  and  judgment  are  gratified  by  the  exercise  of  it.  They  have  for 
ages  drawn  their  canons  from  these  examples,  and  with  a  notable 
zeal  for  the  confirmation  of  their  dominion,  have  established  a  school 

and 


3Biiilga(tecl  its  laws  in  die  spirit  of  mtolenmce.  The  nnenter- 
and  the  dull  have  not  been  galled  by  the  restraint ;  but  real 
must  have  felt  with  indignation  the  pressure  of  the  fetters 
art  had  forged  and  prescription  rivetted. 
Southey  has  shewn  the  validity  of  his  system  in  the  poems 
ch  we  have  thought  it  due  to  him  to  take  a  cursory  view; 
lether  he  has  drawn  from  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  his 
nagination  and  created  both  his  personages  and  the  world 
he  has  given  them  to  inhabit^  or  set  before  as  pictures  of  ele- 
lumanity,  his  principle  has  been  true  to  nature,  and^  his  ap- 
m  of  it  consistent  through  even  the  wildest  of  his  fables, 
poets  may  have  drawn  down  the  gods  and  mingled  them  in 
cry;  but  he  has  planted  a  divinity  in  the  very  breasts  of  men, 
ough  .the  invisible  agency  of  passion,  moved  them  by  springs 
more  natural  and  more  powerful  tlian  have  ever  been  obtained 
le  inconsistent  and  treacherous  aid  of  classical  fictions.  He 
before  the  public  now  with  his  system  proved  and  matured : 
rch  to  fame  has  been  regular,  and  he  has  made  himself  master 
ground  over  which  he  has  passed. 

history  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  is  in- 
in  so  much  obscurity,  and  so  confounded  with  legendary 
hat  little  of  its  truth  can  be  discovered.  We  hardly  know 
ban  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centuiy  the  Moors,  at 
itation  of  Count  Julian,  governor  of  Ceuta  and  of  Andalusia, 
I  Spain,  and  after  a  continued  battle  of  eight  days,  defeated 
aniards  on  the  plain  of  Xeres. 

ccouuting  for  the  treason  of  Count  Julian,  the  historian  is 
I  to  take  tradition  for  his  guide ;  and,  though  the  politician 
i  philosopher  may  find  more  probable  and  more  plausible 
I  for  the  crime,  the  Spaniards  vtdll  continue  to  ascribe  it 
irst  of  vengeance  for  the  honour  of  his  daughter  violated  by 
ck. 

short  preface  Mr.  Southey  has  told  us  of  the  enmity  he* 
the  royal  families  of  Chindasuintho  and  Wamba.  Theodo- 
le  younger  son  of  the  former,  had  been  defeated  and  de- 
3f  bis  sight  by  Witiza,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  latter « 
tlie  brother  of  Theodofred,  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
rife,  by  Witiza,  with  whom  she  lived  in  adultery,  and  who 
her  son  Pelayo  into  exile.  Roderick  recovered  the  throne 
ather,  and  retaliated  upon  Witiza  the  cruelty  inflicted  upon: 
^rtunate  Theodofred ;  but  he  spared  Orpas  the  brother,  or, 
ag  to  some,  the  son  of  the  tyrant,  and  Ebba  and  Sisibert 
Juce  of  the  adulterous  connection  with  the  mother  of  Pe- 
Hiis  mistaken  clemency  allowed  the  seeds  of  disorder  to 
>t ;  and  when  the  Moors  made  their  appearance  they  found 
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in  a  divided  kingdom  no  lack  of  cowards  and  traitora  to  yield  tbem  -^ 
obedience  and  succour.     In  the  disorder  which  followed  the  da-   - 
feat  at  Xeres^  the  king  quitted  the  car  in  which  he  rode,  and  mouat^ 
ed  his  horse  Oreiio  for  flight :  his  real  fate  was  never  known,  bat 
his  crown,  his  robe,  and  the  royal  steed  were  found  on  the  banfa 
of  the  Baetis,  and  it  was  supposed  that  *  the  last  of  the  Goths'  had  - 
perished  in  its  stream. 

The  fabulous  Chronicle  of  Don  Rodrigo  relates,  that  after  the  • 
battle  he  stripp'>d  off  his  royal  attire  and  wandered  to  the  conrt  '^ 
of  Portugal.     Here  he  found  a  hermit,  with  whom  he  abode  three  ; 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  anchorite  died,  after  having  prescribed 
a  rule  of  life  to  the  fallen  king.     He  remained  in  this  solitude  one. 
year,  subject  to  as  violent  temptations  as  St.  Anthony,  and  like 
that  holy  person  resisting  them  all.     At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
directed  by  an  immediate  command  from  heaven  to  follow  a  white 
cloud  which  should  conduct  him  to  the  spot  where  Us  penance  was 
to  terminate.  He  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  his  supernatural  guide 
stopped  over  another  hermitage.    The  elder  of  the  place,  the  only 
one  remaining  of  a  brotherhood  which  had  been  dispersed  after  the 
defeat  of  the  king,  assisted  him  in  his  devotions  and  obtained  from 
heaven  a  revelation  of  the  ultimate  penance  enjoined.  With  the  aid 
of  this  good  father,  Roderick  was  to  inclose  himself  alive  in  a  tomb 
with  a  two-headed  serpent,  and  in  that  situation  to  await  his  death 
patiently.     The  chronicle  goes  on  to  state  that  the  tomb  was  dis- 
covered in  the  13th  century,  and  that  it  bore  this  inscription^  Hie 
jacet  Rodericus,  ultimus  Rex  Gothorum.     Mr.  Southey  is  inclined 
to  credit  the  fact  of  this  discovery,  as  there*  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interested  motives  connected  with  the  assertion  of  it, 
or  any  '  intention  of  setting  up  a  shrine'  to  enrich  the  monks  of  the 
place. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  brief  statement  of  Roderick's  offence, 
the  Moorish  invasion,  and  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  on  the 
plain  of  Xeres. 

The  character  of  Roderick  is  immediately  brought  forward.  He 
is  represented  with  the  rudiments  of  greatness  and  goodness  in  his 
nature,  but  betrayed  into  error  by  uncontrouled  passions,  while 
his  virtues  render  him  doubly  susceptible  of  the  pangs  which  hit 
conscience  inflicts  upon  him.  In  a  state  of  excitement  and  elevated 
feeling  which,  though  they  do  not  produce  actual  disease  of  inteU 
lect,  prepare  him  for  self-deception,  he  imagines  that  he  is  called 
upon  by  heaven  to  preserve  his  life  and  to  repent. 

He  quits  the  field  of  battle  disguised  in  the  weeds  which  he  strips 

from  the  dead  body  of  a  peasant.     The  night  is  passed  in  a  feverish 

contest  between  hope  and  despair,  and  the  morning  presents  to  his 

view  the  sad  effects  of  his  crime,  in  the  desolated  and  deserted 
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xooDtry  thraugb  ^hich  he  passes.  For  seven  days  he  contimes  his 
journey  northward,  and  on  the  eighth  finds  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  *  fast  by  ihe  Caulian  Schools.'  Here  he  meets 
inlh  one  solitary  monk,  whom  age,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  hope 
of  receiving  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  had  retained  in 
die  service  of  the  altai'.  Impatient  for  his  celestial  crown,  he  had 
gone  out  to  look  for  the  approach  of  the  morn,  and  on  his  return 
finds  Roderick  stretched  in  agony  before  the  cross.  Romano,  the 
moqk,  raises  him,  speaks  to  him  of  comfort,  and  urges  him  to  con- 
fession of  his  sins. 

This  act  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  his  penance,  and 
not  the  least  difficult  portion  of  it.  The  poet  has  shewn  his  judg- 
aent  and  his  skill  in  human  nature,  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  re- 
pfcsented  the  performance  of  this  act,  which  gives  us  a  clear  and 
tmAy  ins^ht  into  the  character  of  bis  hero.  Roderick  struggles 
with  himself  before  he  can  make  a  successful  effort  to  speak. 

*  At  length,  subduing 
His  nature  to  tfae  effort,  he  exclaim'd. 
Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  face, 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
A  human  eye  upon  his  shame — "  Thou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth     .     .     .     •    • 

the  ravisher. 
The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  V    Having  said, 
In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 
Arms  straitened  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  eyes 
Raised  to  the  monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Expected  life  or  death. 

The  confessor  and  his  penitent  then  leave  the  monastery;  and  as 
diey  catch  a  last  sight  of  its  walls  see  the  Moorish  army  advancing 
in  the  distance,  lliey  cross  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere,  and  reach 
die  sea  at  Nazareth,  where  they  take  up  their  abode  ia  a  hermitage 
ID  which  they  find  a  cross  planted  upon  a  grave. 

The  second  book  develops  still  farther  the  character  of  Rod^ 
rick.  After  twelve  months  sojourn  in  the  hermitage,  Romano  dies; 
and  when  the  king  had  performed  the  last  offices  to  his  friend  in 
laying  him  by  the  side  of  the  last  tenant,  he  digs,  with  rather  too 
much  effort,  hb  own  grave,  at  the  feet  of  both. 

The  effects  of  solitude  now  return  upon  the  penifent  with  re- 
doubled force,  and  he  is  struck  by  the  thought  that  when  he  shall 
have  laid  himself  in  this  narrow  house,  there  will  be  no  pious  band 
to  perform  for  him  the  rites  of  sepulture;  but  that,  instead  of  en- 
'yjvag  Christian  burial,  he  shall  become  the  prey  of  the  sea-birds, 
even  in  the  helplessness  of  his  extremity.  Other  temptations  as- 
lail  him  in  their,  (urn.    Self-Justification  in  the  weakness  of  human 

nature. 


ndtare,  Md  Aitne^  tboi  prompt  bhn  to  suicide.  But  this  die 
alarms  and  rouses  him,  and  he  seeks  reiiige  from  its  horro 
prayer.  White  stretched  upon  ihi  grave  of  Romano,  he  addr 
himself  to  the  spirit  of  hb  departed  friend  in  a  strain  which  n 
the  h%h-wrought  character  with  which  the  poet  has  endowed  I 

•  Oh  point  me  thou 
Some  humblest,  painfullest,  severest  paths — 
Some  new  austerity  unheard  of  yet 
In  Syrian  fields  of  glory,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  Egypt.     Let  me  bmd  my  brow 
With  thorn,  and  barefoot  seek  Jerusalem, 
Tracking  the  way  with  blood ;  there,  day  by  day 
Inflict  upon  this  guilty  flesh  the  scourge. 
Drink  vinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
Hang  with  extended  limbs  upon  the  cross, 
A  nightly  crucifixion  ! — any  thing 
Of  action,  difficulty,  bodily  pain, 
Labour  and  outward  suffering,  any  thing 
But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  solitude !' 

Exhausted  with  this  agony,  he  falls  asleep  on  the  grave,  an< 
consolation  for  which  he  had  prayed  comes  to  him  in  his  drea 

'  Roderick,  it  said, 
Roderick,  my  poor  unhappy,  sinful  child, 
Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee ! — Not  if  heaven 
Had  open'd,  and  Romano,  visible 
In  his  beatitude,  had  breathed  that  prayer  :--* 
Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 
So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 
With  such  compunctious  visi tings,  nor  given 
So  quick,  so  keen  a  pang.     It  was  that  voice 
Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiently ;  which  soothed  his  childish  griefs ; 
Counsell'd,  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears. 
His  headstrong  youth.    And,  lo!  his  mother  stood 
Before  him  in  the  vision;  in  those  weeds 
Which  never,  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 
She  followed  her  dear  lord  Theodofred, 
Rusilla  laid  aside;  but  in  her  face 
A  sorrow  that  bespoke  a  heavier  load 
At  heart,  and  more  unmitigated  woe : — 
Yea,  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Witiza's  ruffians,  and  the  red  hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband  ;  wiped  away  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore^* 
Cool'd  his  scorch'd  lids  with  medicinal  herbs. 
And  prayed  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
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And  him,  and  pmy'd  for  vengeffiHG^  too,  mi  fduftd' 
Best  coittforl  in  Innr  curses.     In  his  dreftiiiy 
Groaning  he  kneels  before  her  to  beseock 
Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 
A  benedictioli  oA  him.     But  those  hand^ 
Were  chained,  and  castifig  a  wild  look  around. 
With  thrilling  voice  she  cried,  Will  no  one  brei^ 
These  shameful  fetters?   Pedro,  Theudemir, 
Atbanagild,  where  are  ye  ?    Roderick's  arm 
Is  withered. — Chiefs  of  Spain,  but  where  are  ye  ? 
And  thou,  Pelayb,  thou,  our  surest  hope, 
Dost  thou  too  steep? — Awake,  Pelayo ! — up  ? 
Why  tarriest  thou,  Deliverer  ? — But  with  that 
She  broke  her  bond^,  and  lo !  her  form  wa»  changed  ! 
Radiant  in  airmS  she  stood  I  a  bloody  cn'oes 
Gleamed  on  her  breast-plate,  in  her  shield  dit^ay'd 
Erect  a  lion  rarap'd ;  her  helmed  head    • 
Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  goddess  crown'd 
With  towers,  and  in  her  dread f unhand- the  sword 
Red  as  a  fire-brand  blazed.     Anon,  the  tramp 
«  Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 

Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rung  around;  - 
The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 
War-cries  and  tumults,  strife  and  hate,  and  rage, 
Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony^ 
Rout  and  pursuit,  and  death  ;  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  victory — Spain  and  Victory ! 
Roderick,  as  the  strong  passion  mastered  him,    • 
Rush'd  to  the  fight  rejoicing :  starting  then. 
As  his  own  effort  buret  the  chjEU*m  of  sleep, 
He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  gfavtf, 
In  moonlight  and  in  silence.' 

The  dream  however  works  upon  him,  and  he  intc^rpret^  it  into  a 
'elation  of  'the  will  of  heaven.  It  opens  to  him  also  the  hope 
it  his  mother  yet  lives^  and  he  resolves  to  leave  his  hermitage  and 
k  the  chiefs  whose  exertions  may  yet  save  his  country*  Having 
i  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  witli  the  piou9 
efulness  which  religion  prompted,  he  sets  forth  on  his  journey. 
The  third  book  begins  with  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  early 
s  of  the  sun  darting  through  the  intricacies  of  a  forest.  We  give 
*.  Southey  full  credit  for  the  truth  with  which  he  has  delineated 
cene  he  must  have  witnessed  and  noticed  with  the  eye  of  a  pain- 
and  the  feelings  of  a  poet.  As  Roderick  draws  near  to  Leyria, 
n  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors,  he  finds  that  the  alteration  of  his 
son  by  grief  and  penance  aJCTords  him  a  complete  disguise.  The 
issulmeii^  among  whom  maniacs  are  considered  as  sacred^  treat 
I  with  compassion^  and  ask  his  blessing. 

'  A  Christian 
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*  A  Christian  womaiiy  spinning  at  her  door. 
Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd. 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 
Took  breads  and  following  after  called  him  back. 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said — Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mother's  sake, 
Have  mercy,  mercy,  on  thee !' 

He  passes  the  Arunca  and  the  Mondego  in  bis  way  to  Coimbrii 
Guimaraens,  and  Bracara.  Here  on  every  side  his  eyes  are  struck 
with  the  ruin  brought  upon  his  country,  and  the  religious  feeting 
which  is  one  of  the  main  springs  of  bis  character,  is  exqited  to  in- 
dignation by  a  view  of  the  profanation  to  which  the  Chiistian  tem- 
ples are  subjected  by  the  celebration  of  Moorish  ceremonies. 

Prepared  for  the  hoiTors  that  await  him,  be  reaches  Auria,  die 
picture  of  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  actual  state  of  Zara-* 
goza  in  J  809. 

*  Prostrate  in  the  dust 

Those  walls  were  laid,  and  towns  and  temples  stood 

Tottering  in  frightful  ruins,  as  the  fiame 

Had  left  them,  black  and  bare ;  and  through  the  streets, 

All  with  the  recent  wreck  of  war  bestrewn, 

Helmet  and  turban,  scymitar  and  sword, 

Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay. 

Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood  flakes,  parch'd  and  crack'd, 

Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood ; 

And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allured  from  far 

The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 

Tempted  the  houseless  dog. 

A  thrilling  pang, 

A  sweat  like  death,  a  sickness  of  the  son? 

Came  over  Roderick.    Soon  they  past  away, 

And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose. 

Stern  joy,  and  inextinguishable  hope, 

With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance  now 

Indissolubly  link*d.     O  valiant  race, 
.  O  people  excellently  brave,  he  cried, 

True  Goths  ye  fell,^  and  faithful  to  the  last ; 

Though  overpower'd,  triumphant,  and  in  death 

Unconquer'd  !     Holy  be  your  memories ! 

Blessed  and  glorious  now  and  evermore 

Be  your  heroic  names ! — Led  by  the  sound. 

As  thus  he  cried  aloud,  a  woman  came 

Toward  him  from  the  ruins.     For  the  love 
.  Of  Christ,  she  said,  lend  me  a  little  while 

Thy  charitable  help ! — Her  words,  her  voice. 

Her  look,  more  horror  to  his  heart  convey 'd 

Than  all  the  havock  round :  for  though  she  spake 

With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 

Deep* 
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Deep-breathed  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Pour'd  forth  its  hymns  in  extasy  to  heaven. 
Her  bands  were  bloody,  and  her  garments  stain'd 
With  blood,  her  face  with  blood  and  dust  defiled. 
Beauty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  majesty, 
Had  every  charm  of  form  and  feature  given ;  ^ 
But  now,  upon  her  rigid  countenance  ^ 

Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death. 

She  led  him  through  the  streets 
A  little  way  along,  where  four  low  walls, 
Heapt  rudely  from  the  ruins  round,  inclosed 
A  narrow  space ;  and  there  upon  the  ground 
Four  bodies,  decently  composed,  were  laid, 
Though  horrid  all  with  wounds  and  clotted  gore: 
A  venerable  ancient ;  by  his  side 
A  comely  matron,  for  whose  middle  age 
(If  ruthless  slaughter  had  not  intervened) 
Nature  it  seem'd,  -and  gentle  Time,  might  well 
Have  many  a  calm  declining  year  in  store; 
The  third  an  armed  warrior,  on  his  breast 
An  infant,  over  whom  his  arms  were  crost. 
There —with  firm  eye  and  steady  countenance^ 
Unfaultering,  she  addressM  him — there  they  lic^ 
Child,  husband,  parents— Mdosinda's  all! 
I  could  not  break  the  earth  with  these  poor  hands, 
Nor  other  tombs  provide — but  let  that  pass— 
Auria  itself  is  now  but  one  wide  tomb 
For  all  its  habitants — what  better  grave  ?  ' 
What  worthier  monument? — Oh  cover  not 
Their  blood,  thou  earth !  nor  ye,  ye  blessed  souls 
Of  heroes  sind  of  murder'd  innocents. 
Oh  never  let  your  everlasting  cries 
Cease  round  the  eternal  throne,  till  the  Most  High, 
For  all  these  unexampled  wrongs,  hath  given 
Full,  overflowing  vengeance.' 

Roderick  assists  her  in  digging  a  rude  grave  for  the  bodies;  and 
le  then  tells  her  story.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  goveruor  of 
una.  Amid  the  entire  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  a  captain  of 
Icahman's  host  bad  bidden  his  men  reserve  her  for  an  bour  of  dal- 
tnce ;  but  she  had  contrived  to  divert  him  from  his  intention,  and 
Itching  her  opportunity  when  he  slept,  put  him  to  deadi,  and  rc- 
med  to  Auriu  to  perform  the  last  duties  to  those  she  loved.  'The 
ect  of  this  unexpected  instance  of  patriotism  and  devotedoess 
on  Roderick,  just  emerged  from  solitude  and  despair,  is  pour- 
tyed  in  these  nervous  and  majestic  lines. 

*  As  tjius  she  spake, 
Roderick',  intently  listening,  had  forgot 

His 
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His  crown,  his  kingdom,  his  calamities*  t 

His  crimes — so  like  a  spell  upon  the  Goth 

Her  powerful  words  prevail'd.     With  open  lips. 

And  eager  ear,  and  eyes  which,  while  they  watch'd 

Her  features,  caught  the  spirit  that  she  breathed. 

Mute  afid  cnrapt  he  stood,  and  motionless. — 

The  vision  rose  before  him  ;  and  that  shout. 

Which,  like  a  thunder  peal,  victorious  Spain 

Sent  through  the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul 

Its  deep  prophetic  echoes.     On  his  brow 

The  pride  and  power  of  former  majesty 

pawn'd  once  again,  but  changed  and  purified ; 

Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes 

Now  haliow'd  it,  and,  as  with  inward  light, 

Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere.' 

Struck  with  the  sudden  alteratiou,  and  seeing  in  it  the  promise 
of  a  similar  effect  wbeiever  her  wrongs  shall  be  made  known,  she 
vows  to  consecrate  her  life  to  the  God  who  has  preserved  it,  and 
to  her  country.  Roderick  catches  the  flame  from  her  example^ 
resolves  to  devote  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  and  to  work  out 
his  own  redemption  by  redeeming  his  country,  conciudin^r  his  vow 
with  a  triumphant  prophecy  of  its  result.  Adosinda  now  demands 
his  name,  but  he  evades  the  question,  in  a  way  that  shews  the  pain- 
ful recollections  which  it  calls  up.  She  therefore  gives  him  the 
name  of  Mdccabee,  and  directs  him  to  Visouia,  to  consult  with 
the  Abbot,  which  of  the  chiefs  still  faithful  to  th^  country  is  fit- 
test to  be  made  king. 

He  finds  Odoar  the  prelate  with  Urban  another  priest,  and  tells 
what  he  has  seen  at  Auria.  The  interest  which  he  takes  ki  the  mes* 
sage  he  delivers,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  displays  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  chiefs,  excites  the  surprise  of  his  auditors,  who,  in 
their  turn,  demand  his  name,  but  he  gives  only  that  which  he  had 
assumed. 

'  Odoar  and  Urban  eyed  him  while  he  spake, 
As  if  they  wonder'd  whose  the  tongue  might  be 
Familiar  thus  with  chiefs  and  thoughts  of  state. 
They  scann'd  his  countenance,  but  not  a  trace 
Betray'd  the  royal  Goth  :  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty ;  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature,  forestalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
ThsTn  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there.' 

Urban  then  directs  him '  to  seek  Pelayo  at  the  conqueror's  court,' 
and  to  bid  that  chief  take  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
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patriots.  The  fourth  book  coocludes  with  th«  lolemn  confirma- 
tiou  of  tfae  sacred  mission  and  priestly  character  with  which  Rode- 
rick is  now  formally  invested. 

On  his  way  to  Cordoba  he  falls  in  with  a  company  of  travellers, 
seated  round  their  evening  fire.  Their  conversation  is  of  the 
general  distress,  of  the  apostasy  of  the  queen,  Egitona,  of  Orpas 
and  other  members  of  die  royal  house ;  and  their  lamentations 
conclude  with  curses  on  Roderick  as  the  cause  of  it.  One  old 
man  only  of  the  party  enters  upon  his  defence,  and  tlie  fallen  king 
recognizes  in  his  voice  his  foster-father  Siverian.  The  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  him  is  however  damped  by  die  apprehension  that 
his  mother  Rusilla  is  no  more. 

Departing  alone  on  the  next  morning,  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
offering  up  the  first  fruits  of  his  vow.  He  is  struck  by  a  Moor, 
who  finds  him  restoring  the  form  of  a  mutilated  cross,  and  Sive- 
rian  comes  up  at  the  moment  that  he  has  revenged  the  insult  by 
die  death  of  the  miscreant.  The  old  man,  delighted  to  find  a 
Maiilarity  of  feeling  in  his  unknown  companion,  whose  '  face  is  of 
1  stranger,  but  whose  voice  disturbs  him  like  a  dream,'  imme- 
Atfely  communicates  to  him  that  the  purpose  of  his  own  errand 
16  Cordoba  is  to  inform  Pelayo,  by  the  command  of  Rusilla,  of 
the  dangers  that  threaten  his  house  by  the  apostasy  of  his  sbter 
Goisla.  The  landscape  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordoba  is 
ttonted  with  uncommon  richness  and  attention  to  truth,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  calls  forth  the  following  apostrophe  from 

Siverian. 

*  O  Cordoba, 
Exdaim'd  the  old  roan,  how  princely  are  thy  towers, 
How  fair  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautiful  I 
The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles 
Sees  not  in  all  his  wide  career  a  scene 
Lovelier  nor  more  exuberantly  blest 
By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven.     The  very  gales 
or  Eden  waft  not  from  the  immortal  bowers 
Odours  to  sense  more  exquisite,  than  these 
Which,  breathing  from  thy  groves  and  gardens,  now 
Recal  in  me  such  thoughts  of  bitterness/ 

As  they  approach  the  city,  Siverian  is  involuntarily  drawn  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Theodofred,  whose  bones  repose  in  the  chapel  of 
a  palace  which  he  had  built  there  in  his  youth.  It  is  also  the 
burial  place  of  Pelayo's  guilty  mother.  At  sight  of  this  edifice, 
he  takes  occasion  to  chant  the  praises  of  his  beloved  foster-child, 
and  to  detail  his  recollection  of  the  entrance  of  Roderick  into  the 
house  of  his  father. 

^  Here  drawn  in  fair  array. 
The  faithful  vassals  of  my  master's  house, 
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Their  javelins  sparkling  to  the  morning  son. 
Spread  th^ir  triumphant  banners ;  high  plumed  helms 
Hose  o'er  the  martial  ranks,  and  prancing  steeds- 
Made  answer  to  the  trumpet's  stirring  voice ; 
While  yonder  towers  shook  the  dull  silence  c^ 
Which  long  to  their  deserted  walls  had  clung. 
And  with  redoubling  echoes  swell'd  the  shout 
That  haird  victorious  Roderick.    Louder  rose 
The  acclamation,  when  the  dust  was  seen 
Rising  beneath  his  chariot  wheels  far  off; 
But  nearer  as  the  youthful  heroxame. 
All  sounds  of  all  the  multitude  were  hushed. 
And  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  here. 
Whom  Cordoba  and  Hispalis  sent  forth, 
Yea  whom  all  Boetica,  all  Spain  pour'd  out 
To  greet  his  triumph, — not  a  whisper  rose 
To  heaven,  such  awe  and  reverence  mastered  them. 
Such  expectation  held  them  motionless/ 

The  whole  of  the  sixth  book  is  taken  up  with  the  overflow] 
of  the  old  mail's  heart  at  thc»e  recollections^  and  the  sad  cont 
which  he  now  witnesses.     Roderick  acquires  further  claims  u 
the  attention  and  regrets  of  the  reader,  as  the  book  proceeds, 
at  its  conclusion  he  and  his  companion  enter  the  church  and  p: 
trate  themselves  at  the  tomb  of  Theodofred.     Pelayo  himself 
at  that  very  time  holding  his  accustomed  vigils  on  the  auniven 
of  his  mother's  death,  and  offering  up  the  prayers  which  her 
words  had  entreated  at  hi:»  hands  in  expiation  of  her  crimes.    ^. 
mingled  feeling  of  filial  love  and  horror  of  her  guilt  is  descri 
with  an  accuracy  and  force  of  language  which  is  at  the  comm 
only  of  such  a  genius  as  can  place  itself  in  the  situation  of  the  ob 
that  it  means  to  pourtray. 

Siverian  delivers  his  message  from  Rusilla  and  Gaudiosa,  and  1 
derick  repeats  to  Pelayo  the  circumstances  which  he  had  witnes 
at  Auria,  and  informs  him  of  the  mission  with  which  he  is  chargec 
Odoar  and  Ui  bun,  to  persuade  him  to  assume  the  crown.    Peb 

*  Stretching  forth 
His  hands  toward  the  crucifix,  exclaim'd. 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer !  where  but  here^ 
Before  ihy  awful  presence,  in  this  garb, 
With  penitential  ashes  thus  bestrewn, 
CouM  I  so  fitly  answer  to  the  call 
Of  Spain ;  and  for  her  sake,  and  in  thy  name 
Accept  ibe  crown  of  thorns  she  proffers  me ! 
And  where  but  here,  said  Roderick  in  his  heart. 
Could  1  so  properly  with  humbled  knee 
And  ^villing  soul  confirm  my  forfeiture? 
The  action  followed  on  that  secret  thought : 
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He  knelt,  and  took  Pelayo's  hand,  and  cried, 
First  of  the  Spaniards  let  me  with  this  kiss 
Do  homage  to  thee  here,  my  lord  and  king  V 

On  his  return  into  the  town  he  finds  a  female  waiting  his  arrival, 
le  adjures  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mother's  and  of  Roderick's  souls 
grant  the  request  she  is  going  to  prefer.     Upon  demanding  her 
ime, 

'  She  hared  her  face,  and  looking  up,  replied 

Florinda ! 

Pelayo  stood  confused :  he  had  not  seen 

Count  Julian's  daughter,  since,  in  Roderick's  court, 

Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 

A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved : 

More  like  a  poet's  dream,  in  form  divine. 

Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 

So  lovely  was  the  presence, — than  a  thing 

Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 

Now  had  he  seen  her  in  her  winding  sheet, 

Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  proved  ; 

For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  piety 

Bringeth  a  patient  hope  to  those  who  mourn 

O'er  the  departed  ;  but  this  alter'd  face, 

Bearing  its  deadly  sorrow  character'd. 

Came  like  a  ghost,  which  in  the  grave 

Could  find  no  rest.     He,  taking  her  cold  hand. 

Raised  her,  and  would  have  spoken  ;  but  his  tongue 

FaiFd  in  its  office  ;  and  could  only  speak 

In  under-tone  compassionate  her  name. 

-  *  The  voice  of  pity  sooth'd,  and  melted  her, 
And  when  the  prince  bade  hej  be  comforted. 
Proffering  his  zealous  aid  in  whatsoe'er 
Might  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  smile 
Past  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance 
Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.'  •  % 

She  tells  him  that  she  is  solicited  in  marriage  by  tlie  renegade 
rpas,  whose  ambition  is  to  reign  as  a  Moor  where  the  priestly 
aracter  would  have  excluded  him  from  the  throne  as  a  Christian. 
?r  father,  anxious  for  the  continuation  of  his  line,  favours  the 
3p6sal  of  the  traitor,  and  she  now  beseeches  Pelayo  to  send  her 
ay  that  she  may  reach  a  land  where  *  Christian  rites  are  free.' 
te  prince  accedes  to  her  request,  and  bids  her  hold  herself  in 
diness  to  join  the  little  company  that  evening,  and  prepare  to 
ape  with  him. 

[n  the  opening  of  the  tenth  book  we  find  Pelayo  with  Florinda 
ler  his  care,  and  Alphonso  with  his  attendant  Hoya,  setting  out 
retly  from  Cordoba  to  join  Roderick  and  Siverian  who  are  wait- 
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inir  for  them  amon«;  the  hills.  The  characteristics  of  a  summer's 
night  in  Spain  are  brought  iu  to  embellish  and  give  truth  to  the 
description  ot*  their  march. 

*  The  favouring  morn  arose 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths, 
Remote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retired, 
Forest  and  mountain  glen  :     Bef9re  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade, 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their  way ; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket  with  shrill  note  of  fear; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dale. 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travelled  silently, 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire, 
Where  Roderick  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  the  appointed  meeting.* 

Oppressed  with  fatigue  and  anxiety^  sleep  steals  upon  the  party — 
all  except  Roderick,  and  Florinda  who,  finding  herself  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  priest,  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  that  is  offered  for  con- 
fession. Hitherto,  it  is  to  be  remember^,  be  had  not  seen  her 
face,  nor  knew  who  was  his  fellow-traveller.  She  reveals  herself — 
and  the  effect  upon  Roderick  is  painted  with  a  strength  of  language 
peculiar  to  this  poet. 

We  must  not  trust  ourselves  to  make  extracts  from  the  exquisite 
scene  which  follows^  for  we  should  not  know  wh^re  to  stop.  Flo^ 
rinda  takes  upon  herself  fhe  blame  of  Roderick's  offence ;  tells  of 
her  own  ardent  though  pure  passion,  kindled  by  the  contemplation 
of  his  ^ues  and  cherished  in  her  knowledge  of  the  unhappinessof 
his  domestic  life ; — she  pleads  his  cause  in  her  own  accusation,  and  . 
reproaches  herself  with  the  curses  which  her  ^igh  and  indisnaiit  . 
spirit  breathed  in  a  moment  of  vengeance  upon  the  man  she  loved 
best,  and  which  had  been  so  fatally  and  so  widely  fulfilled.  Rode- ' 
rick,  however,  in  her  ingenuous  love,  finds  only  an  aggravation  of 
his  guilt  and  an  increase  of  his  misery.  He  lays  no  *  flatterinf 
unction  to  his  soul,'  that  may  cheat  him  into  self-forgiveness.  He 
only  seeks  to  know  whether  she  recalsthe  curse,  and  pardons  him  oa 
her  own  account ;  for  himself — he  passes  on  his  transgression  the 
severe  aud  irrevocable  sentence  which  conscience,  ^nd  a  sense  of 
remorse  that  solicits  no  palliation,  appear  to  dictate. 

We  have  heard  it  observed  (and  with  a  most  imposing  air  of  sa- 
gacity) that  there  is  little  other  passion  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Southey 
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than  what  is  found  in  the  natural  affection  of  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, or  brothers  and  sisters,  and  iu  that  calm,  pure,  8u)l>dued  sort 
of  love  which  may  be  indulged  by  dutiful  children  under  the  in- 
spection of  their  parents.  But  we  would  confidently  ask  of  those 
who  have  accompanied  us  thus  far  in  the  poem,  whether,  in  its 
strangest  and  most  undisguised  form,  in  its  most  varied  workings 
and  effects,  love  was  ever  painted  with  a  more  powerful  hand,  or 
with  more  fidelity  to  nature,  than  in  this  masterly  delineation  ?  We 
confess,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  parallel  either  of  the  si- 
tuation in  which  he  has  placed  his  personages,  the  language  in 
which  he  has  made  them  speak,  or  the  skill  with  which  he  has  de- 
veloped the  character  of  his  hero  in  this  extraordinary  scene. 

Tlie  eleventh  book  brings  the  travellers  to  the  castle  of  Counts 
Pedro  at  Cangas,  in  Asturia.  Here  his  vassals  are  awaiting  hini 
to  put  himself  at  their  head — 

^  His  war  horse  in  the  vacant  space 
Strikes  with  impatient  hoof  the  trodden  tuif, 
And  gazing  round  upon  the  martial  show, 
Proud  of  his  stately  trappings,  flings  his  head. 
And  snorts  and  champs  the  bit,  and  neighing  shrill 
Wakes  the  near  echo  wkh  his  voice  ofjtnf.' 

Id  diis  preparation  we  trace  the  influence  of  Adosinda,  though 
i|ie  does  not  appear.  Favinia,  the  wife  of  Count  Pedro,  whos^ 
character  in  this  instance  is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  Oaudiosa, 
tries  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  enterprise,  urging  that  Ado- 
aiida  ^  is  crazed  with  grief,'  and  that  the  safety  of  their  son  AU 
|ihonso  will  be  endangered  by  it.  Pedro's  banner  however  is  wav- 
ing for  its  lord,  and  at  the  moment  that  he  declares  his  fixed  reso- 
lution to  follow  it,  Alphonso  reaches  the  castle,  and  leaps  from  his 
liorse  into  the  arms  of  his  parents. 

In  the  following  book  the  youth  receives  his  knighthood.  The 
*  maimed  rites'  are  performed,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  tfa^  occa- 
lioQ  allows,  by  Count  Pedro  and  Pelayo.  Nor  is  Roderick  an  idle 
ipectator.  As  soon  as  the  youth  has  received  his  honours,  he  steps 
fbrth  and  tenders  to  him  the  oath  which  is  to  bind  him  to  the  ser- 
nce  lie  has  undertaken.  His  exhortation  is  delivered  in  the  same 
spirit  which  breathes  throu^  the  whole  poem,  and  gives  it  action 
iiid  life.  The  character  of  the  Goth,  his  royalty,  his  enthusiasm, 
iiil  patriotism,  are  ifever  lost  sight  of. 

*  Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  had  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  gifts,  as  dignified  him  now, 
When  with  slow  movement,  solemnly  upraised, 
Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  spread  his  arms, 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  diffused  itself, 
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And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 
Its  effluent  inspiration.' 

The  ceremoDy  is  scarcely  complete  when  an  alarm  is  given  oi 
approach  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  intelligence  had  been  conveye 
the  escape  of  Pelayo  and  Alphonso.  The  youA  redeems  his  pk 
in  the  Gi>nflict,  and  the  infidels  are  discomfited. 

Count  Eudon,  whose  wavering  conduct  had  created  distni 
both  parties,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  cor 
sation  in  his  interview  with  Count  Pedro  is  highly  dramatic, 
we  are  a  little  inclined  to  think  that  the  poet  has  intended  it  to 
vey  more  than  appears  at  first  view,  llie  indignation  with  w 
the  patriotic  chief  receives  the  proposal  to  mediate  for  honour 
terms  of  peace,  and  the  representations  of  the  enormous  power  c 
insolent  and  overwhelming  foes,  are  capable  of  application  tot 
long  posterior  to  the  age  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  At  any 
a  lesson  is  held  up  by  which  all  ages  may  profit,  where  the  que: 
lies  between  virtue  and  cowardice,  honour  and  pusillanii 
There  is  a  noble  and  characteristic  frankness  in  Pelayo's  confei 
that  the  country  is  too  weak  to  call  '  for  service  with  the  voi< 
sovereign  will/  and  a  stimulating  appeal  to  the  highest  seni 
patriotism,  in  the  declaration  that  the  common  and  ordinary  cl 
of  duty  being  dissolved,  each  man  is  free  to  consult  his  own  h\ 
for  the  rule  which  is  to  guide  his  choice  between  submission  am 
ertion.  With  this  hint  Eudon  is  dismissed  to  ignominious  sect 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  book  the  troop  reach< 
midnight  the  deserted  castle  of  Pelayo.  They  are  met  by  a  n: 
tude  in  whose  van  are  female  forms  discernible  by  the  gla: 
torches.  The  traitress  Guisla,  who  had  been  rescued,  or  rathe 
tercepted^  in  her  flight  to  join  the  Moor,  was  among  them. 

'  But  who  is  she  that  at  her  side. 
Upon  a  stately  war-horse  eminent, 
Holds  the  loose  rein  with  careless  hand  ?     A  helm 
Presses  the  clusters  of  her  flaxen  hair ; 
The  shield  is  on  her  arm ;  her  breast  is  mail'd ; 
A  sword-belt  is  her  girdle,  and  right  well 
It  may  be  seen  that  sword  hath  done  its  work 
To-day,  for  upward  from  the  wrist  her  sleeve 
Is  stiff  with  blood.' 

We  recognise  in  this  passage  the  heroic  Adosinda,  who  c< 
both  to  witness  and  to  improve  tlie  effects  of  her  call  upon  her  c 
trymen.  Roderick  here  sees  his  mother,  though  unobserved  b^ 
and  she  tells  Pelayo  of  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children,  who' 
resolves  to  seek  at  break  of  day. 

\  The  nightingale  not  yet 
Had  ceased  her  song,  nor  had  the  early  lark 
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Her  dewy  nest  forsaken,  when  the  Prince 
Upward  beside  Pionia  took  his  way 

Toward  Auseva. Roderick  too  had  watch'd 

For  dawn,  and  seen  the  earliest  streak  of  day. 
And  heard  its  earliest  sounds ;  and  when  the  Prince 
Went  forth,  the  melancholy  man  was  seen 
With  pensive  pace  upon  Pionia's  side 
Wandering  alone  and  slow :  for  he  had  left 
The  wearying  place  of  his  unrest,  that  morn 
With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  throbbing  brow, 
And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverish  heat 
That  burnt  within.     Alas !  the  gales  of  morn 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wotmded  heart  T 

He  is  anxious,  yet  dreads,  to  meet  his  mother^  and  wheti  he  is 
hiformed  by  Siverian,  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  him,  that  she 
requires  his  presence,  the  invitation  comes  '  like  a  knell 

To  one  expecting  and  prepared  for  death, 
But  fearing  the  dread  point  that  hastens  on/ 

Roderick  has  no  reason  to  think  that  his  mother  recognises  him 
in  the  interriew  which  takes  place ;  but  be  hears  the  expression  of 
her  affection  mingled  with  the  forgiveness  of  Florinda,  who  is  also 
present,  and  oppressed  by  a  sorrow  still  keener  than  '  the  grief 
which  wastes  away  her  mortal  frame/  the  apostasy  of  her  father. 
Upon  his  account  she  asks  for  the  prayers  of  Roderick;  and  the 
tears  which  he  suffers  to  fall  appear  to  flow  from  compassion  for 
ber  misery — they  are  however  excited  by  another  cause. 

*  The  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla^s  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length, 
Changed  as  he  was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 
His  royal  master.     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  withered  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need  >     • 
The  aid  of  speech;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long  withheld  caress.* 

Roderick  perceives  this  recognition  to  be  dangerous>  as  the  feel- 
ings it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  himself  may  betray  him ;  alarmed, 
but  not  overcome,  he  retires  from  the  presence  of  his  mother  and 
Florinda 

*  Into  the  thickest  grove ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'er-burthened  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cried. 
While  tears  stream'd  down,  Thou,  Theron,  then  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, — Theron,  none  but  thou  ¥ 

G  3  An 
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An  incident  so  extraordinary  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  recollec' 
tion  our  old  acquaintance  Argus.  Homer's  dog,  however,  is  in- 
troduced for  no  purpose  connected  with  the  poem.  He  merely 
makes  his  appearance  to  shew  that  he  remembers  his  master,  licb 
his  hand,  wags  his  tail,  and  then — 

*Afyoit  fav  ttetia  /AOip*  iXabiy  fAiKxtOi  ^etitetloi*, 

Theron  plays  a  nobler  part.  His  recognition  confirms  the  in- 
trusive feelings  of  a  mother,  in  Rusilia's  breast,  and  quickens  the 
more  than  half-formed  suspicions  in  which  Siverian  had  indulged 
when  he  found  him  *  resting  his  head  upon  his  master's  knees.' — 
This  circumstance  Mr.  Southey  has  certainly  turned  to  very  great 
account ;  he  has  made  it  introductive  of  some  of  the  finest  writing 
in  his  work,  where  the  old  man  is  bursting  to  give  utterance  to  the 
hope  which  forces  itself  upon  him,  yet  dreads  to  find  it  discouraged 
by  communication.  He  mdulges  it,  however,  till  he  at  last  works 
himself  up  to  perfect  conviction  that  the  roysd  Goth  did  not  perish 
in  the  defeat  at  Xeres. 

The  anxious  and  agitated  feelings  here  called  forth,  are  tempered 
by  a  description  of  Pelayo's  visit  to  the  retreat  of  Graudiosa  and 
lier  children  in  the  mountains  of  Covadonga.  They  introduce  him 
to  their  difierent  apartments  in  the  cave,  and  this  gives  the  poet  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  still  farther  those  powers  of  descriptioa 
ivhich  he  has  exerted  in  the  representation  of  this  spot  of  high  im- 
portance in  the  poem^  as  the  valley  of  Covadonga  is  the  scene  of 
the  final  battle. 

On  his  return  to  his  friends,  in  the  eighteenth  book,  Pelayo  finds 
'  the  whole  of  the  patriotic  band  drawn  up  '  in  fair  aiTay'  to  greet 
him  with  the  royal  title.  The  ceremony  of  acclamation  is  illus- 
trated by  the  mention  of  those  rites  wliich  are  omitted  as  much 
as  of  those  which  are  observed,  and  all  that  is  wanting  in  splen- 
dour of  the  actual  celebration  is  amply  compensated  by  the  spirit 
which  is  manifested.  The  martial  appearance  of  Urban  the  pri- 
mate is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

*  Bare  of  head 

He  stood,  all  else  in  arms  complete,  and  o  er 
His  gorget's  iron  rings  the  pall  was  thrown 
Of  wool  undyed — he  held'  a  natural  cross 
Of  rudest  form,  unpeel'd,  even  as  it  grew 
On  the  near  oak  that  morn.' 

He  performs  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  and  pronounces  a 
blessing  upon  the  prince,  which,  for  sublimity  and  solemnity,  has, 
in  our  recollection,  no  rival. 

*  "  Lord  God  of  Hosts," 
Urban  pursued,  ^^  of  angels  and  of  men 

Creator 
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Creator  and  Disposer,  King  of  Kings, 

Ruler  of  earth  and  heaven— look  down  this  day, 

And  multiply  thy  blessings  on  the  head 

Of  this  thy  servant,  chosen  in  thy  sight ! 

Be  thou  his  counsellor,  his  comforter, 

His  hope,  his  joy,  his  refuge,  and  his  strength  ! 

Crown  him  with  justice  and  with  fortitude! 

Defend  him  with  thy  all-sufficient  shield ! 

Surround  him  every  where  with  the  right  hand 

Of  thine  all-present  power!  and  with  the  might 

Of  thine  omnipotence,  send  in  hit  aid 

Thy  unseen  angels  forth,  that  potently 

And  royally  against  all  enemies 

He  may  endure  and  triumph!  Bless  the  land 

O'er  which  he  is  appointed ;  bless  it  with 

The  waters  of  the  firmament,  the  springs 

Of  the  low-lying  deep,  the  fruits  which  sun 

And  moon  mature  for  man,  the  precious  stores 

Of  the  eternal  hills,  and  all  the  gifts 

Of  «arth,  its  wealth  and  fullness  V 

Roderick  brings  forth  the  shield  on  which  Pelayo  is  to  be  el^ 
vated.  The  apostrophe  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the  poet  placed 
him  before  us  as  the  principal  personage,  even  at  the  instant  wh^n, 
by  the  honours  of  the  new  king,  he  might  otherwise  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  momentary  eclipse ;  and  a  well-timed  recurrence  to  hi$ 
vision  on  the  grave  of  Romano — ^and  an  allusion  to  his  present  feel- 
ings of  confidence,  recal  our  attention  to  him  individually,  and  to 
die  exalted  and  inspiring  principles  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  whose 
operation  the  whole  course  of  the  poem  is  calculated  to  display. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  book  the.  poet  quits  the  plain  road  of 
narration,  and,  suddenly  bursting  into  a  lyric  strain,  mingles  himself 
with  the  throng.  This  stroke  of  art  is  admirably  substituted 
for  the  mode  of  prophecy  employed  from  time  immemorial.  It 
gives  life  and  reality  to  the  picture.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is 
involved  in  the  business  before  him,  for  he  is  hurried  along  with 
the  tumult  and  made  a  partaker  in  the  action.  While  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  bestow  its  full  share  of  praise  upon  this 
expedient,  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure our  disappointment,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  made  no  allusion 
to  the  late  war  in  the  peninsula,  except  a  very  slight  and  cursory 
mention  of  Zaragoza,  either  in  this  place,  which  seems  so  pre- 
eminently suited  to  its  introduction,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
poem. 

Hie  ceremony  which  confirms  the  abdication  of  Roderick  is  no 
sooner  over  than  he  hastens  to  the  presence  of  his  mother,  confi- 
dent that  the  sacrifice    which  he  has  made  will  obtain  for  him  her 

G  4  forgiveness, 
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forgiveness,  and  the  restoration  of  her  esteem.  Rusilla  proves  her* 
self  worthy  of  her  son.  She  feels  that  he  has  established  a  character 
for  himself  higher  and  more  permanent  than  that  with  which  the 
accidents  of  rank  and  splendour  could  have  invested  hioi,  and  she 
bestows  her  blessing  upon  him  with  delight,  proud  in  his  heroic 
humiliation. 

The  twentieth  book  brings,  us  to  the  Moorish  candp^  display* 
ing  the  baseness  of  the  renegades,  but  particularly  that  of  Orpaa, 
who  endeavours  to  sow  dissension  between  Abulcacem  and  Julian,, 
secretly  accusing  the  lattel  of  perfidy,  and  of  connivance  at  Flo* 
rinda's  flight  from  Cordoba.  Julian,  whom  the  poet  has  skilfully 
represented  with  much  nobleness  of  nature,  mingled  with  those 
baleful  passions  to  which  he  yields  himself,  perceives  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  crime  he  has  committed  against  his  country,  and  the 
precarious  tenure  of  the  disgraceful  favour  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  invaders.  He  sees  too  the  danger  to  which  his  daughter  will 
be  exposed  if  he  continues  to  countenance  the  selfish  and  ambitious 
views  which  Orpas  entertains  in  his  union  with  her.  He  therefore 
obtains  from  the  Moorish  chief  an  absolution  from  his  promise  of 
Florinda's  hand  to  Orpas,  and  permission  to  have  her  brought  to 
an  interview  with  him.  The  softening  of  the  rugged  warrior's  heart 
under  the  operation  of  these  feelings  is  strongly  painted,  and  the 
gleam  of  natural  virtue  which  passes  over  him  forces  us  to  involun- 
tary pity. 

In  the  opening  of  the  twenty-first  book  we  find  the  apostate 

,  count  performing  his  evening  ablutions  in  a  fountain,  by  the  side 

of  which  his  tent  is  pitched  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp. 

As  he  rises  from  his  devotion,  his  daughter  stands  before  him,  and 

by  her  side 

*  A  meagre  man 

In  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands 

On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head,  like  one 

Who,  when  he  hears  the  distant  Vesper  bell. 

Halts  by  the  way,  and  all  unseen  of  men 

Offers  his  homage  in  the  eye  of  heaven.* 

Roderick  had  accompanied  Florinda  to  the  interview,  evidently 
in  the  hope  of  still  farther  retrieving  the  consequences  of  his  crime 
by  rousing  the  conscience  and  repentance  of  Julian.  The  conver- 
sation is  carried  on  between  the  three  in  the  language  partly  of 
argument  and  partly  of  passion.  It  is  apparent  that  Julian  is  but 
half  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  creed  which  he  has  adopted, 
and  that  in  his  excuses  he  rather  seeks  than  feels  his  justification. 
Roderick,  bold  in  the  purpose  which  brought  him  to  the  spot, 
braves  the  displeasure  of  the  county  and  is  not  disheartened  by  his 
declaration  of  eternal  enmity. 

We 
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We  should  certainly  consider  it  as  no  easy  task  to  mould  the  ar- 
guments of  controversy  conformable  to  the  language  of  poetry;  but 
Mr.  Southey  has  contrived  to  throw  into  those  which  he  has 
adduced  in  favour  of  choice  and  conscience,  of  liberty  and  respon- 
silbility,  a  spirit  not  inferior  to  the  more  impassioned  parts  of  the 
poem,  diough  tempered  by  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  their 
subject.  The  reasonings,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  Roderick  iu 
this  interview,  are  full  of  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  piety. 
The  influence  of  Florinda's  character  is  brought  in  to  aid  them;  and 
her  concluding  speech  naturally  lowers  the  high  tone  of  passion 
which  prevails  throughout  the  book,  to  that  state  of  tranquillity 
which  is  felt  to  be  necessary  at  its  terminatioir.  While  the  mind  of 
Julian  is  evidently  affected  by  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  held 
such  'high  converse,'  she  seizes  upon  the  accidental  presence  of  a 
common  and  natural  object  to  enforce  the  arguments  of  Roderick, 
with  the  quickness  and  inspiration  of  genius. 

*  If  sore  experience  may  be'  thought 
To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity, 
She  said,  alas!  who  better  learned  than  I 
In  that  sad  school!  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon !     I  watch'd  it  as  it  came. 
And  deem'd  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams; 
But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
'  In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own. 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 

*  Thus  having  said,  the  pious  sufferer  sate 
Beholding  with  fix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  moonbeams.    They  too  by  the  toil 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day. 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  hour. 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  pass'd. 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Take  their  Iftst  slumber  there. — 

And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song ;  and  pour'd 

To 
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To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 

Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes  i 

The  new-born  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 

Seeni'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 

The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 

Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 

Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 

Of  nature ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night. 

The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay, 

Came  to  them,  like  a  copious  evening-dew 

Falling  on  vernal  herbs  that  thirst  for  rain/ 

V  Orpas  has  now  poisoned  the  mind  of  Abulcacem  against  Julian, 
txhd  when  his  counsel  is  asked  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  thie 
opinion  which  he  gives  in  favour  of  delay  is  construed  by  the 
Moor  into  a  proof  of  treachery.  Orpas  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
advise  the  assassination  of  the  count  m  the  battle,  when  the  blow 
may  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  enemy.  This  piece  of  policy 
completes  the  character  of  the  treacherous  renegade,  and  the 
Moor  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 

The  twenty-third  book  is  founded,  if  not  upon  the  most  authentic 
history,  at  least  upon  the  belief  of  all  good  Spaniards,  that  a  great 
Moorish  army  was  destroyed  in  the  Vale  of  Covadonga,  by  Pelayo, 
and  his  allies,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  a  mountain,  who  rendered  him 
most  effectual  service  upon  the  occasion ; — the  Virgin  counteracting 
the  whole  system  of  projectiles  by  stopping  the  arrows  of  the  Moors 
in  their  flight,  and  returning  them  with  increased  force  into  the 
faces  of  the  invaders;  and  the  mountain  sacrificing  a  large  portion 
of  its  bulk,  and  detaching  a  formidable  body  of  earth,  rock,  and 
tree,  to  harass  and  overwhelm  the  flying  enemy. 

Mr.  Southey,  who  certainly  would  be  a  very  good  Spaniard  if  he 
were  not,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  very  good  protestant,  has 
rejected  the  interference  of  the  Virgin,  and  substituted  a  miracle  of 
his  own  in  the  management  of  the  incident.  Half  the  Moorish 
army  halts  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  retaining  Count  Julian  and 
his  men,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  and  that  his 
assassination  may  be  more  easily  effected.  The  remainder,  under 
the  command  of  Alcahman,  acting  on  the  information  which 
Guisla  had  given  them  of  the  place  where  Gaudiosa  and  her  chil 
dren  were  secreted,  enter  the  straits  under  the  treacherous  protec- 
tion of  a  fog,  which  conceals  their  numbers  and  the  danger  which 
awaits  them.  Pelayo  had  stationed  a  large  force  on  the  heights 
where  they  had  been  employed  in  felling  the  trees  and  loosening 
the  rocks,  which,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  were  to  be  precipi* 
tated  upon  the  devoted  host.  Count  Pedro  and  Alpht^nso,  with 
tlie  main  army,  were  stationed  at  the  opposite  end  6f  the  valley  to 

be 
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ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  disorder.  The 
idtation  and  confidence  with  which  the  Moors  enter  the  pass  is 
urtrajed  in  their  taunting  and  ironical  conversation  amongst  each 
ler.  The  little  respect  with  which  they  treat  their  prophet  in 
sir  discourse  is  conformable  to  the  character  of  the  times,  (for 
lay  of  the  Ommiade  Caliphs  were  notorious  unbelievers  in  M a- 
med,)  and  shews  that  free-thinking  is  not  confined  to  philosophers 
a  later  age,  or  incompatible  with  the  grossest  superstition. 
The  silence,  the  eager  and  breathless  expectation  which  reigns 
KMig  the  mountaineers,  as  the  ^  passing  tramp  of  horse  and  foot 
beard/  is  well  described,  and  all  the  effect  of  the  legendary  mi- 
de  is  given  by  the  Introduction  of  natural  accidents  and  objects. 
le  mist  suddenly  begins  to  clear  as  the  leader  of  the  enemy 
iches  this  spot — ^but  the  poet  must  speak  for  himself. 

*  As  the  Moors 
Advanced,  the  chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen 
Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 
Pronounced  his  name — ^Alcahnian,  hoa !  look  up, 
Alcahman !     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up. 
It  had  divided  there,  and  opened  round 
The  cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath. 
Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 
•     A  canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

In  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  cross. 

The  other  raised  in  menacing  act :  below 

Loose  flowed  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd, 

And  helmeted  her  head.     The  Moor  turn*d  pale. 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     What,  hoa!  she  cried, 

Alcahman  !     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God, 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood !  This  hour. 

Moor,  miscreant,  murderer,  child  of  hell,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  to  judgment! — In  the  name 

.Of  God!  for  Spain  and  Vengeance!' 

The  last  words  contain  the  expected  signal;  Pelayo  passes  it,  and 
runs  through  the  whole  line.  The  implements  of  ruin  are  in- 
ntly  loosened,  and  a  destruction  follows  like  that  of  which  we 
re-  an  example  in  modem  times,  when  the  patriotic  Hofer  em- 
»yed  a  similar  stratagem  to  crush  a  detachment  of  Lefebvre's 
ly  in  the  Tyrol. 

While  the  work  of  death  is  going  on  in  the  defile^  Alphonso  has 
n  carried,  in  the  ardour  of  pursuing  a  '  prowling  band,'  near  to 

the 
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quarters  of  Julian,  and  is  followed  by  his  fadier  Count  Pedro^^ 
before  either  of  them  meet  in  actual  hostility ,  the  fatal  xaeaM^l 


the 
but 

ger  of  Abulcacem  and  Orpas  arrives,  and  plunges  a  javelin  into  1% 
side  of  Count  Julian.  The  blow  is  instantly  retaliated  upon  the  tta» 
derer  by  one  of  his  captains ;  and  Julian,  after  directing  his  army  Id ~ 
join  the  standard  of  Pelayo,  desires  to  see  his  daughter  withtfaepmk 
who  has  acconipanied  her,  and  to  be  carried  into  the  church  to 
make  his  confession,  and  die  in  the  religion  which  he  had  forsaken. 
The  priest  receives  his  confession,  absolves  the  penitent,  adminb* 
ters  the  sacrament,  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  die  father  ml 
the  daughter,  throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  dying  county 
prays  in  his  turn  for  forgiveness,  and  owns  himself  to  be  '  Rode^* 
rick !'     He  obtains  the  pardon  of  Julian  who,  with  his  last  breathy 
informs  him  that  his  queen  is  dead,  and  that  Florinda  may  now  b^ 
united  to  him.     But  a  higher  destiny  awaits  the  virtuous  daughter  ^ 
she  has  seen  all  she  wished  accomplished,  her  father  reconciled  to 
the  church,  Roderick  fulfilling  her  idea  of  his  character — 

*  On  the  Goth  she  gazed, 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.     O  God  !  she  said, 
Lifting  her  hands,  thou  hast  restored  me  all — 
All— in  one  hour ! — and  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms,  and  cried,  My  Roderick !  mine  in  heaven ! 
Groaning,  he  claspt  her  close,  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled.' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  twenty-fifth  and  last  book.  As  Ro- 
derick comes  from  the  church  he  meets  Count  Pedro,  to  whom  he 
related  the  death  of  Julian  and  Florinda.  At  this  instant  Orpas 
advances  from  the  Moorish  ranks  to  solicit  a  parley  with  the  soldiers 
of  Julian,  but  Roderick  recognizes  the  horse  which  carries  him  for 
his  favourite  steed  Orelio.  Indignant  at  the  sight  he  forgets  in  a 
moment  the  priestly  character,  and,  with  a  speech  of  bitter  ironji 
seizes  the  bridle,  reins'  back  the  horse,  *  to  that  remember'd  voice 
and  arm  of  power,  obedient,'  and,  dislodging  the  rider  from  his  seat, 
tramples  him  to  death  under  the  hoofs  of  his  charger.  He  then 
vaults  into  the  saddle,  calls  for  a  Spanish  sword,  and  receives  the 
weapon  of  Count  Julian.  Thus  equipped,  he  plunges  into  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  scattering  dismay  and  death  on  every 
side.  A  trait  of  national  character  is  introduced  in  the  exulting 
pride  with  which  the  Spaniards  behold  their  champion — they  see 
the  interposition  of  heaven  in  their  favour — the  Moor,  on  the  con- 
trary, reads  his  fate  in  the  omen,  and  resigns  himself  to  its  decrees. 
We  here  learn  the  death  of  Guisia  and  Count  Eudon,  by  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  they  had  devoted  themselves ;  and  Sisibert  an4 
Ebba^ '  the  viperous  sons  of  Witiza/  are  called  by  the  chief  to  stem 
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torrent  of  destruction.  Roderick  has  now  cut  his  way  through 
enemy,  and  approached  near  enough  to  Pelayo  and  ^verian  to 
recognised  in  the  achievements  which  confirm  their  suspicions, 
lieir  long  lost  friend  and  master.  He  has  just  time  to  telKthem 
he  death  of  Julian  and  Florinda ;  to  desire  that,  if  he  falls,  he  may 
buried  with  them ;  to  exchange  his  weeds  for  the  armour  of  the 
,  man,  and  to  bequeath  Orelio  to  his  care. 

*  Dost  thou  not  marvel  by  what  wonderous  chance, 
Said  he,  Orelio  to  his  master's  hand 
Hath  been  restored?    I  found  the  renegade 
Of  Seville  on  his  back,  and  hurl'd  him  down 
Headlong  to  the  earth.     The  noble  animal 
Rejoicingly  obey*d  my  hand  to  shake 
His  recreant  burthen  off,  and  trample  out 
The  life  which  once  I  spared  in  evil  hour. 
Now  let  me  meet  Witiza's  viperous  sons 
In  yonder  field,  and  then  I  may  go  rest 
In  peace my  work  is  done !' 

Be  then  rushes  again  upon  the  enemy,  and  sets  up  his  ancient  war* 
, '  Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  victory !'  The  shout  runs 
ough  the  host,  and  rouses  the  acclamation  of  hope.  He  dis« 
ches  Sisibert  at  a  single  blow,  and  then  makes  his  way  '  through 
thickest  ranks*  in  quest  of  Ebba,  whom  he  finds  ^  performing 
11  a  soldier's  part :'  the  contest,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
egade,  is  judiciously  and  minutely  described,  serving  as  a  point 
the  imagination  to  rest  on,  and  giving  an  air  of  individuality  to 
I  part  of  the  picture.  Tlie  Moors  are  completely  routed,  and 
daughter  is  only  stopped  by  the  approach  of  night.  The  recal 
ounded,  the  victors  return  to  their  standards. — But  where  is  the 
mpion  who  has  headed  them  i 

*  Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smear'd 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
Dispersed  like  dew-drops :  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 

Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ? 

Davs,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  pass*d. 

And 
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And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off,  .  'i 

Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls, 

A  humble  tomb  was  found  which  bore,  inscribed 

In  ancient  characters.  King  Roderick's  name.' 

The  critic  who  undertakes  to  give  an  epitome  of  a  poem  of  sa 
high  a  rank  as  '  Roderick,'  has  little  to  do  but  to  poiot  out  in  dif 
mass  of  admirable  matter  those  things  which  strike  him  as  mdrt 
worthy  of  admiration.  Original  in  its  plan,  true  in  its  fuiKiamen- 
tal  elements,  and  consistent  in  its  parts,  it  rouses  the  feelimi 
and  stimulates  those  powers  of  the  imagination,  which  rejoice 
in  the  consciousness  of  exertion.  When  we  rise  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  work,  which  has  so  involuntarily  called  fordi 
the  vigilance  of  attention  by  its  development  of  character,  its  dis- 
play of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  interest  vriiich 
it  creates,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  our  intellectual  and  moral  exist- 
ence is  enlarged.  This  effect  is  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  character  of  Roderick.  His  remorse,  which  awakens  us  to  a 
horror  of  his  crime,  and  holds  out,  even  to  *  the  full-fraught  man, 
the  best  endued,'  a  profitable  example  of  the  evils  into  which  in- 
ordinate passions  may  betray  him  in  an  unguarded  moment,  proves 
the  ingenuousness  of  his  mind,  and,  while  he  is  lowest  in  his  own  e»* 
teem,  gives  the  first  and  surest  earnest  of  his  future  energy  and  virtue. 
When,  by  an  effort  consistent  with  his  character,  he  rises  above  the 
despair  in  which  he  feels  it  disgraceful  to  be  involved,  we  recogniae 
the  salutary  workings  of  repentance  in  the  self-devotedness  with 
which  he  seeks  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  faults.  From  diii 
point  he  springs  into  a  new  state  of  moral  existence,  and  his  pro- 
gress, though  rapid,  is  regular  and  consistent.  In  solitude  and  in 
contemplation  he  has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  and 
acquired  self-controul ;  the  powers  with  which  nature  hasor^inally 
endowed  him,  enable  him  to  controul  others,  and  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  his  enthusiasm  over  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  example. 
The  priestly  form  in  which  he  appears  may  be  considered  as  neces- 
sary for  all  that  passes  with  Florinda  and  Julian.  His  sacred 
character  secures  attention,  while  the  remoteness  of  the  era  in 
which  the  action  of  the  poem  is  placed,  and  the  obscurity  of  its 
history,  preclude  the  necessity  for  tying  him  down  to  the  observance 
of  any  particular  order.  Every  incident  in  the  poem  is  brought 
about  by  his  direction,  the  energies  of  all  the  actors  are  kindled  by 
his  influence,  and  the  victory,  which  effects  the  consummation  of 
his  wishes,  is  ensured  by  his  example. 

The  person  next  in  importance  is  Adosinda.  The  story  of  her 
injuries  first  gives  a  form  to  the  sentiment  with  which  Roderick's 
mind  is  occupied.  The  evidence  of  her  sufferings  operates  as  a 
powerful  call  upon  him  to  revenge  them,  and  suggests  to  his  imar 
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pnation  tbe  universal  dbtress  of  his  country.  It  required  no  small 
management  to  derive  from  her  services  all  that  ^as  necessary  to 
tbe  author's  plan,  without  suffering  her  to  trespass  upon  it;  and  to 
drop  or  suspend  her  office  without  appearing  to  have  neglected  or 
Ibrgott^i  her.  We  think  that  Mr.  Southey  has  steered  clear  of  these 
difficulties.  We  rec(^ise  her  exertions,  without  seeing  her,  in  the 
ileventh  book ;  she  makes  her  appearance  again  in  the  fourteenth*, 
vbere  she  is  enabled  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  she  made  when  parting 
vith  Roderick  at  Auria ;  and  in  the  twenty-third  a  part  is  sillotted 
Id  her  worthy  of  herself,  and  of  the  expectations  entertained  on  her 
behalf. 

Hie  character  of  Count  Julian,  and  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed,  are  of  material  importance  in  furthering  the  object  of  the 
poem.     The  consciousness  of  shame  which  he  tries  to  conceal  by 
obstinacy ;  the  self-justification  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to  esta* 
blish  by  sophistry ;  the  suspected  light  in  which  he  is  viewed  by  his 
idopted  firiends ;  the  injuries  which  he  and  his  followers  are  made 
to  eiidure  at  their  hands ; — all  these  hold  forth  a  lesson,  if  one  were 
wanting,  to  shew  that  he  who  forgets  the  natural  obligations  of  duty, 
.  lod  forsakes  his  country  and  its  cause,  must  never  hope  for  refuge 
in  die  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  nor  in  the  confidence  or  esteem 
of  others.     The  better  part  of  his  character  serves  to  illustrate  and 
exempUfy  the  principles  whose  operation  is  developed  throughout 
tbe  poem ;  and  which,  as  we  have  observed,  furnish  its  most  efficient 
agency — ^the  retrieving  power  of  virtue,  the  force  of  enthusiasm 
and  will.     Julian,  at  his  death,  rewards  the  filial  piety  of  his  daugh- 
ter; and  in  his  reconversion  to  his  country  and  his  God,  the  triumph 
•f  her  cronstancy  and  goodness  is  acknowledged. 

Of  die  manners  of  the  poem,  or  at  least  of  their  authenticity, 
we  can  say  but  little — as  little  of  what  may  be  called  its  cos-> 
tume.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  Gothic  buildings  existing 
10  Europe  firom  even  the  ruins  of  which  the  author  could  have 
collected  materials  for  embellishment;  still  less  can  we  look  for 
WHj  record  of  the  habits  of  life  of  a  people  who  have  so  long 
since  disappeared,  and  of  whom  so  few  literary  monuments 
remain.  Where,  however,  any  notice  of  them  could  be  gleaned, 
tbey  IffLwe  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Southey.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Moors,  histoi^  has  afforded  more  ample  materials,  and 
we  P^,  therefore,  portraits  of  them  which  we  can  recognise,  be* 
caotfy  as  their  habits  are  less  liable  to  change,  tradition  and  conti^ 
nn^  customs  have  brought  them  more  nearly  within  our  view. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  the  poet  for  the  introduction  of  that  differ- 
ence in  die  manners  of  the  two  parties,  which  he  has  made  to 
result  irom  the  difference  of  their  creeds.     On  the  side  of  the 
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Spaoiards,  we  find  a  spirit  unbroken  by  adversity,  hope  enlive 
by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  courage  of  action  as  well  a 
sufferance,  enthusiasm  in  the  leaders,  and  confidence  in  the  peo 
Tlie  Mussulmen  are  actuated  by  more  sensual  motives — the  de 
of  worldly  possessions,  a  spirit  of  conquest,  and  the  hope  of  a 
cess  in  this  life,  as  an  earnest  of  reward  hereafter.  The  chrisi 
clings  to  his  faith,  with  full  triust  in  its  support  and  assistance, 
lights  up  all  his  other  passions  from  the  altar  of  his  adoration.  [ 
Mussulman,  in  his  reliance  on  the  decrees  of  Providence,  loses 
concern  for  results,  without  feeling  his  ardour  for  exertion  p] 
lysed.  Each  has  something  of  that  vanity  Universal^  among  n 
kind,  which  ascribes  to  the  special  favour  of  heaven  the  nat 
effects  of  ordinary  causes ;  but  it  is  most  apparent  on  the  side  of 
Spaniards,  where  it  is  sanctioned  by  superstition  and  strengthe 
by  credulity. 

These  are  the  materials  out  \)f  which  Mr.  Southey  has  constn 
ed  his  poem.     We  trace  in  it  the  same  hand  that  produced  his  fori 
works,  but  improved  in  skill,  and  power  of  application  to 
topics  introduced.     It  has  not  the  variety  of  Madoc,  nor  are  tl 
in  it  those  examples  of  tenderness,  and  the  more  humane  feelii 
with  which  that  work  abounds.     The  object  of  the  poet  seem: 
have  been  to  display  the  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  action  of 
severer  virtues.  Those  milder  affections,  in  the  description  of  wl 
he  has  sometimes  indulged  himself  to  an  extent  tliat  has  w( 
ened  the  effect  of  their  beauty,  have  found  a  place  here  onl; 
the  retirement  of  Gaudiosa  and  her  children,  where  the  .solitt 
and  the  stillness  of  the  scene  has  prepared  the  mind  of  the  rea 
to  receive  them.     The  high  and  tu^iultuous  tide  of  feeling  wb 
flows  through  the  whole  poem,  would  admit  of  no  interruptioi 
distraction,  even  by  allusion  to  sentiments  of  a  softer  nature.     *] 
very  love,  which  Florinda  confesses  for  Roderick,  partakes  of 
same  lofty  character ;  it  is  founded  upon  admiration  and  sympat 
and,  though  concealed  by  female  pride  and  a  sense  of  duty,  it  r 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  passion,  and  reigns  predominant  in 
breast. 

Of  the  versification  which  Mr.  Southey  has  employed  we  b 
given  our  readers  sufficient  specimens  to  enable  them  to  judge 
themselves.  The  variety  of  its  cadences  gives  a  spirit  whiefa 
lieves  its  grandeur,  and  the  redundant  syllable  at  the  end  of  m 
qi  the  lines  prevents  the  majesty  of  its  tone  from  oppressing 
ear.  The  language  is  such  as  the  best  authors  of  the  best  en 
our  literature  would  acknowledge,  nor  can  we  give  it  hi^er  pr 
than  to  say  that  its  standard  worth  would  be  admitted  in  die.mic 
Queen  Elizabeth's  age.  Many  words  corrupted  by  familiarity 
here  restored  to  their  original  meaning,  and  rescued  from  the  ] 
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on  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  fashion  or  negligence, 
the  mode  in  >i'hich  Mr.  Sou  they  has  treated  his  subject  he  alone 
swerabie ;  it  is  built  upon  no  model,  there  is  nothing  wliich  even 
age  for  classification  can  class  with  it,  nor  has  it  anything  which 
ikes  of  the  character  of  a  *  school/  except  it  be  that  school  in 
h  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher  pursue  their  studies  of  die 
an  hearty  and  learn  to  record  their  observation  and  experience, 
e  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Southey,  congratulating 
upon  the  success  of  his  labours,  which  will  form  an  epoch 
le  literary  history  of  his  country,  convey  to  himself  *  a  name 
urable  on  earth,'  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives  a  character 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  that  of  any  by  which  it  has  beeir 
sded. 


.  V.     A  new  Covering  to  the  Velvet  Cushion,    8vo.  pp.  180. 
London:   Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner.     1815. 

IE  fote  of  the  Church  of  England  is  somewhat  singular.  By 
a  nteniorable  exertion  of  her  courage  and  learning,  she  deli- 
I  herself  from  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy,  and  proved  the 
sity  of  a  separation.  The  vindication  of  her  cause  went 
^hile  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  was  shed ;  and  at  length  her 
aincy  was  rewarded  with  that  legal  settlement  which  fol- 
d  and  justified  her  claims  to  a  national  independence.  Such 
■ent  could  not  but  call  forth  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  church 
which  she  had  departed.  Accordingly,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
ie,  every  degrading,  every  opprobrious  term  has  been  heaped 
IT  protestantism.  It  is  the  fountain  of  all  mischief,  civil  and 
ious.  In  the  one  case,  it  has  loosened  the  ancient  bonds  of 
ty  through  the  encouragement  given  to  resistance ;  and  in  the 
*,  it  is  the  parent  of  ecclesiastical  dissension.  Nor  are  these 
NMrbes  confined  to  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  them.  Tliey 
nibsist ;  and  we  are  viewed  by  Roman  Catholics,'  even  in  our 
counti7,  with  the  same  odium  which  fell,  though  with  a  more 
effect,  upon  our  forefathers. 

It  while  these  consequences  have  arisen  from  the  assertion  of 
ndependence  on  a  foreign  church,  accusations  of  the  mo.st 
lishiiig  nature  have  been  brought  against  us  at  home,  and  we 
reated  by  many  of  our  sectaries,  as  if  we  were  still  immersed 
B  corruptions  of  the  papacy  !  When  we  issued  from  the  bosoni 
ome,  we  asserted  together  our  freedom  and  our  principles ; 
lie  ancestors  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  were  happy  to  live 
lie  in  one  communion.  On  the  foundation  then  laid  for  her, 
llhurch  of  England  has  always  /stood ;  and  her  constancy  is 
sd  by  the  continuance  of  her  government  sind  discipline,  and 
»L.  xiii.  NO.  XXV.  H  by 
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by  the  uniformity  of  doctrine  maintained  in  her  Liturgy.  "But  the 
love  of  change  soon  began  to  appear,  and  the  influence  of  anothei 
foreign  church,  reformed  on  different  principles,  soon  became  vi- 
sible  in  our  own.  Alterations  were  first  demanded  in  unimportant 
matters,  in  the  dress  of  the  officiating  minister,  in  the  posture  a 
the  worshipper,  and  other  circumstances  which  hitherto  had  beei 
unnoticed,  or  were  not  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  reqair 
a  separation  of  communion.  The  impulse,  thus  excited,  rapidi' 
increased.  The  smallest  points  were  soon  swelled,  by  the  spin 
of  party,  into  cogent  reasons  of  dissent.  Doctrines  too,  whici 
had  been  hitherto  acknowledged  as  scriptural,  and  deemed  satif 
factory  to  the  conscience,  were  declared  unholy  or  imperfect 
Enthusiasm  was  |)romoted,  and  separate  congregations  were  fom 
ed ;  till  at  lengtli  the  Church  of  England  was  doomed  to  hear,  froi 
those  who  had  now  withdrawn  from  her  communion,  the  sam 
charges  which  they  had  once  justly  poured  in  common  on  th 
Church  of  Rome !  This  spirit  of  innovatipn  still  subsists,  and  wit 
more  than  its  former  noxiousness.  The  original  ground  otou 
Reformation  was  national.  This  principle  is  now  denied :  and,  i 
the  present  age,  the  liberty  of  dissent  is  become  so  wanton,  du 
the  privilege  has  been  claimed  as  merely  personal,  and  any  indivi 
dual  professing  opinions,  never  yet  held  by  himself  or  any  otbei 
is  his  own  church. 

These  principles  appear  in  all  their  insolence  and  maligoiiy  i 
the  publication  before  us.  In  our  last  number  some  account  wa 
given  of  the  Velvet  Cushion ;  and  thither  we  must  refer  our  readpi 
for  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work.  The  present  professes  to  b 
an  extension  of  its  history  and  a  correction  of  its  principles.  Th 
Cushion  had  related  the  events  which  had  befallen  it  during  A 
cbief  part  of  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  ag( 
But  whatever  was  its  experience,  it  was  left  within  the  pale  of  a 
ecclesisf^tical  establishment.  It  is  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  t 
remove  it  from  thence  to  a  more  evangelical  situation,  and  for  thi 
purpose  the  Cushion  is  made  to  continue  its  tale. 

* "  If  any  person  should  hereafter  discover  this  series  of  papers,  whk 
before  terminated  rather  abruptly,  he  will  perhaps  conclude  from  tl 
motto  which  I  have  chosen  to  prefix  to  the  following  narrativei.  tbi 
my  views  of  things  have  been  completely  and  somewhat  suddeal 
changed.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  fact;  and  though  certain  persoas  i 
fashion  may  possibly  start  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  any  body  chaii(pr 
their  religion,  and  think  that  1  am  either  become  insane  or  enfeeUi 
in  my  faculties  by  the  palsy  of  extreme  old  age,  I  must  assore  thet 
that  neither  is  the  case — no  derangement  has  occurred  ;  for  though. ij 
vicissitudes  I  have  suffered  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed  lik^ 
to  produce  such  an  effect  on  stronger  heads  than  mine,  it  is  my  }mp[ 
ness  to  enjoy  ell  the  vigour  of  renovated  youth.    A  cursory  surrey 
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my  exterior  will  prove  that  I  have  fallen  into  new  hands,  whose  magic 
touch  has  clothed  me  afresh — concealed  the  decays  of  age — and  I  as- 
sure you  cured  them  too  by  the  dexterous  application  of  a  new  neat  co- 
vering. I  feel  like  the  fabled  phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes,  or  the  eagle 
new  fledged  with  the  feathei*s  and  pinions  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  yeare.  The  fast  rooted  prejudices  of  centuries  seem 
burnt  down  or  mouldered  away,  and  new  sentiments,  new  feelings,  new 
pleasures,  have  proved  the  happy  results  of  a  fiev)  ct/oering/" — pp.  48,49- 

These  glories  are  not  obtained  by  the  Cushion  till  after  several 
TCinoves,  and  its  final  happiness  is,  to  be  purchased  by  a  *  commit- 
tee of  dissenters.*  Of  course,  it  is  far  more  pleased  with  this  than 
with  arty  former  situation.  Now  too  it  has  the  happiness  of  at- 
tracting converts  from  the  establishment  itself.  The  very  '  church- 
wardens,' who  had  so  long  loved  it,  and  regretted  its  removal,  come 
to  *  gaze  upon  its  altered  aspect ;'  and  others  are,  by  degrees,  allured 
within  the  *  dissenting  walls/  Here,  indeed,  the  Cushion  wishes 
to  repose  as  in  its  final  home ;  and  it  witnesses  the  only  pure  and 

fcnie  doctrine  in  the  ^  pulpit  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  D ,  the 

present  much  esteemed  minister  of  the  congregation.' 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  publication.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  written,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  favourable. 
The  work  of  which  it  is  the  continuation  was  sufficiently  wanting 
in  good  taste ;  but  aril  its  improbabilities,  its  wildncss  of  plan,  its 
fiitiguiag  conversations,  and  quaintness  of  phrase,  are  here  carried 
lolm  extremity  of  endurance  : — and  those  who  are  fond  of  deny- 

3f  that  the  sectaries  of  our  country  are  apt  to  be  hostile  to  literaiy 
ent  as  incompatible  with  their  notions  of  faith,  may  be  convin- 
Oed  of  their  error  by  the  present  volume.  Still  this  wQuld  be  tole- 
tB^le,  did  we  not  observe  the  most  decided  marks  of  that  ignorance 
and  rashness  of  judgment  so  often  betrayed  by  dissenters,  when 
ffaey  speak  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  we  are  to  believe  this 
writer,  we  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of  an  imperfect 
reformation ;  and,  in  effect,  we  are  still  within  the  verge  of  popery ! 
We  have  creeds  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  We  have  forms  of  worsliip  esta- 
Uished  by  human  authority,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  we  will  follow  the  '  King,  the  Parliament,  the  Church, 
or  Jesus/  In  our  Liturgy  too,  among  other  enormities,  the  minis- 
ter is  permitted  to  pronounce  absolution  to  the  repenting  sinner ; 
and  over  all  our  departed  brethren,  when  laid  in  the  earth,  is  pro- 
nounced the  same  hope  of  the  '  resurrection  to  eternal  life  !' — To 
tfe  more  vulgar  part  of  these  objections  it  would  be  a  needless 
waste  of  labour  to  make  a  particular  reply.  We  may  securely 
]ea?e  to  any  understanding,  not  perverted  by  party  feelings,  the 
inCerpretation  of  the  prin'ciple  on  which  the  Church  of  England 
places  its  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     There  is  no  as- 
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sumption  of  personal  power,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome :  no  Grand  ^ 
Penitentiary  absolves  in  the  name  of  a  Pontiff.  Every  diing  is  le-  \^ 
solved  into  the  will  and  mercy  of  God ;  and  the  occasional  form  ^ 
permitted  in  the  '  Office  for  the  Sick/  is  fully  explained  by  the  ge-  ^^ 
neral  absolution  in  the  standing  service  of  the  church.  Tlie  same 
judgment  will  be  formed,  by  any  mhid  not  incapable  of  candour,  con-  ^ 
ceming  the  expression  in  the  Burial  service.  This  writer  has,  indeedi  "- 
misquoted  it  for  the  sake  of  making  the  offence  which  he  cannot  *: 
find ;  but  our  '  sure  and  certain  hope'  is  declared,  in  the  pas*  ^* 
sage  which  he  has  mutilated,  not  concerning  the  individual,  on  " 
whom  no  sentence  is  pronounced,  but  concerning  the  resurrectioo  ^ 
of  all  good  men  to  eternal  life.  Yet  were  it  otherwise,  what  of-  '^ 
fence  could  fairly  be  taken,  if  the  hope  were  openly  expressed,  as  it  = 
is  in  another  passage,  that  even  the  sinful  brother  whom  we  lay  m  r 
the  earth  may  be  forgiven,  and  that  he  may  also  become  the  object  - 
of  divine  mercy,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ?  ^ 

Leaving  therefore  these  minuter  points,  we  will  rather  bestow  ' 
some  attention  on  the  general  principle  now  at  issue  between  die   - 
Church  of  England  and  those  who  dissent  firom  it,  a  principle  on   - 
which  depends  the  whole  character  of  our  Reformation.     The  ob-  *- 
jection  to  our  establishment  is  conveyed  in  the  description  given  by  ' 
this  writer  of  the  nature  of  true  evangelical  liberty.  '= 

'  "  A  church  of  Christ  is  any  particular  community  of  professed    '" 
Christians,  voluntarily  associated  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  divine   - 
commandments,  as  appointed  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  ob- 
ject of  their  union  is  not  worldly,  but  spiritual.    They  are  attracted    : 
together  by  the  lore  of  Christ,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and    - 
obedient  to  the  authority  of  Christ.    They  acknowledge  '-one  Lord/    .. 
and  they  have  '  one  Master.'    They  do  not  take  their  religion  from  tht    : 
pretended  successor  of  Peter — or  from  reformers,  however  illustrious-'    , 
or  from  human  statutes,  however  commanding — or  from  govemmendi 
however  excellent,  or  from  kings  and  heads  of  the  church,  however 
unexceptionable  in  private  character,  or  revered  as  civil  ma^strates-* 
*  Christ  is  all  and  in  ali.^    The  term  Church  is  never  used  in  Scnp- 
turein  a  national  stn^e,*" — pp.  170,  171, 

Tliis  is  followed  by  a  similar  attack  on  our  forms  of  worship,  on 
the  order  of  bishops  and  their  pretension  to  communicate,  by  ordi- 
liation, '  any  kind  of  gift,  talent  or  qualification  not  previously  pos- 
sessed ;'  and  the  whole  is  closed  with  certain  reflections  which  may 
be  regarded  as  issuing  from  the  couimon  body  of  our  separatists. 

^  ^'  What  errors  then  have  subsisted  in  the  world !  How  many  humtm 
traditions  have  intruded  into  Christian  worship  !  What  a  cloud  of  wvoh 
iions  has  darkened  the  holy  light  from  heaven,  that  sheds  its  glory  ia 
the  sanctuary !  How  many  Uzzahs  have  put  forth  a  feeble  and  an  im- 
pious arm  to  prop  the  ark  of  God,  imagining  it  required  their  support! 
tlow  many  have  disfigured,  while  they  intended  to  decorate  religioiH 
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iuthorised  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  demeaned  while  tbeypro^ 
to  dignify  the  Son  of  God,  by  stripping  him,  so  to  sp^,  of  the 
oth  of  *  a  man  of  sorrows,'  and  arraying  him  in  the  purple  of  an 
r  potentate  T'— p.  1 73- 

this  we  reply  with  all  confidence,  that  we  wholly  disclaim 
1  authority,  of  any  kind,  as  the  foundation  of  tlie  faith  and 
ip  of  the  Church  of  England.    These  rest  altogether  on  the 

will  declared  in  the  Scripture ;  nor  do  we  accept  the  sup- 
f  human  authority  unless  as  subsidiary  to  Revelation,  and  m 
rrence  with  it.  On  this  principle  was  planted  our  Reforma- 
and  it  is  the  ignorance  or  the  scorn  of  this  trutt  which  has 
many  to  conclude,  that  the  public  maintenance  of  a  religi* 
tablishment  is  incompatible  with  the  '  love  of  Christ.' 
en  it  became  necessary  to  deliver  our  church  from  the  domi* 
»f  the  See  of  Rome,  and  from  the  corruptions  which  had  in- 

the  pure  profession  of  the  Gospel,  two  methods  of  pro- 
^  were,  presented  to  the  agents  in  that  great  work.  On 
ade,  was  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  private  opinion, 
has  been  so  fatally  indulged  by  our  later  sectaries — opinion 
f  and  arbitrarily  adopted  without  ecclesiastical  learning,  with- 
search  into  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
It  a  careful  provision  of  the  means  of  forming  an  enlightened 
ent.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  proprie;^  of  derivbg  assist- 
rom  the  religious  institutions  of  the  primitive  ages  m  con- 
Mi  with  the  study  of  the  Scripture — ^institutions  which,  on 
at  of  their  proximity  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  m^ht.ap- 
»e0t  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  church  desirous  of  re-establidi- 
elf  on  the  purest  models.  The  preference  was  justly  given 
latter  mode,  since  it  offered  the  surest  standard  of  faith  and 
line,  and,  while  it  satisfied  the  conscience  as  to  the  more  im- 
it  points  relating  to  God,  held  out  the  best  defence  of  the 
h  of  England  against  its  enemies.  And  unquestionably,  in 
^sequent  age  of  our  establishment  have  the  literature  and 
r  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
oe  of  the  apostles,  been  so  effectually  studied  and  so  care- 
iiight  as  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  first  acts  of 
eformation.  It  was  indeed  one  distinguished  mark  of  divine , 
lence,  that  so  many  materials  had  been  preserved  as  the 
of  ascertaining  the  points  in  question.  These  were  to  be 
;  for  in  the  mixed  mass  of  the  histories  and  controversies  of 
arch,  as  well  as  in  the  evangelical  doctrines  positively  taught 

the  early  ages ;  and  they  were  amply  furnished  in  the  long 

ustrious  list  of  writers,  from  Clement,  Ignatius  and  Poly- 

o  Eusebius  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  to  Chjysostom  and  Am- 

to  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Jerom.     Ilence  resulted  tlie 
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discovery  of  the  usages  and  sentiments  of  the  early  church  in  ilhift- 
tration  of'  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  the  labours  of  the  apostles. 
Now  was  ascertained  the  general  reception  of  that  doctnne  and 
discipline  which,  from  so  early  a  prevalence,  must  be  supposed 
most  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  inspired  founders  of  the  ori- 
ginal churches.     Of  this  the  more  prominent  points  were  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  with  the  solemn  remembrance  of  his  death,  resnr-    ' 
rcction  and  ascension;  the  baptism  of  infants  in  the  name  of  the   " 
Father,  Son,  and   Holy  Ghost;  the  sole  worship  of  the  Deity    " 
thus  interpreted;  the    free   use    of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  collective  asseniblies  of  the  faithful ;  the  celebratioD    ^ 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  episcopal  government,  visible  in  every 
region  of  the  world  t6  which  the  Gospel  had  been  carried ; — ago- 
venmient  however  exhibiting  no  traces  of  the  tyranny  of  one  over 
the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  just  independence  of  diflTerent  and  dis- 
tant nations.     These  may  be  called  the  common  notions  of  the    ' 
primitive  church ;  and  they  had  on  the  minds  of  our  reformers 
that  influence  which  was  due  to  so  prevalent  and  so  unsuspected 
a  testimony.     They  were  in  full  agreement  with  the  Scripture  itself, 
and  hence  they  drew  the  authority  which  was  attributed  to  them. 
Th'dt  there  were  shades  of  difference  indeed,  ou  certain  points,  be- 
tween several  of  the  writers  of  those  ages,  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
but  these  do  not  affect  the  conclusion  which  was  drawn ;  nor  can 
it  be  deuied,  that  from  the  primitive  writings  taken  together,  the 
general  state  of  the  Christian  Church  is  satisfactorily  ascertained 
during  the  ages  in  question.     If  it  be  asked,  whether  there  were 
not  individuals  in  those  ages  who  set  the  example  of  that  license 
which  is  now  so  loudly  claimed,  and  who  ventured  to  produce  their 
private  opinions  on  the  ground  of  personal  choice  alone, — we  an- 
syi^er  that  there  were  several ;  but  that  their  cases  have  the  most 
powerful  tendency  to  discredit  the  cause  which  they  are  intended 
to  support :  for  who  were  they  i — persons  on  whom  the  brand  of 
heresy  was  iixed  by  the  general  judgment  of  Christian  antiquity; 
and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  beyond  contradiction,  the  sen- 
timents and  condition  of  the  church  at  large  in  its  earlier  and  purer 
state,  before  the  papacy  was  formed,  and  before  the  intermixture 
of  civil  and  religious  interests  under  an  establishment  could  have 
produced  those  evils  which  some  are  so  prone  to  attribute  to  any 
secular  maintenance  of  the  gospel,     'lliis  fully  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Terlullian,  and  others  who  were 
expressly  engaged  in  the  refutation  of  heresies  :  and  their  testimony 
is  still   more  valuable,  as  they  were  only  the  precursors  of  thosi^ 
councils  which  were  afterwards  assembled,  when  certain  private 
opinions  began  to  threaten  a  wider  mischief,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  faith  by  the  collective  judg- 
ment 
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t  of  bishops  summoned  together  from  the  whole  Christian 
d.  It  is  impossible  therefore,  with  any  regard  to  truth,  to 
itain  that  the  articles  of  faith  declared  by  those  councils  were 
m  inventions,  or  imposed  merely  by  human  authority ;  since 
obvious  that  the  anxiety  of  the  coimcils  was  to  place  them  on 
•riginal  foundation  of  Scripture,  and  to  appeal  to  the  general 
)tion  of  them  by  the  church  before  tlie  heretical  opinions 
ig  up,  against  which  their  judgment  was  directed.  This  was 
ently  proved  in  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople, 
standard  to  which  they  had  recourse  was  that  of  Scripture  and 
$tiau  antiquity  :  they  appealed  to  the  latter  as  exhibiting  the 
testimony  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in  the  ages 
^diately  following  that  of  the  apostles;  they  declared  that  no 
Ities  subversive  of  the  truth  should  be  admitted,  and  in  one  of 

canons  professed  tiiat  this  was  done  through  an  unshaken  at- 
aent  to  the  ancient  tenets  and  usages  of  the  church. — Toi 
ilcL  ^rj  KpocTsiTot).     Can  6.  Nic.  Syn. 

lis  general  statement  of  the  principles  of  our  Reformation  may 
ifficient  to  expose  the  ignorant  malevolence  of  the  writer  be- 
IS.  We  w  ill  only  add,  that  perhaps  it  is  Daili6,  who  has  taught 
any  of  our  sectaries  to  believe,  at  least  to  affirm,  that  the  govem- 
aud  discipline  of  our  church  were  invented  in  a  comparatively 
ge,  and  that  their  principal  support  was  human  authority ."^  'But 

persons  are  too  much  heated  to  make  an  obvious  distinction. 
:estimony  of  early  writers,  and  of  councils,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
:hy  is  no  proof,  in  itself,  of  the  human  origin  of  ecclesiastical 
ice.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  same  testimony, 
the  faith  and  government,  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  de- 
),  had  been  in  full  vigour  from  the  times  of  the  apostles;  and  the 
ds  to  this  fact  are  a  convincing  argument,  not  of  the  late  creation 
3  tenets  of  the  church,  but  of  their  apostolical  descent. 

;t  Daill6  openly  proiessts  liis  admiration  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  Refor* 
.  *  Anglicanam  ego  ecclesiani  cxoiicis,  pravis,  superstitiosis  cultibus,  errorisbusque 
pits  aut  periculosis  egregic  ex  scripturarumcoelestiumnorma  purgatam,  tottani- 
ostribus  niartyriis  probatam,  pietato  in  Deuna,  in  homines  caritute,  laudatissi- 
bouorum  operum  exeniplis  abundanteni,  lictissinio  doctisMniorum  ac  sapientissi- 
viroruni  proventu  jam  a  Relotuiationis  principio  ad  hodierna  us^ue  tempora  flo- 
,  equidem  eo  quo  deboi  loco  ac  nmirero  habui  hactenus,  ac  dum  vivam  habcbo  : 
ones,  nomen,  laudes  semper  apud  me  maiiebiint. — Testes  mess  hujus  de  pncstnn* 
Uia  ecclei'ia  existiniationis  p>ossum  lauc\are  nou  paucov,  n«que  coiiten)nei)dos  vi* 
taque,  qui  hac  mente,  }ioc  animo  hactenus  i'ui,  uon  potui  non  judicareinsignem 
)  lis  fieri  injuriam  qui  mecum  sic  agaut  quasi  de  Britannica,  ve)  Kcclesia,  vel  Re- 
iooc,  male  sentiam.' — Dc  Cult.  Lat.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  zeal  against  the  See  of" 
he  has,  in  many  instances,  urged  certain  objections  which  ^Iso  affect  us.  For  his 
slencies,  Dailll  himself  must  be  answerable ;  but  it  i»  proper  that  those  who  will 
Jiing  but  abuses  should  yet  know,  that  no  acknowledgments  more  positive,  no 
BM)re  splendid  can  easily  be  drawn  from  any  writer  than  those  which  are  bestow- 
tbu  idol  of  sectarian  spleen  on  the  Church  of  England^  ' 
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Documents,  official  and  private,  relating  to  the  same  Misdon,_ 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Park* 
London.     1815. 
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^OME  of  our  readers  may  require  to  be  told  that  the  African'  ^^ 
^  Association  and  the  African  Institution  are  two  distinct  socie^  (i 
ties,  whose  views  and  objects  are  altogether  different;  both  of  thenii  *> 
however,  composed  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened  m^  ;» 
that  tliib  country  can  boast,  and  both  engaged  in  African  objects —  i 
the  Association  being  no  less  distinguished  for  its  exertions  in  pro*.  > 
moting  the  extension  of  geographical  discovery  on  this  long  neg-  k 
lected  continent,  than  the  Institution  for  its  unwearied  efforts  in'  i 
abolishing  the  odious  traffic  which  for  three  centuries  the  people  of  \ 
Europe  have  carried  on,  in  buying  and  selling  its  unhappy  inhabitants,    t 

Mr.  Park's  firbt  journey  into  Africa  was  performed  under  the 
authority,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Association ;  who,  on  his  return, 
allowed  liim  to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels  for  his  own  bene- 
fit; in  the  composition  and  elucidation  of  which  hevias  assisted  by 
some  of  its  most  able  and  distin^ii'uished  members.     His  second 
journey  was  undertaken  by  the  immediate  orders,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of,  government ;  at  the  suggestion,  however,  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Association,  and  with  the  same  views  as 
those  of  the  former  misi^ion.     It  was  stated  in  his  instructions,  that 
the  great  object  of  the  journey  was  that  of  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Niger  '  to  the  utmost  possible  distance  to  which  it  could  be. 
traced;'  and,  among  other  matters,  to  ^  discover  whether  any  and' 
what  commercial  intercourse  could  be  opened  with  the  natives  of 
the  interior  of  Africa/     It  was  natural  therefore  to  conclude,  that 
the  documents  relating  to  this  last  mission,  which  were  ofKcially 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  by  him  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  members  of  the  African  Association  under 
whose  superintendence,  and  by  whose  aid,  the  former  volume  had 
been  published  with  so  niuch  credit  to  the  author,  and  received  with 
80  much  satisfaction  by  the  public.     ^Fhis,  however,  was  not  the 
case — they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Institution — probably^ 
through  inadvertence — by  design  it  could  scarcely  be,  as  that  would 
seem  to  convey  a  kind  of  censure  on  the  members  of  the  Associa*' 
tion.     On  the  question  of  fitness,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
decide  in  whose  hands  documents  of  this  nature  would  most  advan-- 
tageously  be  placed — in  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Major 
Rennell,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

Hie  determination  once  taken,  that  the  original  and  official  do- 
cuments should  be  printed^  and^  as  it  would  appear^  without  alte- 

ratioUi 
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ition^  it  became  of  less  moment  into  whose  hands  they  fell ;  but 
"e  are  rather  puzzled  to  find  out  a  satisfactory  reason  why  their 
ppearanc^  has  been  so  long  delayed.  However  limited  the  addi- 
onal  information  contained  in  them  might  be,  there  could  be  no 
oubt  of  the  propriety  of  laying  it  before  the  public.  It  was  but 
>mmon  justice  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  that  they  should  en- 
ij  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  publication  of  the  work,  and  we 
ould  fain  hope  that  no  delay  was  occasioned  by  any  difference  of 
pinion  on  that  point.     It  was  also  proper,  indeed  it  was  but  just 

I  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  service 
f  science  and  discovery,  that  some  account  of  that  life  should  ac- 
ompany  his  labours — but  it  was  neither  just  nor  proper,  that  the 
leinory  of  one  who  had  thus  devoted  himself  should  be  calumni-^ 
led,  not  for  acts  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  but  for  being  «tM>- 
'tUeA  of  entertaining  opinions  on  a  subject  which  had  no  bearing 

II  the  special  service  on  which  he  had  been  employed. 

*  It  is  painful/  says  his  biographer,  *  after  bestowing  this  well-raerit* 
■d  praise,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  two  circumstances 
inftivourable  to  Park's  memory,  connected  with  the  history  of  this  publi- 
cation. These  are,  first,  an  opinion  which  has  prevailed,  that  Park  was 
I  supporter  of  the  cause  of  slavery,  and  an  enemy  to  the  abolition  of 
Jie  slave  trade ;  and,  secondly,  a  report  equally  current,  that  the  tra* 
rels,  of  which  he  was  the  professed  author,  were  composed,  not  by 
Pkrk  himself,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degree  by  Mr.  Bryan  £d* 
rards.* 

The  connection  which  either  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned 
nay  have '  with  the  history  of  this  publication,'  we  confess  our  utter 
nability  to  discover ;  and  can  only  regret,  with  the  biographer^ 
hat '  topics,*  which  he  admits  to  be  ^  thus  personal  and  invidious,' 
iod  which  he  ^  wished  to  decline,'  had  not  been  avoided;  our  regret 
s  the  greater,  since  it  would  appear  that '  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
iberty  to  suppress  them.'  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  entertain  sen* 
iments  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  African  Institution,  and 
vith  every  disposition  to  believe  that  the  individual,  who  has  under- 
aken  to  prepare  this  volume  for  the  press,  is,  as  he  informs  us, 
alone  responsible  for  whatever  else  is  contained  in  it  besides  the 
iflfeial  documents,'  yet  as  the  publication  of  it  was  avowedly  en- 
msted  to  the  directors  of  the  Institution,  and  as  it  is  elsewhere 
itated,  that  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  the  traveller  '  was  con^ 
ided  bu  the  Institution  to  one  of  its  directors/*  we  find  it  difficult 
lot  to  identify  them  with  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  ^  account  of 
the  life  of  Mungo  Park.'  Knowing,  too,  as  we  do,  the  impression 
dbat  will  necessarily  be  made  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  sup- 
-        ^  ,      1   I      *    .  ■         .      ■■    II  .1 I  ■        ■  1 .1. 

*.  Edmlwrg^  Baiiew. 
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posed  to  proceed  from  so  numerous  and  powerful  a  body,  armed  \^ 
"with  a  more  than  ordinary  influence  over  the  feelings  and  opiniooi  \ 
of  the  public,  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  remove,  as  far  as  we  ut  t- 
able,  the  unmerited  stigma  which  is  here  attempted  to  be  fixed  on 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Park. 

The  two  charges,  left  as  we  have  quoted  them,  might  serve  oulj  > 
to  excite  a  smile  at  the  solemn  manner  in  which  tliey  are  brought  [ 
forward.     Park  is  employed  by  a  small  but  select  society  of  lite^'  f 
rary  characters,  at  their  own  expense,  to  ascertain  a  geographical  ;' 
fact,  which  had  divided  the  opinions  of  the  western  world  for  more  ^' 
than  two  thousand  years ;  in  this  he  completely  succeeded,  after  '; 
unparalleled  difficulties,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.    la   ' 
the  prosecution  of  further  discoveries  in  the  same  branch  of  sci* 
ence,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  same  society  and  under  the    ' 
immediate  auspices  of  government,  he  actually  lost  his  life ;  but    ' 
another  society,  wliicli  sets  up  no  pretensions  to  science  or  disco*    ' 
very,  gets  possession  of  the  papers,  and  one  of  its  directors  avaib    "^ 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  attack  the  memory  of  the  traveller,  be-    ' 
cause  he  had  not  deemed  it  proper  to  go  out  of  liis  way  to  volun- 
teer opinions  on  a  subject  with  which  he  had  no  concern — the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade. 

-  This  charge  is  rather  curiously  made  out.  First,  Bryan  Edwards 
was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Park — therefore.  Park  must  think  as 
Bryan  Edwards  did.  2dly,  Bryan  Edwards  was  the  advocate  of 
the  West  India  planters,  and  the  supporter  of  the  West  India  in- 
terests, and  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  leadh)g  and  systematic 
opponent  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — therefore.  Park  was 
also  a  systematic  opponent  of  the  abolition.  3dly,  As  secretary  of 
the  African  Association,  Edwards  had  constant  communication 
with  Park ;  and  the  latter  even  visited  him  at  his  country-house-<- 
thereforc,  *  Edwards  must  have  seen  the  advantage  to  be  gained  for 
the  slave  trade  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  influence  which  his  situation 
gave  him.'  4thly,  As  '  tlie  first  object  of  Edwards  must  naturally 
have  been  to  gain  the  services  of  Park  in  the  direct  support  of  the 
slave  trade' —  therefore,  he  gave  that  support,  as  is  incontrovertibly 
proved,  bii/  his  silence — '  which,'  says  his  biographer,  '  was  in  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  of  a  bias  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  un- 
favourable to  the  abolition.'  Once,  however,  he  admits,  and  but 
once,  the  mention  of  the  slave  trade  does  occur  in  Park's  Travels, 
but  then  it  is  '  hastily  dismissed  with  a  sliglit  and  unmeaning  obser- 
vation,'— '  a  truism,'  he  calls  it,  *  of  no  practical  value  or  import* 
ance.' — ^The  passage  is  this — 

■  *  If  my  sentiments  should  be  required  concerning  the  effect  which  a 
discontinuance  of  that  commerce  (the  slave  trade)  would  produce  on 
the  manners  of  the  natives,  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  observing, 

that 
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in  the  present  unenlightened  state  of  their  minds,  my  opinion  is, 
:fiect  would  neither  be  so  extensive  nor  benefici&l  as  many  wise  and 
by  persons  londly  expect/ 

lis  cautious  opinion  is  construed  by  his  biographer  into  an  in- 
ition  '  that  the  zeal  manifested  in  favour  of  the  abolition  origi- 
1  solely  in  ignorance  and  enthusiasm'  — an  inference  virhich  we 
eive  cannot  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  premises.  The  friends 
e  abolition  are  extremely  zealous,  as  all  tlie  world  knows,  and 
[  with  reluctance  to  any  opinion  that  tends  to  damp  their  ar- 

;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  men  of  a  less  sanguine  tem- 
ment,  with  an  equal  abhorrence  both  of  the  principle  and  the 
tice  of  trafficking  in  human  beings,  may  have  derived,  from 
I  experience  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  a 
cientious  conviction,  '  that  the  particular  circumstances  to 
:h  this  traffic  owes  its  origin,  and  the  difficulty  of  abmptly  in- 
ipting  its  progress,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  lessened  the 
m  of  continuing  it.'*  It  is  possible  that  a  traveller  of  this  de- 
mon may  have  been  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  greater 
;  were  to  be  apprehended  from  an  immediate  and  total  aboli- 
,  before  any  progress  in  civilization,  than  those  arising  out 
.  continuance  of  a  gradually  diminishing  trade,  keeping  pace 

a  gradually  increasing  civilization.  That  such  would  have 
I  'the  just  conclusion  in  the  early  stages  of  the  question,  when 
c  visited  Africa,  we  are  free  to  declare  our  entire  conviction ;' 

their  own  experienced  governor,  Mr.  Ludlam,  tells  them, 
ve  years  afterwards,  when  the  total  abolition  had  been  accom- 
led,  that  these  '  wise  aud  worthy  persons'  would  be  disappoint- 

It  is  therefore  the  more  unfair  towards  Park's  memory,  that 
lould  be  censured  in  the  year  1815,  when  circumstances  had 
ly  changed,  for  an  opinion'  formed  from  actual  experience  on 
pot  in  the  year  1796. 

"e  view  the  slave  trade  with  feelings  of  utter  abhorrence,  and 
t  cordially  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  its  universal  abolition ;  but 
annot  shut  our  eyes  against  the  truth,  nor  subscribe  to  the 
ciple,  that  because  an  author  does  not  volunteer  an  opinion 
nst  this  traffic,  he  is  to  be  traduced  while  living,  and  reproach- 
?hen  dead.  With  regard  to  Park,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
t  reasonable  cause  of  offence  he  can  have  given  to  the  Institu- 
They  admit  that '  the  principal  illustrations  of  the>  arguments 
ivour  of  the  abolition  have  always  been  derived  from  the  state- 
ts  contained  in  Park's  Travels' — what  would  they  have  more  ? 
admitted  too,  and  the  biographer  says  he  can  state  with  great 
idence,  *  that  he  uniformly  expressed  a  great  abhorrence  of 
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slavery  and  the  slave  trade ;'  but  that '  he  considered  the  aboli*  tr« 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  as  a  measure  of  state  policy ;  and  that  il  ^ 
would  be  improper  for  him  to  interpose  his  private  opinion  relative  ,^ 
to  a  question  of  such  importance,  and  which  was  then  under  die  ^^^ 
consideration  of  the  legislature.'  Such  forbearance  one  would  :. 
think  might  have  taken  off  the  edge  of  censure—  but  not  so ;  it  bai 
exposed  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  imputation  of  meanness  and 
duplicity ;  by  sacrificing  his  feelings,  and  lending  his  aid  to  the  sim? 
port  of  a  cause  which  his  heart  abhorred,  in  order  to  secure  toe 
patronage  of  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards.  And  how  is  this  charge,  sap-  ^ 
ported  ?  First,  by  an  accusation  of  saying  nothing — and  then  of  sajf-  ^ 
mg  too  much.  ^ 

The  second  charge,  we  apprehend,  b  brought  forward  to  strengthea  ,^ 
the  first,  though,  if  true,  it  would  in  fact  totally  destroy  it ;  but  it  .T 
is  true ;  the  fact  M'as  notorious  to  the  whole  world ;  and  was  neither   -^ 
denied  nor  attempted  to  be  concealed  either  by  Park  or  Edwards :   L 
but  it  is  also  true,  that,  materially  as  the  latter  assisted  the  former  in  ^ 
the  composition  of  his  work,  he  never  attempted  to  influence  a  single   I 
opinion,  nor  ventured  to  inseft  a  single  circumstance  that  was  not   , 
either  on  record  in  the  Journal,  or  obtained  from  the  traveller  in  the    . 
course  of  conversation.    It  would  be  mere  malice  (of  which  we  fully    , 
acquit  the  biographer)  to  bring  forward  a  charge  at  this  distaqce  m    ^ 
time,  so  unconnected  with  the  '  history  of  the  present  publicadon,' , , 
and  so  unimportant,  unless  it  were  meant  to  supply  some  proof  of 
the  existence  of  that  influence  which  Edwards  is  alleged  to  have 
'  skilfully'  exercised  over  Park,  but  of  which  this  solitaiy  surmise 
only  is  offered.      As  a  principle,  we  cannot  allow  Uiat  it  ii 
unfavourable  to  a  traveller's  reputation  to  accept  assistance  in  pre- 
paring his  observations  for  the  public  eye.     We  are  not  aware 
that  it  was  ever  considered  as  injurious  to  the  fame  of  Commodore 
Byron,  the  Captains  Wallia,  Carteret  and  Cook,  or  to  that  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  because,  from  the  journals  of  the  former,  and  the 
notes  and  observations  of  the  latter,  Hawkesworth  compiled  the 
iroy<ages  vulgarly  called  after  his   name.     Captain  Wilson   was 
never,  we  believe,  deprived  of  the  merit  of  discovering  and  descri- 
bing the  Pelew  islands,  though  every  one  knew  that  the  narrative 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Keats ;  and  Lord  Anson  was  not  deemed 
unfit  to  fill  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state,  because 
his  chaplain  first  reduced  into  some  order,  and  Mr.  Robins  after- 
wards corrected  and  amended,  the  account  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world.     Why  then  should  the  assistance  of  Bryan  Edwards  bt 
deemed  '  unfavourable  to  the  memory'  of  Mr.  Park  ? 

With  the  exception  of  this  ungenerous  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
memory  of  Park,  the  life  of  that  unfortunate  traveller  is  written 
with  good  taste,  ifeeling  and  judgment ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope, 

for 
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ir  the  sake  of  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  his  fame^  as  well  as  to 
le  feelings  of  bis  friends,  that^  in  a  second  edition,  the  editor  wiU 
leet  with  no  obstacle  in  his  wishes  to  suppress  the  obnoxiout 
msages  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

'It  18  now  time  to  ^ve  some  account  of  the  volume.  It  consists 
f  a  Life  of  Park,  \vith  an  Appendix  of  six  articles,  the  Journal  of 
18  last  mission  as  far  as  Sansanding,  and  the  Journal  of  Isaaco,  a 
If  andingo  priest,  who  accompanied  him  to  that  place  in  the  capa* 
3ty  of  a  guide,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Sego  to  ascertain  nis 
ate. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Park's  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  bom  in  1 77 1, 
)f  respectable  parents,  his  father  being  a  yeoman  of  Ettrick  forest, 
and  was  the  seventh  of  thirteen  children ;  be  received  his  education 
It  the  grammar-school  of  Selkirk ;  was  intended  by  his  father  for 
the  Scottish  church,  for  which  his  serious  turn  of  mind  well  fitted 
Uniy  but  made  choice  of  the  medical  profession ;  served  his  time 
mlSi  Mr.  Anderson,  a  surgeon,  in  Selkirk;  went  through  the  usual 
course  of  studies,  and  attended  the  usual  lectures  during  three  sue- 
cesave  sessions  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer vacations,  gave  all  his  leisure  to  botanical  pursuits,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  a  dis- 
tir^ished  botanist;  was  afterwards  by  him  introduced  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  recommended  him  as  an  assistant-surgeon  to  au 
East  Indiaman,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  Bencoolen,  in  179^^* 

Oo  his  return  from  India  the  following  year,  the  Association  for 
Promoting  Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  was  looking  out  for 
a  proper  person  to  supply  the  place  of  Major  Houghton,  who  had 
heea  sent  out  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  to  pene- 
trate, if  possible,  to  Tombuctop  and  Haoussa ;  and  of  whose  death 
ialell^ence  had  recently  been  received.  Park,  caught  with  the 
jjMxispect  which  such  a  mission  held  out  for  gratifying  his  passioo 
for  travelling  and  his  taste  for  natural  history,  and  sensible  of  the 
cEstinction  which  was  likely  to  resfllt  from  new  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  geography  of  Africa,  offered  himself  for  this  service : 
and,  after  some  inquiry  into  his  qualifications,  the  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  Association. 

He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  May,  179^,  and  arrived  at  th^ 
Gambia  on  the  2 1  st  of  the  following  month,  proceeded  to  Pisania, 
a  British  factory  about  200  miles  up  that  river,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Dr.  Laidley.  Here  he  remained  for  several 
aionths,  collecting  information  respecting  his  intended  journey,  and 
learning  the  Mandingo  language. 

Leaving  Pisania  on  the  2d  December,  1 795,  with  the  view  of 
proceeding  easterly  towards  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  he  soon  founii  it 
accessary,  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  two  chiefs  of  the  in- 

terior. 
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terior,  to  make  a  detour  to  the  northward,  towards  the  territory  \i  {?fa 
the  Moors,  and,  on  the  7th  March,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ali^  •  \^ 
Moorish   chieftain :    after  a  series  of  unexampled  hardships  I19  ^ 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  in  Uie  month  of  July  fcJlowing;  ani^  r-. 
after  wandering  for  three  weeks  through  an  African  wilderness  ^ 
arrived  at  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  situated  on  the  bank  of  ti- 
the Niger,  and  said  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.     Tbefint  I 
sight  of  this  river,  the  grand  object  of  his  journey,  amply  repaid  bki  % 
for  all  his  previous  sufferings.      Few  tlnngs,  indeed,  can  be  sup-  f^ 
posed  to  carry  more  gratification  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  L 
truth,  than  to  have  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubts  the  ■^_ 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  course  of  this  ^reat  stream  was  froa  >_ 
west  to  east,  as  Herodotus  had  pronounced  it,  though  controverted  r- 
by  the  geographers  of  the  middle  age,  whose  opinions  werefolr,: 
lowed  by  almost  all  modern  writers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
and  particularly  of  those  two  distinguished  geographers  D'AnviUe 
and  Major  Rennell,  who  maintained  the  correctness  of  the  ancieot 
opinion^  now  firmly  established  by  Park. 

Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  at  Sego,  he  proceeded  about  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  down  the  river  to  another  large  town,  called  Silla. 
H^fe  he  soon  discovered  tliat  the  obstacles  to  his  farther  progress 
were  insurmountable,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress^  - 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the  design  of  proceedmg 
(eastward.     He  therefore  left  Silla  on  the  3d' August,  1796;  pur- 
sued the  line  of  the  Niger,  against  its  stream,  to  the  westward,  and 
about  the  £3d  of  the  same  month,  arrived  at  Bammakoo,  the  froft- 
tier  of  Bambarra ;  at  which  place  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable. 
From  hence  he  travelled  over  a  mountainous  and  difficult  country} 
for  several  weeks,  on  foot,  encountering  all  the  horrors  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  on  the  1 6th  September  reached  Kamalia,  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  Manding,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  in  a  reduced  state  of 
health,  which  brought  on  a  severe  and  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  that 
confined  him  at  this  place  for  more  than  a  month.     The  {Mreserya- 
tion  of  his  life  was  entirely  owing  to  the  hospitality  and  benevolence 
of  a  negro,  of  the  name  of  Karfa  Taura,  who  received  him  into  his 
house,  and  whose  family  attended  him  with  tlie  kindest  fiolicitisde. 
This  humane  and  benevolent  creature,  on  hearing  of  a  white  xnan 
travelling  through  the  country,  during  Park's  last  mission,  and  con* 
eluding  it  to  be  his  former  guest,  took  a  journey  of  six  days  to  meet 
him,  and  expressed  the  utmost  joy  at  seeing^  him  again. 

He  had  still  five  hiuidred  miles  to  traverse,  the  greater  part  a  de- 
sert, before  he  could  reach  any  friendly  country  on  the  banks  of  ih^ 
Gambia;  and  no  opportunity  occurred  that  afforded  any  chance  of 
accomplishing  so  long  and  perilous  a  journey,  till,  on  the  17th 
April,  1797>  he  joined  a  caravan  of  slaves  moving  to  the  westward, 

andy 
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ter  a  journey  of  gieat  labour  and  difficnltyy  on  the  4tb  Juna 
d  the  banks  of  the  Gambia ;  arrived  at  Pisania  on  the  lOth, 
i^hence  he  had  departed  eighteen  months  before,  and  was  re- 

by  Dr.  Lgidley  '  as  one  risen  from  the  grave/  Oh  the 
uue  he  embarked  in  a  slave  ship  bound  to  America ;  was 

by  stress  of  weather  into  Antigua;  sailed  from  thence  on 
ih  November,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month  arrived 
mouth,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  two  years  and  seven 

IS. 

mediately  on  his  landing,  he  hastened  to  London,  anxious  in  the 
it  degree  about  his  family  and  friends,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
g  for  two  years.  He  arrived  before  day-light  on  the  morning  of 
mas-day,  1797  ;  and  it  being  too  early  an  hour  to  go  to  his  brother- 
,  Mr,  Dickson,  he  wandered  for  some  time  about  in  the  streets  in 
uarter  of  the  town  where  his  house  was.  Finding  one  of  the  en- 
s  into  the  gardens  of  the  British  Museurii  accidenially  open,  he 
n  and  walked  about  there  for  some  time.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
3n,  who  had  the  care  of  those  gardens,  went  there  early  that 
™&  upon  some  trifling  business.  What  must  have  been  his  emo- 
>n  beholding,  at  that  extraordinary  time  and  place,  the  vision,  as 
t  at  first  have  appeared,  of  his  long  lost^'friend,  the  object  of  so 
anxious  reflections,  and  whom  he  had  long  numbered  with  the 
' — Life,  p.  15. 

tiring  to  his  native  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  he 
osed  the  account  of  his  travels,  of  which  it  is  not  necessanfi 

here  to  speak.  It  was  received  ^vith  applause,  and  is  still, 
biographer  observes,  *  a  popular  a;id  standard  book :'  after  its 
^tion  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Sel- 
with  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  For  two  years 
pears  to  have  led  an  inactive  life ;  and  at  lei^th,  with  appa- 
eluctance,  went  to  reside  at  Peebles,  in  order  to  exercise  his 
)sion,  where  it  would  seem  he  met  with 'full  employment,  but 

a  difficulty  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  humble  drudgery  of 
ntry  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  tlierefore  eager- 
ight  at  a  hint  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Uiat,  in  consequence  of 
>ace  of  180 J,  another  mission  to  Africa  might  be  under- 
,  and  if  so,  that  he  would  be  recommended  as  the  proper  per* 
>  be  employed  for  canning  it  into  execution ;  but  nothing 
ir  Ironspired  till  the  autumn  of  I8()S,  when  he  was  summoned 
tnd  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  department,  the  result 
ich  M'as  an  offer  from  Lord  Hobart  to  be  employed  oti  this 
e.  He  requested  a  short  lime  to  consult  with  his  friends, 
^turned  for  that  purpose  to  Scotland;  "but  the  point  was 
ly  decided  in  his  own  mind.  F?om  the  moment  of  his  in- 
w  with  Lord  Hobart  his  determination  was  in  fact  taken ; 
stily  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal ;  employed  a 

few 
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few  days  in  settling  his  affairs  and  taking  leave  of  his  friends;  anil 
in  December,  1803,  left  Scotland  for  Ix)ndon.  On  his  arrival,  be  (^ 
found  that  the  expedition  had  been  postponed  to  the  end  of  Febni- 
ary,  1804;  and  a  change  of  administration  taking  place,  it  was  fb* 
ther  put  off  till  September.  In  the  mean  time,  he  employed  him- 
self m  learning  the  Arabic  language  and  the  use  of  astronomical 
instruments.  T 

Lord  Camden  having  now  succeeded  to  the  oiEce  of  secretary  \ 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  called  on  Mr,  Park  for  a  written  state* 
ment  of  hb  opinions  as  to  the  plan  and  objects  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  accordingly  delivered  on  the  4th  October ;  but  hb  in- 
structions,  grounded  upon  liis  own  memoir,  in  the  shap^  qf  a  letter, 
which  could  not  have  employed  half  an  hour  in  writing,  were  not  X 
ready  till  the  beginning  of  January  following — a  delay  which  wat  i' 
fatal  to  Park  and  to  the  expedition. 

On  the  30th  January,  1805,  he  left  Portsmouth  in  the  Crescent 
transport,  and  arrived  on  the  8th  March  at  Porta  Praya,  in  St.    : 
Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
on  board  a  supply  of  asses  ;  left  it  on  the  2 1st,  and  arrived  at  Go-    : 
ree  on  the  £8th  of  the  same  month. 

At  Goree,  Lieutenant  Martyn,  of  the  royal  artillery  corps,  and  ; 
thirty-four  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  volunteered  their  services  on  the 
expedition ;  the  Captain  of  the  Squirrel  allowed  two  of  his  seamen 
!•  do  the  same,  which,  with  Mr.  Anderson,  his  brother-in-law,  a 
respectable  surgeon,  Mr.  Scott,'  a  draughtsman,  both  from  Sel« 
kirk,  and  four  ship-carpenters,  who  had  volunteered  from  England, 
made  up  the  number  of  forty-three  Europeans. 

*  They  jumped/  says  Park,  *  into  the  boats  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
bade  adieu  to  Goree  with  repeated  huzzas.  I  believe  that  every  man 
in  the  garrison  would  have  embarked  with  great  cheerfulness ;  but  no 
inducement  could  prevail  with  a  single  negro  to  accompany  me/ 

From  Kayee,  a  small  town  on  the  Gambia,  he  writes  to  his  rela* 
tion,  Mr.  Dickson,  as  follows : 

'  Every  ihing  at  present  looks  as  favourable  as  I  could  wish ;  and  if  all 
things  go  well,  this  day  six  weeks  I  expect  to  drink  all  your  healths  in 
the  water  of  the  Niger.  The  soldiers  are  in  good  health  and  spirits* 
They  are  the  most  dashing  men  I  ever  saw  ;  and  if  they  preserve  their 
health,  we  may  keep  ourselves  perfectly  secure  from  any  hostile  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able, 
with  presents  and  fair  words,  to  pass  through  the  country  to  the  Niger; 
and  if  once  we  are  fairly  afloat,  the  day  is  won' 

Notwithstanding  these  apparent  high  spirits,  he  must  have  beoi 
fully  aware  of  the  positive  eertainty  that  he  would  have  to  encouoh 
ter  the  excessive  tropical  heats,  the  violence  of  the  tornadoes  or 
hurricanes  which  always  precede,  and  follow  the  rainy  season,  and 

that 
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ntlhis  would^  in  all  probability,  overtake  him  long  before  he  coqld 
lltcb  the  nearest  point  of  the  Niger.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
lat  the  journey  was  not  put  off  till  the  rainy  season  was  over.  We 
iDDOt  conceive  how  the  *  expectations  of  government'  could  have 
Ben  *  disappointed/  much  less  how  any  ^  censure'  could  attach  to 
lother  foi'  a  delay  which  its  own  tardiness  alone  had  madeneces- 
iry :  every  reasonable  man  would  not  only  have  pronounced  his 
istificatiouy  but  applauded  his  resolution.  He  adopted,  however, 
lys  his  biographer,  ^  that  alternative  which  was  most  congenial  to 
« character  and  feelings;  and,  havhig  once  formed  this  I'csolution, 
^^Klhered  to  it  with  Iraiiquillity  and  tirnniess.' 
The  melancholy  result  of  this  expedition,  of  which  the  details 
^  recorded  in  the  Journal,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  letter 
Idressed  to  Lord  Camden. 

*  On  Board  of  H,  M,  Schooiier  Joliba^  at  Anchor  off  Sansandwgy 
'  My  Load,  '  Nov.  17,  1805. 

*  I  have  herewith  sent  you  an  account  of  each  day's  proceedings 
(ice  we  left  Ka^ee,  Many  of  the  incidents  related  are  in  themselves 
ftremely  trifling,  but  are  intended  to  recall  to  my  recollection  (if  it 
eases  God  to  restore  me  again  to  my  dear  native  land)  other  particii- 
It  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  which  would 
kve  swelled  this  bulky  communication  to  a  most  unreasonable  size. 

*  Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  I  always  spoke  of  the  rainy  season 
!th  horror>  as  being  extremely  fatal  to  Europeans;  and  our  journey 
)in  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger  will  furnish  a  melancholy  proof  of  it. 

*  We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any  one  of 
killed  by  wild  animals,  or  any  other  accidents,  and' yet  1  am  sorry  to 

y  that  of  forty-four  Europeans,  who  left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health, 
e  only  are  at  present  alive  ;  namely,  three  soldiers,  (one  deranged  in 
I  mind,)  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself. 

*  From  this  account  I  am  afraid  that  your  lordship  will  be  apt  to  con- 
fer matters  as  in  a  very  hopeless  slate,  but  1  assure  you  1  am  far  from 
sponding.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  soldiers  I  have  changed 
large  canoe  into  a  tolerably  good  schooner,  on  board  of  which  1  this 
J  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  shall  set  sail  to  the  East  with  the  fixed 
solution  to  discover  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  perish^  in  the 
tenpt.  I  have  heard  nothing  that  I  can  depend  on  respecting  the 
mote  course  of  this  mighty  stream  ;  but  I  am  more  and  more  inclined 
think  that  it  can  end  no  where  but  in  the  sea. 

*My  dear  friend  Mr.  Andei-son,  and  likewise  Mr.  Scott,  are  both 
ad;  but  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die,  and 
oiigh  I  were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere,  and  if  1  could 
rt  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey  1  would  at  last  die  on  the 
iger. 

*  IF  I  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey  I  expect  to  be  in  England' 
the  month  of  May  or  June  by  way  of  the  West  Indies. 

▼OL.  xiii^  NO.  XXV  I  *  I  re- 
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'  I  request  that  your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  my  P 
friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  peruse  the  abridged  account  of  roy  pro-  c 
ceedings,  and  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  case  I  should  lose  my  papers.  - 

'  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.' 

To  Mrs.  Park,  two  days  after,  he  writes, 

*  I  am  afraid  that,  impressed  with  a  woman's  fears,  and  the  anxieties  . 
of  a  wife,  you  may  be  led  to  consider  my  situation  as  a  great  deal  worse  - 
than  it  really  is.     It  is  true,  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  Anderson  and'George  ''' 
Scott,  have  both  bid  adieu  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  the  greatest  ^ 
part  of  the  soldiers  have  died  on  the  march  during  the  rainy  season;  but  • 

'  you  may  believe  me  I  am  in  good  health.  Tiie  rains  are  completely  over,  ^ 
and  the  healthy  season  has  commenced,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  - 
sickness,  and  I  have  still  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  me  from  any  ia-  . 
suit  in  sailing  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 

*  We  have  already  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail  the  mo- 
ment I  have  finished  this  letter.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  or  land  any 
where  till  we  reach  the  coast,  which  I  suppose  will  be  some  limein  tiie 
end  of  January.  We  this  morning  have  done  with  all  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  and  the  sails  are  now  hoisting  for  our  departure  for  the 
coast.' 

From  this  moment  all  authentic  information  concerning  the  un- 
fortunate traveller  ends.    These  letters  and  his  Journal  were  brought 
back  from  Sansanding  by  Isaaco  the  Mandingo  priest.     Numerous 
reports,  however,  were  spread  abroad,  and  most  of  them  of  an  un- 
favourable nature.     Colonel  Maxwell,  then  governor  of  Senegal, 
with  the  consent  of  government,  engaged  Isaaco  to  undertake  a 
second  journey  to  ascertain  the  truth.     He  left  Senegal  in  Ja- 
nuary,   1810,   and  returned  on  the   1st  September,    1811,  widi 
a  confirmation  of  the  story  of  Park's  death,  though  by  no  means 
satisfactory.      He   kept  a  journal  in   the   Arabic  language,    the 
translation  of  which  is   properly  enough  printed  in  the  volume, 
though  a  most  tedious  and  uninteresting  document,  excepting  in 
that  part  which  relates  to  Park  and  his  companions  after  their  de- 
parture from  Sansanding.     Near  this  place  he  meets  witli  Amadou 
Fatouma,  the  guide  he  had  recommended  to  Park,  and  the  same, 
we  presume,  whom    Park,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  men- 
tions as  having  hired  at  Sansanding  to  accompany  him  to  Kasbna. 
*  On  seeing  me,'  says  Isaaco,  *  and  hearing  me  mention  Mr.  Park, 
he  began  to  weep,  and  his  first  words  were  "  They  are  all  dead; — 
they  are  lost  for  ever,  and  it  is  useless  to  make  any  further  inquiry 
after  them."     I  told  him  I  was  going  back  to  Sansanding,  and 
requested  he  would  come  the  next  day  there  to  meet  me,  to  which 
he  agreed.'     Here    Isaaco's  journal  is  interrupted,  and  this  guide's 
account  of  their  proceedings  is  inserted,  from  Sansanding  to  Yaour 
in  Uaoussa,  whither,  he  says,  he  had  agreed  to  accompany  Park, 

and 
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and  where  he  left  him  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.     This  part  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Park  departed,  and  I  (Fatouma)  slept  in  the  village 
(Yaour).  Next  morning  1  went  to  the  king  to  paymy  respects  to  him; 
on  entering  the  house  I  found  two  men  who  came  on  horseback ;  they 
were  sent  by  the  Chief  of  Yaour.  They  said  to  the  king,  "  We  are  sent 
by  the  Chief  of  Yaour  to  let  you  know  that  the  white  men  went  away 
without  giving  you  or  him  (the  chief)  any  thing;  they  have  a  great 
many  things  with  them,  and  we  have  received  nothing  from  them;  and 
this  Amadou  Fatouma,  now  before  you,  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise 
made  a  fool  of  you  both."  The  king  immediately  ordered  me  to  be 
but  in  irons,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  every  thing  I  had  taken 
from  me ;  some  were  for  killing  me,  and  some  for  preserving  my  life. 
The  next  morning  early  the  king  sent  an  army  to  a  village  called  Boussa, 
near  the  river  side.  There  is  before  this  village  a  rock  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river;  one  part  of  the  rock  is  very  high;  there  is  a  large 
opening  in  that  rock  in  the  form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only  passage 
for  the  water  to  pass  through ;  the  tide  current  is  here  very  strong. 
This  army  went  and  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this  opening.  Mr.- 
Park  came  there  after  the  army  had  posted  itself;  he  nevertheless  at- 
tempted to  pass.  The  people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing  lances, 
pikes,  arrows,  and  stones.  Mr.  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  time; 
two  of  the  slaves  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe  were  killed;  they  threw 

'every  thing  they  had  in  the  canoe  into  the  river,  and  kept  firing,  but 
being  overpowered  by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep  up  the 
canoe  against  the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping,  Mr.  Park  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  white  men  and  jumped  into  the  water;  Martyn  did 
the  same,  and  they  were  drowned  in  the  stream  in  attempting  to  escape. 
The  only  slave  remaining  in  the  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing 
their  weapons  at  tlie  canoe  without  ceasing,  stood  up  and  said  to  them, 
**  Stop  throwing  now,  you  see  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but 
myself,  therefore  cease.  Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but  don't  kill  me." 
They  took  possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried  them  to  the 

lung-  .     .  ,  .         , 

*  I  ^yas  keptin  irons  three  months;  the  king  released  me  and  gave  me 

a  slave  (woman.)  I  immediately  went  to  the  slave  taken  in  the  canoe, 
who  told  me  in  what  manner  Mr.  Park  and  all  of  them  had  died,  and 
what  1  have  related  above.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  nothing  had 
been  found  in  the  canoe  after  its  capture;  he  said  that  nothing  re- 
mained in  the  canoe  but  himself  and  a  sword-belt.  I  asked  him  where 
the  sword-belt  was;  he  said  the  king  took  it,  and  had  made  a  girth  for 
his  horse  with  it.' 

Tlius  the  fact  of  Park's  death  rests  entirely  on  the  credit  that  may 
be  due  to  Isaaco,  and  to  the  statement  made  by  Amadou  Fatouma; 
that  statement  is  called  ^  a  journal :'  but  we  apprehend  it  was  ver- 
Wly  given  to  Isaaco  six  years  after  the  events  it  relates  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  most  material  of  which  Fatouma  himself  had  from 
the  only  surviving  slave  at  an  interval  of  three  months  after  the 

1  2  transaction. 
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transaction.  The  biographer  observes  that  the  story  is  not  iH 
told,  but  that  some  of  the  facts  are  very  questionable  ;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  Park  and  Lieutenant  AJartyii  leaping  hand  iu  band 
uitli  the  soldiers-  into  the  river,  is  much  too  theatrical  to  be  literally 
true.  Hie  Arabians  we  know  are  the  best  story-tellers  on  earth, 
and  the  description  of  the  scene  of  action  is  not  unworthy  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor.  It  is,  however,  but  a  translation  from  Arabic,  and 
in  all  probability  not  the  most  pure.  Of  the  main  fact  of  Park's 
death  there  can  now  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  he  fell  somewhere 
in  the  Haoussa  country,  to  the  eastward  of  Yaour,  is  also  pro- 
bable, for  Isaaco,  as  appears  from  the  continuation  of  his  journal, 
confirmed  the  story  of  the  belt.  ^  I  immediately  sent  a  Poule  to 
Yaour  to  get  me  the  belt  by  any  means,  and  at  any  price,'  and  he 
staid  at  Sansanding  waiting  eight  months  for  his  return.  '  He 
brought  me  the  belt,  and  said  that  he  had  bribed  a  young  slave  girl 
belonging  lo  the  king,  who  had  stolen  it  from  him,  and  tbathe 
Could  not  get  any  thing  more,  as  nothing  else  was  to  be  found 
which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Park  or  his  companions.'  *  This 
Amadou,'  says  Isaaco,  *  being  a  good,  honest,  and  upright  uian,  I 
had  placed  him  with  Mr.  Park ;  w  hat  lie  related  to  me  being  on  his 
oath,  having  no  interest,  nor  any  hopes  of  rew^ard  whatever,  after 
obtaining  the  belt,  I  thought  it  best  to  return  to  Senegal' — with 
the  belt  we  take  for  granted,  though  Governor  Maxwell  in  sending 
the  Journal  neither  transmits  nor  mentions  it. 

Of  the  merits  of  a  Journal  written  under  every  conceivable  dis- 
advantage, and  never  meant  in  its  present  shape  for  the  public  eye, 
we  shall  say  nothing.  Under  the  afflicting  circumstances  in  which 
the  writer  of  it  was  placed,  we  are  only  surprized  he  preserved  the 
fortitude  to  make  any  record  of  his  proceedings.  Of  this  sad  and*- 
melancholy  tale  of  sickness  and  sorrow  our  notice  must  be  brief. 

The  party,  we  have  already  mentioned,  left  Kayee  on  the  27th 
April ;  their  course  for  the  first  400  miles  was  precisely  the  route 
of  Mr.  Park's  return  from  his  first  journey  as  far  as  Fankia ;  the 
incidents  are  but  few,  and  those  not  very  interesting.  At  Jindey 
he  observed  the  natives  d)ing  very  fine  blues  with  the  indigo 
leaves,  by  a  very  simple  process,  and  without  using  any  mordant 
whatever ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  repeated  dipping  of  the  cloth  in  a 
lye  called  sai-gee,  which  is  a  solution  of  wood  ashes  made  from 
two  different  species  of  mimosa  filtrated  through  straw,  with  tlie. 
leaves  of  indigo  immersed  in  it  either  fresh  from  the  plant  or  dried 
m  the  sun. 

On  approaching  the  Simbani  woods,  Isaaco  took  alarm  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  by  some  of  the  Bondou  people,  who  were  in  a  . 
state  of  civil  war,  ow  ing  to  a  disputed  succession ;  but  having  laid . 
a  black  ram  across  the  road,  repeated  a  long  prayer  over  it,  and. 
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ften  ciit  its  throat,  all  apprehefision  was  at  an  end,  and  no  further 
doubt  entertained  of  a  prosperous  journey.  The  Gambia  at  Kus- 
sai,  near  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  hundred  yards  across, 
and  had  a  regular  tfde,  rising  about  four  inches.  It  swarmed 
with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  thirteen  of  the  former  being  seen 
at  one  time  and  three  of  die  ktter.  At  this  place,  John  Walters, 
one  of  the  soldiers,  fell  down  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  expired  in 
about  half  an  hour.  At  Bady  they  had  «ome  squabbling  with  the 
chief  and  the  people,  who  seized  Isaaco,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and 
flogged  him;  but  a  little  present,  as  usual,  set  all  right.  At  Bee- 
creek  they  met  with  a  more  serious  adventure,  which  had  nearly 
been  fatal  to  the  expedition. 

*  We  had  no  sooner  unloaded  the  asses  at  the  creek  than  some  of 
Isaaco's  people,  being  in  search  of  honey,  unfortunately  disturbed  a 
large  swarm  of  bees  near  where  the  cattle  had  halted.  .  The  bees  came 
out  in  imraense  numbers,  and  attacked  men  arwl  beasts  at  the  same  time. 
Luckily  most  of  the  asses  were  loose  and  galloped  up  the  valley;  but 
the  horses  and  people  were  very  much  stung,  and  obliged  to  scamper 
in  all  directions.  The  fire  which  had  been  kindled  for,  cooking  being 
deserted,  spread  and  set  fire  to  the  blimboo,  and  our  luggage  had  hke 
to  ha\^  been  burnt.  In  fact,  for  half  an  hour  the  bees  seemed  to  have 
completely  put  an  end  to  our  journey/ — p.  87. 

The  result  of  this  attack  was  three  asses  missing,  two  killed,  and 
one  unable  to  proceed,  the  horse  of  the  guide  lost,  and  many  of  tlie 
people  very  much  stung. 

At  Dentik  they  smelt  iron  from  the  ore,  and  the  flux  used  for 
this  purpose  is  the  ashes  of  the  bark  of  the  kino  tree.  This  tree 
produces  the  drug  long  known  under  the  name  of  the  gum  Mno^ 
and  used  by  Doctor  Fothergill  as  a  specific  in  certain  complaints ; 
the  origin  of  it  was  not  known  till  the  present  journey ;  from  a  spe- 
cimen sent  home  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
a  new  species  of  pterocarpus. 

On  the  8th  J  une  they  encountered  a  heavy  tornado  with  much 
thunder  and  lightning  ;  one  of  the  carpenters  died  in  the  night,  and 
the  following  day  five  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  slept  under  a  tree  in 
the  rain,  fell  sick.  On  the  10th,  they  had  two  tornados,  accompanied 
with  drenching  rain  that  covered  the  ground  three  inches  deep. 

*  The  tornado  which  took  place  on  our  arrival  had  an  instant  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  proved  to  us  to  be  the  beginning  of 
sorrow,  I  had  proudly  flattered  myself  that  we  should  reach  the  Niger 
with  a  very  moderate  loss ; — but  now  the  rain  had  set  in,  and  I  trembled 
to  think  that  we  were  only  halfway  through  our  journey.  The  rain  had 
not  commenced  three  minutes  before  many  of  the  soldiers  were  affected 
with  vomiting ;  others  fell  asleep,  and  seemed  as  if  half  intoxicated- 
I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep  during  the  storm  j  ^nd  as  soon  as  it 
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was  over  I  fell  asleep  on  the  wet  ground,  although  I  used  every  exep* 
tiou  to  keep  myself  awake.  The  soldiers  likewise  fell  asleep  on  the  wet 
bundles.' — p.  54. 

At  Slirondo,  Park  obtained  permission  of  the  Dooty  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate to  visit  the  gold  mines,  which  he  found  to  be  nothing  more 
than  wells  or  pits  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  on  *  a  small  mea- 
dow spot  of  about  four  or  five  acres  extent/  The  gold  was  obtain- 
ed in  minute  particles  by  washing,  of  which  tliere  is  given  a  parti- 
cular  description  with  figures,  (p.  56  et  seq.)  At  Dindikoo  were 
similar  pits,  but  the  search  for  gold  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with 
the  more  important  pursuit  of  agriculture;  for  the  mountains  were 
cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  They  are  described  to  be  of  a 
coarse,  reddish  granite,  composed  of  red  felspar,  white  quartz  and 
black  shorl. 

*  The  villages,'  says  Pajk,  *  on  these  mountains  are  romantic  beyond 
any  thing  I  ever  saw.  They  are  built  in  the  most  delightful  glens  of 
the  mountains ;  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  grass  at  all  seasons;  ihey 
have  cattle  enough  for  their  own  use,  and  their  superfluous  grain  pur- 
chases all  their  luxuries;  and  while  the  thunder  rolls  in  awfiil  grandeur 
over  their  heads,  they  can  look  from  their  tremendous  precipices  over 
all  that  wild  and  woody  plain  which  extends  from  the  Falem^  to  the 
Black  River.' 

Xieutenant  M artyn  and  half  the  people  were  now  (June  IStb,) 
either  sick  of  the  fever  or  unable  to  use  exertion,  many  of  them 
slightly  delirious — ^  very  uneasy,'  says  Park,  *  about  our  situation/ 
Having  reached  Fankia,  they  here  quitted  his  former  route  and 
struck  off  to  the  northward.     In  the  steep  and  rocky  pass  of  the 
Tambaura  mountains  they  had  a  sad  sceue  of  confusion;  '  loaded 
asses  tumbling  over  the  rocks,  sick  soldiers  unable  to  walk,  black 
fellows  stealing ;  in  fact  it  certainly  was  uphill  work  with  us  at  this 
place.'  AtSerimanna,  two  of  the  soldiers  were  so  ill  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  the  care  of  the  dooty.    On  the  18th,  Park 
himself  became  very  sick,  and  from  this  time  scarcely  a  day  passed 
but  some  of  the  party  lay  down  unable  to  proceed.     The  country, 
however,  was   beautiful  and  romantic  beyond  description;  '  the 
whole,'  says  Park,  *  between  the  Ba-jing  and  Ba-lee  is  rugged 
and  grand  beyond  any  thing  I  have  seen ;'  but  the  people  seemed 
to  have  little  compassion  for  their  situation,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  took  advantage  by  robbery  and  extortion  at  every  village  they 
approached. 

In  crossing  the  Ba-fing,  at  Konkromo,  a  canoe,  in  which  were 
three  soldiers,  upset,  and  one  of  them  was  unfortunately  drownedw 
It  was  here  a  large  river,  and  full  of  hippopotami.'  At  this  place 
Isaaco  had^a  ring  made  of  gold  which  was  smelted,  and  worked 
with  some  dexterity ;  *  but  the  people  here  are  all  thieves ;'  they 
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stole  their  baggage^  and  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on. 

On  the  30th  June,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Scott  fell  sick  of 
the  fever ;  several  of  the  party  had  died,  or  were  left  behind  in  a 
dying  state.  Tornados  were  frequent,  and  at  night  they  were  dis- 
turb^ by  the  roaring  of  lions  prowling  about  the  tents.  One  of 
the  seamen  became  so  ill,  that  he  begged  to  be  left  in  the  woods.  A 
loaded  pistol  was  placed  by  his  side^  and  some  cartridges  put  into 
his  hat. 

In  crossing  the  Ba-fVooUma^  Isaaco  met  with  a  strange,  and 
nearly  a  fatal  adventure.  In  attempting  to  drive  six  asses  across 
the  river,  just  as  he  had  reached  the  middle,  a  crocodile  rose  close 
to  him^  and  instantly  seizing  him  by  the  left  thigh,  pulled  him  under 
water.  With  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  he  felt  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  thrust  his  finger  into  its  eye;  this  forced  it  to  quit 
its  hold ;  but  it  soon,  however,  returned  to  the  chajge,  and  seiz- 
hig  him  by  the  other  thigh,  again  pulled  him  under  water.  Jsaaco 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and  thrust  his  fingers  a  second 
time  into  its  eyes  with  such  force,  that  it  again  quitted  him,  rose  to 
the  surface,  floundered  about  as  if  stupid,  and  then  swam  down 
the  stream.  Isaaco,  in  the  mean  time,  reached  the  shore,  bleed- 
ing very  much  ;  the  wound  in  his  left  ihigh  being  four  inches  long^ 
that  on  the  right  somewhat  less,  but  very  deep,  besides  several 
^gle  teeth  marks  on  his  back.  In  six  days  he  recovered,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  travel ;  but  this  delay  of  six  days  brought  them  so  much 
deeper  into  the  rainy  season.  Park  himself  Continued  very  sick, 
and  unable  to  stand  erect  without  feeling  a  tendency  to  faint,  and 
'  all  the  people  either  sick,  or  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  except 
one/  While  they  halted  at  this  place,  however,  to  their  great  asto* 
nishment,  the  seaman,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the  woods^ 
came  up,  perfectly  naked,  having  been  stripped  of  his  clothes  by 
tiiree  of  the  natives.     The  poor  fellow  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

On  the  11th  July,  travelling  N.  West,  they  reached  Kemi- 
noom,  or  Maniakorro,  a  strong  fortified  town,  surrounded  by  walls 
and  a  ditch.  The  people  here  were  all  thieves,  and  especially  the 
king's  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  impudence  to  snatch  Park's  mus^ 
ket  out  of  his  hands,  and  ran  off  with  it ;  and  while  he  was  pursuing 
him,  another  of  the  royal  descendants  had  made  free  with  his  great 
coat.  They  attempted  to  steal  the  asses,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
oflF  various  parts  of  their  baggage.  Some  of  the  people  who  had 
accompanied  them  told  those  of  Mareena,  to  which  place  they  wpre 
now  approaching,  '  that  the  CofHe  was  a  Dummulafong,  a  thing 
sent  to  be  eaten ;  in  English,  fair  game  for  every  body.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Mareena  were  therefore  resolved  to  come  in  for  their 
drnre,  and  accordingly  stole  five  of  the  asses  during  ihe^night. 

I  4  '  Mr. 
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Mr.  Scott  and  I^ieutenant  Martyn  were  now  so  ill,  that  they  laj    s 
down  by  tiie  side  of  the  path,  unable  to  walk.      Isaaco's  people^    - 
however,  brought  them  up  to  the  town.     On  tlie  22d  they  reached   }- 
Bangassi,  a  large  and  populous  town,  better  forti6ed  dian  even  ^ 
Maniakorro.     Mere  one  of  the  people  died,  and  another  was  left  io   ^ 
a  dying  state ;  and  scarcely  had  they  left  the  town,  when  three  of.  ^ 
the  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  carpenters,  lay  down  under  a  tree,  and   ( 
refused  to  proceed.     *  Found  myself  (says  Park)  very  sick  and  fainti: 
having  to  drive  my  horse  loaded  with  rice,  and  an  ass  with  the  pit 
saws.     Came  to  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a  view  of  some 
very  distant  mountains  to  the  east-J-south.     The  certainty  that 
the  Niger  washes  the  southern  base  of  these  mountains  made  me    : 
forget  my  fever,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  all  the  way  but  how  to    _ 
climb  over  their  blue  summits.* 

On  the  30th  July,  another  man  was  left  with  the  dooty  at 
Nummasoloo.  '  I  regretted  much  (observes  Park)  leaving  this 
man;  he  had  naturally  a  cheerful  disposition  ;  and  he  used  oft^ 
to  beguile  the  watches  of  the  night  with  the  songs  of  our  dear  na* 
tive  land.'  The  whole  of  the  forty  asses  purchased  at  St.  Jago  bad 
either  died  or  been  abandoned  on  the  road,  which  was  a  serious 
misfortune;  as  it  was  not  easy  to  purchase  others  to  supply  their 
places. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  route  from  Bangassi  to  Koolihori  was  marked 
with  ruined  towns  and  villages ;  few  cattle  were  seen,  but  the  coun- 
try abounded  with  numerous  wolves  which,  it  was  not  doubted,  de- 
voured some  of  the  unfortunate  men  whom  it  had  been  found  n^ 
cessary  to  leave  behind. 

On  the  ()th  August,  they  reached  Ganifarra,  but  not  without 
leaving  three  more  of  their  companions  on  the  road.  The  rains 
now  fell  in  torrents,  and  were  almost  perpetual,  the,  remainder 
of  the  party  getting  worse,  and  Mr.  Anderson  scarcely  able  to  sit 
on  his  horse,  the  bridle  of  which  was  held  by  Park.  In  this  state 
they  perceived,  in  an  opening  between  the  bushes,  three  large  lions 
boundhig  towards  them,  abreast  of  each  other.  Park  walked  boldly 
forwards  to  meet  them,  tired  his  piece  at  the  centre,  one,  upon 
which  they  all  stopt,  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  sprang  away, 
and  disappeared  in  the  bushes. 

At  Koomikoomi  they  halted  two  days,  to  see  how  Mr.  Ander- 
son's fever  would  terminate :  here  another  of  the  party  died.     !{• 
was  an  unwalled  village,  surrounded  with  extensive  corn  fields. 

*  It  is  a  common  observation  of  the  negroes,  that  where  the  Indian 
corn  is  in  blossom,  the  rain  stops  for  eleven  days.  'J'he  stopping  of  the 
rain  evidently  depends  on  the  sun  approaching  the  zenith  of  the  place; 
the  Sun,  by  this  day's  observation,  being  only  seventy-f)ne  miles  north 
of  us;  and  iiis  a  wonderful  institution  of  Providence  that,  at  this  time, 
'  the 
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t]be  maize  here  is  all  in  full  blossom ;  and  on  passing  through  the  fields, 
one  is  like  to  be  blinded  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers.'  (p.  136.) 

On  the  15th  August,  they  reached  Doombila^at  which  place  Park 
was  met  by  his  worthy  negro  friend  Karfa  Taura.  *  He  instantly 
recognized  me/  he  says, '  and  you  may  judge  of  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
teeing  my  old  benefactor.'  Here  they  waited  till  the  18th,  in  hopes 
of  Mr.  Scott  coming  up,  who  had  not  been  lately  seen.  Conclud- 
ing he  had  gone  back  to  Koomikoomi,  Four  negroes,  who  had  car- 
ried Mr.  Anderson  hither,  were  sent  in  search  of' him,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  proceeded  on  their  journey.  On  the.lDth,  they 
left  Toriba,  and  ascended  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  it  till  three 
o'clock,  when,  *  having  gaine<l,'  says  Park,^  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  Niger  fiom  the  remote  branches  of  the  Sene- 
gal, I  w^nt  on  a  little  before ;  and  coming  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  / 
once  more  saw  the  Niger  rolling  its  immense  stream  along  the  plain/ 

Pleasant  as  the  sight  of  this  river  doubtless  was,  "as  promising 
an  end  to,  or  at  least  an  alleviation  of,  their  toilsome  journey  of 
more  than  five  hundred  miles,  in  which  privation  and  distress,  dis- 
ease and  death,  had  been  their  almost  d^ily  visitors,  '  the  pro- 
spect,* says  Park,  *  appeared  somewhat  gloomy.*  Three  fourths  of 
the  soldiers  had  died  on  their  march,  and  no  carpenters  were  left  to 
build  the  boats  in  which  they  were  to  prosecute  their  discoveries. 
Of  thirty-four  soldiers  and  four  carpenters,  who  left  the  Gambia, 
only  six  soldiers  and  one  carpenter  reached  the  Niger ! 

They  embarked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of 
Bamhakoo,  where  the  current,  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five 
miles  an  hour,  wafted  them  along  without  the  exertion  of  rowing. 
The  river  here  was  ^a  full  English  mile  in  width,  and  enlarged  to 
twice  the  width  at  the  Rapids,  of  which  there  were  three  principal 
ones,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  of  embarkation.  On  one 
of  the  islands  they  passed  an  elephant,  and  near  another  three  hip- 
popotami ;  the  canoe  men  were  afraid  lest  these  should  overset  the 
caooes;  and  they  speared  a  fine  turtle.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
qnprfe  beautiful  than  the  views  of  this  immense  river ;  sometimes  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  at  other  times  ruiQed  with  a  gentle  breeze, 
down  the  current  of  which  the  canoes  swept  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Park  had,  since  his  arrival  at  Marraboo,  been  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  the  dysentery ;  and,  finding  his  strength  failing  very  fast, 
resolved  to  charge  himself  with  mercury.  He  accordingly  took  ca- 
lomel to  such  4  degree  that  he  could  neither  speak  nor  sleep  for  six 
days ;  but  the  salivation  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  dysentery, 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  the  soldiers. 

Isaaco,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  Sego  with  a  present  to 
Mansong,  king  of  Bambarra^  to  secure  his  friendship  and  protec- 
tion, 
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tion^met  the  party  on  his  return  at  Samee,  bringing  back  the  present 
for  Avhich  the  king  had  said  he  would  send  his  people  to  Samee. 
Accordingly^  five  of  them  brought  hither  a  present  of  a  milk-^hite 
bullock  from  Mansong ;  they  came,  they  said,  to  hear  from  Mr. 

-  Park's  own  mouth  what  had  brought  him  into  Bambarra;  and, 

-  having  fully  explained  to  them  his  views  and  his  motives,  one  (rf 
them  answered,  *  We  have  heard  what  you  have  spoken;  your  jour- 
ney is  a  good  one,  and  may  God  prosper  you  in  it ;  Mansong  wll 
protect  you ;  we  will  carry  your  words  to  Mansong  this  afternoohi 
and  to-morrow  we  will  bring  you  his  answer/  Two  days  after 
they  returned  with  the  king's  answer,  which  w  as  as  follows : 

*  Mansong  says  he  will  protect  you;  that  a  road  is  open  for  you 
every  where  as  far  as  his  hand  extends.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  t^t, 
no  man  shall  harm  you  from  Sego  till  you  pass  Tombuctoo — the  name 
of  Mansong's  stranger  will  be  a  sufficient  protection  for  you.  If  you 
wish  to  build  your  boats  at  Samee  or  Sego,  at  Sansanding,  or  Jinaie, 
name  the  town,  and  Mansong  will  convey  you  thither/ 

Mr.  Park  immediately  made  choice  of  Sansanding,  as  the  most 
eligible  place  for  fitting  out  his  canoe,  because  he  could  live  more 
quiet  and  free  from  beggars  than  at  Sego,  and  because  Mi^nsong 
had  not  expressed  any  desire  to  see  him.  On  their  passage  to  this 
place  in  an  open  canoe,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  insuA'erable  as 
to  make  him  almost  delirious :  '  there  was  sensible  heat  suflicient  to 
have  roasted  a  sirloin,'  On  reaching  Sansanding  such  crowds  of  people 
flocked  to  the  shore,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  driven  away  with 
sticks  before  the  baggage  could  be  landed.  Here  they  were  ac- 
commodated with  two  huts,  one  to  sit  in,  and  another,  adjoining, 
for  the  baggage.  Two  of  the  few  remaining  soldiers  died  at  tins 
place;  and  the  body  of  one  of  them  was  carried  away  out  of  the 
hut  during  the  night  by  the  wolves.  One  would  think  that  the  acti-* 
vity  and  bustle  conveyed  by  the  following  description,  would  alone 
have  kept  these  prowling  animals  at  bay. 

*  Sansanding  contains,  according  to  Koontie  Mamadie's  account^ 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  no  public  buildings,  except  the 
mosques,  two  of  which,  though  built  of  mud,  are  by  no  means  inelegant. 
The  market-place  is  a  large  square,  and  the  different  articles  of  mer* 
chandize  arc  exposed  for  sale  on  stalls  covered  with  mats,  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.  The  market  is  crowded  with  people  from  morning  to 
night :  some  of  the  stalls  contain  nothing  but  beads ;  others  indigo  in  balls; 
others  wood-ashes  in  balls;  others  Iloussa  and  Jinnie  cloth.  I  observed 
one  stall  with  nothing  but  antimony  in  small  bits ;  another  with  sulphur, 
and  a  third  with  copper  and  silver  rings  and  bracelets.  In  the  housesfront- 
ing  the  square  is  sold  scarlet,  amber,  silks  from  Morocco,  and  tobacco, 
which  looks  like  Levant  tobacco,  and  comes  by  way  of  Tombuctoo.  Ad- 
joining this  is  the  salt  market,  part  of  which  occupies  one  corner  of  the 
square.  A  slab  of  salt  is  sold  commonly  for  eight  thousand  cowries;  a  largs 

butcher's 
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atcher's  stall  or  shade  is  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  as  good  and 
X  meat  sold  every  day  as  any  in  England.  The  beer  market  is  at  a 
tde  distance,  under  two  large  trees  ;  and  there  are  often  exposed  for 
ile  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  calabashes  of  beer,  each  containing 
boot  two  gallons.  Near  the  beer  market  is  the  place  where  red  and 
dlow  leather  is  sold. 

"  *  Besides  these  market  places,  there  is  a  very  large  space  which  is 
Bpropriated  for  the  great  market  every  Tuesday.  On  this  day  asto- 
iBDiDg  crowds  of  people  came  from  the  country  to  purchase  articles  in 
rholesale,  and  retail  them  in  the  different  villages,  &c.  There  are 
XNnmouly  from  sixteen  to  twenty  large  fat  Moorish  bullocks  killed  on 
lie  market  morning/ 

On  the  second  day  of  Park's  arrival  at  Sansanding,  hearing  no- 
diing  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  been  left  behind  sick,  he  sent  a  mes- 
KOger  to  procure  some  intelligence  of  him.  *  He  returned  in  four 
days,  and  told  us  that  Mr,  Scott  was  dead.'  But  the  severest  blow 
of  all  was  yet  to  come. 

*  October  2Sth.  At  a  quarter  past  ^\e  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my 
dear  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  died,  after  a  sickness  of  four 
JDODths.  I  feel  much  inclined  to  speak  of  ^is  merits;  but  as  his  worth 
was  known  only  to  a  few  friends,  I  will  rather  cherish  his  memory  in  si- 
lence, and  imitate  his  cool  and  steady  conduct,  than  weary  my  friends 
with  a  panegyric  in  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  join.  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  no  event  which  took  place  during  the  journey,  ever  threw 
the  smallest  gloom  over  my  mind,  till  I  laid  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  grave. 
I  then  felt  myself  as  if  left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst 
the  wilds  of  Africa.' — p.  l63. 

An  ordinary  mind  would,  long  before  this  last  blow,  have  suc- 
cumbed under  the  accumulated  distress  and  disappointment.     But 
even  this  misfortune,  severe  as  it  was,  seems  not  to  have  produced 
way  thing  like  despondency.     His  mind  is  still  bent  on  the  great 
object  of  his  journey.     Mansong  had  promised  him  a  canoe.     On 
the  l6th  October  it  arrived,  one  half  of  it  quite  rotten.     They  then 
lent  to  Sego  for  another  half ;  when  it  arrived  it  would  not  fit 
die  one  already  received.     Isaaco  was  again  dispatched  to  Sego, 
ind  on  the  20th  returned  with  a  large  canoe ;  but  half  of  it  was 
Kry  much  decayed  and  patched.     Park,  therefore,  set  about  join- 
ing the  best  half  of  this  to  the  sound  half  formerly  sent ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Abraham  Belton,  a  private,  after  eighteen  days 
hard  labour,  he  '  changed  the  Bambarra  canoe  into  his  Majesty's 
ichooner  Joliba;'  her  length  was  forty  feet,  and  breadth  six  feet; 
uifif  being  flat  bottomed,  she  drew  only  one  foot  water  when 
loaded. 

Here  ends  the  Journal,  and  with  it,  as  we  said  before,  all  au- 
ftentic  account  of  the  unfortunate  traveller,  llie  rest  has  heen 
MippHed  only  from  the  doubtful  sources  we  have  already  noticed. 

Although 
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'  Although  Park's  last  mission  to  Africa  has  not  been  producti 
of  new  geographical  discoveries,  Sansanding  being  considerably 
of  Silla,  which  he  had  reached  on  his  first  journey,  it  has  plai 
demonstrated,  as  Park  himself  observes,  *  first,  that  with  com 
prudence,  any  quantity  of  merchandize  may  be  transported  from 
Gambia  to  the  Niger,  without  danger  of  being  robbed  by  the  ts^ 
tives;  secondly,  that  if  this  journey  be  performed  in  the  dry  seaisQ^  ^ 
one  may  calculate  on  losing  not  more  than  three,  or,  at  most,  foi^ 
men  out  of  fifty.'     His  unfortunate  deatli,  and  that  of  his  coiti|NH  , 
nions,  being  entirely  owing  to  the  improper  season  of  travelliii||i 
and  to  no  other  circumstance,  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  damp  thin 
ardour  of  prosecuting  further  discoveries,  and  future  endeavours  tcjl 
settle  that  mteresting  question  in  geography — where  is  the  termipir:  i 
tion  of  the  N;ger?  *  ^fhe  sources  of  great  rivers,'  says  Park's  bio-,  • 
grapher,  ^  have  often  been  the  object  of  popular,  and  even  of  scieih  j 
tific  curiosity;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Niger  to  be  interesting  oa< 
account  of  its  termination.*     Tliis  point  is  discussed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  4,  but  brought  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  ^ 
When  the  course  of  the  Niger  was  ascertained  to  be  towards  tbtj^' 
East,  it  gave  rise  to  three  questions  among  geographers:    I.Wat; 
the  Niger  the  great  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  rf 
Abiady  or  white  river  ?  2.  Did  it  lose  itself  in  the  lakes  or  swamjit 
of  Wangara  or  Ghana ;  and  waste  away  by  absorption  or  evapo^; 
ration?  Or,  3.  Did  it  find  its  way  in  the  natural  course  of  rivert 
into  the  southern  Atlantic,  or  Indian  Ocean  ?    The  first  point  wat 
disproved  by  Major  Rennell,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  be^ 
cause,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  have  united  vrith  the 
other  great  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr  el  Azrak,  or  blue  river,^ 
on  the  plains  of  Sennaar,  which  plains,  if  there  be  any  dependence 
on  Bruce's  measurements  by  the  barometer,  are,  at  least,  5000  feet  • 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  height  which,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  exceeds  that  of  the  source  of  the  Niger,  and  much  more" 
fio  the  elevation  of  the  country  about  Bambarra,  where  it  becoinei 
navigable.    It  would  be  absurd  therefore  to  suppose  that,  after  flow^ 
ing  2300  geographical  miles,  and  after  its  descent  to  the  level  of 
the  Sahara,  or  great  desert,  it  could  mount  upwards  to  join  the  - 
Nile  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Sennaar.     Mr.  Jackson's  gossipping 
stories,  told  at  third  hand,  of  negroes  who  navigated  the  Niger 
from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo,  we  deem  to  be  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
attention.     The  third  idea  was  given  up  from  its  being  well  known 
that  no  river  discharged  itself  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  that 
could  at  all  be  considered  as  the  Niger.     The  affirmative  to  the  se^ 
cond  question  was,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  the  only  rational  and 
the  least  objectionable  solution  of  the  problem.     It  was  supported  \ 
by  analogies;  and  it  had  moreover  the  advantage  of  coinciding  widi ' 

ancient 
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NicieDt  opinions^  Ptolemy  having  terminated  the  Niger  in  an  inland 

.  Previously,  however,  to  Park's  departure  on  his  second  mission, 
le  bad  received  a  stropg  impression/  in  consequence  of  some  sug- 
pstions  of  a  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  formerly  resided  on  the  coast 
lif  Africa,  that  the  Niger  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Southern 
Adantic,  through  the  Congo  or  Zayr.  This  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Iffaxwell  was,  in  his  opinion,  supported  by  many  circumstances, 
Ibr  instance,  the  ignorance  of  alLthe  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  of 
lib  termination  of  the  Niger — from  Horneman  having  mentioned, 
hat  at  Bornou  the  Niger  takes  the  name  of  Zad,  which,  he  says, 
HI  the  name  of  the  Congo  at  its  mouth,  and  six  hundred  miles  in- 
imd  (Maxwell  says  Enzaddi) — from  the  course  of  the  Bahr-KuUa 
of  Browne,  supposed  to  be  the  Niger,  being  the  course  that  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  take,  in  order  to  join  the  Cpngo  ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Niger  corresponding  with  thdie  of  the  Congo. 

These  impressions  were  certainly  not  weakened  by  the  iufor- 
aiation  collected  at  Sansanding.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
he  says  that  the  guide  which  he  procured  here,  was  ^  one  of  the 

Ktest  travellers  in  this  part  of  Africa ;'  that  from  him  he  had 
led,  tliat  *  the  Niger,  after  it  passes  Kashna,  runs  directly  to 
dK  right  hand  or  the  South  ;'  that '  he  was  sure  it  did  not  end^iear 
Sidina  or  Bornou,  having  resided  for  some  time  in  both  these 
kingdoms/  To  Lord  Camden  he  writes,  that  '  he  was  more  and 
more  inclined  to  think  that  it  can  end  no  where  but  in  the  sea ;' 
aad  both  to  Lord  Camden  and  Mrs.  Park,  he  speaks  confidently  of 
reaching  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  absence  of  further  information  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tioD,  and  to  enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  hy- 
podiesis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  the  substance  of  what  is  known 
^the  river  generally  called  Congo,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  through  w  hich  it  tlows,  the  name  of  the  river  being  Zayr. 
'  It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  who  mention  this  river,  that  it  is  re« 
markable  for  a  peculiarity,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  rivers  in  the  known  world,  namely,  that  it  runs  in  almost  a  per- 
petual state  of  flood  ; — its  depth,  which  probably  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  rivers,  never  varying  more  than  nine  feet ;  whilst  that  of  the 
Glides  and  the  Nile,  inconsiderable  streams  when  compared  with 
4e  Zayr^  varies  above  thirty  feet.*  "^The  floods,  however,  of  the 
Ztvr,  though  nearly  perpetual,  are  periodical;  the  highest  beginning 
^  March,  the  lowest  in  September ;  and  as  it  is  well  known   that 

•II  rivers,  whose  streams  flow  through  one  of  the  tropical  regions, 

*- __^___^_____^________^«^^— ^— _^__«__— — ^__-.— — . 

•  The  Zayr  discharges  into  the  sea,  when  at  its  lowest  state,  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
^Mer  in  a  fieoond  of  time,  wbick  is  tea  times  the  quantity  discharged  b^  the  Ganges  at 
b%best'flood,    . 

have 
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have  but  one  flooded  season  in  the  year,  which  happens  ^riienthi: 
sun  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  with  the  coiurse  of  the  riveri^ 
there  must  be  some  peculiar  cause  or  circumstance  to  give  to  the 
'Niger  the  singular  property  of  having  two  floods.     No  other  riWi  ■ 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  of  any  magnitude^  has  this  proper1j» ' 
The  Amazons,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  to  it.     The  main  branchei 
of  this  mighty  river  flow  through  southern  latitudes,  and  are  flooded  ^^ 
by  the  periodical  rains  which  follow  the  sun  to  the  southern  tropic;  [= 
but  several  of  its  tributary  streams  rise  to  die  northward  of  the  < 
equator,  others  at  no  great  distance  from  it  on  the  south,  and  the  \ 
whole  collected  mass  of  waters  is  disembogued  into  the  ocean  im-  ^ 
mediately  under  this  line.      Some  part  of  its  course  passing  thai « 
through  regions  of  perpetual  rains  prevents  that  low  ebb,  which : 
it  would  otherwise  experience,  when  the  sun  had  reached  the  north* , 
em  tropic,  and  when  the  southern  streams  were  diminished  or  dried 
up  till  the  annual  return  of  rain.      But  if  a  river  could  be  foimdi 
whose  source  is  at  or  near  one  of  the  tropics,  and  its  terminatioii 
near  or  within  the  other,  that  river,  towards  its  mouth,  would  ae-: 
cessarily  have  two  floods  every  year,  the  larger  flood  being  at  the 
time  when  the  sun  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  with  its  ter^i 
mination,  and  the  smaller  when  at  the  side  of  its  source ;  and  these 
two  floods  would  vary  but  little,  as  the  loss  by  absorption  and  eva- 
poration would  be  made  up  while  the  stream  was  passing  throi^ 
the  region  of  perpetual  rains,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  to 
three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 

The  Zayr  is  precisely  under  these  circumstances,  and  all'  its  phe- 
nomena may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  supposii^  the 
sources  of  this  powerful  stream  to  be  placed  in  North  x^frica. 

Another  character,  we  believe,  is  peculiar  to  this  river:  the  flood 
tide  makes  no  impression  on  its  perpetual  ebbing  stream^  which,  oa 
the  contrary,  forces  its  way  with  a  rapid  current  for  many  leagues 
into  the  sea  where  its  waters  may  be  taken  up  perfectly  fresh.  In 
this  fact  all  the  old  Portugueze  writers  agree;  and  the  following 
description,  taken  from  them,  with  due  allowance  for  the  conceit 
and  pedantry  of  the  age,  has  been  fully  verified  in  our  time. 

*  Zaire  is  of  such  force,  that  no  shippe  can  get  ia  against  the  current, 
but  neere  to  the  shore :  yea  it  prevailes  against  the  oceans  saltnesse 
threescore,  and  a^  some  say,  fourscore  miles  within  the  sea,  before  his 
proud  waves  yeeld  their  full  homage,  and  receive  that  salt  temper  in 
token  of  subjection.  Such  is  the  haughty  spirit  of  that  stream,  which, 
over-running  the  low  countries  as  it  passelh,  and  swollen  with  conceit 
of  daily  conquests  and  daily  supplies,  which,  in  armies  of  showers  arci 
by  the  clouds,  sent  to  his  succour,  runnes  now  in  a  furious  rage,  think- 
ing even  to  swallow  the  ocean,  which  before  he  never  saw,  with  his  moath 
wide  gaping  eight  and  twentie  miles,  as  Lopez  allirineth,  in  the  opening; 
but  meeting  with  a  more  giant-like  enemie,  which  lies  lurking  under  the 

cliffin 
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clifTes  to  receive  his  assault,  is  presently  swallowed  in  that  wider  wombe; 
yet  so,  as  always  being  conquered,  he  never  gives  over,  but  in  an  eter- 
iiali  quarrel,  with  deepe  and  indented  frownes  in  his  angrie  face,  foming 
with  disdaine,  and  filling  the  air  with  noise  (with  fresh  helpe)  supplies 
.those  forces  which  the  salt-sea  hath  consumed/ — Purchas  Ais  Filgrim* 
sgt.     Edit.  1613.  p.  583. 

The  Amelia  frigate^  commanded  by  Captain  Irby,  in  attempting 
to  get  into  the  Zayr  with  an  ordinary  breeze,  and  before  the  regular 
^Ma  breeze  set  in,  was  swept  round  by  the  current  towards  the  great 
Moonu  Mazea  bank,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  and  was  per- 
fectly ungovernable ;  and  even  with  the  breeze,  it  was  necessary  to 
creep  close  along  the  southern  shore,  where,  in  many  places,  they 
could  find  no  bottom  by  sounding ;  the  current  running,  down  at 
Ae  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  They  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ship  48  or  50  miles  up  the  river,  the  current  still  running  constantly 
down  at  the  rate  of  6J  to  7  miles  an  hour.  This  rapidity  of  the 
current,  with  the  frequent  eddies  and  whirlpools,  made  it  a  more  dan- 
g^ous  task  to  get  the  ship  down  again  with  safety  out  of  the 
river.  In  the  mid  ocean,  opposite  to  its  mouth,  they  fell  in  with 
large  floating  islands  covered  with  trees  and  bushes  torn  from  the 
banks  by  the  violence  of  the  current ;  and  when  the  Amelia  was  at 
anchor  out  at  sea  in  15  fathoms  water,  12  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Padron,  the  south  point  of  the  river's  mouth,  the  current  was  run- 
ning at  4\  miles  an  hour,  the  water  being  perfectly  fresh,  coloured 
like  rain-water  and  much  agitated. 

In  the  same  year.  Captain  Scobell,  of  the  Thais,  being  upon  this 
part  of  the  coast,  observes, '  In  crossing  this  stream  I  met  several 
floating  islands,  or  broken  masses  fibm  the  banks  of  that  noble 
river  which,  with  the  trees  still  erect,  and  the  whole  wafting  to  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  rushed  far  into  the  ocean,  and  formed  a  novel 
prospect  even  to  persons  accustomed  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
waters.'  The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  every  where  covered  with  mud 
to  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  which  extent  the  Thais  found  the  current  still 
setting  the  ship. 

We  have  a  survey  of  this  mighty  river  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  published 
in  1 79^-  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  width  from  Shark  Point  across 
tbe  Moona  i^lazea  bank  to  the  opposite  shore,  is  about  15  miles,  the 
niid  channel  near  the  mouth  100  fathoms  deep,  the  current  6  miles 
an  hour.  At  23  miles  from  the  extreme  point  of  its  embouchure 
the  channel  contracts  to  2j  miles,  and  the  depth  is  still  marked 
100  fathoms.  At  54  miles  it  spreads  out  into  several  branches,  di- 
vided by  islands,  sandbanks,  and  shoals.  At  90  miles  it  again  con- 
tracts into  one  channel  of  a  mile  and  half  in  width,  the  depth,  for 
some  distance,  being  30,  but  afterwards  50  fathoms,  which  is  car- 
ried 
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ried  up  to  the  distance  of  1  JO  miles,  where  the  survey  ends :  by 
inforniatioii  derived  froiu  the  natives,  it  is  stated  to  be  navigable 
from  .50  to  (iO  miles  beyond  this,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  ^ 
by  falls  or  cataracts,  which  they  call  Gamha  Enzaddi. 

Mr.  Mdxwell  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Keir  that,  according  to  ac- 
counts received  from  travelling  traders,  it  is  as  large  at  600  miles 
up  the  country  as  at  I'jnbonnna,  90  miles  only  from  its  mouth,  and   i^ 
that  it  is  there  also  culled  Emaddi.  i 

If  Mr.  Maxwell's  survey  beat  all  correct,  the  Zayr,  if  nottht  ] 
first,  is  at  least  the  second  river  in  the  world.  Hie  master  of  the  : 
Amelia  sa^^s,  '  Mr.  Maxwell's  chart  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  rivefi 
but  the  soundings  are  not  correct:' — he  observes,  however,  what 
must  occur  to  every  one,  that  the  nuid  and  earth  brought  down  by 
this  rapid  stream,  w  hirled  about  in  numerous  eddies,  must  cause 
the  banks  to  shift,  and  the  soundings  to  be  constantly  changing.  In 
the  rainy  season  Mr.  Maxwell  says  the  rise  of  the  river  is  not  more 
than  nine  feet. 

It  is  rather  surprizing  that  the  Portugueze,  who  discovered  the 
Zayr,  and  who  for  centuries  have  had  their  slave  establishments  in 
Congo  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  should  not  have  traced  the 
origin  of  this  great  stream  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  Portugueze  dis- 
covered much  more  than  was  ever  made  public.  Barros,  the  best 
historian  of  their  discoveries,  deals  so  much  in  generals,  and  quotes 
so  sparingly  his  authorities,  which  were  however  of  the  highest  or- 
der, that  he  constantly  leaves  one  to  regret  the  want  of  further  de- 
tails. *  llie  king  of  Congo,'  he  says,  *  received  an  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Mundequetes,  a  people  who  inhabited  certain 
islands  in  a  great  lake,  out  of  which  flows  the  river  Zayr,  which 
runs  through  the  kingdom  of  Congo ;' — and  he  further  says,  that 
Don  John  of  Portugal  sent  certain  persons  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  and  ^  to  extend  their  discoveries  beyond  the  Great  Lake/ 
It  appears  too  that  Don  John  sent  several  embassies  to  the  king  of 
Tombuctoo,  among  which  he  particularly  mentions  those  of  Pe- 
ro  de  Evora  and  Gongaleanes,  Mem  Royz,  and  Pero  de  Asturiga, 
but  of  whose  adventures  and  discoveries  we  know  nothing,  not  even 
the  place  they  went  from  or  the  route  they  pursued. 

All  the  old  Portugueze  and  Spanish  missionaries,  whether  on 
the  eaist  or  west  coasts  of  South  Africa,  speak  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Zayr  being  derived  from  the  same  sources ;  that 
these  sources  are  large  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 
and  to  the  southward  of  it,  among  which  Zembr6  was  considered  as 
the  *  great  mother  and  chiefe  ladie  of  the  waters  of  Africa.^  Lo- 
pez left  Rome  to  visit  Congo  a  second  time,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  ^  full  information  concerning  the  Nile  ;^  and  by 
him  we  are  told  that  the  Zayr  derives  its  floods  from  three  lakes ; 
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ibe  first  the  Zeinbr6,  tbe  second  the  Zayr,  (probably  the  Aquelun- 
diy)  and  the  third  *  a  great  lake  out  of  which  the  Nile  is  supposed 
Id  proceed/  The  missionary  Marolla  speaks  of  a  vast  collection  of 
waters  from  whence  one  great  stream  flows  through  £gypt^  and  the 
others  througli  the  countries  watered  by  the  Zayr.  In  short,  there 
appesu-s  to  have  been  a  very  prevailing  impression  that  the  Zayr 
vss  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Nile  with  the 
Niger ;  but  whether  their  notion  was  derived  from  the  information 
9i  missionaries  or  of  the  natives,  or  whether  they  merely  followed 
Ptolemy  and  tbe  Arabian  geographers,  who  considered  the  Nile 
nid  the  Niger  as  flowing  out  of  the  same  lake,  not  very  distant 
fiom  die  equator,  we  have  no  materials  to  form  a  decided  opiiyon. 
If  the  inforoiation  be  derived  from  eye-witnesses,  they  must  be 
e^Dsidered  as  careless  observers ;  for  although  it  may  not  be  an  ab- 
soiiite  physical  impossibility  that  two  rivers  should  flow,  in  opposite 
directions,  or  indeed  in  any  direction,  out  of  the  same  lake,  yet  thecon- 
truy  approaches  so  near  to  an  axiom  in  geography,  that  no  instance  is 
perhaps  known  of  snch  an  occurrence.  It  is  more  probable  that 
those  lakes  from  whence  proceeds  the  remotest  branch  of  the  Nile, 
whose  source  yet  remains  undiscovered,  are  situated,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  on  the  elevated  ridge  that  runs  northerly  through  Abyssinia; 
anil  Aat  the  lakes  into  which  the  Niger  falls,  and  out  of  which  the 
Zqrr  issues,  lie  along  the  western  feet  of  the  same  ridge  ;  so  that 
the  stream,  after  crossing  the  line,  is  thrown  back  to  the  westward, 
and,  following  the  generalslope  of  the  country,  flows  into  the  soutb^ 
em  Atlantic. 

Of  the  existence  of  one  of  these  lakes,  (the  Aquelunda,)  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Marolla  says,  ^  that  Francis  de  Pavia  was  in- 
vited one  day  by  the  Queen  of  Zinga  to  fish  for  mermaids  in  this 
lake;  that  they  saw  thirteen,  and  caught  one  female,  who  had  nails 
on  her  fingers,  and  long  black  hair ;  that  she  refused  all  food,  and 
lived  only  twenty  hours.'  The  story  was  discredited,  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  mermaids,  but  from  an  opinion  that  none 
of  the  seal  tribe  took  up  their  fixed  abode  in  fresh  water  lakes  or 
lifers.    Thus  Virgil, 

insoUtoe  fugiunt  in  flumina  phocae. 

If,  however,  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  ptioca  Siherica, 
or  silvery  seal,  is  the  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Baikal  lake, 
whose  waters  are  perfectly  fresh  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  whose 
&tance  is  not  far  short  of  2000  miles  from  the  sea. 

Three  objections  are  stated  against  the  identity  of  the  Niger 

ud  the  Zlayr  by  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  which  he  seems 

to  think  *  weighty  and  formidable.'     The  first  of  these  is,  that  the 

hypothesis  supposes  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  lie  through  the  vast 
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chain  of  die  Kong  mountainsy  (anciently  Monies  Luna,) '  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  which  Uiere  appears  to  be  no  doubt;'  that  from  their  situa* 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a  great  continent,  '  they  may  reasonably  be  sup* 
posed  to.be  of  vast  size  and  extent;'  that  it  is  difficult  therefore  to 
understand  '  how  the  Niger  could  penetrate  this  barrier^  and  force 
a  passage  southwards.'    To  render  this  objection  valid,  we  should 
demand  at  least  three  points  to  be  previously  established  :    ] .  The 
existence  of  these  lunar  mountains,  of  which  we  entertain  tlit 
strongest  doubt,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  rests  wholly  oa 
hearsay,  and  even  this  on  very  slender  authority.     Park,  in  his 
first  journey,  saw  two  or  three  peaks,  near  which  the  Gambia,  the 
Senegal,  and  the  Niger  are  supposed  to  take  their  sources;  but 
instead  of  a  central  belt  extending  across  Africa,  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  extended  thirty,  three  hundred,  or  three  thousand 
miles.    2.  Tliat,  in  the  absence  of  all  correct  information,  sona 
analogous  chain  of  mountains  of  three  thousand  miles  in  lengdii 
abutting  upon  another  chain  equally  long,  and  at  right  angles  .widi 
it,  should  be  pointed  out  as  a  parallel  instance  in  the  economy  of 
nature  as  to  the  distribution  of  mountainous  ranges.    3.  Tliat,  ad- 
mitting its  existence,  it  should  be  proved  to  be  one  solid,  compact, 
and  unbroken  range  of  primitive  granite,  which  alone  is  able,  and 
we  doubt  even  if  it  be  fible,  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  a 
great  river.     The  immense  range  of  Himmaleyeh,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  (the  Imaus  of  the  ancients,)  afforded  no  barrier  to 
the  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Buramputra ;  the  Rocktf  Moun^ 
tains  refuse  not  to  open  their  gates  for  the  passage  of  the  Missouri; 
nor  the  Alleghenny  chain  to  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  or 
the  Potomack.     Indeed  we  know  no  instance  of  a  mountainoua 
range  offering  a  permanent  barrier  to  tlie  pressure  of  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  waters,  or  the  constant  action  of  a  running  streaoi. 
The  falls  of  Niagara  are  known  to  recede  or  travel  upwards ;  uid 
when  the  remaining  part  of  the  mountain -rock  shall  be  worn  away 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  down  whose  steep  sides  it  is  now  pre- 
cipitated, the  Lake  Erie  will  disappear,  and  its  place  be  supplied 
by  a  fair  and  fertile  valley. 

2.  The  second  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo 
is  ^  the  length  of  its  course,  which  would  exceed  4000  miles;  whereas 
the  course  of  the  Amazons,  the  greatest  river  in  the  new  or  old 
world  with  which  we  are  acquaintt^,  is  only  about  3500  miles;'  that 
*  although  the  existence  of  a  river  considerably  greater  than  any  y^ 
known  may  be  within  the  limits  of  physical  possibility,  yet  so  im- 
probable a  supposition  ought  not  to  be  adopted  on  slight  or  con- 
jectural reasoning.'  This  is  at  least  a  safe  way  of  arguing  the  ques*. 
tion,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory  or  conclusive;  it  would  iioiply. 
that  the  continent  through,  which  this  new  river  is  supposed  to 
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flow,  was  just  as  well  trod  and  traversed  as  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  whereas  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  Tombuctoo  to  the 
confines  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  straight  line 
of  3000  oailes  nearly  in  diQerence  of  latitude,  is  as  much  unknown 
wt  the  interior  of*Spitzbei^en.  If  the  course  of  one  river,  which 
#ows  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  equator,'  and  consequently  kept  up 
lij  one  season  of  rains,  with  only  a  slender  addition  of  water  from 
tke  north  of  the  line,  is  known  to  extend  to  tlie  length  of  3500 
niles,  we  are  not  able  to  discover  why  another  river,  whose  source 
M  on  one  side,  and  its  eipbouchure  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator, 
■id  whose  stream  is  in  consequence  kept  up  by  two  periodical 
rions,  should  not  extend  five  hundred  miles  farther,  or  indeed  why 
ito  extent  should  be  limited  but  by  the  limits  of  the  continent  itself 
ikroogh  which  it  flows. 

We  anticipate  an  objection  with  regard  to  the  Niger,  that  the 
devation  of  the  country  about  its  source,  not  being  sufficient  to  ad- 
nnt  die  possibility  of  its  joining  the  Nile,  is,  ^  fortiori,  inadequate 
Id  send  its  waters  to  a  distance   very  nearly  doable   that  of  the 
Nile.     Snch  an   objection  is  easily  removed.     Th^   Abyssinian 
kanch  of  the  Nile  runs  upon  an  elevated  ridge  which  Bruce  com-* 
puted  to  be  full  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  western 
farmcb,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  white  river,  joins  the  former,  as  we 
kive  already  observed,  at  an  elevation  of  one  mile.     Mr.  Park  un* 
fartnnately  affords  no  data  to  estimate  the  height  of  the  ridge  otit 
of  which  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger  collect  their 
streams;  but,  from  a  consideration  of  the  short  distance  of  the  two 
former  from  the  sea,  aud  the  portion  of  that  distance  through  which 
Ae  tide  flows  up  the  Gambia,  together  with  Park's  general  de- 
scription of  the  country,  we  should  say  that  4000  feet  rather  ex-* 
ceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  greatest  elevation  ;  but  we  require  no 
ndi  height  for  our  argument ;  we  will  suppose  the  source  of  the 
:  Niger  to  be  SOOO  feet  only  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  the  de- 
divity  or  slope  of  the  bed  would  then,  in  the  course  of  41000  miles^ 
kt  nine  inches  in  each  mile.    Condamine  has  calculated  the  descent 
of  the  Amazons  at  6|  inches  per  mile,  in  a  straight  line,  which, 
iliowing  for  its  windings,  wou]d  be  reduced,  according  to  Major 
Rennell's  estimation,  to  about  four  inches  a  mile  for  the  slope  of 
ill  bed.     This  able  geographer,  the  first  of  the  age,  has  observed, 
ii  his  dissertation  on  the  Ganges,  that  from  Hurdwar  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  1350  miles,  the  surface  is  an  apparent  uniform  plane 
with  no  perceptible  declivity ;  that,  however,  by  a  section,  taken 
by  order  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  sixty  miles  parallel  to  a  branch  of 
die  Ganges,  it  was  found  to  have  nine  inches  of  descent  in  each 
Miib  in  a  straight  line ;  but  that  this  descent  was  reduced,  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  to  four  inches  a  mile,  the  same  as  the  bed 
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of  the  Amazons ;  and  that  this  sudall  descent  gave  a  rate  of  motkiij 
something  less  than  three  miles  an  hour  in  the  dry,  and  from  fivt ' 
to  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  wet  season ;  but  seven  or  eight  in  pt^i 
ticular  situations  and  under  certain  circumstances. 

It  will  hence  appear  that  the  proportion  of  velocity  commini- 
cated  by  the  descent  alone  is  small  in  comparison  to  diet  which « 
communicated  by  the  pressure  of  an  increased  volume  of  watff 
forced  into  tlie  same  channel.  If^  indeed,  a  stream  of  water  be 
suffered  to  run  into  a  horizontal  canal,  at  one  of  its  ends,  it  will 
cause  a  current  through  the  whole  length ;  or,  if  a  slope  of  oie- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  mile  be  given  to  its  bed,  the  water  will  flow  ii 
a  sensible  current. 

The  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the  Niger,  therefore,  which  doei 
not  exceed  that  of  the  Ganges  in  the  wet  season,  would  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  supposing  it  to  be  the  ^yr,  and  its  cootk 
406ID  miles,  from  declivity  alone.  Velocity  however  might  be  cchd- 
municated  by  the  fresh  supplies  wliich  it  is  known  to  receive  from 
the  country  of  Matamba  to  the  south  of  the  line;  and  the  steep 
declivity  of  its  bed,  falling  at  once  from  50  to  100  fathoms,  couU 
not  fail  of  giving  a  fresh  and  vigorous  impetus  to  the  rapid  cu^ 
rent  with  which  this  mighty  river  rolls  its  waters  into  the  oceae. 

The  course  of  the  Niger  in  an  easterly  direction  inclining  a  litdc 
to  the  northward,  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  another  objection  to  die 
identity  of  the  two  rivers.  Park,  however,  was  informed  by  bii 
travelled  guide  that,  having  passed  Bortiou,  the  Niger  tamed  off  te 
the  southward;  if  we  could  suppose  it  to  reach  Uie  equator,  we 
should  require  no  other  evidence  than  that  which  we  possess  of  the 
general  slope  of.  the  country  to  the  westward,  to  pronounce  its  neit 
direction  to  be  towards  that  quarter.  In  some  of  the  old  writiogi, 
South  Africa  is  called  the  ^  Wedge  of  Africa,'  from  its  two  sidb 
converging  almost  to  a  point  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  it  ii 
a  wedge,  or  inclined  plane  in  a  more  correct  sense  of  the  word,  the 
b^k  of  which  is  the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  Lupata,  oi 
Spine  of  the  World,  which,  commencing  at  Cape  Guadafui,  extendi 
to  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Promtly 
summit  of  this  eastern  range,  the  country  slopes  to  the  westwaifdj 
in  the  same  manner  as,  from  the  correspoiiding  western  range  oi 
South  America,  that  continent  slopes  to  the  eastward,  by  wbicii 
the  Southern  Atlantic  becomes  the  common  reservoir  of  thewaten 
of  both.  Tlie  Orange  river,  whose  source  is  in  that  part  of  the 
range  which  is  behind  Sofala,  crosses  South  Africa,  and,  aftsr  a 
course  of  about  iOOO  miles,  falls  into  the  Southern  Atlantic;  and 
Doctor  Cowan  found  every  stream  which  he  crossed  between  that 
river  and  the  country  of  the  Barraloos,  rmming  to  the  west  oi 
■orth-wett. 

Thoof^ 
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i'  Though  riverSy  from  the  great  length  of  their  course^  sometimes 
Iwcome  narrower  and  more  shallow  towards  their  termination, 
which  indeed  is  a  common  character  of  African  rivers,  it  does  not 
Mlowthat  the  copious  and  rapid  stream  of  theZayr  should  furnish 
an  argument  against  the  great  length  of  its  course,  as  the  hypothesis 
iriiich  supposes  it  to  be  the  Niger  would  supply  a  complete  an- 
swer to  any  such  objection. 

-    3.  The  third  and  last  objection  to  the  hypothesis  isy  that  no 

traces  whatever  of  the  Mahommedan  doctrines  or  institutions  are  to 

Jbe  found  on  the  coast  where  the  Niger  (supposing  it  to  be  the  Zayr) 

terminates;  that  none  of  their  effects  on  the  manners  and  customs, 

WNT  that  predominance  of  the  Arabic  language,  every  where  dis- 

coferable  in  North  Africa,  have  been  remarked  on  the  coast  of 

Coogo  and  Angola;  and  that  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  from 

B^oes  who  had  come  down  the  Congo,  from  great  distances'^  had 

not  led  to  the  supposition  that  Mahommedan  priests  had  visited  the 

toantries  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    This  objection  is  not  quite 

correctly  stated :  that  most  marked  of  all  Mahommedan  institu* 

tions,  circumcision,  happens  to  be  universally  practised  in  Loai^o, 

Coi^o,  and  Angola,  and  indeed  on  the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  the 

tonfines  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  there 

are  also,  on  both  sides  of  southern  Africa,   many  traces  of  the 

Arabic  language.     The  very  name  of  the  river,  Zayr^  is  Arabic, 

and  signifies  roarings  turbulent ^  rapid — all  of  which  epithets  are 

remarkably  characteristic  of  the  Congo.    T^ere  is  also,  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  continent,  a  river  and  a  kingdom  of  the  name 

•f  Zayr;  the  former  falls  into  the  sea  near  Sofala,  and,  being  a 

aiountain  stream,  has  tlie  same  character,  we  doubt  not,  as  its 

nobler  namesake. 

We  are  aware  of  Marolla's  derivation  of  Zayr  from  ZevucOy  and 

Itardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  closeness  of  the  sound  of 

the  derivative  to  its  primitive,  or  the  closeness  of  the  sense.    The 

-Portugueze,  who  discovered  the  river,  inquired  naturally  enough  of 

the  natives  what  was  its  name ;  the  answer  was,  *  Zevuco^ — /  caii't 

feU — and  hence,  says  the  missionary,  it  was  called  Zayr — a  speci- 

men  of  etymological  affinity,  yielding  in  uothing  to  that  of  Jere- 

mah  King  and  a  cucumber.    The  word  Zaad  too  is  Arabic,  and 

9gai&e3  frightful,  terrific,  which  is  a  name  not  unappropriate  tc 

the  cataracts  of  the  Zayr,  called  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Enzaddi;  but  we 

lay  not  much  stress  on  etymologies.     What  difficulties  may  have 

impeded  ^  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  proselytism  which  belongs 

Id  the  Mahommedan  character,'  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  until 

we  shall  have  obtained  some  better  information  of  the  interior  of 

Africa,  from  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Wangara  and  Ghana  to  the 

southeni  tropic,  of  which,  in  fact,  we  know  nothing.     Park  learned 

X  3  from 
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from  his  guide,  at  Sansanding,  that  they  would  'touch  oi 
Moors  no  where  but  1at  Tombuctoo.'  The  southern  side  o 
river  was  free  from  them ;  so  is  the  whole  coast  from  the  big 
Benin  southwards.  "^Fhe  imped iments,  therefore,  would  appc 
be  rather  owing  to  moral  than  physical  causes ;  a  people  who  < 
pass  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  would  find  no  physical  obstac 
tracing  the  course  of  a  navigable  river,  little  as  internal  navigat 
practised  in  any  part  of  Africa ;  or  in  making  their  way  ale 
fei^tile  coast.  We  know  not  enough  bf  the  condition  of  Afr 
the  dark  ages  to  decide  what  the  obstacles  may  have  been ;  bu 
pretty  certain  that  the  Christian  kings  of  Abyssinia  were,  at 
time,  more  powerful  than  at  present ;  so  powerful  indeed  that 
^ere  enabled  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  petty  chieftains  ; 
the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Benin,  who,  as  we  learn  from  B; 
sent  ambassadors,  on  every  new  succession,  across  the  coi 
to  do  homage  to  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  reigning  sovc 
of  Abyssinia,  who  was  not  then,  as  now,  hemmed  in  by  the  C 
on  one  side  and  the  Arabs  on  the  other.  This  Christian  empi: 
much  sought  after  by  the  Portugueze  in  their  early  enterp 
stretched  much  farther  than  now  to  the  south  and  to  the  west 
was  unquestionably  a  more  effectual  check  to  that  *  spirit  of  entei 
and  proselytism  which  belongs  to  the  Mahommedan  character 


*  The  following  literal  translation  from  De  Barros  is  so  curious,  and  this  au 
little  known  to  the  English  reader,  and  indeed  to  the  readers  of  any  iiatibn,that 
senion  of  it  here,  will  not,  we  think,  be  considered  as  out  of  place.     Xhe  infomu 
contains  was  fully  verified,  and  was  one  of  the  many  sources  of  knowledge  ope; 
Ihtt  Portugueze  that  led  to  most  important  results. 

'  Among  the  many  things  which  the  King  Don  Jolm  learned  from  the  ambi 
of  the  King  of  Benin,  (who  was  at  lishon  ahout  1485,)  and  likewise  from  Jo 
fonso  de  Aveiro,  as  related  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  it  was  said 
the  east  of  the  King  of  Benin,  by  twenty  moons,  (which,  according  to  their  reel 
and  their  slow  rate  of  travelling,  might  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  oor  let 
there  was  a  king,  the  roost  powerful  of  those  parts,  whom  they  called  Qgane,  w 
held  in  as  much  veneration  by  the  pagan  princes  bordering  on  Benin,  as  the  1 
among  us ;  and  to  whom,  by  a  roost  ancient  custoro,  the  kings  of  Benin,  at  th< 
mencement  of  their  reign,  sent  ambassadors,  with  a  great  present,  notifying  to  hit 
by  the  decease  of  such  a  one,  they  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  ui 
they  requested  he  would  confirm  them.  In  sign,  or  proof,  of  this  confirraatio 
Prince  Ogand  used  to  send  them  a  staff,  and  a  covering  for  the  head  of  the  n 
a  Spanish  lielmet,  the  whole  of  shining  brass,  instead  of  scepter  and  crown ;  and 
same  brass,  he  also  sent  a  cross  of  the  make  of  those  worn  by  the  knights  comman 
the  order  of  St  John,  (Malta,)  to  be  hung  about  the  neck  as  a  religious  and  holy 
without  which  things  the  people  held  that  they  (the  kings  of  Benin)  did  not  reign 
DOC  could  be  called  true  kings.  And  during  all  tlie  time  that  this  ambassador  wai 
.court  of  this  Qgane,  he,  as  an  object  of  religion,  was  never  seen  by  the  amba 
Mrho  only  saw  certain  silk  curtains,  behind  which  he  was  placed.  And  when  1 
bassador  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  a  foot  was  shewn  from  the  curtains,  as  i 
that  he  (Ogane)  was  there,  and  granted  the  articles  delivered — to  which  foot  thi 
reverence  as  to- a  holy  thing.  And  also  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  so  long  a  journey 
was  given  to  the  ambassador  a  small  cross  of  the  same  make  as  that  sent  to  th 
which  they  hupg  aboml;  his  neck,  and  with  which  he  became  firee  a^d  exempt  i 
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The  ailment  then  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and 
ihe  Zayr,  maj  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words*— -There  is  in  North 
Africa  a  great  river  of  which  nobody  knows  the  end — there  is  in 
South  Africa  another  great  river  of  which  nobody  knows  the  be* 
ginning — die  river  of  North  Africa  flows  to  the  southward — the 
fiver  in  South  Africa  comes  from  the  northward.  When  to  .these 
CKts  are  superadded  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  South  African 
mer  beii^  in  a  state  of  flood  for  six  months  in  the  year,  when  no 
ram  falls  to  the  southward  of  the  line,  and  consequently  can  only  be 
mpidied  from  a  country  to  the  northward  of  the  hne  where  in  those 
ioL  months  the  rains  prevail ;  i(  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there  are 
at  least  stroi^  and  rational  grounds  for  conjecture,  that  the  Niger 
and  die  2^yr  are  one  and  the  same  river— a  conjecture  which  lends 
additional  interest  to  the  pursuit  of  discovery,  and  which  will  not 
be  diminished  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  sources  of  the  Zayr 
tad  the  termination  of  the  Niger  have,  thoi^h  unconsciously,  long 
been  known. 


Art.  VII. — Specimetis  of  the  Classic  Poets,  in  a  chronological 
Series  from  Homer  to  Tryphiodorus,  translated  into  English 
Ferse,  and  illustrated  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices. 
By  Charles  Abraham  Elton.     3  vols.     London.     1814. 

"^R.  ELTON,  who  has  already  appeared  before  the  public  as 
^^  a  translator  of  Hesiod,  has  here  undertaken  a  task  of  greater 
wiety  and  extent.    The  idea,  as  well  as  title,  of  the  present  work, 

ttnkaAcp  and  privileged  hi  the  country  of  which  be  wm  a  native,  in  like  manner  as 

bfl^  commanders  are  emong  us. 
'I  (continues  De  Barros)  knowing  these  things,  and  that  I  might  be  able  to  write 

dbemwith  the  greater  truth,  (for  the  King  Don  John  had,  in  his  time,  well  investigated 

ihe  matter,)  when  in  the  year  1540,  certain  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Benhi  came 
tBtfaisjEingdom,  one  of  them,  who  might  be  a  person  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  had 
toosiof  thb  kind  ;  and  upon  my  questioning  him  concerning  it,  ne  answered  accor- 
£^g  to  what  I  have  above  written.' 

'And  as  in  that  time,  whenever  India  was  mentioned,  people  always  spoke  of  a  very 
poirerfal  kimz  called  Preste  John  of  India,  who  they  said  was  a  Christian ;  it  appeared 
Drobable  to  Don  John,  that  through  this  prince  he  might  find  an  entrance  into  India, 
oeenue  through  the  religious  Abyssinians  who  visited  those  parts  of  Spain,  and  also  from 
the  fiiars  who  had  gone  from  hence  to  Jerusalem,  (and  whom  he  had  directed  to  inform 
themselves  concerning  this  prince,)  he  had  learned  that  his  states  were  situated  in  that 
ooontry  which  lies  beyond  Egypt,  and  which  extends  to  the  sea  of  the  south: — the 
ki^g  therefore,  with  the  cosmographers  of  the  kingdom,  taking  Ptolemy's  gene- 
nl  table  of  description  of  the  whole  of  A  frica,  with  the  land  marks  on  the  coast,  accord- 
ing as  they  had  been  placed  by  the  discoverers,  and  setting  olf  the  distance  of  two 
handred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  east,  where,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Beninians, 
Ae  states  of  thb  Ogan6  ought  to  be,  they  found  that  this  must  be  the  Preste  John,  as 
lotk  of  them  were  concealed  behind  silk  curtains,  and  held  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  great 
TCBeiation ;  and  he  (the  king)  also  concluded,  that  if  his  ships  should  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  which  the^'  were  discovering,  they  could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  the  land 
vkerelies  the  Prase  Promontory/ — Barrot,  I>?cad  I.  Book  iii.  Chap.  4. 

K  4  may, 
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may,  probablj,  have  been  suggested  by  the  cfaronol  ^caf  sdections 
of  English  poetry  published  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  ^^oudiqr;  in  its 
application  to  classical  poetry,  or,  at  least,  to  classical  translatioD,  it 
seems  to  be  more  original.     It  is  always  a  pleasing  and  curioas 
study  to  follow  the  gradual  progress  of  language  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  taste;  and  selections  of  this  kind,  when  judiciously  made^ 
serve,  in  some  d^ee,  the  purpose  of  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
exhibit  the  writers  of  a  country  in  their  relative  characters,  as  wdl 
as  in  their  individual  peculiarities.     A  brick,  it  is  truly  said,  docs 
not  give  us  a  notion  of  a  house ;  nor  does  a  fragment  of  schist  <» 
whinstone  represent  the  general  appearance  of  the  rock ;  but  it  » 
something  to  know,  that  the  house  is  not  of  marble,  nor  die  rock  of 
granite ;  -and  thus  a  few  extracts  from  Homer  or  Milton,  though 
they  may  raise  no  conception  of  the  Iliad  or  Paradise  Lost,  will,  at 
least,  impress  our  minds  with  their  distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  ancient  poets,  from  which  passages  are  translated  in  these 
volumes,  are  sixty:  thirty-three  Greek,  and  twenty-seven  Latin; 
These  comprehend  the  entire  series  of  what  may  be  termed  classical 
poetry ;  and  of  these,  about  one- fourth  exist  only  in  short  fragments, 
or  in  writhigs  of  doubtful  authority.  But  the  dramatic  poets  are 
excluded  from  this  list ;  an  exclusion  for  which  there  seems  no  i^fe' 
quate  reason,  since  detached  scenes,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lyric 
parts,  might  supply,  at  least,  as  good  a  conception  of  JEaAylm 
and  Euripides,  as  insulated  passages  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  On  nsoK 
satisfactory  grounds,  the  various  poets  whose  relics  are  preserved  ii 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Anthologies,  find  no  place  in  Mr.  Elton's 
translations;  and  the  apprehension  of  encumbering  himself  with  i 
multitude  of  authors  of  a  late  age  and  inferior  merit,  seems  to  havi 
prompted  rather  an  arbitrary  definition  of  the  word '  classic/  as  db 
tinguishing  the  pagan  from  the  christian  poets. 

The  present  translator  has  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himsel: 
to  the  different  style  of  his  poets,  by  adopting  a  variety  of  measures 
We  do  not,  in  every  instance,  perceive  the  grounds  of  his  choice 
but  the  changes  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  relieve  the  reader's  at 
tention,  and  prevent  that  satiety,  which  uniformity,  especially  ii 
translation,  is  apt  to  produce.  His  success  is  very  unequal:  man; 
specimens  are,  in  a  high  degree,  brilliant  and  spirited,  while  other 
are  cold,  stiff,  and  lagging.  In  general,  we  like  him  better  in  rhymi 
thsin  in  blank  verse,  though  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  latte 
measure  in  his  Preface  may  shew  that  he  is  of  a  different  opinion 
One  cause,  and  probably  the  main  cause,  of  Mr.  Elton's  inferiorit; 
in  blank  verse,  is  a  theoretical  bias  in  favour  of  literal,  or,  as  wi 
should  call  it,  servile  translation,  with  which,  of  course,  it  is  no 
so  easy  to  comply  under  the  restrictions  of  rhyme.  *  The  fit  stand 
ard  of  a  translator  is  fidelity,'  we  are  told  in  his  Preface,  where  th< 

lent 
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;  disputed  question,  as  to  the  propriety  of  close  or  loose  transla- 
,  is  discussed  with  arguments  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
'ert.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  strict  translation  best  satisfies 
critic ;  loose  translation  most  pleases  the  multitude.  He  who 
lid  escape  censure,  must  avoid  deviations,  which  a  reviewer  will 
ict;  he  who  would  obtain  popularity  must  ^un  dullness,  over 
ch  a  reader  will  yawn.  And  this  is  founded  on  a  plain  matter 
bet,  of  which  every  one  is  aware,  though  every  one  cannot  ex- 
Bs  it  so  elegantly  as  Denham :  ^  It  is  not  his  business  alone  to 
islate  language  into  language,  but  poesie  into  poesie ;  and  poesie 
f  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  an- 
er,  it  will  all  evaporate;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the 
laftision,  there  will  remain  nothii^  but  a  caput  mbrtuum :  there 
Dg  certain  graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  language, 
kch  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words.'  But  in  blaming  literal 
wlation,  executed  without  regard  to  this  law,  we  do  not,  of  course, 
HI  to  recommend  the  opposite  error.  There  is  a  style  of  low 
I  slovenly  paraphrase,  which  commonly  indicates  a  mind  too 
1  to  seize  the  spirit,  or  too  indolent  to  grapple  with  the  difii- 
ties  of  its  author.  In  all  translations,  to  represent  the  original  cba- 
ter  is  the  first  duty.  But  he  who  must  lose  much  of  the  precision 
1  gracefulness  of  language,  and  even  the  collocation  of  words,  is 
more  to  be  blamed  for  replacing  them  by  new  graces  of  his  own 
goagp,  than  a  musical  performer  for  enrichii^  the  text  of  his 
nposer  by  touches  suggested  by  his  own  skill  and  enthusiasm. 
Ine  following  stanzas  from  the  first  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar, 
ly,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  appear  stiff  to  an  English  reader : — 
^  have,  however,  considerable  merit  in  represienting  the  severe, 
d  rather  hard  manner  of  that  poet.  ^ 

'  The  monarch  eagle  then  hangs  down 
On  either  side  his  flagging  wing, 
And  on  Jove's  sceptre  rocks  with  slumbering  head ; 
Hovering  vapours  darkling  spread 
O'er  his  arch'd  beak,  and  veil  his  filmy  eye: 
Thou  pour'st  a  sweet  mist  from  thy  string; 
And,  as  thy  music's  thrilling  arrows  fly, 
He  feels  soft  sleep  effuse 
From  every  pore  its  balmy-stealing  dews, 
And  heaves  his  ruffled  plumes  in  slumber's  extasy. 
Stern  Mars  hath  dropp'd  his  sharp'd  and  barbed  spear; 
And  starts,  and  sihiles  to  hear 

Thy  warbled  chaunt,  while  joy  flows  in  upon  his  mind: 
Thy  musics  weapons  pierce,  disarm 
The  demons  of  celestial  kind, 
By  Apollo's  music-charm, 
.  And  accent  of  the  zoned,  fuU-bosom'd,  maids 
Jhat  haunt  Pieria's  shades. 

But 
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But  they  whom  Jove  abhors,  with  shuddering  ear 

The  voices  of  the  Muses  hear ; 

Whether  they  range  the  earth  or  tossing  sea : 

Such  is  that  hundred-headed  giant,  he 

Of  blessed  Gods  an  enemy, 

Typhon,  who  lies  in  chasm  of  Tartarus  drear; 

To  whom  Cilicia's  legend-fabled  cave 

His  nourished  being  gave: 

Now  on  his  shaggy  breast 

Sicilias  isle  and  Cuma's  sea-girt  shore 

Are  ponderously  prest : 

And  that  round  pillar  of  the  sky 

With  congelation  hoar, 

MUi3Ly  crushes  him  from  high  ; 

While  the  year  rolls  slow, 

Nurse  of  keen-cncrusted  snow. 

From  forth  whose  secret  caves, 
Fountains  pure  of  liquid  flame 
With  rush  and  roaring  came ; 

And  rivers  rolling  steep  in  fiery  waves  , 

•  In  a  stream  of  whitening  smoke. 
On  glowing  ether  broke : 
Arid  in  the  dark  and  dead  of  night 
With  pitchy-gathering  cloud,  and  glare  of  light, 
The  volleying  fire  was  heard  to  sweep, 
Masses  of  shiver'd  rock  with  crashing  sound 
Dash'd  midst  the  sullen  ocean's  waters  deep. 
There  that  Vulcanian  dragon  casts 
His  fiery  whirlpool  blasts. 
Blazing  in  horrid  light 
On  the  scared  ken  of  mortal  sight; 
Far  bursting,  marvellous  to  hear, 
On  the  passing  traveller's  ear/ 

All  the  fragments  of  Sappho,  ttiBocms  e^  UgriS  oXiyrj  Ai/S^r,  are 
translated  by  Mr.  Elton,  and  we  think  he  has  been  remarkably 
happy  in  several ;  especially  in  the  love-ode,  the  fire  and  rapidi^ 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  elegant  version  of  Ambrose  Philips.  Some 
of  the  other  Greek  lyric  poets  follow,  who  survive  rather  in  their 
general  fame,  than  in  the  broken  scraps  that  have  been  preserved : 
Archilochus,  Simonides,  Bacchylides.  Justice  is  done  to  the  ex- 
quisite lamentation  of  Danae ;  but  the  famous  hymn  upon  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  ascribed  to  Callistratus,  is  very  tamely  rendered. 

The  second  volume  is  entirely  filled  with  the  Latin  poets  of  the 
best  age,  from  Lucretius  to  Ovid.  As  all  these  have  been  before 
translated,  Mr.  Ellon  has  perhaps  given  too  great  space  to  their 
compositions ;  and  the  parallel  which  he  thus  provokes  with  so 
many  former  writers,  is  at  least  adventurous.     It  is  evident,  that 

the 
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the  selector  of  detached  passages  escapes  more  than  half  the 
^culty^  and  aU  the  irksomeness  which  belongs  to  the  department 
of  translation ;  and  has  the  advantage  of  chasing  his  ground^ 
when  he  enters  the  list  with  him  who  has  toiled  through  the  unin- 
teresting details  and  refractory  obscurities  of  a  volume.  With 
diis  allowance,  Mr.  Elton  stands  tolerably  fair  in  a  comparative 
yiew  of  translators ;  and  though  he  certainly  does  not  equal  Mr. 
Sotheby,  who  is  not  likely  soon  to  have  a  rival,  in  his  specimens 
from  Virgil,  he  does  perhaps  as  much  justice  to  Horace  and 
Tibulius  as  his  predecessors.  In  his  selections  from  the  Satires 
and  Epistles  of  the  former,  he  has  been  judicious,  we  think,  in 
lometimes  employing  blank  verse,  the  only  measure  which  can 
suggest  to  an  English  reader  the  easy  and  negligent  style  of  the 
Boman  moralist.  Once  indeed  there  is  what  appears  to  us  a 
terrible  failure,  in  consequence  of  a  different  metre.  Mr.  Elton  has 
been  deceived  by  the  example  of  Pope  into  a  notion,  that  the  beauti- 
ful satire  Hoc  erat  in  votis,  is  a  ludicrous  poem,  and  that  it  requires 
a  tone  of  vulgar  doggrel  in  translation,  its  real  character,  on  the 
contrary,  is  moral  and  even  melancholy  sentiment,  interspersed 
with  the  serious  smile  of  philosophy  at  human  follies.  The  story  of 
the  two  mice  is  told  with  mock  heroic  gravity  ;  a  style  which,  if  it 
may  be  classed,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  ridiculous,  will  certainly 
lose  its  proper  humour  by  such  translation  as  these  lines  of  Pope : 

This  jelly's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing, 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in. 

Or  these  of  Mr.  Elton, 

Served  dish  on  dish  in  course  complete, 
With  entremets  prolong'd  the  treat ; 
And  played  the  taster  with  the  meat. 

Such  instances  of  mistaking  the  character  of  his  author  are 
bowever  not  conunon  with  this  translator. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  findii^  Gallus  in  the  list  of  Au- 
^tan  poets.  The  friend  of  Vii^il,  and  the  subject  of  that  beau- 
tifbl,  though  rather  fantastic  poem,  the  10th  Ecfogue,  (the  proto- 
type perhaps,  or  at  least  a  sort  of  counterpart,  of  Milton's  Lyci- 
das,)  did  not  deserve  to  have  an  unclassical  scrap  of  voluptuous 
poetry,  commonly  published  with  the  Basia  of  Secundus,  graVely 
imputed  to  him.  Mr.  Elton  indeed  observes,  that  '  the  Latinity 
of  the  delicate  little  Ode  to  Julia,  however  elegant,  has  something 
of  a  modem  cast.'  This  is  moderate  and  cautious,  as  four  lines 
)f  the  original  will  shew. 

Conde  papillas,  conde  semi-pomas, 
Compresso  lacte  quae  modo  pullulant. 
Sinus  expansa  profert  cinnama, 
,  XJndique  lurgunt  ex  te  delicise. 
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We  can  only  presume,  as  Mr.  Elton  is  much  too  good  a  scholar  t 
entertain  doubts  about  this  brat  of  the  1 6th  century,  that  he  was  anxiou 
to  shew  his  qualifications,  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incumbeni 

who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  caird  to  empire,  and  has  governed  long, 

to  fill  the  throne  of  amatory  poetry,  as  much,  if  that  were  po£ 
sible,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ladies  of  fashion. 

The  following  description  of  the  death  of  Archemorus  froi 
Statins,  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Elton's  powers  in  rh;m< 

Thus  to  the  Grecian  kings,  in  plaintive  grief,  ^ 

The  Lemnian  exile  gives  her  woes  relief: 

Her  absent  nurseling  now  forgotten  lies  ; 

Such  the  decree  of  adverse  destinies. 

Plunged  in  the  crested  grass,  that  round  him. rose, 

His  drooping  eyes  slid  languid  in  repose ; 

Long  wearied  with  the  feats  of  childish  play, 

One  hand  still  grasp'd  the  herbage  as  he  lay. 

When  lo  !  a  serpent,  floating  many  a  rood, 

Uprose ;  the  sacred  horror  of  the  wood, 

Th'  enormous  snake  dragg'd  on  each  loosen'd  fold ; 

Another  self  behind  him  lengthening  roll'd  : 

With  torch-like  glare  his  livid  eyeballs  glow'd, 

And  his  green  jaws  with  foaming  venom  flow'd. 

In  triple  barb  he  fork'd  his  quivering  tongue ; 

In  triple  rows  his  jagged  fangs  were  hung ; 

His  towery  crest  a  cruel  glory  shed, 

And  gilded  radiance  darted  round  his  head. 

The  rustics  deem'd  him  holy ;  for  the  grove 

Was  sacred  held,  the  care  of  Argive  Jove : 

To  whom  turf  altars  rose  amidst  the  shade, 

And  humble  swains  unwealthy  honours  paid  : 

Thus  wrealh'd  in  many  an  orb,  with  wandering  train, 

Glided  the  serpent  round  the  sylvan  fane; 

With  bruising  folds  the  groaning  woods  were  twined. 

And  the  .vast  elms  their  mouldering  bark  resign*d; 

Oft  with  continuous  sweep  he  stretches  o'er 

The  river-bed,  and  rolls  on  either  shore  : 

Cut  by  his  scales,  the  middle  waters  flow, 

Cleave  as  he  glides,  and  hiss  and  froth  below. 

But  now,  when  Theban  Bacchus  gives  command, 

And  pants  at  every  pore  the  burning  land ; 

Now,  when  the  water-nymphs,  with  dust  bespread. 

Hide  in  the  lowest  sands  their  fainting  head  ; 

Fiercer  he  writhes,  untwists  each  winding  spire, 

And  deadly  rages  with  envenom'd  fire. 

Through  the  scorch'd  pools  he  floats  on  many  rings, 

And  roams  in  vallies,  dried  of  all  their  springs; 

Nc 
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Now,  roird  supine^  he  lies  in  faint  despair^ 
And  gasps  for  life,  and  licks  the  liquid  air : 
Now,  grovelling  prone,  he  smites  the  groaning  ground^    • 
And  sucks  for  dew  the  verdant  herbs  around. 
His  breath's  hot  blast  the  drooping  herbage  dries, 
And  at  his  hiss  the  verdure  withering  dies. 
Vast  as  the  starry  serpent,  that  on  high 
Tracks  the  clear  ether,  and  divides  the  sky, 
And,  southward  winding  from  the  northern  wain. 
Shoots  to  remoter  spheres  its  glittering  train ; 
Or  vast  as  that,  whose  agonizing  fold 
On  cleft  Parnassus'  trembling  summits  roH'd ; 
As  with  drawn  bow  the  Delian  archer  stood, 
And  writhed  with  hundred  wounds  he  lash'd  the  reedy  wood.' 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tameness  in  the  passages  rendered. from 
Lucan,  where  Mr.  Elton  has  lost  the  condensed  and  pointed  sen- 
timent of  his  original  in  the  expansion  of  blank  verse.    Thus,  in 
.  lines  familiar  to  every  scholar, 

~  *  Nor  Caesar  can  to  aught  superior  bow, 
Nor  Pompey  bear  an  equal.     But  to  know 
Which  in  the  juster  quarrel  drew  the  sword. 
Exceeds  our  power.     With  either  party  sides 
A  mighty  judge.     Heaven  owns  the  conquering  cause, 
Cato  the  vanquished.* 

This  is  very  flat.  In  return,  we  may  justly  praise  the  specimens 
from  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Oppian.  Perhaps 
the  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Elton's  plan  is  the  opportunity  it  gives 
of  introducing  to  the  poetical  reader  those  authors  of  a  late  i^  and 
unequal  merit,  whose  real  beauties  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a 
mass  of  defects,  and  by  that  sweeping  criticism  which  is  entirely 
founded  upon  defects.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  in  some 
mmor  excellencies,  and  especially  in  natural  description,  the  later 
and  less  eminent  poets  frequently  surpass  those  to  whom  we  pay  the 
exclusive  homage  of  admiration.  Tlie  following  passage  from  the 
Dionysiacs  of  Nonnus,  which  we  select  from  several  equsdly  beauti- 
ful, has  a  soft  and  splendid  colouring,  and  a  sweetness  of  language, 
that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Southey*s  s^le  in  description. 

*  \Vith  crooked  bow,  a  dweller  of  the  woods 
Was  there ;  a  nymph  who,  nourish 'd  on  the  grape, 
Bloom'd  in  the  forest's  leafy  wilderness : 
Fair  shaped  Nicaea,  huntress  of  the  swift, 
A  second  Dian,  strange  to  love :  untaught 
The  rites  of  Venus,  she  with  arrows  chased 
The  beasts,  and  track'd  the  mountains.     No  soft  bower 
Of  maidens  chamber'd  her  in  green  recess,' 
With  fragrant  foliage  hid ;  but  in  a  place 
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Of  rocks,  a  desert  haunt,  in  gloomy  glen 

She  dwelt.     Her  spindle  was  the  bending  bow ; 

Her  threads  the  feather'd  arrows ;  and,  with  poles 

Of  meshy  nets,  this  mountain  Pallas  spread 

The  web:  more  pleased  to  weave  the  close-wrought  lines 

Of  wonted  chase  on  snare-set  rocks,  the  whilst 

Following  the  chaste  and  arrow-shooting  queen, 

Her  comrade  of  the  forest.     Ne'er  her  dart 

Had  touched  the  feeble  dappled  fawn,  nor  struck 

The  fugitive  scared  deer,  nor  trembling  hare. 

She  harness'd  lions  to  the  yoke,  and  lash'd 

Their  shaggy  backs  with  blood-discolour'd  thong. 

Blaming  Diana,  that  she  left  the  race 

Of  mottled  panthers,  and  the  lion  kind. 

And  rein'd  the  silly  deer.     Nor  lack'd  the  nymph 

Th'  anointing  oil  of  fragrance;  and  her  cups. 

With  honey-temper'd  draught,  she  dip'd  in  streams. 

Cold-gushing  from  the  torrent.     In  a  cave, 

Arcb'd  in  the  natural  rock,  her  mansion  was, 

'Midst  cfesert  hill-crags  inaccessible  : 

And  oft,  o'erwearied  by  the  running  chase, 

She  sate  beside  the  panthers ;  or,  beneath 

The  hollow  rock,  in  mid-noon,  lay  at  length. 

Where  the  recumbent  lioness  had  teem'd 

With  her  young  lion ;  but  the  gentle  beast 

Smoothed  its  rough  brows  in  blandishment,  and  lickVi 

The  maiden's  limbs,  and  sheath'd  its  bending  claws, 

That  mangled  not  her  flesh  :  the  dreadful  mouth 

E'en  of  the  littering  lioness,  those  jaws 

Devouring,  like  a  dog's,  in  querulous  joy 

Skimm'd,  fondly  moaning  with  forbearing  lips, 

And  touch'd  her  without  harm.     The  lions  self, 

Deeming  her  Dian,  trail'd  his  head  on  earth, 

Suppliant,  and  bowed  his  shaggy-ruffled  mane 

Low  at  her  feet. 

Upon  the  \v'ho]e^  these  specimens  do  considerable  credit  to  Mr. 
Elton's  expertness  in  versification,  and  fluency  in  speaking  the  laiir. 
guage  of  poetry.  To  each  author  a  sort  of  biographical,  and  ciiti* 
caf  sketch  is  prefixed.  The  criticisms  shew  a  scholar  and  a.nMR  . 
of  taste,  but  they  are  sometimes  expressed  in  too  peremptoiy  a^ 
manner.  He  is  a  little  too  fond  of  reversing  established  ppioion  as 
to  the  relative-merit  of  poets.  Dejicit  superbos  de  sed^  et  exal- 
tat  humiles.  It  is  strange  enough  to  find  an  ingenious  man  prefer^ 
ring  the  Medea  of  Apollonius  to  Virgil's  Dido;  but,  at  all  events, 
such  critical  heresies  ought  to  be  propounded  with  diffidence. 
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-Abt.  VIII.  The  Physiognomical  System  of  Doctors  Gall  and 
Spurzheim^  founded  on  an  Anatomical  and  Physiological  JBx- 
amination  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain 
in  particular,  and  indicating  the  Dispositions  and  Manifetta* 
tions  of  the  Mind.  By  J.  G.  Spiirzheim,  M.  D.  London. 
1815.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  571. 

THHE  writer  of  this  volume,  as  its  title-page  imports^  is  a  dis- 
^   ciple  and  coadjutor  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall  of  Vienna; 
Vidy  like  his  master,  is  so  very  equivocal  a  sort  of  personage,  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  man,  that  in  some  respects  we  hardly  know  in 
wliat  manner  he  is  to  be  treated.     In  saying  this,  we  do^not  parti- 
cularly allude  to  the  doctrines  which  he  professes  ;  although  these 
savour  not  a  little  of  empiricism ;  but  rather  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  propagated.    That  a  man  should  publish 
:  Jiis  opinions  upon  whatever  subject,  is  natural  enough ;  at  least  there 
'  is  nothing  in  such  a  circumstance,  which  in  the  present  times  need 
'  excite  surprize ;  l)ut  why  he  should  travel  over  Europe  for  the  pup- 
;  pose  of  preaching  them,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  explain.     We 
do  not  mean  to  deny,  but  that  in  doing  this  Dr.  Spurzheim  may  have 
chosen  an  honest  method  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;   although  we 
believe  that  to  be  pretty  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  for  it ;  yet  it  is 
one,  which  a  person  of  liberal  education  and  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession would  not,  we  should  suppose,  prefer,  and  which  a  man 
with  any  feeling  of  personal  dignity  about  him,  would  surely  dis- 
ilaiu.     But  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  a  German,  and  not  an  Englishman, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  manners  of  the  two  countries  may  make 
all  the  difference. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  unsettled  plan  of  life,  whether  the  love 
of  money,  or  die  love  of  cranioscopy,  or  the  love  of  fame,  in  no 
lespect  will  the  success  of  the  publication  before  us  gratify  his 
views.  Our  author  must  not  imagine  that,  because  he  has  been 
^ie  to  find  people  in  this  country  who  would  listen  to  him  with 
pttidBce,  he  will  therefore  be  able  to  find  readers  equally  good 
luanoured.  His  doctrines  may  possibly  have  passed  off  with  \&ry 
ffiod  success  at  a  lecture ;  for,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim's  ovin  experience 
nmst  have  informed  him,  there  is  no  sort  of  absurdity  but  may  be 
safely  administered  in  that  shape;  but  the  difliculties  which  m 
writer  has  to  encounter,  are  more  considerable  To  suppose  that 
BQHseiise  may  be  presented  to  a  reader,  as  to  a  hearer,  stark  naked 
lad  withoiit  even  the  decent  clothing  of  a  little  sophistry,  is  a  great 
mistake. 
Dr.  Spundieim  informs  us,  that  lie  has  been  so  long  associated 
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with  Dr.  Gall  in  the  labours  of  craiiioscopy,  and  so  accessory  to  the 
improvemeut  and  propagation  of  his  system,  that  the  latter  has,  for 
many  years,  been  used  to  talk  of  his  discoveries  only  as  their  j<Hnt 
property.  Notwithstanding  the  evil  augury  of  the  poet's  admo- 
nition, 

That  in  your  nice  afiieiirs  of  system, 
Wise  men  propose,  but  fools  assist  them, 

we,  therefore,  took  up  the  volume  before  us  with  the  expectation  of 
some  amusement;  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  suppose  that  i6 
many  of  the  learned  as  our  author  can  number  among  his  proselytes 
should  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  in  such  wild  doctrines  as  Dr. 
Gall's,  except  by  a  person  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talenti 
of  some  sort  or  other,  lliere  have  been  instances  of  people  not  de- 
ficient, generally  speaking,  in  good  sense,  who,  in  matters  of  reA- 
gion,  have  sometimes  suffered  themselves  to  ft>e  imposed  upon  by 
poor,  feeble-minded  enthusiasts ;  but  such  instances  are  somewhat 
rarer  in  matters  connected  with  philosophy.  Accordingly,  when  tbb 
volume  was  put  into  our  hands,  it  never  entered  into  our  minds  to 
doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  the  writer  of  it  was  some  shrewd 
person  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gall,  had  availed  himsdfof 
the  disgraceful  ignorance  which  almost  universally  prevails  upon 
subjects  of  abstract  reasoning,  to  revive  the  foolish  notions  so  long 
unthought  of,  respecting  the  seat  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties. — But 
in  what  language  to  express  the  surprize  and  disappointment  ubidi 
its  -perusal  has  occasioned  us,  we  really  know  not,  without  maldog 
use  of  terms  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  might  perhaps  justly  deem 
offensive. 

We  would  not  willingly  speak  with  a  foolish  emphasis ;  yet  we 
can  safely  assure  our  readers,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  huge  volume,  containing,,  we  may  presume,  all  the  ai^uments  by 
which  so  many  have  been  convinced,  we  have  not  met  with  one 
single  remark  which  a  man  of  sense  would  not  blush  to  have  made; 
nor  a  single  inference  fairly  drawn  from  the  premises  to  which  it  10 
attached.  The  premises  themselves,  indeed,  are  usually  of  the  most 
incontestible  description ;  consisting  either  of  propositions  as  in- 
controvertible as  the  axioms  of  geometry,  or  else  of  facts  which  it 
would  generally  be  madness  to  deny.  But  the  peculiarity  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  logic  is,  that  from  these  truths,  he  is  perpetually  drawing 
the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  inferences ;  and  then,  because  his 
data  are  irrefragable,  he  will  needs  have  it  that  his  conclusions  must 
be  the  same.  Accordingly,  whatever  may  be  the  point  which  he 
wishes  to  establish,  he  seems  to  think  that  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  may  lawfully  be  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating it.  If  trees  grow,  or  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,  if  1 
«at  watches  for  a  mouse,  or  a  sparrow  falls  from  the  houae-topi  it 
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ii  all  proof  of  something  which  proves  something  else^  which  proves 
Dr.  Gall's  theory  of  physiognomy.    By  these  means,  and  apparently 
nidiout  a  single  idea  in  his  head,  he  has  managed  to  spin  out  571 
royal  octavo  pages.     We  shall  endeavour  to  follow  him  as  far  as 
our  imperfect  eye- sight  will  permit ;  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  we  have  always  been  able  to  perceive  the  points  upon  which 
the  fragile  web  of  his  argument  is  suspended. 
•  According  to  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the  brain  is  the  great 
'  oigan  of  life,  and  the  seat  of  all  faculties  whether  animal  or  in- 
tellectual.     The  intellectual  faculties   they   divide  into  general, 
common  and  special;  by  which  last  they  seem  to  understand  all 
tliose  by  which   the  characters  of  men  are  distinguished,  when 
eompared  together  as   individuals.     Thus  all   men  have. under- 
Handing,  and  all  men  have  sensation;  again,  all  men  have  memories 
md  imaginations,  and  so  forth ;  but  some  are  fonder  of  music, 
or  of  matliematics,  or  of  painting,  than  others ;  the  faculties  by 
which  these  particular  propensities  are  created,  they  call  special 
Acuities,  and  suppose  that  they  have  all  separate  organs  in  the  brain. 
Upon  the  size  of  the  organs,  depends  the  strength  of  the  faculties ; 
and  as  the  general  size  and  shape  of  the  brain  must  depend  upon 
the  relative  size  and  shape  of  the  orgaus  of  which  it  is  composed, 
they  argue  that  the  scull,  which  was  intended  merely  as  a  covering 
for  the  brain,  will  also  receive  its  particular  form  from  the  same 
circumstance,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  prominent  parts  of 
it  will  necessarily  point  out  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
character.     Which  positions  being  granted^  they  contend  that  it 
must  be  possible  by  a  series  of  particular  observations,  to  brin|^ 
the  art  of  inspecting  sculls,  or,  as  they  term  it,  of  cranioscopy,  to 
Mich  perfection,  that  a  skilful  person,  by  merely  looking  at  the 
forehead  and  feeling  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  shall  be  able^  to 
tell  such  secrets  as  it  may  not  always  be  very  pleasant  to  have  dis- 
closed.   This  knowledge  they  profess  to  have  arrived  at.    We  shall 
now  consider  the  proof  upon  which  their  claim  to  such  extraordi* 
airy  powers  is  founded. 

After  some  anatomical  observations,  in  which  our  author  affirms 
it  may  be  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the  brain  is  a  fibrous  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  nei*ves  have  their  origin  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  so  that  they  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  do  not, 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  descend  from  the  brain,  he  pro- 
ceeds/ to  prove  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  innate ;'  for, 
at  he  observes,  ^  the  first  question  in  anthropology  is,  whence  has 
nan  his  faculties  ?'  He  takes  up  the  argument  ab  urbe  condit&,  by 
proving  in  the  first  place  that  matter  has  properties;  and  having 
tttabli^ed  this  by  induction  of  particulars,  in  the  case  of  various 
vegetables,  he  argues  with  much  probability,  that  the  human  body 
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muBtbe  endowed  with  material  properties  abo.  lo  which  case  he 
tells  uSy  it  some  how  or  other  follows  that '  the  functions  of  man 
must  be  divided  into  those  which  take  place  without  consciousDess 
"^automatic  life ;  and  those  which  take  place  witli  consciousness-* 
animal  life,* — Now  with  respect  to  the  faculties  of  automatic  life, 
they  must  be  innate,  since  man  possesses  them  in  common  with  other 
animals ;  for  '  man,  being  a  microcosm,  must  possess  all  the  pro* 
perties  common  to  him  and  to  other  beings ;'  the  faculties  of  auto- 
matic life  are  therefore '  innate/  He  then  examines  whether  the  fa- 
culties of  animal  life  are  not  the  same ;  these  are,  voluntary  mo* 
tion,  the  five  senses,  and  all  die  sentiments  and  powers  of  the  miiid 
in  general.  Having  demonstrated  that  the  two  former,  viz.  volant 
tary  motion  and  the  jive  semes,  are  given  to  man  by  nature,  fat 
next  comes  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  third,  that  is,  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 

He  informs  us  '  that  there  are  three  modes  of  explaining  this 
matter :'  viz.  *  either  by  external  impressions  or  by  internal  causes,'- 
which  he  next  proceeds  to  discuss  :  1 .  As  to  external  causes ;  be 
shews  in  the  first  place  that  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  cannot 
be  created  by  mere  '  society,'  ^  because  the  faculties  which  are  oIh 
served  in  other  social  animals  are  not  so  produced' ;  neither  cad 
they  take  their  origin  from  '  wants,'  for  external  circumstances 
only  '  excite  the  activity  of  internal  faculties,  but  do  not  produce 
tliem.'  The  next  opinion  which  our  author  refutes,  is  that  of '  se- 
veral philosophers  who  have  advanced  that  climate,  or  even  the 
nurse's  milk  might  be  the  cause  of  our  faculties ;  but  if  this  were 
so,  why  might  not  grown  up  persons  who  live  upon  veal,  mutton, 
pork,  &c.  accuse  the  ox,  the  calf,  the  sheep,  or  the  pig  for  their 
want  of  intelligence  ?'  Again,  there  are  some  people  who  ascribe 
every  thing  to  '  education.'  Dr.  Spurzheiin's  refutation  of  this 
opinion  is  singulaily  brief  and  argumentative ;  *  it  must  be  answered/ 
says  he,  *  that  neither  in  animals  nor  in  man  does  education  pro- 
duce any  faculty  whatever.' 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  faculties  of  animal 
life  are  not  produced  by  *  exteriial  circumstances,'  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  other  alternative,  tliat  is,  whether  they  are 
produced  by  '  internal  causes.'  '  Attention,'  he  informs  us,  *  is 
commonly  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  internal  faculties.'  We 
were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  common  notion,  nevertheless  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  it  fully  refuted  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us ;  as  also  another  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  origia 
of  our  faculties  to  ^  pleasure  and  pain ;'  but  these  our  author  ^hewf 
are  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  them.  He  is  equally  successful  in 
provii^  that  the  faculties  are  not  produced  by  the  '  passions ;'  and 
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here  closes  his  negative  proofs  of  the  innateness  of  ,the  facoltief . 
But  besides  thesci  there  are  also  many  positive  proofa. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  '  analogy ;'  *  every  earth/  be  says, '  every 
8alt|  every  metal,  has  its  determinate  qualities ;  we  never  gather  figg 
ipon  a  vine,  nor  grapes  upon  a  thorn  bush ;  we  can  never  change 
t  cat  into  a  dog,  nor  a  tiger  into  a  lamb ;  why  then  should  man  btt 
eicepted  ?   Man,  therefore,  it  is  inferred,  has '  his  determimite  ia* 
eulties,'  and  tliey  may  be  divided  into  those  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  other  animals,  and  those  which  are  proper  to  hiii  pan- 
ticolar  nature.    In  this  part  of  his  work^  the  Doctor  argued  that  if  it 
be  admitted  diat  all  the  instinctive  aptitudes  and  inclinations  of 
inimals  are  innate,  it  will  follow  that  all  those  qualities  which  man 
possesses  in  cotnmon  with  them,  must  be  the  same.     In'  order  to 
give  this  analogy  its  fair  scope,  it  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  make 
I  few  obvious  changes ;  such  as  the  nightingale's  melody  into  instm-i* 
nental  harmony,  the  bird's  nest  and  the  beaver's  hut  into  gorgeous 
palaces  and  solemn  temples,  the  base  instinct  of  propagation  into  the 
ennobling  sentiment  of  moral  love — and  by  meaYis  of  thi^  unexcep^ 
timtable  principle,  all  the  propensities  of  tfie  humair  mind,  siicb  as 
Aiendship,  love  of  glory,  hatred,  envy,-  and  ^'  oit,  may  with  great 
limplicity  be  proved  ^  common  to  man  afnd  other  anidnals^  and 
lince  all  these  propensities  are  innate  in  the  latter,  he  seems  to 
ttiink  diat  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  b^  the  same 
in  the  case  of  man.     This  being  settled,  our  aut^r  proceeds  to  in-^ 
vestigate  whether  those  faculties  which  are  peculiar  tohutsoin  nature 
ure  not  also  innate.     For  this  purpose,  he  shews  from  history  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  from  the  remains  of  mummies,  that 
men  have  always  had  arms,  tegs,  heads,  and  ^  forth,  just  as  they 
have  at  present ;  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  change  one  sex 
into  another;  toat  people  excuse  their  frsdlttes,  by  daying '  it  is  my 
nature,  it  is  stronger  than  I  am,  I  canmot  help  it ;'  and  he  coiicludes- 
the  argument  as  follows  : — ^^  Finally,  man- has  been  created  as  well 
as  every  other  being ;   consequently  it  is  rational  to  think  that  his' 
faculties  are  determinate  and  ordered  by  creation.  .    We  conse^ 
qwntly  maintain  that  every  faculty  of  man  is  innate/ 

Such  are  the  opinions^  of  this  great  and  original  thinker,'  up^n 
the  subject  of  the  innateness  of  the  human  faculties,  which  we  have 
pven  at  so^me  length,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  m>velty  which 
they  possess,  as  to  shew  our  readers  the  general  powers  of  mind 
irilh  which  he  is  gifted.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  chap-' 
Der,  whicb  is  to  shew  '  that  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  de* 
send  on  organic  conditions ;'  and  here  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
rfiserving,  that  had  our  author  shewn  this  at  first,  all  that  he  has" 
idierto  written  might  perhaps  have  been  superfluous ;  for  nobody 
POiiM  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  the  thorax,  the  spioal  marrow,  the^ 
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braiiiy  and  so  on,  are  innate ;  consequently  if  our  author  can  pro?e 
that  all  our  sentiments  and  powers  depend  upon  one  or  other  of 
these,  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  ^  society/  or 
'  wants/  or  '  pleasure  and  pain/  seems  to  be  quite  obvious. — 
However,  as  it  is  not  pos&ible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  things 
w«  exceedingly  rejoice  that  this  observation  escaped  our  authoi^s 
penetration  :  but  to  the  point. 

In  order  to  shew  that  the  character  of  the  mind  depends  upon 
organization,  he  notices  the  well  known  facts,  that  there  i»  a  dinia> 
ence  both  between  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  two  sesses,  diat 
some  faculties  come  with  our  teeth,  others  with  our  beards ;  that 
the  brains  of  infants  have  not  the  same  distinctness  of  fibre  as  those 
of  grown  up  persons.  Moreover  he  tells  us,  that  were  not  the 
faculties  dependent  upon  organization,  it  is  inconceivable  how  they 
could  l>e  trained  and  exercised;   again^  St.  Paul  says, 

*  **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  thrs  death !"  and  ''  when  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a.child,  I  understoecl 
us  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  pat  away 
childish  things/'  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St  Chiy- 
sostom,  Eusebius,  and  others,  consider  the  body  as  the  instrament  of 
the  soul^  and  teach  distinctly  that  the  soul  is  regulated  according  to  tke 
state  of  the  body  ;  consequentljf  all  natural  philosophers^  all  the  fatken  tf 
the  church,  a/id  even  the  Apostles,  agree  uith  us  in  respect  to  the  second 
ptinciplcj  that  all  the  manifest atious  oJT  the  mind  depend  upon  organizaium! 

—119. 

Having  thus  proved  that  the  various  functions  of  the  mind  'cannot 
take  place  without  bodily  organization,'  he  proceeds  to  inquire  upoa 
what  particular  part  of  it  they  depend.  In  the  first  place,  he  shei«» 
that '  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  whole  body  /  for,  as  he  obserresy 
'  it  is  certainly  not  possible  to  measure  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
understau<ling  in  men,  according  to  tlieir  size  and  shape  ;*  neither 
do  they  depend  upon  the  viscera  of  tlie  abdomen  and  thorax,  neither 
do  they  depend  ^  on  the  spinal  marrow,'  nor  upon  *  the  five  extemat 
senses.'  These  opinions  he  briefly  refutes,  in  about  thirty  pages ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  determine  upon  what  part  of  the  bodUy  organiza- 
tion they  really  do  depend.  Our  readers  will  certainly  be  a  good 
deal  surprized  at  Dr.  Spurzheim's  very  natural  decision,  which  is, 
that  without  brains  we  should  be  quite  incapable  either  of' moral 
feeling  or  intellectual  exertion.  However,  he  undoubtedly  aupports 
diis  extraordinary  opinion  by  many  probable  arguments ;  uid  we 
regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  any  thing  more  than  merely 
praising  this  part  of  his  volume,  which  fills  up  fifty  pages,  for  kagreat 
learning.  VVe  hasten  to  the  next  chapter,  which,  as  it  is  more  inti' 
mately  connected  with  his  theory  than  any  of  the  precc^ding,  wt 
ttinst  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  more  particularly  to  theiio- 
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lice  of  our  reiaders.    The  subject  of  it  is,  '  The  Plurality  of  the 
cerebral  Organs/ 

What  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  hitherto  said,  must  be  intended,  we  pre- 
nime,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objections  of  future  ages ; 
because  there  are  few  persons  in  the  present  times  who  would  feel 
disposed  to  differ  very  widely  with  him  in  the  conclusions  at  whicli 
be  has  hitherto  arrived.  But  with  respect  to  the  position  which  he 
ii  now  about  to  prove,  it  is  quite  plain,  that  unless  he  should  be 
completely  successful  in  his  endeavours,  his  system  will  not  have  a 
foot  to  stand  up^n.  For  unless  the  brain  is  really  composed  of  se* 
Mate  organs,  each  of  which  is  the  residence  of  a  particular  faculty, 
418  evident  that  we  might  feel  a  person's  head,  for  months  together, 
without  growing  at  all  the  wiser,  from  any  thing  which  the  mere  pro- 
tuberances upon  it  would  acquaint  us  with. 

It  is  no  longer  since  than  our  last  number,  that  while  examining 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Mr.  Stewart,  we  took  occasion  to 
express  some  doubts  respecting  the  substantial  existence  of  those 
aiany  simple  and  elementary  faculties  with  which  the  mind  is  com- 
monly considered  as  being  endowed.  As  tlie  contrary  doctrine  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  die  admired  system  which  our  ingenious 
author  has  assisted  to  raise,  we  make  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will 
peruse,  with  much  pleasure,  the  very  powerful  arguments  by  which 
our  opinions  are  combated  in  tlie  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim is  certainly  a  wonderful  reasoner* 

*  As  soon  as  philosophers,'  says,  he,  *  began  to  think  of  the  beings  of 
Batore,  it  was  necessary  to  make  divisions.  Moses  speaks  of  a  division 
into  brutes  which  live  and  feel,  and  intotbose{sc.  brutes)  which  reason.  The 
soul  (aaima)  was  not  only  divided  into  anima  of  plants,  anima  of  animals, 
and  into  anima  of  man,  but  one  soul  was  considered  as  vegetative,  and 
another  as  sensitive.  All  the  inclinations  were  regarded  as  the  result 
of  ammus.  Finally,  the  intellectual  part  which  reasons,  was  called  man. 
Pythagoras,  St.  Paul,  Galen,  Gilbert,'  Gassendi,  Bacon,  Van  Helmont, 
Wepfer,  Leibnitz,  Frederick  Hoffman,  Haller,  Biuroenach,  Soemerring, 
Ris^  Barthez,  &c.  admit  different  causes  of  the  different  phenomena  of 
men  and  animals.  All  those  who  admit  only  one  soul  in  man,  as  Anax- 
flgoras,  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Stahl,  &c.  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  at  least  several  faculties  of  the  single  soul.  Thus  Tarious 
frrndples^  or  at  least  various  faculties  of  the  same  principle,  have  been  aebnii- 

ted  ai  all  times,' — 209. And,  therefore,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  they 

most  be  admitted  now. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  could  have  shewn  the 
(ostness  of  this  inference,  had  he  pleased,  because  we  know  he  can 
prove  one  thing  just  as  easily  as  another ;  however,  as  he  has  over- 
looked this  part  of  his  argument,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
oreraight,  to  retain  our  former  opinion,  tliat  there  is  no  more  solid 
reaioo  for  dividing  the  understanding  into  faculties,  than  for  dividing 
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jieat  or  light  into  faculties :  but  we  must  return  to  Dr.  Span- 
)ieim. 

*  As  the  principles  or  the  faculties  were  divided  and  subdivided,  so 
difTerent  seats  were  assigned  to  them.  The  reasonable  sool  was  coni' 
ponly  placed  in  the  head,  the  unreasonable  soul  in  the  viscera  or  ab- 
domen. The  Arabs  placed  common  sense  in  the  anterior  cavity  of  the 
brain,  imagination  in  the  second,  judgment  in  the  third,  and  memory 
in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
delineated  a  head,  and  indicated  upon  it  the  seats  of  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  Peter  de  Montagnana  in  1491,  Lodovico  Dolci,  have 
published  similar  delineations.  Serveto,  Charles  Bonnet,  Haller,  Vai 
Swieter,  Mayer,  Prochaska,  Plainer,  Mallacarni,  Tiedemann,  Wrisbei| 
Soemmerring,  in  like  manner,  maintain  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  are  destined  to  different  functions.  Thus  it  follows,  that  the  idea 
of  the  plurality  of  the  seats  or  organs  is  very  ancient,  and  that  those 
who  maintain  that  Gall  first  invented  it,  are  mistaken.  It  is  only  to  k 
determinedwhich  are  the  faculties  and  which  are  the  respective  organs* — 212, 

These  questions,  our  author  tells  us,  he  %YilI  defer  for  a  page  oi 
two,  until  he  has  brought  a  few  other  proofs  to  shew  that  the  fi- 
culties  of  the  mind  must  have  different  cerebral  organs. 

With  this  view  he  argues  that  in  the  same  manner  as  '  every  salt, 
every  metal,  has  its  own  crystallization,  every  plant,  and  every  fruit- 
tree  its  particular  organization,  so  in  the  same  individual,- certain  pro- 
pensities, sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties  manifest  themselves 
with  great  energy,  while  others  are  scarcely  perceptible.  Henct^ 
(as  hei  most  logically  concludes,)  the  mass  of  the  brain  catinoi 
preside  over  the  same  functions '  214.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make 
any  remark  upon  this  admirable  inference :  we  .shall  therefore 
)eave  his  general  reasoning,  and  proceed  to  mention  two  facts  whid 
)ie  seems  to  think  are  equally  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  he  wishei 
to  establish.  The  first  is,  that  '  study  too  long  protracted  pro 
duces  fatigue,  but  we  can  continue  to  study  by  changing  the  object 
iNo\y  if  the  brain  were  a  single  organ,  performing  all  tne  function! 
of  the  niind,  wliy  should  not  the  organ  be  still  more  fatigued  b; 
this  new  form  of  study  ?' — 2 15. 

It  may  be  replied,  w(^  apprehend,  that  unless  the  point  to  be  prove 
is  taken  for  granted,  the  fact  which  has  just  been  adduced,  fumisbe 
a  much  better  argument  for  ^he  enemies  of  Dr.  GalFs  system,  thai 
for  the  admirers  of  it.  If  we  think,  as  well  as  walk  and  see,  a» 
bear,  by  mean?  of  matepal  organs,  the  fatigue  which  may  be  fel 
from  the  over-exertion  of  any  particular  faculty,  ought,  upon  Di 
Gall's  principles,  to  produce  a  local  affection  of  the  brain,  and  t 
be  perceived  in  the  particular  organ  in  which  we  suppose  it  t 
exist.  But  since,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensation  which  wejexper 
ence  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  lassitude  which  alwaj 
accompanies  bodily  fatigue,  and  is  attended  with  no  sort  of  pai 
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either  to  the  brain  in  general,  or  to  any  particular  part  of  it,  it  is 
evident  that  we  can  have  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude  either 
that  the  brain  in  general,  or  any  particular  part  of  it,  is  in  any  way 
affected ;  consequently,  as  upon  the  supposition  which  our  author 
makes,  this  effect  ought  to  be  produced,  the  fact  that  it  is  not, 
gives  a  much  better  right  to  the  adversaries  of  Dr.  Gall  to  adduce 
the  phenomenon  in  question  as  an  argument  against  his  system,  than 
be  can  possibly  have  to  adduce  it  in  his  favour,  however  much,  ia 
other  respects,  it  might  suit  his  convenience  to  do  so. 

The  next  fact  which  our  author  adduces,  is  one  which  will  give 
great  pleasure  to  all  those  who  love  to  know  the  little  pecidiarities 
by  which  illustrious  men  are  distinguished ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming. 

*  Some  somnambulists,'  says  our  author,  *  do  things  of  which  they 
ire  not  capable  in  a  state  of  watching ;  and  dreaming  persons  reason 
wmetimes  better  than  thry  do  when  awake.  This  phenomenon  is  not  asto- 
nishing. If  we  \yish  to  reflect  upon  any  object,  we  avoid  the  noise  of 
the  world,  and  all  external  impressions;  we  cover  the  eyes  with  our 
hands,  and  we  put  to  rest  a  great  number  of  organs  in  order  to  con- 
centrate all  vital  power  in  one  or  in  several.  In  the  state  of  dreaming 
and  somnambulism,  this  naturally  happens ;  consequently  the  manifest- 
ations of  the  active  organs  are  then  more  perfect  and  more  energetic ; 
the  sensations  are  more  lively,  and  the  reflections  deeper  than  in  a  state 
of  watching.*— 218. 

Now  with  all  humility,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  hesitating 
before  we  can  agree  to  any  general  inference  being  drawn  from  this 
|i|[umentum  ad  idiosyncrasin  ;  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  may  be  capable 
of  making  *  deeper  reflections,'  and  of  *  reasoning  better'  when 
^leep  than  he  is  able  to  do  when  awake,  we  can  easily  and  do  most 
conscientiously  believe ;  indeed  we  think  such  a  supposition  will 
very  rationally  account  for  the  many  preternatural  beauties  both  of 
thought  and  argument  with  which  the  volume  before  us  abounds ; 
but  surely  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  doing  us  too  much  honour  when  he 
supposes  that  we  are  all  similarly  gifted  with  himself;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of  persons, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  would  be  equally  incapable  either  of 
reasoning  or  of  thinking  in  the  way  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master. 

Having  thus  shewn  so  satisfactorily  that  the  human  mind  is  a 
composition  of  various  independent  agents  called  faculties,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  separate  apartment  in  tl>e  brain ;  he  prch* 
ceeds,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the 
particular  function  of  each  cerebral  part  may  he  determined.  Hi- 
therto Dr.  Spurzheim  has  only  been  laying  the  solid  foundations 
4>f  bis  system,  but  now  the  superstructure  begins  to  be  visible. 
■    That  every  piart  of  the  brain  has  its  appointed  office  and  pecu 
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liar  duty  to  perform,  after  the  irresistible  arguments  which  v/€ 
have  seen,  it  is  surely  no  longer  possible  to  doubt.  Assuming, 
dierefore,  that  the  question  is  placed  beyond  any  future  controversy, 
the  great  object  of  curiosity  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  duty  which 
each  part  is  destined  to  fulfil.  It  is  here  that  the  physiognomical  de-<^ 
partment  of  the  system  may  properly  be  said  to  commence,  and  we 
must  particularly  recommend  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  to 
the  serious  attention  of  our  readers ;  it  is  Dr.  Spurzheim's  chef* 
d'oeuvre.  We  are  informed  that  *  in  every  function  we  may  distin- 
guish the  energy  or  quantity, and  the  modification  or  quality.'  p.  241. 
The  last  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  ascertain ;  and, 
consequently,  the  proper  aim  of  philosophy  should  be  to  examine 
the  energy  or  quantity  of  the  cerebral  organs.  Now  energy  and 
quantity  are,  by  the  definition,  convertible  terms ;  it  is  therefore 
quite  plain  that  if  we  know  the  quantity  of  any  particular  organ,  we 
know  its  energy ;  but  the  quantity  of  any  particular  oi^an  depends, 
upon  its  size,  consequently  its  energy  must  depend  upon  the  size 
of  it  likewise.  Moreover,  this  may  be  proved  by  analogy^  for 
*  there  is  a  general  law  throughout  all  nature^  that  the  properties 
of  bodies  act  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  their  size.  Why 
should  it  not  be  the  same  in  respect  to  the  brain  T — p.  242. 

With  this  irrefragable  datum,  therefore,  to  proceed  upon,  that 
the  energy,  that  is  to  say  the  quantity  of  every  particular  part  of 
the  brain  depends  upon  its  size,  he  commences  his  next  chapter ; . 
the  object  of  which  is  to  shew  that,  '  as  the  brain  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  head,'  and  not,  as  some  people 
might  have  supposed,  the  head  the  principal  cause  of  the  form  and 
size  of  the  brain,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  shape  of  the 
scull  must  be  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  and  not  the  form  of 
the  brain  to  Uie  shape  of  the  scull.  This  reasoning  appears  to  us 
so  extremely  obvious  and  just,  that  we  are  quite  surprised  nature 
did  not  perceive  it.  The  factj  however,  is,  that  the  internal  form 
of  the  cranium  is  so  far  from  coinciding  with  the  external  shape  of 
it,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  shews  it  ought  to  do,  that  if  we  cast  £r  mould 
of  wax  in  the  inside  of  the  scull,  this  mould,  instead  of  presentit^ 
the  same  appearances  upon  a  smaller  scale,  as  the  scull  itself,  ex- 
hibits a  very  striking  and  obvious  difference ;  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  shape  of  the  head  depends,  in  respect  to  aome  of 
the  details  at  least,  upon  more  conditions  than  our  author  appears 
to  admit.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  difficulty  is  not  of  much 
importance,  because  otherwise  it  will  throw  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
upon  the  science  of  craniology,  which  every  body  would  lament 

As  it  is,  this  science  stands  upon  a  rock ;  because,  if  we  only  sup- 
pose that  the  energy  of  an  organ's  intellectual  power  andthequan^ 
tity^fitsmzier'mlsubstafice,  are  equivalent  expressions,  it  must  fol- 
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Wtbat  whenever  any  intellectual  power  is  remarkably  energetic,  the 
organ  by  which  it  acts  must  be  proportionably  large ;  consequently 
assaming  that  every  such  organ  must  produce  a  corresponding  pro- 
tuberance upon  the  scull,  it  is  plain,  that  the  most  prominent  part 
of  a  person's  scull  will  necessarily  point  out  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  character ;  and  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  a 
person's  character  being  known,  the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated 
may  also  be  known  by  means  of  the  protuberance  which  it  will 
produce  upon  the  cranium.     Now  as  all  this  is  proved  by  general 
reasoni/igy  and  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things,  of  course  one 
instance  is  very  properly  considered  just  as  satisfactory  an  evidence 
that  the  conclusion  is  conformable  to  fact,  as  a  hundred  would  be. 
Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to  that  part  of  the  volume  in  which  the 
several  special  faculties  and  their  respective  organs  are  pointed  out, 
we  shall  find  that,  whenever  any  sentiment  or  propensity  is  observed 
o  being  very  generally  prevalent  in  human  nature,  it  is  always 
taken  for  granted,  upon  the  strength  of  the  excellent  reasoning 
which  we  have  just  been  considering,  that  it  must  necessarily  pos- 
sess an  appropriate  organ,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  at  the 
time  to  particularise  its  exact  position.    In  like  manner,  if  the  pro-> 
found  persons  before  us  should  happen  to  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  observe  any  remarkable  protuberance  upon  a  particular  part 
of  the  head ;  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  faculty  is  supposed 
as  a  thing  of  course  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  general 
principles  which  we  have  just  been  stating.  The  specification  of  the 
unknown  organ  or  faculty  is  indeed  considered  by  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  department  of  experience,  but  the  business  of  thb  de- 
partment is  so  extremely  simplified  and  abridged  by  means  of  a 
most  beautiful  contrivance,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
notice,  as  to  render  the  duties  of  it  very  nearly  a  sinecure. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  our  author  divides  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  into  general,  common,  and  special.  Understanding 
md  sensation  are  of  the  first  class ;  the  second  consists  of  such  fa- 
colties  as  memory,  perception,  judgment,  imagination,  and  so  forth. 
'  These  expressions,'  Dr.  Spurzheim  informs  us,  '  are  common, 
and  the  respective  faculties  have  no  organs,  but  every  peculiar  me- 
mory/ judgment,  and  imagination,  as  of  space,  number,  form,  co- 
lour, tune,  &c.  have  their  particular  organs.'  Q75.  Upon  this 
principle  of  classification,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
that  the  number  of  these  special  faculties  would  be  almost  without 
limit ;  but  as  the  human  scull  is  large  enough  to  admit  only  of  a  very 
small  number  of  distinct  protuberances,  Dr.  Gall  and  our  author 
were,  it  seems,  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  claims  of  all 
except  thirty-three  to  the  honour  of  an  appropriate  organ. 
These  are,  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  exquisite  phraseology,  amative- 
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ness  or  physical  love  ;  philoprogenitiveness  (or  love  of  offspring); 
inhabitivenesSy  or  a  love  (as  far  as  we  can  understand)  of  dwelling 
in  elevated  situations  ;  adhesiveness  or  attachment;  combativenesi; 
destructiveness ;  constructiveness  (or  love  of  building) ;  covetive- 
ness;  secretiveness  (or  love  of  stealing);  self-love;  approbation; 
cautiousness ;  benevolence ;  veneration  (or  religion) ;  hope ;  idea- 
lity (an  omnigenous  faculty) ;  individuality  (or  of  attention  to  paiw 
ticulars);  form;  size;  weight;  colour;  space;  order;  time;  luinH 
ber;  tune;  language;  comparison;  causality;  wit;  imitation. 

Now,  as  we  observed  before,  if  we  consider  the  very  great  varkty 
of  ideas  besides  those  of  time,  weighty  number^  andsofortb,  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  apprehending,  as  well  as  the  many  senti- 
ments of  which  it  is  susceptible,  besides  the  love  of  murder,  steal* 
ing,  building,  and  so  on,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  the  number  ^ 
of  our  faculties  as  stated  by  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  though  if  we  remember  that  each  faculty  has  iti  -; 
distinct  organ  in  the  brain,  and  distinct  protuberance  upon  thescuDi   i 
our  surprise  may  perhaps  be  excited  to  find  them  so  numerous.   , 
The  first  of  these  difficulties,  however,  exists  only  in  appearance,  •  ■: 
because  by  so  very  obvious  a  stratagem,  as  merely  iooseuifig  the  sig- 
nification of  a  word,  the  same  organ  may  be  made  to  serve  such  a 
variety  of  purposes,  and  to  accommodate  so  many  dissimilar  quali- 
ties, that  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  to  the  number  of  thirtjh 
three  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

In  order  to  shew  the  singular  utility  of  this  artifice  we  shall  se- 
lect, almost  at  random,  two  or  three  examples. 

We  are  informed  that  one  of  Dr.  GalFs  fellow-students  possess- 
ed so  excellent  a  memory  for  places,  that '  he  never  forgot  the  spot 
where  he  had  found  a  bird's  nest,  but  always  found  it  again  with- 
out having  made  any  artificial  marks.'  Now  this  wonderful  boy 
had  a  protuberance  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  which 
reached  nearly,  half  way  on  each  side  of  it.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  this  protuberance  indicated  the  organ  of '  local  memory.'  Sub- 
sequently Dr.  Gall  met  an  old  woman  of  Munich,  who  had  been 
all  her  life  haunted  with  a  most  violent  propensity  to  travel  about; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  this  old  woman  of  Munich  had  a  protube- 
rance upon  her  forehead  exactly  similar  to  the  one  which  we  have 
just  mentioned.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  faculty  of  local 
'memory  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  propensity  to  iraveL  Af- 
terwards Dr.  Gall  found  that  the  same  organ,  wiuch  he  calls  that 
of  '  space,'  (from  its  being  so  spacious  we  presume,)  '  makes  the 
landscape  painter — -judges  of  symmetry — measures  space  and  dis- 
tance — ogives  notions  of  perspectives — and  is  strongly  manifested  in 
the  busts  of  Newton,  Cooke,  and  Columbus.'  Again,  we  ar«  in- 
formed, that  to  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  conceal.or  of  «eer^- 
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iiotneis,  we  must  ascribe  ^  cunning,  pradence,  the  savoir  f(Ur€, 
k  capacity  of  finding  means  necessary  to  succeed^  hypocrisy^  liea, 
Mrigues,  dissimulation^  duplicity,  falsehood;  in  poets  the  talent 
tff finding  out  interesting  plots  far  romances  and  dramatic  pieces^ 
aad  finally  slyness  ia  animals.'  40^  In  like  manner  we  are  told 
ftit  the  organ  of  constnictiveness  or  of  a  propensi^  to  build,  is 
iound  in  mechamdanSf  arcbitects^  sculptors,  painters,  milliners, 
bck-makers,  watch-makers,  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  turners,  and 
fdd  mice.  *  Adversaries  of  our  doctrine,'  says  Dr.  Spur^heim^ 
imay  ridicule  a  comparison  between  Raphael,  a  mUliner,  and  a 
fdd  mouse;*  but,  as  he  very  appositely  remarks,  '  does  not  the 
ibth  jcreep  by  means  of  organs  similar  to  those  by  means  of  which 
the  horse  gallops  ?  does  not  the  ass  cry  by  the  same  organ  by  means 
if  which  a  Catalani  sings  ? — 39 1  • 

:  This  is  quite  admirable,  and  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  very  happiest 
Bumner ;  nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  his 
'.  adversaries'  were  to  observe  that,  if  it  be  permitted  to  apply  so 
noveable  a  rule  as  is  here  used  to  the  different  characters  which  we 
Bieet  with,  the  same  protuberance  may  be  made  a  common  measure 
for  the  most  heteroclite  qualities,  and  consequently  ceases,  practi- 
cally speaking,  to  be  a  criterion  with  regard  to  any ;  so  that  even 
admitting  this  system  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  be  ever 
10  plausible  as  an  hypothesis,  it  cannot  possibly  derive  any  sort  of 
^evidence  from  experience. 

for  the  same  reason  it  is  equally  impossible  to  contradict  it 
from  experience ;  because,  supposing  we  were  to  meet  with  two 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  in  every  respect,  having 
however  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  some  particular  part  of 
their  head ;  yet  if  it  so  happened  that  one  was  a  great  mathemati^ 
eian  and  the  other  an  excellent  landscape  painter,  or  oue  of  them 
a  tasteful  milliner  dnd  the  other  an  ingenious  locksmith,  or  one 
of  diem  a  notorious  liar,  and  the  other  an  admirable  dramatic 
writer.  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim  immediately  exclaim  that 
ihqf  have  at  least  one  faculty  as  well  as  one  protuberance  in  com- 
mon, and  that  therefore  their  theory  stands  good.  It  is,  however, 
evident,  that  if  these  ingenious  personages  be  permitted  to  define 
nhat  they  mean  by  this  or  that  faculty,  merely  according  to  the 
convenience  of  their  particular  system,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
lame  cerebral  organ  enabled  Newton  to  discover  the  law  of  gra-r 
mtation,  and  Columbus  to  discover  the  New  Worlds  for  no  rea- 
son except  that,  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
couat  for  their  having  so  remarkable  a  prominence  upon  the  middle 
part  of  the  forehead,  there  can  be  no  end  to  systems  of  phy- 
siognomy :  since  upon  the  same  principles,  another  person  might, 
wiA  equal  facibty,  demonstrate,  that  the  character  of  the  mind 
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is  manifested  by  the  length  of  the  fingers  or  the  colour  of  Urn 
hair. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  mischievous  tendency  <rfdw 
doctrines  which  we  have  been  examining ;  upon  this  subject  we 
shall  say  but  litde.  To  prove  the  immorality  of  a  philosophical 
theory  is  not  to  give  a  logical  proof  of  its  unsoundness  ;  while  weigh- 
ing the  probability  of  any  speculative  opinion,  such  an  argument 
may  fairly  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale^  but  properly  speakimg, 
it  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  abstract  weight  of  those  hj 
which  the  opinion  is  in  itself  supported.  These  last  ought  always 
to  be  examined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  themselves ;  in  which  case^ 
if  they  should  appear  to  be  directly  absurd,  it  is  labour  lost  to 
prove  that  they  are  also  collaterally  mischievous.  The  labonri 
nowever,  which  we  should  lose  on  the  present  occasion,  would  not 
be  very  great,  because  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  even  the 
disciples  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  understand,  that  a  doctrine  which  ex- 
plicitly teaches  us  to  believe  that  a  man  may  assassinate  his  wife, 
and  yet  be  a  very  good-natured  sort  of  person  in  other  respects, 
provided  he  happens  to  liave  a  bump  upon  a  particular  part  ofkii 
aeadf  is  of  a  character  much  too  liberal  for  the  present  state  of 
society. — p.  565. 

We  shall  therefore  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  physiognomical  system  which  we  have  been  examming  leads 
to  materialism  or  fatalism  y  or  atheism;  nor  whether  it  may  be  made 
subservient  to  good  or  to  bad  uses :  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  ca« 
pable  of  being  applied  to  no  use  whatever,  except  that  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  two  excellent  persons  whom  we  have 
so  often  had  occasion  to  name.  Before  we  conclude,  however, 
which  we  are  most  heartily  desirous  of  doing,  our  abstract  of  the 
principal  ailments  upon  which  Dr.  Grail's  theory  is  founded,  it 
may  perhaps  be  expected  that  we  should  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  support  which  it  is  said  to  derive  from  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system. 

-  Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  Dr.  Gall  or  Dr.  Spur^ 
heim,  or  both  of  them,  every  praise  for  the  discoveries  which  thc^ 
may  have  made  in  this  department ;  we  allow  them  every  merit 
for  their  manner  of  dissecting  the  brain,  for  having  shewn  that  it 
is  a  fibrous  substance,  that  the  nerves  of  the  body  have  their  origin 
in  the  respective  parts  of  it,  and  not  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
and  for  having  stated  the  morbid  phenomena  of  hydrocephalus  much 
more  clearly  than  has  been  attempted  heretofore :  but  in  what  re* 
spect  these  discoveries,  however  ingenious  they  may  be,  can  be 
supposed  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  we  confess,  altc^ether  above  our  comprehension.  It  was. 
undoubtedly  very  foolish  to  conclude  that  the  neryes  had  thw 
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erigiii  at  a  particular  point  in  the  brain,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  the  mind  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  and  indivisible 
ubitance ;  but  surely  to  conclude  that  the  mind  is  not  a  simple 
•nd  indivisible  substance^  merely  because  the  nerves  do  not  termi-* 
nte  at  a  point  and  have  not  their  origin  in  the  brain,  is  at  least 
efoally  foolish.  Physical  unity,  as  is  justly  observed  in  the  report 
of  the  French  Institute,  is  one  thing,  and  metaphysical  simplicittf 
II  another ;  and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  mind  is  situated  in  the 
itomacb,  with  Van  Helmont,  or  in  the  pineal  gland,  with  Desr 
cartes,  or  with  our  author  that  it  is  distributed  through  the  whole 
mbstance  of  the  encephalon,  not  a  single  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
that  we  are  able  to  perceive,  for  the  enlargement  of  our  metaphysi* 
cal  knowledge,  which  is  worth  the  goose-quill  that  we  are  now 
writing  with. 

'  But  however  little  light  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
may  throw  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  generally  speaking, 
yet  there  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  morbid  appearances  of 
the  cerebral  parts,  which  would  appear  to  be  quite  conclusive  against 
the  particular  theory  of  Dr.  Gall.  In  hydrocephalus,  for  example, 
the  cases  are  numerous  of  persons  who,  with  several  pounds  of 
water  in  the  brain,  have  lived  to  considerable  age,  without  any 
sensible  injury  either  to  their  understanding  or  to  their  character 
in  general.  The  operation  of  this  disease  upon  the  brain  is  so 
pow^ul,  that  the  substance  of  it,  judging  from  appearances^ 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  actually  dissolved  and  destroyed  by 
it.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  however  shewn,  with  a  good 
deal  of  probability,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  so  far  certainly 
they  have  obviated  an  objection  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
fate  decisive.  But  surely,  if  the  mental  operations  be  so  identified 
with  fbe  cerebral  parts,  as  they  seem  to  suppose,  such  a  preternaturaji 
distension  of  the  substance  on  which  all  the  functions  of  the  mind 
depend,  ought  at  all  events  to  be  attended  with  corresponding  effects 
of  some  sort  or  other.  If  the  organs  of  sight  or  hearing  be  im-» 
paired,  the  consequences  are  well  known ;  bow  it  happens  that  the 
iHgans  of  thinking  and  foelifig  may  be  afflicted  with  the  most  por- 
tentous disorders,  and  yet  the  operations  of  thinking  and  of  feeling 
continue  unaltered  and  undisturbed.  Dr.  Spurzheim  does  not  think 
it  prudent  to  explain. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part 
if  the  encephalon  which  has  not,  in  one  case  or  another,  been  found 
iefective ;  large  masses  of  the  brain  may  be  extracted ;  Dr.  Spurs* 
icim  himself  mentions  instances  in  which  bullets  have  been  found 
nk;  nay,  he  even  tells  us  of  a  case  which  Dr.  Gall  was  witness  to,  of 
I  clergyman  who  had  lost  one  half  of  it  by  suppuration ;  and  yet  in 
lone  of  these  cases  (and  similar  ones  are  innumerable)  do.the  in* 
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telketual  powert  appear  to  have  suffered  the  iUgJUeti  injury  or  im^ 
terruption. 

Surely  these  factn  would  seem  to  be  conclusive;  that  whole  facvk 
ties  should  he  takeu  out  of  the  head  and  yet  none  of  them  be  missed, 
that  a  man  should  lose  half  his  brainSy  and  yet  suffer  no  dimmutioB 
of  mind,  would  seem  to  imply  that  we  cotild  do  almost  as  well 
without  brains  as  with  them,  and  at  all  events  must  be  allowed  t(^ 
look  very  unfavourably  upon  a  tiieory  which  makes  the  quantity  of 
a  man's  brains  the  measure  of  bis  understanding.  But  it  must  bt 
no  common  difficulty  that  will  appal  the  stout  hearts  of  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim.  According  to  them,  these  facts,  instead  of  suU 
verting  their  system,  merely  prove  that  nature  must  have  provided 
us  with  dotible  sets  of  faculties,  one  on  one  side  of  the  head  and 
another  on  the  other. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  fact  which  may  be  partly  ascertained  bjf 
actual  examination  of  tlie  encephalon ;  does  it  then  appear  that  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  coincide  in  all  tlieir  parts;  that  the 
corresponding  convolutions  are  similarly  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  head  ?  in  short,  is  there  any  argunieiU  whatever  from  anatomy 
in  favour  of  such  an  hypothesis  ?  By  no  means ;  on  the  contrary^ 
not  only  the  lobes  of  different  brains  are  not  similar,  but  in  the 
same  brain  the  cerebral  masses  of  the  two  hemispheres  do  not  coin* 
cide  in  any  one  respect.  How  then  is  it  to  be  proved  that  Wd  are 
provided  with  a  double  set  of  organs  ?  marry,  by  analogy;  we  have 
two  eyes,  and  two  ears,  and  two  arms,  and  two  legs:  why  then  should 
we  not  be  provided  with  two  sets  of  faculties  i  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  should  be  so  provided,  because  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  that  the  theory  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzhekn  can  be 
true ;  but  whether  or  not  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  really 
ARE  so  provided,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 

We  have  now,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  put  our  readers  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  this  famous  '  Physiognomi-' 
cal  System'  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Whatever  arguments 
seemed  to  possess  any  pretensions  to  the  name,  we  have,  as  we 
went  along,  generally  endeavoured  to  refute ;  others  we  have  merely 
stated,  because,  to  enter  into  a  grave  discussion  of  •very  foolish 
thing  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  may  happen  to  mistake  for  a  piece  of 
reason,  would  have  been  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  superfluous  labour.- 
It  is  plain,  that  almost  all  the  facts  which  our  author  adduces,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  analogies  either  between  mind  and  matter^- 
or  else  between  the  organization  of  man  and  other  animals.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  little  need  be  said  ;  we  have  no  reasoUi^ 
from  any  thing  which  we  know  of  either,  to  suppose  that  mind  and 
ttkatter  possess  any  one  property  in  common ;  and  consequently 
Ibose  who,  after  aQ  that  has  been  so  often  said  upon  the  subject^ 
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irill  still  persist  in  instituting  analogies  between  them^  ai^  obviously 
a  description  of  persons  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
lound  reasoning,  and  who  therefore  can  have  no  more  right  to  be 
Inard  upon  a  speculative  question  than  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
demeuts  of  mathematics,  respecting  the  merits  of  a  theorem  of 
Newton.     With  respect  to  comparative  anatomy^  the  case  is  per' 
hps  not  altogether  the  same  ;  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  al-» 
Widy  satisfactority  proved  as  a  general  position^  that  every  part  of 
^  Ae  brain  has  its  distinct  intellectual  function  to  perform^  we  will 
lot  deny  but  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  function  of  the  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  brain  in  other  animals  might  often  assist  a  skilful 
observer  to  determine  the  function  of  the  particular  cerebral  parts 
ia  the  case  of  die  human  subject.     We  will  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  suppose  that  the  general  proposition  has  been  de* 
iKoustmted  ;  let  us  then  see  in  what  manner  the  argument,  from 
comparative  auatomy,  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Gall. 
We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that 

*  Dr.  Gait  observed  in  animals  which  have  a  great  propensity  to' 
elevated  situations,  as  in  the  chamois  "and  wild  goat,  a  protuberance 
vhich  he  identifies  with  the  organ  that,  in  mankind,  produces  pride  and 
haughtiness.  One  variety  of  rats  lives  in  canals,  cellars^  and  the  lower 
farts  of  houses,  another  dwells  in  hai/'lofts.  The  difference  of  their  or- 
ganization (credut  Juda)us  Apella!)  is  very  sensible.  Now  the  place 
where  both  organs  are  situated,  viz.  the  organ  of  self-love  in  man,  and 
the  instinct  of  physical  height  in  animals,  Dr.  Gall  thinks  are  in  the  same 
place  of  the  head.  Me  supports  his  opinion  by  the  natural  expressions 
by  which  the  sentiment  of  pride  is  manifested,  that  is,  the  wiwiicArry  ojf 
this  facultif  is  allied  with  physical  elevation.  From  the  earliest  infancy 
proud  children  are  pleased  with  fnoiiniing  vpon  chairs,  in  order  to  be  upon 
a  level  with  adult  persons.  Adtdts  of  little  stature  often  do  the  same, 
(that  is,  mount  upon  chairs,)  in  order  to  gratify  their  self-lace.  Proud 
persons  keep  their  bodies  upright,  their  gait  is  haughty.  In  general,  all 
expressions  of  pride  and  superiority  are  combined  with  some  physical 
elevation.  Kings  and  emperors  sit  upon  elevated  thrones,  &c.  Is  it 
then  surprizing  that  the  same  organ  presides  over  physical  and  moral  elc" 
vations,  if  there  &c  so  many  relations  bettaeen  tkemf — Such  is  the  rea<^ 
soning  of  Dr.  Gall.'— 36'5. 

We  must,  ho\^  ever,  do  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  justice  to  say,  that  it 
appears  this  was  too  much  even  for  him  to  swallow  ;  and  liis  pro- 
test is  admirably  characteristic. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  says  this  last  profound  person,  ^  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  confound  the  instinct  of  physical  height  with  the  moral  seuti- 
loent  of  self-love  and  pride.  I  believe  it  possible  to  have  a  great  opi- 
nion of  one's  own  person  in  all  regions  and  countries.  The  expressions 
or  manifestations  of  haughty  persons,  for  instance,  their  mounting  vpom 
chairs  in  order  to  be  higher  and  greater,  this  behaviour  of  children, 
ia  order  to  be  on  a  level  with  adult  persons,  the  haughty  gait  of  proud 
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persons,  &c.  do  not  at  all  prove  the  identity  of  both  mentioned  organs. 
Examine  what  kind  of  proud  children  mount  upon  chairs  and  tables  in 
order  to  shew  their  height.     I  am  sure  they  are  children  to  ^'hom  cer* 
tain  things  have  been  interdicted  because  they  are  still  little ;  or  in 
general,  children  who  have  observed  the  advantages  of  grown  up  per- 
sons, in  whose  presence  adult  age  has  been  praised.     Say  to  such  indi- 
viduals, that  those  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  company,  or  at 
its  lower  part,  occupy  their  places  by  way  of  distinction,  and  they  will 
endeavour  to  occupy  the  place  which  is  praised.    Thus  I  separate  the    j 
instinct  which  carries  animals  to  physical  elevation  from  the  sentimeot    j 
which  produces  self-love  and  pride,  and  I  seek  for  two  different  or-    | 
gans/— 36Y,  36'8.  ] 

We  have  given  these  quotations,  not  merely  by  way  of  shewing  i 
the  exquisite  absurdity  of  the  method  by  which  Doctprs  Gall  aod  ^ 
Spurzheim  reason,  but  also  ag  a  faic  specimen  of  the  general  style  and  ; 
manner  in  which  the  volume  before  us  is  written  ;  and  we  will  ask  ^ 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  own  admirers,  whether  such  strange  uonsoue  ^ 
was  ever  before  put  to  paper.  Because  proud  people  get  upon  i 
chairs  and  tables,  and  kings  and  emperors  sit  upon  elevated 
thrones,  therefore  they  must  be  endued  with  an  organ  io  commoD 
with  rats  who  live  in  hay-lofts !  -. 

Again,  we  are  told,  that 

*  Dr.  Gall  observed  a  distinct  protuberance  on  the  posterior  part  oC 
the  sculls  of  women,  and,  in  comparing  the  sculls  of  his  collection,  h< 
found  a  similar  elevation  in  the  sculls  of  children  and  on  those  of  men- 
kies  ;  consequently  it  was  necessary  io  point  out  a  faculty  common  to  tkm 
ail.  During  five  years,  he  was  occasionally  occupied  with  this  consi- 
deration. He  was  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  his  difficulty  relative  to 
this  protuberance  to  hfs  auditors,  and  a  clergyman  ^vho  attended  him 
observed  that  monkies  have  much  attachment  to  their  offspring.  Gall 
examined  this  idea.  In  fine,  he  found  that  this  protuberance,  wbidi 
is  situated  immediately  above  that  of  physical  love,  or  amativeness, 
corresponds  with  the  general  protuberance  of  th^  occiput,  and  is  the 
organ  of  philoprogenitiveness.' — 36 1 . 

Now  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  far  surpasses  even  the  rats: 
because  monkies,  women,  aud  children  have  a  protuberance  above 
the  occiput,  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  poiiU  out  a  /acuity 
common  to  them  all;  and  this  faculty,  which  is  common  to  mon- 
kies, women,  and  children,  is  tlie  love  of  their  offspring!     Be  it  ob- 
served, that  Dr.  Gall  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  grown  up 
people  possess  this  faculty,  but  only  women ;  it  must  therefore  be  a 
faculty  which  leaves  the  other  sex,  when  they  come  to  years  of  ma 
turity  ;  but  why  Providence  should  bestow  upon  us  a  faculty  at 
an  age  when  it  can  be  of  no  possible  use,  and  take  it  away  just  at 
the  very  time  when  it  would  be  wanted,  is  a  difficulty  which  can  be 
explained  only  upon  the  principles  of  cruuioscopy. 

Enough 
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.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  shew  what  degree  of  faith  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  evidence  adduced  from  comparative  anatomy^ 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Gall's  system-  Supposing,  however,  that  this 
part  of  the  subject  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  prudence 
vi^  good  sense,  still,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  plain  that  compara- 
tive anatomy  furnishes  a  sort  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  re- 
ceived until  the  general  theory  of  Dr.  Gall,  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  cerebral  parts,  has  been  fully  proved.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say,  that  this  has  not,  in  any  degree,  been  accomplished  ;  but  even 
allowing  that  the  arguments  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in- 
itead  of  being  sheer  jionsense,  had  been  ever  so  ingenious  and  acute, 
still  they  could  not  throw  the  slightest  probability  upon  the  doctrine 
which  they  wish  to  establish;  because  that  doctrine  is  matter  of 
fact,  and  matter  of  fact  never  can  be  proved  by  reasoning  a  priori. 

It  is  ttlways  a  sufficient  refutation  of  opinions  which  can  be  veri- 
fied only  by  reference  to  facts,  when  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  was 
not  from  facts  that  they  were,  in  the  (irjjt  instance,  deduced.  No- 
thing, it  is  plain,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  coijstruct  theories  upon 
mere  abstract  possibilities,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  shall  not 
be  manifestly  contradicted  by  experience ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  may  sonietiiues  be  difficult  to  refute  them  by  general  reason- 
ing. But  the  chances  against  any  such  theory  being  really  confor- 
mable to  truth,  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  necessarily  so 
great,  that  a  sober  mind  will  seldom  require  any  other  evidence 
Aan  the  history  of  its  origin  for  rejecting  it.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  whether  every  protuberance  upon  the  head  be  or  be  not 
the  sign  of  some  particular  cliaracier  of  the  mind,  is  clearly  a  ques- 
tion of  fact ;  let  it  therefore  be  proved  to  be  a  fact,  as  all  other  facts 
are  proved;  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  investigate  the  theory  of 
it:  in  such  a  case,  the  explanation  which  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim propose  would  at  least  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  heard.  But 
these  ingenious  personages,  instead  of  founding  the  theory  which 
tbey  propose,  upon  the  fact  in  question,  actually  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  fact  itself  bt/  the  mere  abstract  probability  of 
their  theoiy.  What  the  value  of  this  probability  may  be,  we  will 
not  now  inquire  ;  but  the  procedure  itself  is  so  flagrant  a  departure 
from  all  the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  and  even  of  common  sense, 
as  would  be  sufficient,  independently  of  all  other  objections,  to 
justify  us  not  only  in  refusing  to  give  any  credit  to  their  pretended 
discoveries,  but  almost  in  refusing  to  take  the  proof  of  them  into 
consideration. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  plan  which  we  should  h^ve  adopted ;  and  but 
for  the  disgraceful  circumstance  that  there  are  some,  even  of  the 
facility,  in  diis  country,  who  profess  the  faith  of  tliis  New  Jeru- 
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salem  in  philosophy,  we  should  certainly  owe  some  apology  tc 
the  more  sensible  part  of  our  readers,  for  having  so  long  detainee 
their  attention,  upon  a  book  so  utterly  unworthy  of  their  notice 
Possibly  Dr.  Spurzheim  may  think  that  some  apolc^  is  also  dw 
to  him  for  the  freedom  of  our  remarks.  Now  we  shall  be  sorry  i 
we  have  given  offence  even  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  :  but  misfortune) 
which  have  been  anticipated  fall  only  with  half  their  force.  Oui 
author  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  certain  description  of  persons  '  wh( 
become  fierce  whenever  they  see  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  man^ 
and  that  therefore  he  is  '  far  from  expecting  that  ignorance  am 
knavery  will  not  attack  his  doctrine  with  abuse ;  but  what  does  no 
man  abuse  V  Now  when  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  man  thui 
roundly  accuses  his  adversaries  of  ignorance  and  knavery^  he  cai 
have  no  very  just  right  to  complain  of  those  who  merely  chai^ 
him  with  folfy.  This  then  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  *  the  head 
and  front'  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  '  offending :'  for  notwithstanding  the 
sovereign  contempt  which  he  seems  to  entertain  for  all  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  and  the  very  erroneous  estimate  which 
he  has  formed  of  his  own  capacity,  we  take  him  to  be  a  simple, 
good-natured  man ;  and  as  he  is  clearly  gifted  with  no  greater  share 
of  sense  than  we  should  suppose  indispensable  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  make  no  doubt  that  he  devoutly  believes  in  all  the 
amazing  absurdities  which  he  preaches  :  a  merit,  by  the  bye,  whicb 
from  certain  crumbs  of  information  that  we  have  picked  up  here 
and  there  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  a  good  deal  more  than  we 
feel  disposed  to  allow  Dr.  Gall. 


Art.  IX.  j4n  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jwn^ 
Laws.  By  Thomas  nice,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  late  of  Trinity  Coll^ 
Cambridge.     London:  Murray.   1815.  8vo.  pp.  120. 

npHIS  little  work  is  a  jewel  of  its  kind — a  lucky  example  of  tht 
^   ease  with  which  a  writer  of  genius  may  give  to  the  most  vulga 
or  ordinary  subject  all  the  graces  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  interes 
of  novelty. 

In  a  former  Number  we  congratulated  the  Antiquarian  Societ 
on  the  possession  of  such  a  miracle  of  sagacity  as*  Mr.  Wansey 
we  little  expected  that  even  this  learned  body  could  so  soon  hav 
produced  a  rival  to  that  profound  and  entertaining  writer.  ' 

A  title-page  more  unpromising  of  literary  amusement  we  hav< 
seldom  read;  the  interior  of  an  Irish  Grand  Jury  room,  with  its  de 
tails  of  presentments,  traverses,  fiats,  and  accounting  affidavits 
seems  likely  to  afford  little  scope  for  the  elegancies  of  style.     Pro 
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Jesse  quam  placere  Mould  have  appeared  an  appropriate  motto 
fir  such  ao  inquiry.  Our  readers  then  will  be  better  able  to  par-* 
tike  than  to  measure  our  astonishment^  at  finding  this  hopeless 
Mibject  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  ancient  and  modem  litera*- 
tiufe — the  highest  names  in  poetry  and  oratory  giving  their  evi- 
dence on  the  best  manner  of  making  Irish  roads — Cicero  going  die 
Munster  Circuit  with  Mr.  Baron  George,  and  Cervantes  assisting 
Mr,  Justice  Day  mjiatting  the  account hig  affidavits  for  the  Barony 
of  Lower  Connelloe. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  our  readers  will  suspect  that  in  our 
partiality  to  this  new  and  splendid  phenomenon,  we  a  little  exagge* 
mte  the  wonder  which  Mr.  Rice  has  performed,  but  we  trust  that 
the  extracts  we  shall  make  will  perfectly  justify  our  admiration  of 
this  young  author. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Rice,  however  fond  of  ornament,  been  wholly  in-« 
attentive  to  the  more  solid  object  of  utility;  he  has,  we  shall  see, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  subject  interesting  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  little  inclined  to  such  discussions;  he  w^s  us 
to  his  object  by  the  seductions  of  Virgil  and  Spenser,  and  (we  may 
say  without  a  metaphor)  absolutely  strews  the  highway  with  flowers. 
Tlie  first  page  offers  a  happy  instance  of  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
literary  attainments.  His  work  is  preceded  by  two  quotations, 
one  from  Lucian  in  the  original  Greek;  the  other,  an  Italian  sen* 
tence,  judiciously  selected  from  the  works  of  Davila.  Mr.  Rice 
does  not  any  where  condescend  to  translate  his  quotations ;  which 
proves,  either  that  the  Irish  country-gentlemen  are  educated  in  a 
very  superior  style  to  ours,  or — what  may  possibly  be  Mr.  Rice's 
own  modest  apprehension — that  the  ancient  and  foreign  languages 
are  quite  as  intelligible  to  ordinary  reader^  as  any  translation  he 
might  make  of  them. 

We  therefore  do  not  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Rice's  proceedings  on  this  point,  yet  we  cannot  but  wish,  if  it  were 
only  for  our  own  personal  ease  and  comfort,  tha^  he  had  now  and 
aien  acquainted  us,  if  not  with  the  meaning,  at  least  with  the 
connexion  of  tl^e  quotation  with  his  subject  :  for  instance,  the  pas- 
sage from  Lucian  is — we  quote  from  the  first  page — 

Axovcrali  vq  tJtii  vix.n>  loc  wp»yiJiMl»,      Mtxpoy  vfAiv  Uf  opart  %  onet^iatoit.xen 

This  all  learned  readers  in  England,  and  all  country-gentlemen 
io  Ireland,  well  know  is  a  kind  of  official  niemorial,  a  representa- 
tion of  Charon  to  Mercury,  that  his  boat  is  hardly  Styx-worthy  x 
*  Hear,'  (says  the  infernal  navigator,)  '  how  matters  stand ;  my 
boat  is  small,  as  you  see,  and  crazy,  and  full  of  leaks;  and  if  n(^ 
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properly  trimmed,  she  may  cliance  to  capsize.'  This,  it  must  be 
owned,  does  not  seem  a  very  appropriate  text  for  a  commentary  on 
turnpikes.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Rice  has,  besides  this 
treatbe  on  high  roads,  written  another  on  canals^  and  that  the  motto 
intended  for  the  latter  has,  by  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  (Mr.  Mur- 
ray should  look  to  it,)  been  transferred  to  the  former, 

"^rhe  Italian  quotation  seems,  at  first  sight,  equally  inapplicable,  j 
'  Some  nations,'  says  Davila  to  his  patron,  ^  \vere  accustomed  to  f 
expose  their  sick  in  the  public  way,  in  order  that  the  ^ity  of  the  ! 
passers-by  might  supply  those  medicines  or  that  advice  which  might  ^ 
be  considered  as  useful  in  their  cases.'  ^Jliis  looks  like  an  iatro-  j 
duction  to  a  work  on  hospitals ;  but  on  a  closer  examination,  ^e  f 
perceive  it  to  be  an  occult  allusion  to  Mr.  Rice  and  his  Reviewers. 
This,  therefore,  is  high  matter,  with  which  the  reader  can  have 
nothing  to  do. 

But  we  have  yet  a  grievance  to  notice  :  not  content  with  keeping 
us  in  ignorance  of  the  '  connexion  of  his  quotations,'  Mr.  Rice  '■ 
commonly  contrives  to  leave  us  in  doubt  of  their  use.  Thus,  hav-  - 
ing  observed  (p.  24)  that  ^  a  landlord  may  not  only  assist  his 
tenants'  distresses,  but  enable  them  to  assist  themselves,'  he  gives, 
as  the  accompaniment  or  corollai^  of  this  profound  axiom,  the 
following  distich  from  Cervantes,  which,  he  tells  us,  we  are  *  nevei 
to  forget.' 

Se  yo  non  me  quardo 
Mai  me  quardoreis.' 

Now  whether  this  '  memorable'  abracadabra  is  to  be  repeated 
forward  and  backward,  or  inclosed  in  a  silk  bag  and  worn  round 
the  neck,  we  are  not  told,  and,  in  its  present  state,  we  can  make 
no  use  of  it  whatever. 

Again ;  at  p.  0,2,  Mr.  Rice  says 

'  Ify  by  possibility,  it  happens  that  men  of  distressed  circumstances  . 
and  relaxed  principles  are  placed  upon  the  grand  jury,  (and  in  what 
country  do  not  some  such  individuals  exist  ?)  the  result  becomes  more 
unfortunate.' 

Here  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  caught  his  meaning ;  but 
the  explanation  which  he  immediately  subjoins,  and  which  we  copy 
to  a  letter^  convinces  us  that  we  are  still  far  to  seek  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  Mr.  Rice,  and  that  we  neither  comprehend  his  doctrines 
nor  his  language.  This  is  the  key  to  the  aphorism  Just  quoted — 
*  Dautant  que  ce  sont  les  dames  qui  out  fait  la  fondation  du  Co- 
cuage,  et  que  ce  sont  elles  qui  font  les  maris  cocus,  j'ay  voulu 
mettre  ce  discours  parmy  ce  livre. — Brantoine,  FimmesGa^ 
lantes' 
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}  shall  now  offer  our  readers  an  example,  of  the  manner  is 
the  body  of.  the  argument  is  conducted. 

order  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the  Irish  grand  jury  laws^ 
not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  principal  statutes, 
have,  in  their  turn,  been  enacted,  condemned,  and  repealed/ 

8  our  readers  perceive  is  a  plaiii  statement,  and  seems  to 
se  a  dry  and  not  very  eloquent  detail.  Observe,  however, 
nexpectedly  and  vivaciously  the  author  handles  this  iwjpro- 
;  topic. 

lis  phantasmagoria  of  acts  of  parliament  will  appear.  It  is  apprer 
],  exceedingly  dull :  but  the  stupid  exhibition  is  rendered  neces* 
f  the  arguments  vt^hich  it  may  suggest.  We  may  wander  amidst 
ratacombs  of  departed  statutes,  without  any  reveremre,  towards 
ghty  dead.  No  Sybil  leads  the  way  through  Elysian  fields,  but 
bin  view  is  barrenness  and  desolation ;  ' 

"  A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan.*' 

e  rapid  succession  of  these  abortive  and  short-lived  statutes,  re- 
»  the  passing  figures  in  Holbein's  Triumphs  of  Deaths  and  the 
»uple  in  the  ghostly  train  might  be  allowed  to  address  their  fol- 
in  the  spectral  chorus  of  Luigi  Alaraanni, 

"**  Morti  siam  come  vedele, 
Cosi  morti  vedrem  voi ; 
Fummo  gik  come  voi  sele, 
Voi  sarete  come  noi."* — p.  10. 

:  will  now  present  our  readers  with  some  very  just  and  sober 
ks  which  Mr.  Rice  makes  on  the  oath  which  a  grand  juryinan 
not  to  reveal  the  counsels  of  hiniself  or  fellow-jurors, — of 
oath  Mr.  Rice  entirely  disapproves. 

by  should  gravel  or  pavement  become  subjects  of  mystery ;  and 
I  hills  and  building  bridges  esoteric  doctrines  ?  Whatever  the 
id  may  profess,  the  faith  of  the  multitude  cannot  believe  that 
bidden  conclaves  are  exclusively  for  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
Ian  idol ;  more  particularly,  as  they  find  themselves  the  victims 
sacrificed,  and  the  rewards  of  their  industry,  the  offerings  on  the 
owed  altar.'  *  There  has  been  many  analogies  struck  out  be- 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  proceedings  of  grand  juries : 

nefas  illic  foetum  jugulare  capellse, 

Carnibus  humanisvesci  licet.  Juv.  Sat.  xv.'-^p. -37. 

e  result  of  this  impolitic  oath  is,  as  Mr.  Rice  states,  a  me- 
>ly  one. 

any  individuals,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  {^rfo£niing  th6  obli- 
s  of  this  encouragement,  are  induced  to  shrin|:  from  the.conteist  al- 
er.  The  retreat  of  individuals,  thus  timidly  virtuous,  may  be  con- 
id  ;  but  the  system,  which  produces  it,  is  still  more  worthy  of-Cdh- 

*  <  Chorus  in  the  celebrated  Mascherata  H  Csno  della  M oite.' 

M  3  demnation. 
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demnation.  ''  Boni,  nescio  quomodo,  tardiores  sunt,  et  principiis  re-  . 
rum  neglectisad  extreraum  ipsa  deuique  necessitate  excitantur;  itaut 
nonnunquam  cunctatione  ac  tarditate  dum  otium  volunt  etiam  sine  dig- 
nitate  retinere,  ipsi  utrumque  amittant."*  It  requires  a  combination  of 
high  spirit,  and  of  unbending  resolution,  to  enter  the  torrent,  and  to 
struggle  against  its  waves.    Those  characters  are  invaluable, 

*  Who,  placed  in  scenes,  where  strong  temptations  try, 
Although  'tis  hard  to  conquer,  scorn  to  fly.  * 

*  The  Barony  of  Lower  Connelloe,  in  itself,  &c.  &c.' — pp.  39,  40.     j: 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  observe  and  admire  the  natural  and  "fc 
easy  transition  from  a  grand  juror's  conscience  to  oratory  and  poetry^  t 
and  from  oratory  and  poetry  back  again  to  the  Barony  of  Lower  \ 
Connelloe.  ^ 

The  horrors  of  grand  jury  jobbing,  as  explained  in  the  forcible   t 
language  which  Mr.  Rice  borrows  from  the  ancients  and  moderns,    i 
have  made  our  hair  stand  an  end ;  and  we  lament  to  see  that  he  is    :> 
of  opinion  that  grand  juries  are  not  capable  of  performing  the  addi- 
tional duties  which  a  reform  would  produce;   and  this  opinion 
he  states  after  the  following  manner : 

^  An  attempt  to  concentrate,  within  a  limited  sphere,  important  and 
increasing  duties,  is  absurd.  It  could  only  be  warranted  by  supposing, 
that  a  constant,  and  a  varying  quantity,  could  continually  bear  towards 
each  other  the  same  ratio.  It  is  an  attempt  to  realize  the  promises  of 
the  bottle  conjurer ;  and,  like  the  mechanical  condensation  of  air,  is 
only  calculated  to  elicit  fire  by  the  experiment.' — p.  43. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  law,  Mr.  Rice  informs  us  that  its 
provisions  are  less  numerous  than  its  faults ;  yi$  puov  v^v  ofi^iLt^ai 
Touj  o8ov7a^  >j  rovg  loixiuXoui- — p.  112.  which  seems  to  meaD|  (foj 
Mr.  Rice  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  reducing  us  to  our  guesses,) 
that '  it  is  easier  to  count  teeth  than  fingers  ;'  and  this  perspicuous 
and  valuable  quotation  is,  he  tells  us,  from  Lysias.  ap.  Dem.  Phal. 
deEloe.  §270.  .    • 

The  remedy  which  Mr.  Rice  has  for  all  these  evils  is  to  take  the 
management  of  the  roads  out  of  the  hands  of  these  local  jobbers, 
and  to  create  a  Board  of  Controul  for  the  General  Superiutend- 
ance  of  the  Highways  of  Ireland.  If  such  a  Board  should  be  esta- 
blished, Mr.  Rice's  claims  to  a  seat  at  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  over- 
looked ;  but  if  his  pursuits  or  his  profession  should  form  any  objec* 
tion  to  his  taking  one  of  those  offices,  the  case  of  Dr.  JohnsoD  and 
the  Royal  Academy  immediately  occurs  to  us  as  a  precedent  for 
conferring  an  honorary  reward  upon  Mr.  Rice, — he  may,  with 
great  propriety,  (now  that  he  has  ceased  to  illustrate  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,)  be  elected  ^  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
literature  to  the  Turnpike  Board.' 

>"  — : ■  ' 

*  '  Cic.  Orat.  pro.  Sixt.' 
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Art.  X.  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  sive  Autorumfere  jam  perditorum 
secundi  tertiique  Saeculi  Fragmenta  quae  $upersunt.  Ad  Codices 
MSS.  recensuit,  notisque  illustravit  Martinus  Josephus  Rbuth, 
S.  T.  P.  Sollegii  S.  Magdalenae  Praeses.  Oxonii.  1814.  Voll. 
I.  et  II. 

A  MONG  the  various  questions  of  theology  which  relate  to 
-^^  objects  of  secondary  importance,  scarcely  any  one  has  been 
debated  with  more  zeal  than  that  concerning  the  due  proportion  of 
authority  to  be  assigned  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  who 
haye  been  immoderately  extolled  or  depreciated  by  controvert- 
ists,  according  as  their  writings  have  seemed  to  support  or  con- 
tradict some  favourite  dogma. 

Considering  the  question  without  prejudice  or  predilection,  we 
may  safely  assume,  as  the  true  state  of  the  case,  thut  the  primitive 
Fa&ers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  but  occasionally 
deficient  in  leaining  and  judgment;  that  they  may  be  relied  upon 
in  general  for  their  statements  of  facts,  but  not  always  for  the 
constructions  which  they  put  upon  them;  diat  they  are  faithful 
reporters  of  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  church,  but  not  always 
the  most  judicious  interpreters  of  Scripture.  So  much  both  parties 
may  reciprocally  demand  and  concede;  and  more  than  this  we  do 
not  think  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  any  real  lover  of  truth. 
The  allegorical  interpreter  of  Scripture  may  be  zealous  to  establish 
the  infallibility  of  the  Fathers,  as  a  strong  hold  for  his  own  fanciful 
notions;  the  Socinian  may  reject  their  testimony  altogether,  because 
he  finds  in  their  writings  expressions  which  he  cannot  misconstrue 
nor  elude ;  but  the  sober  inquirer  will  be  careful  not  to  confound 
errors  of  judgment  with  a  wilful  perversion  of  facts ;  nor  to  reject 
the  relations  of  the  Fathers,  because  he  cannot  approve  of  their 
interpretations. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  style  or  good  sense 
of  the  eariy  writers  of  the  Christian  church,  this,  at  least,  must  be 
admitted : — ^That  they  are  credible  witnesses  as  to  what  was  the 
Apostolical  doctrine  and  discipline.— That  having  heard  and  con- 
versed with  the  Apostles,  or  with  their  nearest  followers,  they  were 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  many  parts  of  their 
writings  than  we  can  be. — ^That  having  been  selected  by  the  Apos* 
ties  themselves,  as  in  the  instances  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  to  pre- 
ride  over  certain  churches,  they  were  necessarily  faithful  guardians 
and  teachers  of  the  true  Apostolical  faith. 

It  follows  then,  that  their  writings,  and  those  of  their  immediate 
disciples,  are  the  best  sources  to  which  we  can  apply,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  its  doc* 
trines  and  practice. 
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It  is  uudoubtecHy  true,  as  our  church  expresses  it,  '  that  tlic  ■ 
Scriptures  contain  all  things  that  are  necessary  to  salvation ;'  that  i>- 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  sought  ^= 
for  hi  the  New  Testament.     But  it  was  to  be  expected,  in  the   ■>= 
natural  order  of  things,   that,   after  the  decease  of  the  Apostles,   ' 
questions  would  arise  in  the  church,  as  to  the  precise  meanhig  of  '^ 
some  of  their  expressions,  and  the  nature  of  some  of  their  iustitu-   :- 
tions,  which  none  would  be  so  competent  to  resolve  as  those,  who 
had  been  their  immediate  disciples  and  followers.     We  are  bound,   ! 
therefore,  to  regard  with  peculiar  respect  all  that  we  can  ascertain   I 
to  have  been  said  or  written  by  them,  and  not  to  condemn  precipi*   i 
lately  any  of  their  opinions  which  may  happen  to  differ  from  our 
own.   ,  That  they  are,  in  many  instances,  injudicious  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  we  have  already  allowed ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why 
this  should  detract  from  the  value  of  their  testimony,  as  witnesses 
in  matters  of  fact,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  an  oblique  and 
apparently  unintentional  manner.     Not  that  we  would  concede, 
to  its  full  extent,  even  the  charge  of  their  incompetency  as  exposi- 
tors of  the  Scripture;  they  have  not  wanted  able  defenders  to  resist 
this  imputation,  some  of  whom  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  Fathers  in  general  understood  the  New  Testament  better  than 
later  commentators.     And  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  errors  and  misapprehensions  of  the  sacred  text,  which 
have  been  raked  together  and  displayed  with  so  much  parade  by 
Whitby  and  others,  relate  to  the  Old  Testamenty  in  the  study  of 
which  they  were  misled  by  the  faulty  and   inaccurate  version  vul- 
garly attributed  to  the  Seventy  Interpreters.*    Of  those  which  con- 
cern the  New  Testament,  a  few  only  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
early  Fathers ;  the  rest  having  been  collected  from  the  Post-Nicene 
writers,  a  race  of  men  much  inferior  to  their  predecessors,  whether 
we  regard  their  learning,  their  style,  or,  what  is  of  greater  import 
tance,  their  benevolence  and  charity :  we  would  willingly  exchange 
a  great  part  of  their  writings   for  the  works   of  Melito,   or  the 
Apologies  of  Quadra tus  and  Aristides.     Hut  even  were  we  to 
allow  the  charge  which  is  urged  against  them,  of  misinterpreting, 
and  (u)unlcntioriullif)  perverting  certain  texts,  they  may  stiU.  be 
nnexceplionable    witnesses    to    the    doctrines    of    the    Christian 
church  in  their  own  times;   and  this  is   all    that  even  the  most 
orthodox  heed  contend  for.      It   must  be  rememJbered,  that  the 
consent  of  the  early  believers  in  any  particular  doctrine,  although 
it  affords  a  strong  presinnption  in  favour  of  its  truth,  is  still  but  a 
collateral  proof  of  it.    The  doctrine  itself  must,  after  all,  stand  or 

' ; 

*  <  Lcs  Peres  out  inespris^  la  langue  Hebraique,  et  d'apprendre  des  Juife :  ils  ont 
frop  faict  d'estat  4e»  septante  Interpreter.' — Scaligerana. 
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ill  by  the  words  of  Scripture.  By  ascertaining,  however,  from 
tlier  sources,  what  were  the  notions  entertained  by  the  immediate 
iaciples  of  the  Apostles,  and  propagated,  in  succession,  to  their 
^Uowers,  we  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  a  d^ree  of  proba- 
ility  little  short  of  certainty,  in  what  sense  some  parts  of  the 
Ipostolical  writings  are  to  be  understood.*  *  It  is  no  hard  matter,' 
ays  Dr.  Sherlock,  *  for  witty  men  to  put  very  perverse  senses  on 
Icripture  to  favour  their  heretical  doctrines,  and  to  defend  them 
nth  such  sophistry  as  shall  easily  impose  upon  unlearned  and 
inthinking  men :  and  the  best  way  in  this  case  is,  to  have  recourse 
o  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Christian  church ;  to  learn  from  tiience 
low  these  articles  were  understood  and  professed  by  them :  for  we 
ruinot  but  think,  that  those  who  conversed  with  the  Apostles,  and*' 
lot  only  received  the  Scriptures,  but  the  sense  and  interpretation  of 
liem  from  the  Apostles,  or  apostolical  men,  understood  the  true 
Christian  faith  much  better  than  those  at  a  further  remove.'  '  In 
Himma,'  says  Tertullian,  ^  si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id  prius 
)uod  et  ab  initio,  ab  initio  quod  ab  Apostolis,  pariter  utique  con- 
»tabit,  id  esse  ab  Apostolis  traditum,  quod  apud  ecclesias  Aposto- 
licas  fuerit  sacrosanctum.f  Cicero,  an  academic  father,  and  there^ 
Core  an  unexceptionable  witness,  has  an  observation  which  is  singu- 
larly applicable  to  the  case  in  question.  ^  Auctoribus  quidem  uti 
optimis  possumus — et  primum  quidem  omni  antiquitate ;  quae,  quo 
propius  aberat  ab  ortu  et  divina  progenie,  hoc  melius  ea  fortasse> 
qjaae  vera  erant,  cernebat.'J 

This  argument  indeed  has  appeared  so  forcible  to  some  who 
would  gladly  get  rid  of  those  authorities,  that,  in  order  to  elude  il, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  unreasonable  suppositions. 
Ignatius,  for  example,  who  was  contemporary  with  St.  John,  and 
probably  his  hearer,  and  therefore,  one'  might  suppose,  a  tolerably 
competent  judge  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  has  this  re- 
markable passage  in  one  of  his  epistles.^  Xpiarog — elg  larpig  Icrri, 
iropxixo;  xa)  wvswjxaTixof,  yevvriTog  xa)  ayevvijro^,  Iv  <rapx»  yeviiLSVos 
Bsoj.  This  testimony,  which  is  referred  to  by  Athanasius,  is  a 
Btombling  block  in  the  way  of  those  who  contend  for  the  primitive- 
of  unitarian  doctrines,  which,  not  being  able  to  surmount  it, 


•  It  was  very  disingenuous  in  Whitby  to  represent  the  advocates  of  the  Nicene  doc- 
trines as  grounding  them  upon  the  Fathers  alone,  in  opposition  to  those  who  drew  their 
6utU  from  the  Scriptures ;  wliereas  we  profess  to  establish  our  notion  from  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  as  interpreted  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  sense  of  the 
primitive  church.  Our  argument  is  surely  a  fair  que :  we  say  that  such  a  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures — you  say  that  it  is  not.  Who  shall  decide  the  question  ? 
What  better  mode  can  we  devise,  than  to  ascertain  what  the  sentiments  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  followers  were  upon  this  point?  Now  these  we  clearly 
liiicover  to  be  the  same  that  we  ourselves  entertain.  The  inference  is  plain, 
t  Contra  Marcion.  1.  4.  $  Tusc.  Qu.  12.  $  P.  61.  ed.  Voss. 

they 
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they  endeavour  to  remove  out  of  the  way,  by  supposing  that  Igna- 
tius  was  deceived  by  a  false  apostie ;  a  supposition,  of  which  the 
absurdity  is  only  outdone  by  the  Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  who 
assert  that  even  the  real  Apostles  entertained  erroneous  notions  at 
to  the  nature  of  Christ  after  his  ascension.  With  men,  who  acknow- 
ledge no  testimony  which  thwarts  their  own  ideas,  it  is  a  waste  of 
words  to  contend :  but  with  the  unprejudiced  and  candid  inqairer 
it  must  surely  have  great  weight,  to  find  an  immediate  foUower  of 
the  Apostles,  and  martyr  for  the  cause  of  truth,  thus  clearly  ei- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  primitive  church  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  Christianity.  Here  is  a  certain  opinion,  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  Christian  world  within  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  its  founders,  perhaps  even  during  the  lifetime  of  one  d 
the  Apostles,  and  inculcated  by  those  to  whom  the  Aposties  had 
committed  the  edification  of  the  church :  it  would  be  surprisiif 
indeed  if  this  important  notion  should  prove  a  fundamental  and 
dangerous  error;*  let  us  turn  then  to  the  Scriptures,  and  if  we  there 
find  any  passages  which  countenance  it,  even  though  their  meaning 
be  somewhat  obscure,  we  shall  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  true: 
much  more  shall  we  be  assured  of  it,  if  we  find  several  texts  in  which 
it  is  directly  asserted,  many  in  which  it  is  implied,  and  none  in  which 
it  is  controverted.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  testimony 
of  the  early  Fathers  appears  with  its  due  proportion  of  authority: 
(we  mean  the  historical  testimony,  for  such  in  fact  Jt  is,  which  de- 
monstrates to  us  the  belief  and  opinions  of  the  earliest  Christians 
upon  any  disputed  point :)  an  authority,  indeed,  much  less  than  that 
which  attaches  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  still  oT great  efficacy  in 
corroborating  that  interpretation  of  the  original  text,  which  the 
common  rules  of  construction  and  analogy  dictate.  We  meet  with 
several  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
translated  by  those  rules  of  language,  to  which  we  should  adhere  in 
translating  any  profane  author,  must  be  so  rendered  as  to  assert  or 
imply  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  And  when  we  find  that  they 
were  actually  understood  to  mean  this,  and  nothing  else,  by  the  very 
disciples  of  the  Apostles,  it  seems  a  strange  perversion  of  reason 
to  forsake  the  received  laws  of  interpretation;  to  adhere  at  one  time 
to  the  literal,  at  another  to  the  figurative  sense  of  words;  to  adopt,  in 
short,  in  our  treatment  of  the  sacred  text,  a  mode  of  criticism, 
iVhich,  if  applied  to  any  other,  would  be  justly  derided  as  absurd. 

*  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  church.  Bishop  Bull,  that  teamed 
and  acute  as  he  was, '  he  was  not  confident  of  his  own  conclusions  from  Scripture,  unktt 
he  found  them  supported  by  the  general  verdict  of  the  primitive  church  ;  believing  it 
easier  for  himself  to  err  in  interpreting  Scripture,  than  for  the  universal  church  to  have 
erred  from  the  beginning.'  And  without  doubt  this  sort  of  difiidence  is  highly  coid< 
niendable,  provided  it  be  not  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a  blind  and  implicit  de- 
ference to  tne  opinions  of  others.  * 
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I  hold/  observes  the  admirable  Hooker,  '  for  a  most  infallible 
lie  in  expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that  where  a  literal  con- 
traction will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the 
rorst.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and 
eluding  art;  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchemy 
etfiy  or  would  do,  the  substance  of  metals,  maketh  of  any  thing 
flmt  it  lisffeth,  and  bringeth  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.'^ 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  dissembled,  that  some  modem  authors, 
ot  content  with  attacking  the  authenticity  of  certain  portions  of 
le  epistles  attributed  to  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  have  involved 
H  Ae  VI  ritings  attributed  to  the  apostolical  Fathers  in  one  sweeping 
BDtence  of  condemnation .  We  allude  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Semlef , 
rhich  we  know  only  from  Dr.  Marsh's  report  of  them  ;•)•  and  we  coii- 
kide  that  tliese  arguments  of  the  German  divine  are  convincing  to 
)r.  Marsh,  at  least,  or  he  would  not  so  read^y  have  conceded,  that 
if  they  prove  not  the  whole  to  be  spurious,  they  prove  at  least,  that 
liese  writings  have  been  so  interpolated;  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
listingnish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  false.'  We  cannot,  how^ 
ver,  help  thinking,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  one  clear  quota- 
ion  from  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans,  made  by  Irenaeus, 
Ao  lived  only  a  few  years  after  him,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
nihenticity  of  that  epistle  at  least.j;  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
tiorbid  propensity  in  the  German  schoolmen  to  lean  towards  the 
loobting  side,  and  a  peculiarly  delicate  scent  in  tracking  out  the 
apposed  spurious  parts  of  ancient  biblical  and  theological  writings. 
tut  he  who  questions  the  authenticity  of  a  work  which  has  been  con- 
idered  as  genuine  by  so  many  learned  men  for  so  many  ages,  is 
ound  to  make  out  a  very  strong  case  before  he  can  call  for  sen- 
joce.  And  in  questions  of  this  sort,  it  is  always  easier  to  attack 
ban  to  defend :  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  antiquity,  against  the 
uthenticity  of  which  some  plausible  reasons  may  not  be  urged : 
ven  the  reveries  of  the  P^re  Hardouin  on  the  classical  poets  con- 
no  some  arguments,  drawn  from  internal  considerations,  which  it 
I  not  easy  to  controvert.  We  find  the  same  Dr.  Semler  imputing 
be  errors  of  Montanism  to  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  in 
pposition,  as  Dr.  Routh  observes,  to  the  most  direct  testimony  of 
le  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  whom  it  appefars  that  those  very 
lartyrs  assisted  at  a  council  which  condemned  the  heresy  of  Mon- 
inus  :§  so  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  internal  peculiari- 
es  is  sometimes  fallacious.  The  hypercritical  nicety  of  some  of 
le  German  controvertists  will  not  be  unaptly  described  in  the  fol- 
ding words :  ol/x^t  yap  rivag  dpti^vTTOfievovs  tw  OLXtpi^oL(riLw  Tyjg 
Aeunia\la$y  7rpo(r\u^6vTcts  §g  hmxovpov  ttjs  avda^eiag  to  eivsTv  T4va  r»v 

*  Eccles.  Foi.  V.  59.  t  Notes  ou  Michaelis,  vol.  I.  p.  360. 

I  See  Fearsoo,  Vindiciae  Ignat.  c.  6.  §  Roulb,  pp.  262.  331. 

lOTO- 
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favon,^  \ 

But  even  if  we  allow  that  the  writings,  usually  ascribed  to  the  j 
apostolical  Fathers,  are  forgeries,  they  are  forgeries  of  an  age  very  ^ 
nearly  approximating  to  that  of  their  pretended  authors :  and,  put-  [ 
ting  these  disputable  testimonies  quite  out  of  the  question,  we  are 
able  to  discover  their  sentiments  on  some  points  of  faith,  from  the 
report  of  their  immediate  disciples  and  successors.    Thus,  when  we 
find  Irenaeus,  himself  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  citing  passages  from 
more  ancient  writers,  under  the  title  of  o»  irpecfiur^foi  rwv  oaroirroXm 
[jiMSrjTUi,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  opinions  contained  in  them  were 
those  of  Clemens,  Ignatius,  and  Pol)'carp,  and  probably  of  tbe   f 
Apostles  themselves.     When  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  who  \\Ta  r 
contemporary  with  Polycarp  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  no  doubt  f 
acquainted  with  him,  speaks  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  of  a  receif-   j 
ed  notion,^  is  it  possible  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of   ( 
the  primitive  believers  on  this  point,  particularly  when  we  consider    | 
the  higli  estimation  in  which  McIito  was  held  by  the  Christian   < 
church  ?    Other  instances  of  a  similur  nature  might  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that,  even  if  the  few  writings  ascribed  to  the  apostolical 
Fathers  be  supposititious,  we  may  yet  collect,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, their  sentiments  on  some  controverted  points,  from  the  works  • 
of  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with  them  for  several  years,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  not  long  after  them. 

Under  these  impressions,  we  receive,  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
present  learned  and  laborious  publication;  which  is  intendedto.be 
a  complete  collection  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Fathers  who 
lived  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  whose  works  have 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  extracts  preserved  in  the 
later  writers  of  the  church.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  plan 
is  in  some  measure  similar  to  that  of  the  Spicilegium  of  Grabe; 
but  it  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  Routh  in  a  more  judicious  and 
complete  manner.  The  difference  between  the  two  works  will  be 
best  understood  from  his  own  words. 

*  Grabius,  probe  scio,  in  Spicilegio  suo  SS,  Fatrum,  &c.  quod  quidem 
opus  nunquam  absolutum  est,  vix  centesimara  partem  reliquiarum,  quas 
edo,  etiam  duobus  voluminibus  compreliendit :  id  vero  est  idcirco  fac- 
tum, quia  pro  ratione  instituti  oranes  fere  paginae  complentur  scriptis 
Apocryphis,  tractatibus  item  Haereticorum,  et  fragmentis  Fatrum,  qui 


*  Theodorus  Studites  in  MS.  Mosq. 

t  Ap.  Anastfts.  Sinait.  in  Ilodcg.  \).  260.  Bouth,  p.  115.  &sog  yip  Af  ifJuS  ti  JuU 
ay9p<»9ro?  TiXeto?  o-avro^,  raj  Ko  avrov  oinrtaff  sirio'TKc-ctro  hfjuv,  &c.  Tliis  remarkable  tes- 
timony, which  escaped  tiie  research  of  Bishops  iiuil  and  Pearson,  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  learned  Editor,  p.  136. 

prodire 
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prodire  solent  separatim,  ortbodoxorum.  Praeclarum  sane  opus,  atque 
Dsibus  suis  commendatum.  In  hoc  autem,  quod  ipse  contexo,  opere 
intra  germanam  atque  Catholicam  antiquitatem  me  contineo ;  et;  frag- 
menta  omnia  Patrum  qui  separatim  eduntur,  relinquo  illis,  qui  novas 
scrum  editiones  postero  tempore  aggressuri  sint/ — Fraefat,  p.  x. 

Dr.  Routh  justly  concludes  that  his  labours  will  be  serviceable 
to  all  those  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  collect,  fronn  authentic 
documents,  the  primitive  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church.    He  seems  however  to  suppose,  and,  we  lament  to  say,  too 
justly,  that  the  number  of  those  who  apply  for  their  theological 
knowledge  to  these  original  and  genuine  sources,  is  but  small.  The 
study  of  the  Fathers,  of  the   early  ecclesiastical   historians,  of  the 
ancient  depositaries  of  our  faith,  is  no  longer  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  discipline  of  our  theological  schools.     We  are  content 
to  take  our  information  at  second  hand,  frittered  away  in  transla- 
tions, extracts,  and  abridgments,  or  compressed  into  summaries  and 
elements  of  theology.  For  historical  testimonies,  in'stead  of  referring 
to  Eusebius,  we  comniit  ourselves  to  the  accuracy  of  Lardner  or 
Paley ;  for  our  orthodoxy,  we  have  recourse  to  Bampton  Lectures 
and  controversial  pamphlets.''^    It  has  been  more  than  once  ob 
served,  that  to  real  and  substantial  knowledge  there  is  no  com- 
pendious road.    We  cannot  learn  the  practice  or  opinions  of  the 
primitive  church,  but  from  the  primitive  church  itself.    It  is  never 
safe  to  depend,  in  questions  of  importance,  upon  the  fidelity  of  an 
epitomizer  or  translator,  whose  ignorance  or  prejudice  may  obscure 
or  pervert  the  truth.    Before  we  can  be  qualified  finally  to  decide 
upon  any  of  those  important  points  which  usually  form  the  subjects 
of  theological  controversy,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  by  an  attentive 
perusal,  not  only  of  the  original  text  of  scripture,  but  of  the  writings 
of  those  men  who  had  so  much  better  opportunities  than  ourselves 
of  ascertaining  the  true  Christian  faith  and  ceremonies.     The  can- 
did and  sincere  student  will  not  be  shocked  by  occasional  failures 
of  judgment  in  men  who  were  fallible  like  himself,  but  will  know 

— ^^P^^—  -■  ■  -■  -         »»■»■■■      ■■■■■!         ■■■■■■■-■  ■  !■  ■—■MH^         ■iiiiiMtl  ■  ■  -I     — ^M^  I  I   I  m^^^^m 

*  W^e  cannot  forbear  from  quoling  a  remark  of  a  scholar,  not  less  eminent  for  his  ac- 
qoainlance  with  this  depurtment  of  learning,  than  for  his  critical  acumen  aiid  intimate 
knowledge  of  Latin  literature,  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  whose  name  may  justly  be 
idded  to  those  of  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Salmasius,  whom  Dr.  Roulh  has  mentioned, 
as  having  drunk  deeply,  not  only  of  the  classic  Helicon^  but  'of  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
iast  b)'  the  oracle  of  God.* 

*  Non  id  agimus,  nt  sententias  Patrum  describamus,  et  torum  stemamus  desidiae,  ac 
proipsorum  graiidibus,  et  solidis,  succique  plenis  corporibus,  monogrammon  exile,  aridum, 
odarerosuni,  substituumus,  quo  in  hora  bruaiali  cursim  peracto,  magnam  cum  Patribus 
brailiaritatem  contraxisse  jactent,  qui  hodic  frequentes  in  speciQm  tantum  laborant.' 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  summaries  and  bodies  of  divinity ;  only  let  every  one  who  is 
iUe,  make  them  fur  himself.  *  The  country  parson,*  says  George  Herbert,  '  hath  read 
the  Fathers  also,  and  the  schoolmen,  and  the  later  writers,  or  a  good  proportion  of  all,  out 
of  all  which  he  hath  compiled  a  book,  and  body  of  divinity,  which  is  the  storehouse  of 
Ihs  sermoDs.' 

how 
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how  to  separate  those  notions,  which  depended  upon  their  own 
reasoning,  from  those  facts  about  which  they  could  not  possibly  '■'* 
err;  and  judging,  as  he  sees  fit,  of  the  speculative  part  ofAeb.^ 
writings,  will  attach  its  due  weight  to  all  that  can  be  considered  «< 
historical.  ^  Habet  autem,  ut  in  aetatibiis  auctoritatem  senectos,  -i 
sic  in  exemplis  antiquitas :  quae  quidem  apud  me  ipsum  valet  plu-  ^ 
rimum :  nee  ego  id,  quod  deest  antiquitati,  flagito  potius,  qudm  u 
laudo  quod  est.'* 

Dr.  Routh  has  subjoined  to  the  fragments  of  each  writer  the  n 
notes  of  various  commentators,  and  his  own  learned  and  judiciom  j! 
remarks,  which  leave  us  nothing  to  desire,  except  it  be  now  and  : 
then  a  little  more  compression  and  perspicuity.  We  have  only  i' 
one  or  two  critical  remarks  to  offer  for  his  consideration,  which  we  )b 
shall  do  with  all  deference,  under  the  persuasion  that  no  work  was  •: 
ever  presented  to  the  public  in  so  perfect  a  form,  as  not  to  be  8iu«  % 
ceptible  of  some  additional  polish  from  the  labours  of  after-comers.    \ 

P.  42.  In  a  metaphor,  quoted  by  Irenaeus  from  some  apostolical  i 
writer,  occur  the  following  words  :  orav  Is  l^jxty^  6  voXxo;  ei;  Tif  \ 
agyvpoVf  tI$  6vx,Q>s,eog  Suv^creToti  toutov  ocjcspoiicog  ^oxifJLMreu;  FroOtO 
Ducaeus  suggests  a  better  reading,  otx,epaio$f  which  Dr.  Routh  adopts.  : 
But  the  true  reading  is  ux,6paiog  dv,  which  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  ^ 
the  analogy  of  the  language,  but  by  the  ancient  Latin  translator,  quis 
facile  poterit,  rudis  quuni  sit  hoc  probare? 

P.  75.  The  testimony  of  Aristides,  given  by  Usuardus  in  his 
Martyrology,  seems  to  have  been  taken  frpm  some  Greek  Menology, 
and  not  from  the  original  work  of  Aristides.  We  conclude  that  the 
learned  editor  has  examined  the  MS.  Menologies  in  the  Bodldan 
library. 

P.  78.  The  concluding  remarks  on  Aristides  leave  the  reader 
with  an  impression,  that  this  learned  Father  actually  5po/be  his  Apo? 
logy  for  Christianity  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Adrian;  praesente 
ipso  Imperatore  peroravit  are  the  words  quoted  from  the  Martyr- 
ology. But  the  story  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  and  must  rest  on 
some  better  foundation  than  that  of  a  Martyrology,  before  it  can  be 
believed.  The  words  of  Eusebius  are  these;  xa)  'ApioTg/Sijj — aro- 
Myiotv  6X4^ covjjo-a^  *A^pioivcp,  xotrakeXoiTre,  Dr.  Jortin  properly  ob- 
serves, that  Trpoa-^oovsiy  means  simply  ^  to  dedicate  a  book,'  and  the 
same  remark  may  with  still  greater  justice  be  applied  to  mpoovslv. 

P.  227.  We  rather  wonder,  that  Dr.  Routh  should  defend  the 
legendary  account  which  Hegesippus  gives  of  the  death  of  James 
the  Just,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  called  in  question  by  Scaliger. 
We  think,  with  Jortin,  that  Eusebius  might  with  propriety  hive 
subjoined  to  this  account  his  remark  upon  the  l^end  of  the  thun* 
denng  legion,  akXoi  tolutol  fiev  oirf^  rig  IfleXe*  TiSscrico, 

*  Cicero  pro  Font.  282.  b. 

P. 
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P.  35Q.  Synodica  Epistola  Concilii  Caemriemis.  ^XoS/xsv  SS 
\lih,  Srt  T^  oah^  hH'ipoL  x,oii  Iv  'AX^oLV^pila  aywtnVy  jprsp  km  iffMi^, 
Habet  MS.  Morfoic.  xou  ol  Iv  'Aa.  quod  potest  esse  verum;  id 
HBeD  ex  uniiis  codicis  auctoritate  recipere  nolebam.'  Routh,  la 
»8es  of  this  sort,  one  MS.  is  as  good  as  twenty.  The  article  o2  is 
aodered  absolutely  necessary  by  what  follows  :  vaf  vifiMV  yap  ret, 
i^ofLfucra  Mfju^srai  ATTOIS,  aai)  r}fMV  frup*  aurm, 

P.  370.  Poh/crafis  Epistola.  xa)  toktots  t^v  lifiepotv  ^yayoy  ol 
rnyyevgl^  ftou,  otolv  6  \otog  ^gvus  t^v  ^^i^iv*  We  are  surprised  that 
Dr.  Routh  should  retain  this  barbarous  word  ripwsy  which  is  desti- 
irte  of  all  authority^  when  one  MS^  of  good  note,  gives  ^ps.  And 
mt  are  still  more  surprised  at  the  following  remark.  ^  Hesychius: 
H^ey,  ^xu/3/(rra  interpretatus  est.  Vet.  Gloss.  KujS^tma,  cernulat^ 
Ai^cey  turns  topsy-turvuj  In  the  first  place,  the  gloss  of  Hesychius 
is  manifestly  faulty,  and  snould  be  thus  corrected :  ''Hgvsuey,  Ixu/SiVra^ 
firom  agvsuetv,  to  tumhlcy  whence  agvetrrtigf  a  tumbler ^  Iliad.  M.  385. 
«pnrri}^(ri  eoixoig.  Secondly,  in  the  Latin  gloss  for  Ku/SioTiie,  cer'^ 
mdatj  an  obvious  and  certain  correction  is,  Ku^icrra,  ceruuat.  Lastly, 
tins  word  never  means  to  turn  topsy-turvy,  but  io  fall  headlong,  to 
tumble*  ^Qi  tottoi,  ^  jxaX'  iKa^qog  oqmg,  cog  psiot  xt;/3i(rra,  in  Homer, 
whence  xu/3<(rn]r^^,  a  tumbler,  in  Euripides. 

P.  47^.  Anonymi  Presbyteri  apud  Clem,  Alexandr,  fragnim 
Michaelis  supposes  the  elder  here  referred  to,  to  be  Pantaenus,  the 
lastructor  of  Clement ;  an  opinion  rendered  probable  by  the  ex- 
pression, 6  fjLOLKugiog  Hgsfrfiursgog,  The  later  CJreek  writers  give  to 
paxoLgiog  the  same  sense  which  those  of  an  earlier  age  attach  to  /xo^ 
tstftnig,  a  person  not  long  since  deceased.  So  in  a  fragment  of 
Dionysius,  p.  1 67,  o  fiaxigiog  ujxcSv  hria-xoirog  2cot^^,  your  late  bishop^ 
Soter.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  applied  to  a  living  person,  as  in 
die  epistle  of  Alexander,  vol.  ii.  p.  39  :  tovtol  toL  ygifi^fjuura  oiTrsa-TsiXet 
M  K\(^f/LsyTog  tow  [xaKotglov  Trgsc^irrsgov, — 3v  Ictts  ku)  vfislg  xa»  Iti- 
yyolTea-de.  Valesius  renders  sTiyvoo(rs(rh  amplius  cognoscetis,  and  Dr. 
Routh  does  not  correct  him.  It  should  be  salutabitist  hriyivda-Kuvy 
in  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  signifies  to  recognize  and  salute.  Sec 
Valesius,  in  Euseb.  p.  220. 

V.  II.  p.  78.  An  anonymous  writer  against  the  Montanists,  after 
mentioning  the  common  report,  that  Montanus  and  Maximilla 
hanged  themselves,  and  that  Theodotus,  having  committed  himself 
to  the  devil,  was  rewarded  by  a  broken  neck,  observes,  with  more 
cuition  than  is  common  amongst  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  oAAa  /tt>j 
aww  TOW  idslv  rjfJM;,  s'7rl(rT0L(r^cx.l  ti  tmv  Toiotirtay  vofJt^i^Ofxev,  cio  fjiOLKoigis^ 
which  words,  if  we  adopt  vofju^s,  the  reading  of  one  MS.  afford  very 
eioellent  sense :  *  But  do  not  consider  us,  my  worthy  friend,  as  sure 
of  the  truth  of  such  stories,  seeing  that  zee  have  not  been  eye-wit- 
nesses.'  We  are  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  learned  editor  over- 
looking so  obvious  a  correction,  and  proposing  the  following  read- 
ing: 
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ing  :  aXKoi  /xi)v  ivvj  rov  i^elvy  SeTv  riyi^g  hTrioTua'den    neoi  rauv  roiouronf 
vofM^otJicv,  which  he  translates,  sed  proj'ecto,  nisi  Ipsi  viderimmy  ik  v 
rebus  hnjusmodi  assensionem  nobis  inhibendam  putamuSf  giving  to  ^ 
i^ia-TU(r$oci  a  sense  which  belongs  only  to  k^iirreurdeii,  a  perfecdy  '^ 
different  word. 

P.  111.  Julii  yJfricani  Epist.ad  Origenem.  Xaije  xugi « /xoti  xil  -z 
vie,  xoit  iruVTci  Tifniirare  'Qiglysvesy  Traga  'A^pixavoU.  This  is  surely  ;" 
a  very  strange  beginning,  mi/  lord  and  son.  We  suspect  it  should  f 
be  read,  x,vgU  fiov  uls,  sir,  mj/  son.  So  in  the  epistle  of  Alexander,  j 
p.  39.  xvgiol  fjLorj  Schx^o),  gentlemen^  my  brethren.  In  the  next  places  Y 
the  true  reading  is  unquestionably  TtcLToLiroLVTOL  Tijxi»TaTa.  The  worfe  ^ 
xoLi  and  kutoi  are  frequently  confounded.  Alexander,  p.  41,  rov  xori  f 
Travra  ugiCTOv  not)  xvgiov  [jlou  (xat)  oiBsX^ov.  " ,  . 

P.  1 1^2.  Ka)  iragalo^oTOLri  Ttcog  avTOvs  ocTrsXey^eiyCOs  ovie  ^iKirrlemi  i' 
ftTaoc     Ur.  RoutJ!  proposes  otJ6*  6  4>*Xi(rT/a;yo^  fJ^^lJi^Sf  an  alteration  1 
which  does  not  please  us.     The  sense  is,  in  snvh  a  manner  as  not  ? 
even  one  of  Philistions  mimes  would  have  done.    Martial,  Mmns  z 
ridiculi  Philistionis.    But  since  it  is  probable  that  Philistio  acted  ■ 
his  own  mimes,  as  Labcrius  did,  we  had  rather  read  eu^  oi&i  ^^tXir-  ^ 
r/flov  6  fii[jLo$.    Concerning  this  Philistio,  the  reader  may  consult 
Scaliger  on  Eusebius,  p.  179,  and  the  Variae  Lectiones  of  Janus 
Rutgersius,  IV.  12. 

These  fr^ments  of  Julius  Africanus,  now  for  the  first  time  cot 
lectcd  into  one  view,  to  the  number  of  fifty-six,  fonii  a  most  V9r 
luable  portion  of  the  book.  Tlie  second  volume  concludes  with  a 
learned  dissertation  upon  the  word  b[jioov(no$y  which  was  invented 
by  some  unlucky  controvertist  to  plague  and  perplex  the  chiirch 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  to  set  men  together  by  the  ears  about  an 
inexplicable  phrase,  intended  to  express  that  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  expressed  at  all  by  human  language. 

We  have  noticed  only  two  typographical  errors  o'f  importance^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  174,  2.  lufpoiyri  (ri^Yigoi  for  S«6ppay>j  <ndrigu,  and  p.  374^9i 
avrlaTOLTo  for  aviia-Toro.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
learning  and  judgment,  as  well  as  the  piety,  displayed  in  the  notea 
of  Dr.  Routh,  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  hours 
for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  in  bringing  to  perfection  the  work 
before  us :  and  he  has  spent  them  well ;  not  in  that  inactive  en^ 
into  which  the  presidency  of  a  collegiate  establishment  is  so  apt  to 
lull  its  possessor;  but  in  labouring  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
orthodoxy,  by  bringing,  as  it  were,  into  one  focus  the  scattered  rays 
of  those  lumhiaries  of  the  church,  which  are  still  conveyed  to  us 
by  reflexion,  long  after  their  orbs  have  set.  When  the  work  shall 
be  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  more  volumes,  it  will  be  a 
xTTJfjLu  Ij  ac*  to  the  church ;  ani  whatever  reception  it  may  meet 
with  in  these  half-learned  and  cavilling  times,  the  author  is  sure  of 
his  reward. 

Art. 
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rAET>  XI*    Historical  Memoirs'of  My  Own  Time^from  1772  to 
.  1784.     By  Sir  Nathaniel  William  WraxaU,  Bart.    2  vols.  8vo. 
LondoD :   Cadell.     1815. 

TT  is  said  somewhere,  that  there  is  no  man  the  events  of  Whose 
^  life,  candidly  and  simply  >^Titten,  would  not  afford  an  amusing 
Tolume ;  and  we  so  far  agree  in  the  truth  of  this  general  proposition, 
te  to  believe  that  if  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  had  candidly  and  simply 
9et  down  every  considerable  passage  of  his  own  time,  he  might  have 
made  an  entertaining  register  of  that  species  of  small  facts,  which, 
diough  interesting  as  connected  with  tlie  manners  or  politics  of  the 
day,  are  of  a  nature  so  minute  and  fugitive  as  to  escape  the  notice 
^of  the  graver  historian. 

But  Sir  Nathaniel  is  too  much  an  historian  by  profession  to 
condescend  to  such  an  humble  style,  and  he  accordingly  assumes 
in  his  Memoirs  a  far  higher  tone,  and  affects  to  consider  morals 
lipd  politics,  men  and  measures,  more  after  the  manner  of  a  philo- 
sopher than  of  *  an  honest  chronicler/ 

Now  it  is  with  great  concern  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  say, 
diat  we  think  the  worthy  Baronet  has  most  egregiously  mistaken 
the  amount  both  of  his  resources  in  the  way  of  historical  informa- 
tion, and  of  his  ability  to  give  interest  and  consistency  to  the  facts 
widi  which  he  has  happened  to  have  some  acquaintance.  He  has 
little  to  tell,  and  that  little  he  tells  badly^  What  he  advances  on 
Us  own  evidence  is  generally  not  worth  knowing,  and  what  he  gives 
on  die  authority  of  others  he  generally  contrives  to  render  suspici- 
ons either  by  his  manner  of  relating,  or  by  not  quoting  his  authority 
ivhen  he  might,  or  by  quoting  authority  which  is  notoriously  incre- 
tlibie. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir  Nathaniel  personally, 

bit  we  perceive  that  he  is  one  of  those  good-natured  people  who 

ktve  a  very  vigorous  appetite  for,  and  a  good  digestion  of  the  mar- 

tdlaus^  and  whose  belief,  in  any  fact,  is  strong  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 

.  Ae  evidence.     Any  thing  supernatural,  or  even  highly  improbable, 

\  ke  swallows  with  great  alacrity ;  but  a  trite  and  ordinary  event  is 

ihogether  suspicious  in  his  eyes,  if  he  has  not  some  strange,  little, 

\  out-of-the-way  and  insufficient  cause  to  assign  for  it.     We  have  no 

imbt  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

was  brought  about  by  the  spilling  of  a  cup  of  tea  on  Queen  Anne's 

brocade  petticoat. 

.'  As  a  politician,  (a  character  of  which  he  seems  in  no  small  de- 
gree ambitious,)  Sir  Nathaniel's  self-importance  not  unfrequently 
leminds  us  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Glerk  of  this  Parish,'  who,  with 
fiobert  Jenkins  the  farriei;,  and  Amos  Turner  the  collar-maker, 
'held  weekly  councils,  whereof  the  minister  of  the  parish  spake 
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to  a  multitude  of  other  ministers  at  the  visitation,  and  they  spakib 
thereof  unto  the  ministers  at  London,  so  that  £ven  the  bishops  r 
heard  and  marvelle^d  thereat.«^Moreover,  Sir  Thomas,  member  of  t- 
parliament,  spake  of  the  same  unto  other  members  of  parliameiit,.jr 
who  spake  of  the  same  to  peers  of  the  realm*  Lo !  thus  liid  imti^ 
counsels  enter  into  the  hearts  of  our  generals  and  our  lawg^eOi ; 
and  from  henceforth  even  as  we  devised  thus  did  they/  .  U. 

The  ^17205  Turner  of  Sir  Nathaniel  appears  to  have  been  Sri\i 
John  Macpherson,  also  a  baronet,  sometime  governor-general  qltju 
India,  and  since  known  in  London  by  the  flattering  appellation  of  ^ 
the  '  Gentle  Giant/  who,  with  Sir  Nathaniel,  appears  to  have  d^  ■ 
vised  of  public  matters,  of  which  they  spake  to  other  members  of  ■, 
parliament,  and  they  again  to  peers  of  the  realm,  and  lo !  thus  their 
counsels,  &c.  &c.  Q.  E.  D.  , 

We  should,  however,  be  wanting  in  justice  to  "Sir  Nathaniel  if  [ 
we  did  not  confess  that  we  find  in  the  outset  of  his  work,  a  verj  } 
fair  and  modest  avowal  of  his  total  unfiftness  for  the  office  whidf'^ 
he  undertakes.  ^ 

*  I  may  further  add,  that  never  having  held  any  employment,  under  any  S 
minister,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  I  neither  can  be  accused  of  divul^n^  J 
official  secrets;  nor  am  I  linked,  in  however  humble  a  degree,  with  aiw"" 
of  those  ephemeral  administrations,  which  took  place  with  such  rapi-  • 
dity  between  1782  and  1784.  I  relate  the  events  that  1  either  wit-^ 
nessed,  orof  which  I  received  the  accounts  from  respectable  testimony.''- 
How  imperfect  a  light  these  sources  of  information  enable  me  to  throo  at'  * 
the  period  of  time  that  I  attenrpt  to  elucidate^  1  amjulfy  ccware :  hot,'  ^ 
unfortunately,  those  individuals  who,  from  (heir  rank  and  sitaatioiii  f 
know  most  of  the  secrets  of  affairs,  will  generally  divulge  least;  aod'' 
*ven  imperfect  light  is  preferable  to  darkness/ — pp.  3,  4.  •  * 

On  the  other  hand,  against  this  self-pronounced  sentence  or| 
abasement  it  is  proper  to  set  the  intimation  which  Sir  Nathaniel.^ 
gives  us  of  his  resemblance  to  Tacitus. — Tacitus  was  coatemporarf«|l 
with,  and  had  obligations  to  Vespasian,  Titus  and  Doroitiaa;  Sui/- 
Nathaniel  is  in  the  same  category  with  regard  to  George  III,  Loid 
North,  and  Lord  George  Germaine;  and,  moreover,  both  Tacitiit- 
and  Sir  Nathaniel  have  written  the  history  of  their  own  times.— «i 
*  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  riveral.^ 
Monmouth.  It  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  tai^^ 
prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other,  but  'tis  all  one ;  'tisso  likeaf:-^ 
my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both/  ■ 

Biit  to  our  British  Tacitus.  *  j 

In  1772,  soon  after  Sir  Nathaniel  had  completed  his  twenty-first  ^ 
year,  he  passed  over  io  Portugal,  where  he  seems  greatly  stmdp. 
with  the  outlandish  complexion  of  the  king,  Don  Joseph,  whidlNJ 
was  so  very  peculiar,  that  whoever  looked  at  his  majesty,  immedt  I 
ately,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  took  a  lessoii  ki  geography.     *  Ona  ^ 

.     could 
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irid  not  look  at  Him  without  involuntarily  recollecting  how  near 
it  tbe  shores,  and  how  similar  are  the  climatea.  of  Portugal  and 
Jirica  :* — -p.  1 1 . — circumstances  which,  how  ever  legible  in  bis  ma- 
•ly  s  coantenance,  are  not  to  be  read,  we  believe,  in  any  other 
9ttgraphical  work. 

It  »  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  Sir  Nathaniel,  in  1815,  still 
ciastful  of  the  pedantry  for  which  he  was  so  justly  celebrated  in 
le  Probationary  Odes  thirty  years  ago,  in  one  of  which  he  is  in- 
oduced  as  apostrophizing 

*  Geography,  terraqueous  maid, 
Descend  irom  globes  to  statesmen's  aid ; 
Again  to  heedless  crowds  unfold 
Truths  unheard,  but  not  untold, 
Come,  and  once  more  unlock  this  vasty  world, 
Nations  attend!  the  Map  of  Earth's  unfurl'dr 

.Sir  Nathaniel's  description  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  amu»* 
1^  and  shews  that  she  was  not  an  unworthy  partner  for  the  mo-  . 
Hutrh  of  the  topographical  visage. 

JThe  Queen  of  Portugal,  though  at  this  time  she  was  considerably  ad- 
mced  towards  her  60th  year,  yet  watched  every  motion  of  her  hus- 
MOid,  with  all  the  vigilant  anxiety  of  a  young  woman/ 
*  Whether  the  diversion  was  hunting,  or  shooting,  or  falconing,  she  was, 
MMtantly  at  bis  side.  No  woman  in  Europe,  indeed,  rode  bolder^  or  ' 
lith  more  skill.  Her  figure  almost  defied  the  powers  of  description, 
N|  these  occasions.  She  sat  astride,  as  was  the  universal  custom  in  Porr 
tigd,  and  wore  English  leather  breeches  ;  frequently  black  ;  over  which 
ht  threw  a  petticoat,  which  did  not  always  conceal  her  legs.  A  jacket 
pf  cloth,  or  stuff,  and  a  cocked  hal,  sometimes  laced,  at  other  times 
vidiout  ornament,  completed  the  masculine  singularity  of  her  appear- 
IM.'  '  She  was  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  shot,  seldom  missing  the 
WA  at  which  she  fired,  even  when  flying:  but  this  diversion  had  nearly 
Modaced  a  most  tragical  result;  as,  a  few  years  before  I  visited  Por- 
|l|d,  she  very  narrowly  missed  killing  the  King  with  a  ball,  which  ac- 
iMHy  grazed  his  temple.' — pp.  14,  15,  \6, 

We  shall  not  follow  Sir  Nathaniel  through  a  trite  and  tedious 

of  (be  royal  house  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 

Ola  family,  in  which,  according  to  his  custom,  he  weaves  in  a 

rfiil-  little  story  of  a  young  lady,  who,  for  being  suspected 

having  overheard  a  few  words  between  the  old  Marchioness 

ora  and  her  son,  relative  to  the  plot,  was  assassinated  in  their 

,  and  whose  body,  scarce  cold  and  still  oozing  blood,  was  next 

,  found  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon.    ^Except  this  story,  the  whole 

^  Nathaniel's  account  of  Portugal,  which  fills  nearly  fourscore 

inay  be  read  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  Annual 

iterji  and  the  Gentleman's  Magaaune. 

tbe  ^apse  sources  miglbt  be  obtsuiied  sdloipst  eseiv  syllable 

N  2  *         ^^^ 
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that  Sir  Nathaniel  recollects  of  what  occurred  in  the  yean  1775- 
1 776  which  he  spent  in  France ;  and,  once  for  all,  we  may  bm  '^ 
warn  our  readers  that  if  they  possess  tlie  above-mentioned  puUi-  J 
cations  they  need  not,  as  far  as  public  events  are  concerned,  fed  '" 
any  violent  curiosity  to  read  the  historical  statements  of  Sir  N.  ' 
Wraxall,  which  are  undoubtedly  not  so  ample  and  entertainini^  f 
and  much  less  authentic. 

Wei  pass  over  without  regret  the  voluminous  gossip  with  whidi  [^ 
Sir  Nathaniel  treats  us,  at  second  hand,  from  Sir  William  Han^  ., 
ton,  Sir  John  Stepney,  Sir  Thomas  Wroughton,  Sir  William  Gor-  f 
don.  Sir  John  Dick,  and  divers  other  diplomatic  Sirs  whom  Sir  l 
Nathaniel  met  in  his  travels,  of  whose  conversation  he  recollecto  \. 
little  else  than  some  Court  Calendar  anecdotes,  two  or  three  accounti  ^ 
of  mysterious  murders,  as  many  stories  of  ghosts,  and  some  fillfajf  u 
and  indecent  garbage  ^^hich  he,  under  pretence  of  their  authoritji  )> 
obtrudes  on  his  readers.  One  scene  of  \^hich  Sir  Nathaniel  wii> 
a  witness  at  Sir  William  Hamilton's  has  more  of  curiosity  m  it  ':• 
than  his  stories  generally  have.  _  != 

*  IntelJigence  of  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  English  fleel.J 
under  Lord  Nelson,  before  Copenliagtn,  arrived  in  London  on  Wcd^  J. 
nesdny  the  Idth  of  April,  1801.  Sir  William  Hamilton  then  resided iB  i 
Piccadilly.  About  ten  o'clock,  that  evening,  1  went  to  bis^house,  with  J 
Sir  John  Macpherson.  \Vc  found  assembled  there,  ibe  Dukes  of  Gof^,^ 
don  and  Queensberry,  Lord  William  Gordon,  Monsieur  de  Calonnei  Bfr^  ^ 
Charles  Grevillc,  (Sir  William's  nephew,)  the  Duke  de  Noia,  who  was ,! 
a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  Mr.  Kemble,  the  celebrated  Comedian,  and  J 
his  wife,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nelson,  now  Earl  of  that  name,  with  som^, 
other  persons.  Lady  Hamilton,  inspired  by  the  recent  success  of  Lot4^ 
Nelson  against  the  Danes,  of  which  victory  he  had  transmitted  heri^ 
with  his  remaining  hand,  all  the  particulars  as  they  occurred,  from'thftj 
1st,  up  to  the  8th  of  April,  the  day  when  the  dispatches  came  awayj,^ 
after  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  and  accompanying  it  with  hervoicc^  ^ 
undertook  to  dance  the  "  Tarantella." 

'  Sir  William  began  it  with  her,  and  maintained  the  conflict,  for  sucfc 
it  might  well  be  esteemed,  for  some  minutes.     When  unable  long^feQ 
continue  it,  the  Duke  de  Noia  succeeded  to  his  place;  but  he,  tocv 
though  near  forty  years  younger  than  Sir  William,  soon  gave  in.    Ladj  - 
Hamilton  then  sent  for  her  own  maid  servant;  who  being  likewise  ex* 
hausted,  after  a  short  time,  another  female  attendant,  a  Copt,  pertectly  i 
black,  whom  Lonl  Nelson  had  presented  her,  on  his  return  from  £g^bi 
relieved  her  companion.     It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  adec^uat9.| 
idea  of  this  dance;  but  the  Fandango  and  Seguedilla  of  the  Spaniarjpj 
present  an  image  of  it.     We  must  recollect  that  the  two  perfbrineifl^ 
are  supposed  to  be  a  Satyr  and  a  Nymph;  or,  rather,  a  Fawn  andsT^ 
Bacchant.     It  was  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  be  performed,  ex^c^i 
before  a  select  company;  as  the  screams,  attitudes,  starts,  and  «#|5 
braces,  with  which  it  was  intermingled,  gave  it  a  i>ecoliar  chanu^; 
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'bnly  mention  it,  in  order  to  shew  Sir  William  Hamilton's  activity 
M  gaiety  at  that  advanced  period  of  life.' — pp.  229 — 23K 

We  think,  however,  that  this  anecdote  ratlier  displays  the  £7c/tu/(y 
md  gaiety  of  the  lady  than  of  the  gentleman. 

Fronoi  Sir  William  Hamilton's  authority,  our  historian  relates 
lie  following  strange  story  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

*  •*  Before  the  present  king  fully  attained  his  seventeenth  year,,  the 

Sichdiicfaess  Josepha,  one  of  the  daughtersof  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 

was  selected  for  Queen  of  Naples ;  and  being  represented  to  young  Ferdi- 

nnd  as  a  princess  equally  amiable  in  her  mind,  as  she  was  agreeable  in 

her  person ;  he  expected  her  arrival  with  great  pleasure,  mingled  even 

Mch  some  impatience.     So  much  more  severely  was  it  natural  that  he 

dMHild  feel  the  melancholy  intelligence,  when  it  arrived  from  V^ienna; 

ihU  slfe  was  dead  of  the  small-pox.     But  a  circumstance  which  greatly 

■agonented  his  chagrin  on  the  occasion  was,  its  being  considered  indis* 

peosable  for  him  not  to  take  his  usual  diversion  of  hunting  or  fishing, 

m  the  day  that  the  account  reached  Naples.     Ferdinau<i  reluctantly 

labmitted  to  such  a  painful  and  unusual  renunciation:  but,  having 

consented  to  it  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  he  immediately  set  about 

cMeavouring  to  amuse  himself  within  doors,  in  the  best  manner  that 

dfcumstances  would  admit ;  an  attempt  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the 

KoUemen  in  waiting  about  his  ptrson.     They  began  therefore  with 

Mliards,  a  game  which  His  Majesty  likes,  and  at.  which  he  plays  with 

■fkill.     When  they  had  continued  it  for  some  time,  leap-frog  was 'tried, 

to  which  succeeded  various  other  feats  of  agility  or  gambols.     At 

■kngth,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  more  ingenious  than  the  others,  proposed 

*il  celebrate  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Arch-<luchess.    The  idea,  far 

I'iMn  shocking  the  king,  appeared  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  company, 

'■m  most  entertaining.     Having  selected  one  of  the  Chamberlains,  as 

-pfoper,  from  his  youth  and  feminine  appearance,  to  represent  the  prin- 

iCcsi,'they  habited  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  mournful  occasion ; 

ikkl  him  out  on  an  open  bier,  according  to  the  Neapolitan  custom  at 

JUliiuents ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  ceremony  more  appropriate,  as 

'Wd\  fs  more  accurately  correct,  they  marked  his  face  and  hands  with 

docolate  drops,  which  were  designed  to  imitate  the  pustules  of  the 

^Mtlt-pox.     All  the  apparatus  being  ready,  the  funeral  procession 

Biniii;  and  proceeded  through  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace 

•t  Portici,  Ferdinand  officiating  as  chief  mounter.     Having  heard  of 

tke  Arch-duchess's  decease,  1  had  gone  thither  on  that  day,  in  order 

"fc  make  my  condolence  privately  to  His  Majesty  on  the  misfortune; 

^  entering  at  the  time,  I  became  an  eye  witness  of  this  extraordinary 

rtoie,  which,  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  would  be  considered  as 

'^credible,  and  would  not  obtain  belief." ' — pp.  238 — 240. 

f '  We  quite  agree  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  this  anecdote  is 
[iMffly  incredible ;  and,  as  we  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ffg  il  from  himself,  we  have  the  less  scruple  in  saybg  that  we  do 
apH  believe  one  word  of  it 

V  At  Rome^  in  one  of  his  per^rinations,  Sir  Nathaniel  sees  the 

N  3  Pretender; 
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Pretender  :  and  as  he  saw  Africa  in  the  King  of  Portugal  so  he 
covld  not  help  seeing  *  the  Hebrides'  in  the  features  of  Chariot 
Edward.  Some  interest  will  probably  be  excited  by  an  abstract  of 
his  account  of  Charles  Edward  and  his  wife. 

*  In  1779>  Charles  Edward  exhibited  to  the  world  a  very  humiliating 
spectacle.  At  the  theatre,  where  lie  appeared  almost  every  evening 
he  was  led  in  by  his  domestics,  who  laid  him  down  on  a  species  of  sofa, 
in  the  back  part  of  his  box  ;  while  the  Countess  d'Ailmny,  his  coiW)tt| 
occupied  the  front  seat  during  the  whole  performance.  As,  for  obviooi 
reasons,  no  En<;lish  subject  could  be  presented  to  a  man  who  still  laid 
claim  to  the  British  crown;  there  was  not  any  opportunity  of  seeing  ibe 
Chevalier  de  St.  Georoe  which  ottered  itself,  except  across  the  theaue: 
and  even  there  he  lay  concealed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  onacciaiBl 
of  his  infirmities;  rarely  coming  forward. to  view.  Being  desirous, ne- 
vertheless, to  obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  his  face  and  pei*8on,  tbu 
could  be  acquired  at  such  a  distance;  1  took  my  station,  oneeveainft 
at  the  head  of  a  private  staircase,  near  the  door  by  which,  when  tbf 
performance  closed,  be  quitted  the  playhouse.  As  soon  as  the  Chev* 
lier  approached  near  enough  to  dihtin^uish  the  English  regimental,  hi 
instantly  stopped,  gently  shook  off'  the  two  servants  who  supported  bim 
one  on  each  side  ;  and  taking  ott  his  hat,  p<ditely  saluted  us.  He  thei 
passed  on  to  his  carriage,  sustained  by  the  two  attendants,  as  he  d( 
scended  the  staircase.  * 

*  I  could  not  help,  as  I  looked  at  him,  recollecting  the  series  of.dtn 
gers  and  escapes  which  he  underwent  or  effected,  for  successive  moothi 
among  the  Hebrides,  after  his  defeat  at  Cuiloden. 

'Charles  Edward's  complexion  was  dark,  and  he  manifestly  bore  tin 
same  family  resemblance  to  his  grand-father  James  the  Second,  that  hi 
Britannic  Majesty's  countenance  presents  to  George  the  First,  or  to  tb 
late  king.  On  the  occasion  just  related,,  he  wore,  besides  the  decora 
tions  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  a  velvet  great  coat,  which  bis  infin 
health  rendered  necessary  even  in  summer,  on  coming  out  of  the  theatre 
and  a  cocked-hat,  the  sides  of  which  were  half  drawn  up  with  gol 
twist.  His  whole  6gure,  paralytic  and  debilitated,  presented  the  appeal 
ance  of  great  bodily  decay. 

*  Charles  Edward,  driven  by  the  mortifications  which  he  experience 
at  Rome,  to  abandon  that  city,  sought  refuge  at  Florence;  where  fc 
finished  in  January.  1784,  his  inglorious  career,  as  James  the  Secon 
had  done  at  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  in  l/Ol. 

*  I/)uisia,  Countess  d'Albany,  his  consort,  merited  a  more  agreeabi 
partner,  and  uught  have  grace^l  a  throne.  Her  person  was  formed  on 
small  scale,  with  a  fair  complexion,  delicate  features,  and  lively,  asi  we 
as  atrractive  manners.  Born  Princesb  of  Stolberg,  she  excited  grci 
admiration  on  her  first  arrival  from  Germany:  but  in  1779>  »"  hopeo 
issue  by  the  Chevalier  could  be  any  lon*;;er  entertained.  After  bis  de 
cease,  she  quitted  Italy,  and  finally  established  herself  at  Paris.  Inlb< 
year  17S7,  I  have  passed  the  evening  at  her  residence,  the  hotel  (ft 
Bourgogne,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where  she  supported  ai 
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^iegant  establishment.  Her  person  then  stiH  retained  many  pretensions 
to  beauty ;  and  her  deportment,  unassuming,  but  dignified,  aet  off  her 
«ttracticns.  In  T)ne  of  the  apartments  stood  a  canopy^  with  a  Gheir.of 
state,  on  which  were  displayed  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain;  and 
every  piece  of  plate,  down  to  the  tea  spoons,  were  ornamented  in  a  si- 
milar manner.  Some  of  the  more  massy  pieces,  which  were  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Mary  of  Modena,  James  the  Second's  Queen,  seemed  to 
revive  the  extinct  recollections  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  A  numerous 
company,  both  English  and  French,  male  and  female,  was  assembled 
under  her  roof,  by  all  of  whom  she  was  addressed  only  as  Countess 
d^Aibany;  but  her  own  domestics,  when  serving  her,  invariably  gave 
ber  the  title  of  Majesty.  The  honours  of  a  Queen  were  in  like  man* 
ner  paid  her  by  the  nuns  of  all  those  convents  in  Paris,  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  visit  on  certain  holydays  or  festivals.  She  continued  to 
reside  in  the  capital  of  Fmnce,  till  the  calamitous  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  compelling;  her  to  abandon  that  amntry,  she  repaired  to  Lonr- 
don ;  where  she  found  not  only  personal  protection,  but  new  resources 
in  the  liberality  and  bounty  of  George  the  Third.' — pp.  291 — 299" 

The  winter  of  1776-7  introduced  Sir  Nscthaniel  to  London  to- 
ciety ;  and  his  two  publications  *  on  die  Northern  Kii^doins  of 
Europe/  and  on  '  the  History  of  France  under  the  Race  of  Valois/ 
however  destitute  of  merit,  (as  he  modestly  says,)  faciKtated  and 
procured  his  admission  into  the  Blue  Stocking  circles  of  that  soci- 
ity.  Of  the  three  great  leaders  of  the  Blue  Stocking,  Mrs.  Mon- 
t4[oe,  Mrs.  Vesey,  and  Mrs.  llirale;  and  of  Johnson,  Biirkey- 
Beauclerk,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Barry,  Walpole,  Shipley,  8cc.  &c.  he 
gives  a  very  long  and  meagre  account.  Written  in  evident  and 
rimost  professed  imitation  of  Marmontel^s  account  of  the  societies 
of  Mesdames  Dii  Deffand  and  Geoffrin,  it  resembles  the  French* 
nan's  gay  and  striking  sketches  no  more  than  the  Biucher^s  Head 
at  the  corner  of  Essex-street  resembles  tlie  living  portrait  by 
Lawrence.  There  is,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  work  which  gives 
OS  so  mean  an  opinion  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  abilities  as  this ;  for  we 
ihould  have  thought  it  scarcely  possible  that  any  man  of  the  least 
|iower  or  practice  of  observation,  who  had  ever  been  admitted  to 
the  company  of  such  persons,  should  be  able  to  speak  of  them 
without  exciting  some  degree  of  interest,  and  gratifying  in  some 
measure  the  affectionate  and  reverential  curiosity  which  we  feel 
for  all  that  concerns  them.  For  instance,  let  us  quote  the  whole 
and  only  mention  which  he  makes  of  Garrick  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

*  Garrick  frequently  made  one  of  the  assembly.  His  presence 
always  diffused  a  gaiety  over  the  room  ;  but  he  seemed  to  shrink  from^ 
too  near  a  contact  with  Johnson,  whose  superiority  of  mind,  added  to 
the  roughness  and  closeness  of  his  hugs,  reduced  Garrick  to  act  on  the* 
defensive.'     '  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  precluded  by  bis  deafness  from  mix- 
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ing  in,  or  contributing  to  general  conversation ;  his  trtimpet  held  up  t»i  b 

his  ear,  was  gratified  by  the  attention  of  those  who  addressed  to  him  \r 

their  discourse ;  a  notice  which  the  resources  of  bis  mtnd  enabled  him.  h 
to  repay  with  interest.' — pp.  150,  151.* 

Id  the  year  1 780  Sir  Nathaniel  breaks  out  with  great  force  into  ^ 
the  riots  of  London,  and  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  before-mentioned  j. 
printed  sources  of  information,  and  some  verbal  communicatioiu  { 
(of  great  interest,  as  he  states, — not  worth  relating,  as  we  think,)  \ 
from  Sir  John  Macpherson,  he  occupies  ihirty  pages  with  a  histo^  j 
of  these  events,  and  yet  contrives  to  leave  the  most  interesting  par-  *^ 
ticulars  untold.  \ 

The  account  of  a  hurricane  which  took  place  in  the  West  Indies    '■ 
in  the  same  year,  affords  so  characteristic  a  specimen  of  our  histo- 
rian's style  and  manner  of  stringing  his  subjects  like  beads,  that  we 
wish  we  could  quote  the  whole  passage,  but  it  is  like  too  many  ef 
Sir  Nathaniel's  stories,  rather  long  and  somewhat  indecent;  w^ 
shall  therefore,  only,  as  a  specimen  of  his  desultory  and  rambling 
way  of  writing  what  he  calls  history,  say,  that  the  hurricane  reminds 
him  of  Barbadoes — Barbadoes  of  General  James  Cunningham, 
a  great  friend  dl*  his,  who  had  been  once  governor  of  that  island 
— the  West  Indian  governor  reminds  him  of  a  story  of  a  West. 
Indian  negro  who  was  pressed  on  a  singular  occasion  by  a  natural 
want — this  natural  want  reminds  him  of  one  of  the  genenib 
of  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  had  felt  a  similar  embarrass- 
ment at  his  monarch's  table — this  leads  Sir  Nathaniel  to  men- 
tion the  death  of  Tycho  lirahe,  which  was  caused,  as  be  says,  by 
a  like  act  of  imprudent  respect ;  and  the  very  next  paragraph  in-- . 
forms  us  that  in  September  of  this  same  eventful  year  Sir  Natba-  ■ 
niel  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  the  Borough  of  Hindon 
in  Wiltshire. 

This  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  style  of  that  ingenious  per- 
son  Mr.  Aircastle. 

'  I  remember  Ensign  Sash  about  ten  years  ago — his  father  came  from 
Barbadoes — I  met  him  at  Treacle's,  the  great  sugar-baker's — who  had 
a  house  in  St.  Mary  Axe — he  took  the  lease  from  Alderman  Gingham, 
who  serv'd  sheriff  with  Peputy  Bull — there  was  tight  work  on  ike  kw* 
tings.** 

Beth  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Mr.  Aircastle,  we  see,  begin  with  Barr 
badoes  and  end  with  an  election. 

We  now  find  the  Memoirs,  like  those  of  our  old  friend  P.  P, 
'  all  of  a  foam  with  politics ;'  and  Sir  Nathaniel  proceeds  to  give 
at  great  length  the  public  transactions  of  the  period  during  which 
he  sat  in  parliament;  but  unluckily  he  tells  us  little  of  any  histoiical 
value,  and  nothing  almost  that  we  did  not  know  before,  or  that,  we 

♦  The  Coseners,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 
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io  not  know  to  be  false.  It  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Nathaniel  wa» 
not  at  all  in  the  secret  of  any  par^^  and  the  face  of  the  poli- 
tical world  was  to  him  like  the  tpwn  clocks — he  saw  the  hand  move 
and  heard  the  bell  strike,  but  observed  nothing  of  the  springs  which 
impelled,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  principles  that  regulated  the 
Bmchine. 

This,  we  dare  say,  was  not  Sir  Nathaniel's  fault,  and  we  do  not 
reproach  him  with  it  as  a  fault  of  his,  but  it  is  a  fault  of  his  book ; 
aiid,  in  one  sense,  it  may  constitute  a  personal  charge  against  him : 
for  if  he  knows  nothing  more  than  the  newspapers  knew,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  delude  an  unsuspicious  amateur  of  history  out  of  eighteen 
flbilltngs  for  a  new  edition,  in  octavo,  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

One  circumstance  of  much  curiosity,  it  was,  we  have  always  un« 
derstood,  peculiarly  in  Sir  NathanieFs  power  to  have  elucidated, 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  oUr  expectations. 

It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  had 
some  weighty  concerns  pending  with  the  British  government,  had 
been  advised  to  create  a  certain  influence  in  parliament  which 
should  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  business.  Of  the  number 
of  those  to  whom  the  Nabob's  influence  was  supposed  to  extend 
were,  we  think.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Sir  Nathaniel's  great  fountain 
of  knowledge,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  himself. — We  wish  very  sincerely 
that  the  historian  had  a  little  explained  this  obscure,  but  interesting 
passage  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  country,  either  to  deny 
It  altogether  and  refute  a  vulgar  error,  or  to  offer  some  apology 
for,  or  ^t  least  some  account  of,  so  extraordinary  a  position  as  tlmt 
b  which  the  members  for  Jrcot  stood.  We  should,  either  way,' 
kave  a  curious  point  of  historical  fact  decided,  and  we  should  have 
been  better  able  to  pronounce  on  the  claims  of  the  historian  liim- 
sdf  to  credit  for  the  impartiality  and  independence  of  his  political 
conduct. 

We  wish  also,  on  a  less  important,  but  not  entirely  uninte* 
resting  subject,  that  Sir  Nathaniel  had  stated  the  authority  upon 
which  he  so  positively  attributes  (vol.  ii.  p.  9)  the  celebrated 
'  Heroic  Epistle'  to  Mason. 

But  though  Sir  Nathaniel  has  been  so  very  chary  of  original  in- 
formation, solid  or  light,  we  very  readily,  and  indeed  willingly, 
confess  that  his  account  of  the  political  persons  and  scenes  which  ' 
iMissed  under  his  own  eyes,  from  1780  to  1784  is  sometimes  amu- 
sing, and,  on  a  few  occasions,  lively  and  pleasant. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  shew  more  strongly  how  much  better  it  is 
to  listen  to  one  who  tells  what  he  has  seen,  than  to  one  who  re- 
9eats  what  he  has  heard,  than  the  superiority  of  Sir  Nathaniel's 
iccoimt  of  the  events  of  which  he  was  a  spectator,  over  those  in 
irhich  he  was  only  an  auditor ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
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acquaintance  of  that  worthy  baronet^  Sir  John  Macpherson,  how-  .^ 
ever  it  may  have  cheered  and  eniiveued  Sir  NalhaniePs  aociely,  has  -- 
been  of  tlie  most  fatal  consequence  to  his  work ;  for  our  parte,  ve  ^ 
read  on  with  great  satisfaction  as  long  as  our  historian  talks  in  the  !< 
first  person,  but  we  find  our  jaws  involuntarily  distorted  into  a 
yawn  at  the  very  sight  of  the  name  of  Sir  John  Macpherson,  wha  ^ 
appears  to  us  to  be  (pace  tanii  viri)  the  most  consummate  and  ac- 
complished bore  that  this  reign  has  produced. 

The  desultory  and  incoherent  style,  liowtver,  in  \^hich  Sir  Natbar 
niel  rambles  about,  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  extracts 
which  shall  at  once  do  justice  to  the  author's  meaning,  and  be  re- 
ducible to  our  limits — the  most  ordinary  anecdote  is  extended  over 
two  or  three  pages,  and  the  character  of  any  individual  is  seldom 
contained  in  less  than  half  a  dozen;  and  not  satistied  with  such  inci- 
dental observations  on  the  characters  of  public  men  as  the  eventS: 
which  he  relates  naturally  excite,  he  seems  to  consider  it  necessary 
to  write  a  professed  review  of  the  manners,  morals,  talents,  and 
res  gesta  of  each :  in  this  way  Lord  North  and  Lord  Sackviile 
are  spread  over  forty  pages,  and  Pitt  and  Fox  have  each  near  thirty" 
to  their  respective  shares. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  put  together  some  scattered  sentenca 
of  the  account  of  Lord  North,  whose  talents  and  virtues  Sir  Kar 
thaniel  appears  to  venerate ;  we  wish  he  were  as  able,  as  be  is  wil-^ 
ling,  to  do  justice  to  the  very  singular  and  amiable  character  of  that 
minister. 

'Lord  North,  who  had  already  occupied  the  posts  of  first  I^rd  of  the 
Treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  during  eleven  years,  was 
then  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  having  nearly  accomplished  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     In  his  person  he  >\as  of  the  middle  size, 
heavy,  large,  and  much  inclined   to  corpulehC3\     There  appeared  ia 
the  cast  and  formation  of  his  countenance,  nav  even  in  his  manner,  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  royal  family,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  per- 
ceive it.     Like  them,  he  had  a  fair  complexion,  regular  features,  Iio;ht 
hair,  with  bushy  eyebrows,  and  grey  eyes,  rather  prominent  in  nil 
head.     His  face   might  be  indeed  esteemed  a   caricature  of  the  king; 
and  those  who  remembered  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Fre- 
deric, the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Earl,  as  well  as  Countesjof 
Guildford,  Lord   North's  father  and   mother,  to  which   allusion  hai  i 
already  been  made,  found  no  difficulty  in  accounting,  though  perhaps  ' 
very  unjustly,  for  that  similarity.     Ilis  tongue  being  too  large  for  hii 
mouth,  rendered  his  articulation  somewhat  thick,  though  not  at  all  in- 
distinct.    In  parliament,  the  deficiency  of  his  sight  was  productive  to 
him  of  many  inconveniencies.     For,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
he  saw  very  imperfectly ;  and  across  the  house,  he  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish persons  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     In  speaking,  walking,  and 
every  motion,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  wanted  grace ;  he  was  to 
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tbe  .last  degree  awkward.  In  addition  to  bis  defect  of  sight,  he  was 
subject  likewise  to  a  constitutional  somnolency,  which  neither  the  ani- 
mated declamations  of  Fox,  nor  the  pathetic  invocations  of  Burke,  nor 
the  boa.se  menaces  of  Barre,  could  always  prevent* 
.  '  Lord  North  was  powerful,  able,  and  fluent  in  debate;  sometimes 
repelling  the  charges  made  against  him,  with  solid  argument;  but  still 
more  frequently  eluding  or  blunting  the  weapons  of  his  antagonists,  by 
tb^  force  of  wit  and  humour.  He  rarely  rose  however  to  sublimity, 
though  he  poshes^ed  vast  fucility  and  command  of  language.  When 
necessary,  he  Ci>uld  speak  for  a  long  time,  apparently  with  great  pathos, 
and  yet  disclose  no  fact,  nor  re\eal  any  secret.  An  unalterable  suavity 
and  equ'jlity  of  temper,  which  was  natural  to  him,  enabled  him  to  sus- 
.taioi  unmoved,  the  bitter  sarcasms  and  severe  accusations,  levelled  at 
him  from  the  opposition  benches.  They  always  seemed  to  sink  into 
him,  like  a  canon  ball  into  a  wool  sack.  Anger  and  resentment  ap« 
peared  to  be  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  as  if  only  put  on  occasionally 
to  serve  a  particular  purpose.  He  was  indeed  incapable  of  lasting 
enmity,  though  he  felt,  and  sometimes  expressed  contempt  for  those, 
ii'ho  abandoned  him  from  mean  and  mercenary  motives.  He  possessed 
a  classic  mind,  full  of  information,  and  always  enlivened  by  wit,  as  well 
as  sweetened  by  good  humour.  When  young,  he  had  travelled  over  a 
coiisidemble  pait  of  Europe,  and  he  knew  the  continent  well:  bespoke 
French  with  facility,  and  was  equally  vei-sed  in  the  great  writings  of 
antiquity.  It  was  impossible  to  experience  dulness  in  his  society,  and 
even  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  nearly  or  totally  blind,  an4 
iabouring  under  many  intirmities,  his  equanimity  of  temper  never  for- 
sook him,  nor  even  his  gaiety,  and  powers  of  conversation.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  him  display  the  utmost  cheerfulness  under  those  circum- 
stances so  trying  to  human  nature. 

*  As  a  statesman,  his  enemies  charged  him  with  irresolution ;  but  he 
might  rather  be  taxed  with   indolence  and  procrastination,  than   with 
want  of  decision.     He  naturally  loved   to  postpone,  though  when  it 
became  necessary  to  resolve,  he  could  abide  firmly  by  his  determina- 
tion.    Never  had  any  minister  purer  hands,  nor  manifested  less  rapa- 
city.    I'he  want  of  political  courage  cannot   be  justly  attributed  to 
him;    and   if  we  consider  how  critical,  as  well  as  perilous,  were  the 
times,  we  shall  not  refuse  him  a  ju^t  claim  to  the  praise  of  ministerial  firm- 
ness.    But  it  was,  surrounded  by  his  family,  that  he  appeared  peculiarly 
an  object  of  esteem  and    of  attachment,  divested  of  all  form  or  os- 
tentation, disusing  gaiety  and  good  humour  round  him.     Even  those 
who  opposed  the  7nitmt€ry  loved  the  man.     Considered  in  every  relation, 
even   in   his  very  weaknesses,  l^ord  North  was  most  amiable:  in  that 
point   of  view,   his  character  will  rise  on  a  comparison  with  any  first 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
and   all    tht)se    who  knew   him,  in    the    endearing  charities   of  life, 
where  the  minister  becomes  merged  in   the  father,  the  husband,  and 
the  individual,  or  had  ever  mixed  with  him  in  society,  while  regarding 
bis  tomb,  would  involuntarily  find  their  eyes  suffused  in  tean/ — ^vol.  i. 
pp.  478—497. 
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We  collect  Sir  N&thaniers  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool 
from  the  following  sentences. 

*  Few  persons  in  the  course  of  this  long  and  eventful  reien,  toe 
played  so  important  a  part  behind  the  curtain  of  state*  StiU  fewer 
individuals' have  attained  to  such  eminence,  personal  as  well  as  poli- 
tical, unaided  by  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  or  of  natural  connexions'. 
Descended  from  a  very  respectable  family,  that  had  been  raised  to  the 
baronetage  by.  Charles  the  Second  in  I661,  his  paternal  fortune  was 
nevertheless  of  the  most  limited  description,  when  he  commenced  hit 
career.  But  his  talents  soon  dispei-sed  the  clouds  that  attended  the 
morning  of  bis  life.  The  expression  of  his  countenance,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Reflection  and  caution  seemed  to  be  stamped  on 
every  feature;  while  his  eyes  were  usually,  even  in  conversation,  di- 
rected towards  the  earth.  Something  impervious  and  inscrutable  seemed 
to  accompany  and  to  characetrize  his  demeanour,  which  awakened  cu- 
riosity, while  it  repressed  inquiry.  His  manners  were  polite,  calm, 
and  unassuming:  grave,  if  not  cold;  but  not  distant,  without  any  mix* 
ture  of  pride  or  affectation.  In  society,  though  reserved,  he  was  not 
silent.  He  always  appeared  as  if  desirous  to  disclaim,  and  to  reject  the 
consideration,  which  be  involuntarily  attracted.  It  was  not  difiicult«  on 
a  short  acquaintance,  to  discover  that  he  had  read  men,  more  than 
books,  and  even  his  knowledge  of  modern  history  was  rather  financial 
and  comtpercial,  than  general  or  critical.  ^  But,  in  recompence  for 
these  deficiences,  he  possessed  more  useful  and  solid  attainments,  cal- 
culated to  raise  their  possessor  in  life. 

*  No  man  in  oflicial  situation  was  supposed  to  understand  better  the 
principles  of  trade,  navigation,  manufactures,' and  revenue.  Supple, 
patient,  mild,  laborious,  persevering,  attentive  to  improve  the  favourer 
ble  occasions  which  presented  themselves,  and  always  cool,  he  never 
lost  the'ground  that  he  had  once  gained.  As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  rose  seldom,  unless  called  out  by  particular  circumf- 
stances.  He  neither  introduced  metaphors,  digressions,  nor  citation! 
All  was  fact  and  business.  His  language  had  nothing  in  it  animated 
or  elevated*  Scarcely  was  it,  indeed,  always  correct,  or  exempt  from 
some  little  inelegancies  of  diction;  but  it  never  was  defective  in  the 
essentials  ojf  pei-spicuity,  brevity,  and  thorough  information.  He  used 
to  remind  me  of  a  man  crossing  a  torrent  on  stones;  and  so  carefully 
did  he  place  his  foot  at  every  step,  as  never  once  to  wet  his  shoe.  I 
have  seen  him,  before  a  crowded  house,  acquit  himself  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  while  secretary  at  war,  when  officially  addressing  parlia* 
ment.  Such  qualifications^  evep  independent  of  the  supposed  flavor 
of  the  sovereign,  necessarily  rendered  him  an  object  of  respect  and  of 
attention  to  every  party.' — vol.  i.  pp.  533 — 539- 

In  this  character  of  Lord  Liverpool^  though  it  may  be,  in  the 
main^  tolerably  correct^  there  are  some  errors  which  prove  that 
Sir  Nathaniel  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  peruon  whose 
portrait  he  draws ;  for  instance,  nothing  can  be  less  accurate  than 
the  statement  that  his  lordship's  education  was  narrow^  ^nd  that  he 
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was  more  read  in- men  than  in  books.  Lord  Liverpool  had  re^ 
oeived^  not  only  a  good,  but  a  long  education;  having  spent  at  the 
University  more  than  double  the  usual  period  of  academic  resi* 
deoce.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  possessed  as 
great  a  variety  of  reading  as  perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries  (ex* 
cept  only  Burke.)  He  continued  all  his  life  what  is  commonly 
called  a  bookish  man ;  and  though  his  natimil  good  sense  and  acute* 
ness  of  observation  undoubtedly  enabled  him  to  read  men  with  the 
e^'C  of  a  practical  statesman,  yet  he  was  certainly  as  little  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  general  society  as  any  man  of  his  station 
ithom  we  could  quote. 

On  the  subject  to  which  Sir  Nathaniel,  in  the  foregoing,  and 
still  more  forcibly  in  other  passages,  alludes,  of  the  supposed  secret 
influence  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  we  wish  he  had  recollected  what  he 
himself  relates  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  on  Mr.  Coke's  mo- 
tion on  the  24th  March,  17B3,  this  charge  received  a  most  direct 
and  satisfactory  refutation. 

*  *' Irritated  by  the  delays  and  impediments  to  their  attainment  of 
jibwer,  the  **  Coalition,"  affecting  to  consider  them  as  caused  by  the 
operation  of  secret  influence  on  th£  royal  mind,  and  clearly  applying 
the  imputation  itself  to  Jenkinson;  that  gentleman,  who  was  present 
OD  the  occasion,  repelled  the  charge,  so  often  preferred  against  him  in 
the  course  of  the  present  reign,  with  the  most  decided  and  peremptory 
denial  of  the  fact.  He  candidly  admitted  indeed,  that  he  had  seen  his 
majesty  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  month:  but  he  jus- 
tified the  act,  as,  in  his  quality  of  a  privy  councillor,  he  was  bound  to 
obey  the  summons  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  repair  to  St.  James's,  when- 
erer  officially  required.  The  idea  of  secret  influence  he  reproluUed,  as 
only  a  bait  for  the  multitude,  invented  to  delude  the  nation,  and  brought 
forward  on  the  present  occasion,  merely  to  serve  political  purposes. 
Having  exculpated  himself,  he  conjured  Lc>rd  North,  though  now  allied 
with  Fox,  to  state,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  veracity,  whether  during  his 
administration  of  many  years,  when  they  acted  together,  his  lordship 
kad  ever  found  or  feU  such  a.  pretended  influence  lurking  behind  the 
throne.  Jenkinson  added,  that  so  implicit  a  reliance  had  he  on  Lord 
North's  principles  of  honour,  as  willingly  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  de* 
claration  respecting  the  point.  Thus  called  on,  that  nobleman  rose, 
aod  in  terms  the  most  explicit,  confirmed  all  that  Jenkinson  had  as- 
serted; disdaining  to  swell  the  popular  cry,  and  protesting  that  he 
never  had  experienced  any  concealed  agency  or  interposition  between 
himself  and  the  sacereign,  while  he  had  presided  in  the  councils  of  the 
crown.  It  was  not  possible  for  a  declaration  to  be  less  equivocal,  or 
better  calculated  to  undeceive  the  believers  in  secret  influencfe/ — vol. 
ii,  pp.  322— 324. 

And  yet  Sir  Nathaniel  himself  continues,  in  several  passagesi,  to 
insinuate  the  justice  of  the  imputation  \  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
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absolutely  untrue,  that  after  the  Coalition  AiUninistration  was 
fonned^  Mr.  Jenkinson  ever  8aw  hi:^  Majesty  in  private^  as  Sir* 
Nathaniel  relates  him  (vol.  ii.  p.  :]76)  to  have  done.  Hat  the 
King  was  sometimes  desirous  of  obtaining  his  advice  on  certaia- 
occasions  relating  to  his  family  or  his  private  concems,  we  happeo- 
to  know.  We  know  too  the  kind  and  approving  tone  of  the  last- 
note  which  his  Majesty  wrote  to  him  on  his  finally  retiring  from 
public  life :  and  it  is  prohabie  that,  on  the  foundation  of  innoceat 
communications  like  ^hose,  the  suspicion  of  politicians  like  Sir 
Nathaniel  raised  the  outcry  of  ^  secret  influence.' 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
probably  interest  our  readers. 

*  It  was  in  reply  to  Lord  Nii»ent  that  Pitt  first  broke  silence,  from 
under  the  gallery  on  the  opposilion  side  of  the  house.  The  same  conir 
posure,  self-possession,  and  im)Kising  dignity  of  manner,  which  after- 
wards so  eminently  characterized  him  when  seated  on  the  treasury 
bench,  distinguished  him  in  this  first  essay  of  his  p<»werSy  though  he 
then  wanted  three  months  to  have  completed  his  twenty-second  year. 
The  same  nervous,  correct,  and  polished  diction,  free  from  any  inaccu- 
racy of  language,  or  embarrassment  of  deportment,  which,  as  first  mi- 
nister, he  subsequently  displayed,  were  equally  manifested  on  this  oc- 
casion. Formed  for  a  popular  assembly,  he  seemed  made  to  guide  its 
deliberations,  from  the  first  moment  that  he  addressed  the  members 
composing  it.  All  men  beheld  in  him  at  once  a  future  minister;  and 
the  opposition,  overjoyed  at  such  an  accession  of  strength,  vyed  with 
each  other  in  their  encomiums,  as  well  as  in  their  predictions  of  his 
certain  elevation.  Burke  exclaimed,  that  "  he  was  not  merely  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  but  the  old  block  itself."' — vol.  ii.  pp.  63 — 65. 

Sir  Nathaniel's  very  dififuse  characters  of  Fox,  Burke,  Barrd^ 
Dunning,  Dundas,  &c.  though  in  general  tolerably  just,  are  drawn 
with  little  power  of  discrimination,  and  expressed  with  no  force  of 
language,  and  would  hardly  repay  the  trouble  of  making  extracts 
from  them. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  will  allege  that  Sir  Nathaniel 
has  been  unjust  to  that  eminent  man :  but  we  think  that  on  this  de- 
licate subject  the  opinion  of  Sir  Nathaniel  is  not  only  sincere,  but 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Fox's  life.  Sir  Nathaniel 
does  not  deny  to  him  (who  could  venture  to  do  so  ?)  great  talents, 
great  goodness  of  heart,  great  amenity  of  disposition,  great  gene- 
rosity, great  magnanimity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  deny 
the  foibles  of  his  private  character,  and  the  violence,  the  impolicy, . 
and  the  mischief  of  much  of  his  public  conduct  ?  Who  will  now 
defend  his  originally  breaking,  and  his  subsequent  junction  with 
Lord  North  ?  Who  will  apologise  for  all  the  sacrifices  to  ambition 
which  he  was  ready  to  make  ?  We  say  nothing  of  his  conduct  in 
later  times;  on  that  subject  we  confess  we  ourselves  could  scarcely 
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^te  im|)Brtia]ly;  but  with  regard  to  the  tratisactibni  whidhi  Sir 
JNathaoiel  Wraxall  relates,  we  must  do  him  die  justice  to  say  that 
irt  think  his  bias  against  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox  is  not  only  just 
and  reasonable,  but  that  similar  sentiments  are  common  to  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  who  have  any  means  (by  memory  or  hj 
reading)  of  judging  of  the  events  of  that  statesman's  public  life. 

On  the  subject  of  Junius,  Sir  Nathaniel  informs  us  that  the  king 
knew  who  the  author  was — that  he,  Sir  Nathaniel,  believes  that 
Gerard  Hamilton  jcas; — and  that  he  is  confident  that  Lord  Sack- 
ville  was  »ot.  Now  let  us  say  here  en  passatii,  that  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  king  did  not  know,  and  of  course  did 
not  affect  to  know  Junius — that  Gerard  Hamilton's  claims  are 
very  slight, — and  that  of  all  the  claimants  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  there  is  the  greatest  mass  of  evidence  against  Lord 
Sackville — we  say  agamstj  because  undoubtedly  his  lordship  would 
lose  more  in  moral  character  than  he  would  gain  in  literary  and 
political  reputation  from  being  proved  to  have  WTitten  Junius;  but 
It  is  amusing,  though  in  Sir  Nathaniel's  work  not  singular,  that  his 
reasoning  on  this  subject  leads  to  conclusions  exactly  the  reverse  of 
those  at  which  he  arrives.    For  example — ^he  thought  at  first  that 

?  Joaius's  death,  whenever  it  took  place,  would  infallibly  remove  the  veil 
vhich  conceals  his  name.  On  more  mature  reflection,  nevertheless,  very 
ftroog  causes  for  continuing  to  preserve  bis  incognito  beyond  the  grave* 
may  present  themselves.  If  he  left  behind  him  lineal  representatives^ 
ke  might  dread  exposing  them  to  the  hereditary  animosity  of  some  ''  of 
the  worst,  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this  country."  Even  should  he 
hve  left  no  descendants,  it  is  possible  that  he  wight  dislike  the  compa^ 
fiun  between  his  actions  and  his  wriiingSy  which  must  have  been  made 
by  mankind.  If,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been  proved  that  he  accepted 
•I  office^  a  pension,  or  a  peerage^  from  the  sovereign  and  the  minister 
vvfaom  he  had  recently  accused  as  enemies  to  their  country,  or  as  having 
befmyed  its  interests ; — would  not  the  moral  aversion  or  contempt  excited 
towards  his  memory  by  such  a  disclosure^  have  overbalanced  the  meed  of 
Kterary  fame  obtained  from  the  labours  of  his  pen  V — p.  457. 

Now  not  one  of  these  considerations  (and  we  admit  to  Sir 
Kathaniel  diat  they  are  all  very  forcible)  occurs  in  the  case  of  Mr* 
Hamilton,  and  every  one  of  them  suit  in  a  remarkable  manner  that 
of  Lord  Sackville.  If  more  than  one  person  was  concerned, 
Hamilton  may  have  assisted,  but  that  his  lordship  was,  if  not  the 
iuthor,  at  least  the  informer  and  instigator  of  Junius,  we  have  a 
^leiy  confident,  and,  we  think,  well-grounded  belief;  but  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  we  may  say  something  on  a  future  and  more  ap« 
propriate  occasion. 

Sir  Nathaniel  so  very  seldom  deviates  into  any  thing  like  a  plea^ 
MBtryy  that  we  cannot  omit  the  following  story. 

*  I  have  been  assured,  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  George  the  Se* 
eood's  reign,  when  Mr.  Pitt^  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  oc-  • 

cupicd 
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cupied  a  principal  place  in  the  cabinet;  Lord  Falmooth  having  wt 
on  him,  at  his  levee,  stated  his  wish  to  be  recommended  to  hismajc 
for  the  first  vacant  gartex^.  The  secretary  of  state  expressing  a  dcj 
of  reluctance  to  lay  the  request  before  the  king,  and  manifesting  » 
disapprobation  of  the  demand  itself ;  ''  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to 
member,**  said  Lord  Falmouth,  "  that  I  bring  in  five  votes  who  go  y 
ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  my  application  is  di 
garded,  you  must  take  the  consequence."  "  Your  lordship  threa 
me,**  replied  the  minister  with  warmth ;  ^'  you  may,  therefore  be 
^ured,  that  so  long  as  I  hold  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  crown, 
shall  never  receive  the  order  of  the  garter,**  Then  turning  round 
exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to  those  near  him, 

"  Optat  Ephippia  Bos  piger." 

*  Lord  Falmouth  comprehending  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  tl 
words,  but  conceiving  tiiat  the  monosyllable  Bo«  must  allude  to 
name,  requested  to  be  informed  what  the  minister  meant  by  so  cal 
him?  "  The  observation,"  replied  Mr.  Pitt,  "  is  not  mine,  but  Horac 
As  little  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Roman  poet,  as  he  was  acqui 
ed  with  his  writings,  Lord  Falmouth,  apprehending  that  Ho 
Walpole  had  said  something  severe  or  disrespectful  concerning  I 
under  that  second  mistake,  ^*  If  Horace  Walpole,"  said  he,  "  has  tf 
any  liberties  with  my  name,  I  shall  know  how  to  resent  it.  His 
ther,  Sir  Robert ,  when  he  was  alive,  and  first  minister,  never  presu 
so  to  treat  me."  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  quitted  Mr. ! 
leaving  the  audience  in  astonishment  at  the  effect  of  his  double  mi 
prehension/— vol.  ii.  pp.  123 — 125. 

This  is  a  good  story,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  create,  by 
close  an  examination,  any  doubt  of  its  truth ;  but  we  must 
that  of  all  the  anecdote-tellers  we  have  ever  met,  we  enter! 
generally  and  in  the  abstract,  the  greatest  suspicion  of  Sir  Nathai 
He  seems  to  be  a  patient  listener,  but  a  most  inaccurate  re 
lector  of  what  he  hears ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  oursc 
to  examine  his  stories,  we  have  found  almost  every  one  of  ti 
liable  to  charges  either  of  gross  inaccuracy,  or  of  absolute  nkist 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of  these  err 
but  it  becomes  our  duty  in  this  place,  for  the  sake  of  histoi 
truth,  to  enter  into  ia  little  detail  on  this  subject,  and  to  shew  i 
totally  careless  Sir  Nathaniel  has  been  of  what  we  must  cons 
as  the  first  duty  of  an  historian. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  statements  of  his  book 
false ;  on  the  contrary,  those  parts  which  he  has  compiled  from 
Annual  Register  and  Parliamentary  Debates  are  tolerably  a 
rate,  and  a  great  deal  even  of  what  he  relates  on  his  owr  authority 
be  true :  but  so  much  is  mistaken,  exaggerated,  or  wholly  unfot 
ed,  that,  in  our  inability  to  separate  the  sound  grain  from  the 
maged,  we  are  obliged  to. refuse  our  credit  in  the  lump, and  cjle< 
that  no  kind  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  uncorrobor 
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issertions  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall.  Neither  our  information  nor 
oiur  limits  would  permit  us  to  pursue  him  through  all  his  errors; 
but  we  shall  select  a  few  instances^  some  on  trifling  and  others  on 
bnportant  subjects^  which  will,  we  think,  quite  justify  our  general 
incredulity. 

.  On  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Sir  Nathaniel 
breaks  forth  into  the  following  indignant  and  accusatory  exclama- 
tioo: — 

■  *  Well  might  "  Junius"  exclaim,  that  the  ambassador  who  sub- 
scribed such  unbecoming  conditions,  must  have  sold  his  country!  Well 
Bight  scandal,  if  not  truth,  assert,  that  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
received  for  herself,  as  a  present,  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds;  and  that  the  first  minister.  Lord  Bute,  retained 
for  his  share,  ninety-six  thousand !' — vol.  i.  pp.  97, 98. 

This  audacious  chaise  against  three  of  the  most  distinguished 

persons  in  the  state,  which  nothiug  but  the  most  cogent  authority 

could  induce  us  to  believe,  Sir  Nathaniel  revives  on  no  authority 

at  all — indeed  he  himself  professes  that  he  does  not  know  whether 

k  is  scandal  or  truth — but  he  assumes  it  to  be  true,   because  for- 

iooth  Junius  (the  most  false  and  impudent  anonymous  libeller  that 

wer  lived)  imputes  it  to  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;    and 

because,  as  Sir  Nathaniel  shrewdly  intimates.  Lord  Bute  could 

iot  have  been  able  to  build  his  magnificent  residence  in  Berkeley 

square,   now    Lansdown- House,    without   the    assistance    of  this 

96,000/.     Sir  Nathaniel,  if  he  had  known  any  tiling  about  this 

kwse,  might  have  known  that,  far  from  being  Lord  Bute's  residence, 

t  never  was  inhabited  nor  even  completed  by  him ;  but  that,  after 

hiding  very  much  impaired  his  private  fortune  by  this  work,  he 

%ft)  obliged  to  sell  the  unfinished  shell  to  Lord  Shelburne.     So  that 

4e  only  shadow  of  proof,  which  Sir  Nathaniel  produces  to  establish 

this  most  incredible  and  monstrous  profligacy,  has  a  tendency  directly 

Ibe  other  w^ay.     But  the  most  surprising  part  of  all  is,  that  though 

Sir  Nathaniel  so  boldly  publishes  this  libel,  he  blindly  confesses  that 

Sua  accusation  '  was  again  renewed,  twenty  years  later,  at  the  con- 

dusion  of  the  peace  of  1783,  against  Lord  Shelburne,  with  greater 

rimlence,  and  with  bolder  affirmations!' — vol.  i.  p.  429;  and  does 

not  see  that  this  repetition  of  the  old  slander  is  its  own  refutation  ; 

fiay,  he  even  expends  a  great  deal  of  time  and  insinuation  to  fix  this 

rrirae  on  Lord  Shelburne,  with  about  as  much  justice-  as  he  had 

previously  attacked  the  reputation  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of 

Bedford. 

Sir  Nathaniel   attributes   (vol.  i.  p.  46?)  the   plan  of  taxing 

America  to  the  king,  and  describes  his  Majesty  as  forcing  it  upon 

Mr.  Granville,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this  measure  was  Mr. 

Sienville's  own,  and  certainly  not  forced  on  him  by  the  king. 

VOL.  XIII.  NO.  XXV.  •  *  When 
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'  When  Mr.  Pitt,  sustained  by  four  of  the  cabinet  ministerBy  madetht 
experiment  of  forcing  the  king  to  violate  his  conscience,  on  the  .29k 
of  January,  1801,  relative  to  the  question  of"  Catholic  Emancipatioii 
in  Ireland ;"  they  instantly  found  themselves  out  of  office.  They  un- 
questionably did  not  intend  to  resign.' — vol.  i.  p.  383. 

This  assertion,  we  have  reason  to  know,  is  untrue.  That  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation  was,  on  his  part,  a  deliberate  measure,  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  King  as  a  determined 
one,  is  known  to  all  the  partakers  of  his  councils  at  that  time,  al- 
most every  one  of  whom  is  stili  living. 

*  On  the  day  of  the  death  of  George  11/  says  Sir  Nathaniel,  *  Mr* 
Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  presented  the  young  King  a  paper,  containing  t 
few  sentences,  which,  be  suggested,  it  might  be  proper  to  pronounce  on 
meeting  the  privy  council ;  the  King,  after  thanking  him,  replied,  that 
he  had  already  considered  the  subject,  and  bad  drawn  up  his  intended 
address,  to  be  delivered  at  the  council  table.  The  minister,  who  perr 
ceived  that  Lord  Bute  had  anticipated  him,  made  the  unavoidable  in- 
ference.'— vol.  i.  p.  406'. 

These  circumstances  arc  inaccurate,  and  it  is  positively  untrue 
that  the  speech  was  previously  written.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Pitt — one  sentence  alone  the  King  added  with  his  own  hand: 
*  born  a  liriton,'  &c. 

To  such  stories  as  those  last  quoted  we  can  only  oppose  our  own 
assertion,  founded  on  authentic  information,  and  our  appeal  to.  per- 
»ions,  yet  alive,  who  were  parties  in  some  degree  to  tlie  transactions; 
but  some  of  the  stories  carry  their  own  refutation  on  their  face^ 
as  that  of  Mr.  Frascr,  (vol.  i.  p.  415)  ^  who,  as  under  secretary  of 
state,  had  occasion  to  present  a  paper  for  the  signature  of  Geoip 
11.' — a  duty  which  never,  by  any  chance,  could  havfs  devolved  oa 
Mr.  Frascr,  or  any  other  person  in  his  situation ;  and  yet  thb  St 
Nathaniel  vouches  tliat  he  had  from  Mr.  Fraser  himself. 

He  is  so  absurdly  ignorant  of  official  and  constitutional  forms  as 
to  assert,  (vol.  i.  p.  549.)  that  Robinson,  the  secretary  of  ik 
Treasuri/,  counter-signed,  on  the  refusal  of  Lord  Weymouth,  th 
secretary  of  state ^  an  order  for  the  attack  on  Pondicherry,  in  1778 
—a  perfect  impossibility. 

Of  a  piece  with  this,  is  the  absurd  statement  (vol.  i.  p.  382) 
that  so  well  aware  was  the  cabinet  of  1801,  that  the  peace  with 
FVanco  was  impolitic,  unsafe,  and  unwise,  that  Lord  Hawkesburj 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  preliminary  treaty,  ^  not  only  without  the 
King's  consent  or  approbation,  but  even  without  his  knowledge/ 
This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  downright  falsehood. 

The  flippant  and  offensive  report  (vol.  i.  p.  122.)  of  the  kii^9 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  obliged  to  confer  ue 
blue  riband  on  the  present  Lord  Camden,  must  be  untrue,  be- 
cause 
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cmad  it  was  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  death  that  Lord  Camden  had 
Ibe  garter :  and  Sir  Nathaniel  solemnly  asserts,  he  himself  bad  k 
torn  the  Duke,  who,  however,  died  before  the  thing  could  bavte 
eccurred.  Sir  Nathaniel  had  forgotten  the  proverb  that '  dead 
men  tell  no  tales/     We  reallj  never  read  a  more  impertinent 

When  Sir  Nathaniel  blusters  (vol.  ii.  p.  297)  about  the  indigna- 
tion  which  Lord  North  and  his  friends  might  have  felt  at  the  dere^ 
Hction  of  the  American  Loyalists  by  the  ministry  of  1783,  he  should 
have  acquainted  us  in  what  manner  he  conceives  better  terms  coald 
have  been  made  for  these  persons ;  and  he  should  have  remem>^ 
bered  also,  that  besides  the  perpetual  annuity  of  4,000/.  to  the 
Penns,  sums  to  tlie  amount  of  4,300,000/.  have  been  given  to 
Ihose  very  Loyalists  by  the  ministers  who  are  accused  of  neglecting 
4em.  Well  might  Mr.  Rose*  ask — *  Is  there  to  be  met  vrith,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  similar  instance  of  the  munificence  of  a 
Brtion?* 

Sir  Nathaniel  states,  (  vol.  ii.  p.  374,)  that  in  the  year  1783,  he 
Umself  met  Mr.  Pitt,  in  company  with  Mr.  Rose,  at  Antwerp. 
Sow  we  happen  to  kl!iow  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  vfas  in  Antwerp  in 
her  life. 

He,  in  another  place,  (vol.  ii.  p.  473)  represents  Mr.  Pitt  as 
endeavouring  to  bilk  a  turnpike-keeper  in  a  drunken  frolic,  and 
hmng  been  fired  at,  while  making  his  escape;  but  Mr.  Pitt^ 
tfen  in  his  moments  of  convivial  elevation,  could  not  have  been 
kletrayed  into  such  mean  irregularities :  the  tiuth  of  the  matter  is, 
(hat  Mr.  Pitt's  postillions  having  missed  the  road  as  he  was  one 
Q^t  returning  from  Croydon,  alighted  to  ask  the  way,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
having  also  got  out  of  his  carriage,  they  knocked  at  a  house  to  ob* 
tain  information,  and  were  answered  by  a  shot,  which  the  owner 
fired,  supposing  them  to  be  house-breakers.  Sir  Nadianiel  quotes 
the  Rofliad  for  liis  account  of  this  adventure,  but  it  is  plain  he  does 
K>t  understand  what  he  quotes,  as  the  Roltiad  clearly  points  to  the 
facts  as  we  have  stated  them,  and  refers  to  '  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  late  peril  from  tiie  farmer  at  Wandsworth  !* 

*  How  as  Pitt  wander  d,  darkling  o'er  the  plain, 
His  reason  drown'd  in  Jenkinson's  Champaign, 
A  rustic*^  hand,  but  righteous  Fate  withstood. 
Had  shed  a  Premier's,  for  a  robbers  blood  !' — RoU.  p.  34. 

On  Ae  famous  night  of  Lord  North's  sudden  resignation,  he  had 
'  ordered  his  coach  to  remain  at  the  House  of  Commons  in  waiting,  on 
&at  evening.     In  consequence  of  so  unexpected  an  event  as  his  resig- 
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nation,  and  the  House  breaking  up  at  such  an  early  hour,  the  hollS^ 
keeper's  room  became  crowded  to  the  greatest  degree;  few  penoni 
having  directed  their  carriages  to  be  ready  before  midnight.  In  thi 
midst  of  this  confusion,  Lord  North's  coach  drove  up  to  the  door;  and 
as  he  prepared  to  get  into  it,  he  said,  turning  to  those  persons  near  hiiOf 
with  that  unalterable  equanimity  and  good  temper  which  never  forsook 
him,  '*  Good  night,  Gentlemen,  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  secret.''' 
—vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

Here  Sir  Nathaniel  hardly  does  justice  to  the  bon-mot  of  the 
retiring  minister  :  '  I  protest,  Gentlemen/  said  Lord  North,  'this 
is  the  iirst  time  in  my  life  I  ever  derived  any  personal  advantage 
from  being  in  the  secret.' 

The  not-very-cleanly  joke  which  (vol.  i.  p.  520)  Sir  Nathaniel  at- 
tributes to  Lord  Sandwich,  is  the  property  of  Lord  North.  Lord 
Sandwich  was  not  of  a  turn  to  make  such  a  reply. 

The  anecdote  (vol.  i.  p.  504)  which  Sir  Nathaniel  tells  of  Lord 
Sackville  and  Sir  John  Elliot,  we  have  heard,  we  believe  more 
truly,  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar. 

The  following  story,  told  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  of  George  Sielwyn, 
is  related  by  Grimm,  with  a  greater  probability  of  truth,  of  the  fa- 
mous Condamtue ;  if  true  of  either,  it  is  a  melancholy  and  dh^ce- 
ful  instance  of  morbid  curiosity. 

*  Selwyn's  nervous  irritability,  and  anxious  curiosity  to  observe  the 
effect  of  dissolution  on  men,  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule,  not  unac- 
companied with  censure.  He  was  accused  of  attending  all  executions; 
and  sometimes,  in  order  to  elude  notice,  in  a  female  dress.  I  have  been 
assured  that  in  1756,  he  went  over  to  Paris,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  last  moments  of  Damien,  who  expired  under  the  most 
acute  torture,  for  having  attempted  the  life  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
Being  among  the  crowd,  and  attempting  to  approach  too  near  the  scaf- 
fold, he  was  repulsed  by  one  of  the  executioners ;  but,  having  informed 
the  person,  that  he  had  made  the  journey  from  London  solely  with  a 
view  to  be  present  at  the  punishment  and  death  of  Damien,  the  man 
immediately  caused  the  people  to  make  way,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  "  Faites  place  pour  Monsieur^  c'est  un  Anglaisy  et  un  Amateur"-^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  186-187. 

Sir  Nathaniel  states,  (^vol.  ii.  p.  £52,)  '  that  on  the  29th  August, 
1782,  the  Royal  George,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  British 
navy,  8cc.  &c.  8cc.  disappeared  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of 
Portsmouth  harbour;^  and  he  employs  two  pages  in  descanting 
on  this  subject:  yet  it  is  known  to  all  mankind,  except  Sir 
Nathaniel,  that  she  did  not  sink  in  Portsmouth  harbour^  and  that 
her  masts  were,  till  within  the  few  last  years,  visible  at  Spithead; 
and  poor  Sir  Nathaniel,  with  all  his  curiosity  and  feeling  on  this 
subject,  seems  not  to  have  known  the  cause  of  the  accident,  but 

to 
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to  attribute  it  to  some  mysterious  fatality,  in  which  superstitious 
impression  his  mind  is  much  fortified  by  recollecting  that  another 
fost-rate,  the  Queen  Charlotte^  was  blown  up  on  the  17th  March, 
1800. 

The  stories  of  barefaced  corruption  alleged  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  Roberts,  (vol.  ii.  p.  497,)  and  Ross  Mackay,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
501,)  the  private  secretaries  respectively  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Lord 
Bute,  are  wholly  unworthy  of  credit;  the  authority  on  which  they 
Ktand  would  not  support  the  credibility  of  the  most  common  event, 
much  less  of  such  monstrous  profligacy. 

But  the  most  impudent  and  flagrant  instance  of  the  loose  and  un- 
jostifiable  manner  in  which  Sir  Nathaniel  deals  out  imputation  and 
nbel  in  the  shape  of  anecdotes,  occurs  in  his  account  of  Augusta 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  first  wife  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
imsband  en  secondes  n&ces'oi  qur  Princess  Royal:  and  with  this 
anecdote  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  pompous  gos* 
up  and  inflated  trash  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall. 

*  This  princess,  who  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764-,  be- 
fore she  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  married  to  the  present  king, 
at  that  time  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,    Some  years  after  her  marriage,  she 
accompanied  the  prince  her  husband  into  Russia.     They  resided  during 
some  time  at  Petersburgh,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire; 
bet  in  1787  he  quitted  Catherine's  service  and  dominions;  leaving  his 
wife  behind,  of  whose  conduct,  it  was  asserted,  he  had  great  reason  to 
complain.     At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  it  was  notified  to  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
press, that  the  wife  of  the  one,  and  the  daughter  of  the  other,  was  xm 
more.     Doubts  were  not  only  entertained  whether  she  died  a  natunU 
death,  but  it  remained  questionable  whether  she  did  not  still  survive, 
wid  was  not  existing  in  Siberia,  or  in  the  Polar  Desarts, 

•  I  have  heard  this  subject  agitated  between  1789  and  179^,  when 
great  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the  point ;  though  it  seemed  to 
be  generally  believed  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  her  end  had  been  ac- 
celerated or  produced  by  poison.     It  was  natural  to  ask,  who  had  caused 
the  poison  to  be  administered  ?  Was  the  empress  herself  the  perpetrator 
of  this  crime?     And  even  if  that  feet  should  be  admitted,  was  not  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg  tacitly  a  party  to  its  commission  ?    Though  no 
positive  s'olution  of  these  questions  could  be  given,  yet  when  the  fact  of 
the  princess's  death  came  to  be  universally  understood,  many  persons 
doubted  the  innocence  of  her  husband.    The  King  of  Great  Britain  him- 
self was  strongly  imbued  with  the  opinion',  of  which  he  made  no  secret. 
In  179^,  when  the  first  overtures  were  begun,  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  marriage  of  their  prince  to  the  Princess  Royal  ^ 
George  the  Third  was  so  prepossessed  against  him,  for  having  been  sup- 
posed privy  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal.     In  order  to  remove  an  obstacle  of  such  magnitude,  the  prince 
lent  over  to  London  a  private  agent,  instructed  to  ascertain  from  what 
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quarter  the  accusation  came,  and  furnished  with  documents  for  dis- 
proving it.  That  agent  I  personally  knew,  while  he  was  kere^  employed  m 
the  ahoce  mission.  He  possessed  talents,  spirit,  zeal,  and  activity^  all  sf 
which  he  exerted  in  the  cause.  Having  clearly  traced  the  imputatioii  tip 
to  Count  Woronzoff,  who  long  had  been,  and  who  then  was  the  Ruasian 
envoy  at  our  court ;  he  induced  the  count,  by  very  strong  personal  re- 
monstrances, accompanied,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  proofs,  to  declare 
his  conviction  of  the  prince's  innocence,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  or  manner  of  his  wife's  end.  It  followed  of  course,  that  Cathe- 
rine, under  whose  exclusive  care  she  remained,  could  alone  be  accused 
of  having  produced  it.  The  agent  finally  satisfied  his  Majesty  that  the 
empress,  and  she  only,  caused  the  princess  to  be  dispatched,  without 
the  participation,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  her  husband  ;  Rafter  aS«Ae 
did  not  die  of  a  natural  death.' — vol.  i.  pp.  203 — 207. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  how  the  assertion^  that  this 
princess  was  barbarously  murdered,  dwindles  away  into  the  inno- 
cent alternative,  *  i  f  indeed  she  did  nbt  die  a  natural  death' 

Sir  Nathaniel  then  goes  on  to  state  several  circumstaDces  which 
induce  him  to  suspect  that  the  princess's  husband,  though  thus  ac- 
quitted by  the  testimony  of  Count  Woronzow,  and  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  George  the  Hiird,  was  nevertheless  not  guiltless  of  her 
death,  and  amongst  them  he  makes  the  following  observations: 

*  We  hj^ve  seen  that  Count  WoronzofT  originally  maintained  his  sove- 
reign's innocence  of  the  princess's  death,  though  he  was  afterwards  in- 
duced to  depart  from  that  assertion.  But  when  did  he  make  such  an 
admission  ?  Much  depends  on  the  time.  For  Catherine  died  on  the 
6th  of  November,  179^;  and  after  her  death,  a  crime,  more  or  leas, 
might  not  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence,  where  so  many  eonM 
be  justly  attributed  to  her.' — vol.  i.  p.  214. 

These  are  terrible  charges  against  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  and 
the  Empress  Catharine,  and  a  rather  serious  imputation  against 
Count  Woronzow.  It  happens  a  little  unluckily  for  Sir  Natbaniely 
that  in  his  eagerness  to  publish  his  book,  he  forgot  that  Count 
Woronzow  was  still  alive;  and  this  nobleman,  whose  long  residence 
in  this  country  and  connection  with  some  of  our  illustrious  families, 

Suicken  his  natural  sense  of  honour  and  his  indignation  at  being 
andered  by  a  British  historian^  wrote,  we  find,  to  Sir  Nathaniel  a 
formal  and  flat  denial  of  every  circumstance  in  which  his  name 
was  mentioned,  and  required  of  the  historical  Baronet  to  state 
the  natne  of  the  agent  whom  he  professes  to  have  known  so  inti' 
mately,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  a  report  so  injurious  to  the 
Count's  character,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  the  imputation  having 
been  clearly  traced  up  to  him; — to  this  Sir  Nathaniel  replied, 
'  that  be  really  did  not  recollect  the  agent* s  name! — but  that  if 
Count  Woronzow  would  assure  him  that  the  statement  in  the  Mei 
xnoirs  was  inaccurate^  he  would  correct  it  in  the  next  edition,  as  an 
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kigtorical  error ^  Count  Woronzow,  however,  not  contented  with 
the  correction  which  Sir  Nathaniel  proposes  to  inflict  upon  himself, 
IB  80  kind  as  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  penitence  with  some  help 
from  the  law :  the  case  is  now  before  the  King's  Bench,  and  (a  new 
circumstance  in  literature)  the  veracity  of  the  historian  will  be  tried, 
■ot  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  nor  even  of  a  Review,  but  at  that  of 
Westminster. — God  send  him  a  good  deliverance  ! 

We  may  regret  the  awkward  situation  in  which  Sir  Nathaniel  has 
^ced  himself;  but  we  cannot  blame  those  against  whom  such 
grave  accusations  are  made  for  resorting  to  the  only  means  of  de- 
feoce  left  to  them. 

Sir  Nathaniel  may  be,  and  we  believe  is,  in  private  society,  a 
good-natured  gentleman,  and  a  man  quite  above  practising  any 
premeditated  deception ;  but  his  work  is  as  fi^r  from  deserving  a 
character  of  good- nature  as  of  veracity.     It  is  not  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  his  moral  character,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  deceive, 
ind  that  where  he  leads  his  reader  astray  he  has  been  himself  previ- 
ously misled.     We  think  that  a  writer  is   under  no  inconside- 
JaUe  responsibility  in  his  moral  character,  to  set  down  as  fact,  no 
aiore  than  he  knozcs :  for  the  injury  to  private  feeling  and  pubHc 
confidence  is  quite  as  great  from  his  presumptuous  ignorance  as 
it  would  be  from  absohite  falsehood  or  malice. — ^The  fables  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  are  now  capable  of  detection,  but  the  detection  will  not 
accompany  them  down  to  posterity ;  and  we  even  doubt  whether 
tke  conviction  of  Sir  Nathaniel  for  a  libel,  if  it  should  occur,  will 
iMch  many  readers  who,  fifty  years  hence,  may  chance  to  pick  up 
WraxalFs  History  of  My  Own  Time.     We  fear  that  to  such  works 
as  that  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  we  may  prophesy,  in  tlie  elo- 
^nt  expression  of  Junius,  a  longer  existence  than  it  merits — *  tri- 
fles float  and  are  preserved — while  what  is  solid  and  valuable  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever.^ 


Art.  XII.     The  Life  of  the  Most  Noble  Jrthur  Duke  of  Wei- 
.  iingtofiy  from  the  Period  of  his  Jirst  Achievements  in  India j 
down  to  his  Invasion  of  France^  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1814.     By  George  Elliott,  Esq.     8vo.     London.     1814. 

A  TITLE  like  this,  designed  for  the  hawker's  catalogue  and  the 
"■  provincial  newspapers,  may  be  supposed  sufficiently  to  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  book  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  book,  however, 
^  not  altogether  so  bad  as  the  bill  of  fare  promises.  The  right 
Irood  for  making  a  Mercury  may  be  spoiled  by  a  clumsy  carver: 
mt  he  who  has  to  make  a  molten  image  of  precious  metal,  what- 
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ever  the  workmanship  may  be,  will  p^uce  something  that  most 
always  be  worth  its  weight,  lliis  is  the  case  with  the  volume  be- 
fore us — it  is  made  of  golden  materials:  and  such  as  it  is,  it  gives 
us  a  fair  occasion  for  presenting  a  summary  of  the  exploits  of  our 
great  captain. 

The  Cowley  family,  afterwards  called  Colley,  migrated  from 
Rutlandshire  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A 
younger  son  of  that  family  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Wesley  or 
Wellesley,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  pursuant  to  the  will 
'of  a  kinsman.  Richard  Colley  Wellesley,  who  thus  changed  his 
name,  was  created  Baron  Alomiiigton  by  George  II.  His  son. 
Viscount  Wellesley,  Earl  of  Momington,  married,  in  1759>  Anne, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Hill,  Viscount 
Dungannon,  and  died  in  17B4,  leaving  a  numerous  family  and  an 
embarrassed  estate :  but  he  left  also  an  admirable  widow,  to  whose 
wise  economy  and  personal  instruction  her  children  have  been  deeply 
indebted,  and  who  yet  lives  to  witness  the  extraordinary  glory 
which  attends  them.  Arthur,  the  fourth  son,  was  born  May  Is^ 
1 769>  at  Dengan  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors ;  the  castle  has 
lately  been  destroyed  by  fire,  tlie  estate  has  been  alienated,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Roger  O'Connor.  He  was  a  little  while  at  Eton, 
whence,  while  yet  very  young,  he  was  removed  to  the  militliry 
academy  at  Angers,  there  being,  at  that  time,  no  such  institution  in 
Eneland.  It  has  been  said,  that  at  the  age  of  12  or  14,  be  held  an 
ensign's  commission, — such  things  were  common  before  that  real 
and  unostentatious  reform  which  has  been  effected  under  the  Duke 
of  York's  administration,  and  which  has  made  the  British  army 
what  all  Europe  now  acknowledges  it  to  be.  The  book  before  U8, 
however,  affirms  that  he  did  not  receive  his  first  commission  (in  the 
41st  regiment)  till  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  After  a  series  of 
exchanges  and  promotions,  his  brother,  the  present  Marquis 
Wellesley,  purchased  for  him  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of  the 
33d;  September  30th,  1793.  In  the  ensuing  year,  he  accompa- 
nied Lord  Moira  to  Ostend,  and,  in  the  subsequent  disastrous 
retreat  from  Holland,  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  which  ob- 
tained much  praise  from  military  men.  In  ]  795,  he  embarked  for 
the  West  Indies ;  but  the  fleet  was  repeatedly  driven  back  by  tem- 
pests :  before  it  could  proceed,  the  destination  of  his  regiment  was 
altered,  and  he  was  ordered  to  Ireland  to  recruit, — thus  perhaps 
providentially  escaping  that  fate  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  ms 
fallow  soldiers  were  doomed! 

Lord  M  ornington  being  appointed  governor-general  of  India  in 
1797,  a  fair  field  was  opened  for  Colonel  Wellesley  in  that  country, 
whither  his  regiment  was  now  ordered.  When  the  new  governor 
arrived   to  succeed  Sir  John  Shore^   he  found  Tippoo  Sultan 
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miking  at  the  same  time  the  most  solemn  professions  of  friendship 
to  the  English  and  the  most  extensive  preparations  for  a  war  of 
extermination  against  them.     The  English  in  India  have  never  had 
a  more  formidable  enemy  than  Hyder  Ali,  never  so  inveterate  a  one 
as  his  son.     Both  would,  in  any  station,  have  been  remarkable 
men :  the  father,  though  he  committed  no  wholesale  massacres, 
like  Mahmoud  or  Nadir,  was  as  immitigable  though  not  as  indis- 
criminate in  his  cruelty,  a  greater  statesman  than  either,  and  pec- 
haps  a  greater  general.     The  son  was  equally  cruel,  more  ferocious, 
iir  inferior  in  ability,  and  his  zeal  for  Islamism  and  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish amounted  almost  to  madness.     He  imagined  himself  the  chosen 
servant  of  the  prophet  destined  to  root  out  the  Nazarenes,  as  he 
called  them,  from  India,  and,  in  his  own  language,  send  those  ac- 
cursed  ones  to  hell.     This  was  to  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
Freacb,  whom  he  suffered  to  establish  a  Jacobin  club  in  his  capi- 
tal, where  eternal  hatred  was  sworn  to  all  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Citizen  Tippoo ; — when  they  had  done  his  work  Citizen  Tippoo 
proposed  to  send  them  to  hell  also  for  their  reward.     His  dreamd 
(for  ^  I  My  Majesty,'  as  he  calls  himself,  kept  an  account  of  his 
dreams)  represented  to  him  the  consummation  of  these  hopes;,  and 
that  he  might  see  more  vividly  than  in  imagination  his  heart's  desire 
upon  his  enemies,  he  had  a  piece  of  mechanism  constructed,  which 
represented  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  destroying  an  European ;  the  figures 
W«e  as  large  as  life,  and  when  the  works  were  set  in-  tnotion,  th^ 
human  automaton  raised  its  hands  as  if  in  supplication,  and  uttered 
dreadful  screams !     Tippoo  had  a  turban  for  this  holy  war,  which 
had  been  dipt  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  thereby  acquiring  a  sanctity 
which  he  hoped,  and  perhaps  believed,  would  render  it  impenetra- 
ble ;  and  when  he  sate  upon  his  throne  it  was  under  the  splendid 
form  of  the  humma, — a  fabulous  bird,  which  is  supposed  to  confer 
prosperity  and  empire  upon  him  over  whose  head  it  casts  the  sha- 
dow of  its  wings. 

While-  this  strange  tyrant  was  forming  alliances  with  the  Mah- 
nttas,  with  the  French  in  the  Isle  of  France,  with  Zemaun  Shah  in 
Candahar,  and  with  A\i  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  Lord  Mornington 
obtained  full  information  of  all  his  measures,  and  prevented  their 
execution,  with  that  vigour  which  characterized  his  administratiop 
in  India. '  One  battle  only  was  fought  before  Tippoo  retired  with- 
in the  walls  of  his  capital.  It  was  at  the  village  of  Mallavelly : 
Major  General  Floyd  commanded;  Colonel  Wellesley  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  as  also  did  Colonel  Cotton,  who  was  destined  to 
be  bis  companion  in  so  many  fields  of  glory.  At  the  subsequent 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  Colonel  Wellesley  had  tlie  difficult  service 
of  driving  in  the  enemy  from  the  strong  ground  which  afforded 
pover  for  their  rocket  men;  and  upon  its  capture  he  was  appointed 
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governor^  and  named  as  one  of  the  comroisBioners  who  were  to  dfe 
pose  of  die  conquered  territories.  To  him  in  particolar  the  ik^ 
rangements  for  removing  the  family  of  the  fallen  sultan  were  coA^ 
mitted.  *  The  details  of  this  painful  but  indispensable  measnray' 
said  Lord  Momington  in  his  instructions^  '  cannot  be  entrusted  \A 
any  person  more  likely  to  combine  every  office  of  humanity  witb 
the  prudential  precautions  required  by  the  occasion  than  CoIoikI 
Wellesley;  and  I  therefore  commit  to  his  discretion^  acttvity^and 
humanity,  the  whole  arrangement,  subject  always  to  such  suggM^ 
lions  as  may  be  offered  by  the  other  members  of  the  commissioil/ 
In  this,  and  in  all  the  arduous  duties  of  his  government,  Coloml 
Wellesley  so  acted  as  to  justify  his  brother's  choice,  and  to  deseM 
and  obtain  the  gratitude  of  the  conquered  people.  Durii^  hil 
command  at  Seringapatam,  one  of  those  adventurers  started  op 
who  have  so  often  subverted  empires  and  founded  dynasties  in  tu 
east.  Dhoondiah  Waugh  was  the  name  of  this  freebooter;  hi 
soon  made  himself  formidable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  foretf 
against  him  under  Colonel  Wellesley.  By  a  rapid  movement  he 
intercepted  Dhoondiah  on  his  march  with  about  5000  horse;  Co' 
lonel  Wellesley  had  four  regiments  with  him  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  form  in  one  line,  in  order,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  equal  that  of 
the  enemy  in  length ;  they  charged  the  enemy  with  compile  sue* . 
cess,  routed  them,  dispersed  them,  and  killed  their  leader,  thus  effee^ 
tually  completing  the  service  upon  which  they  had  been  sent 

Lord  Momington,  upon  the  true  policy  of  thinking  nodhing 
done  while  aught  remained  to  be  performed,  now  planned  an  ei* 
pedition  against  Batavia,  in  which  his  brother  was  to  have  acted 
under  General  Baird.  His  object  was  to  expel  the  French  firam 
the  Indian  seas,  and  for  this  purpose  he  meditated  also  the  coin 
quest  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon, — a  conquest,  the  delay 
of  which  had  occasioned  so  heavy  a  loss  to  the  East  India  Companj. 
These  plans  were  frustrated,  partly,  it  is  said,  because  Admiru 
Rainier  made  some  demur  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral's power, — as  if  such  questions  should  have  arisen  when  greet' 
objects  of  national  policy  were  to  be  undertaken !  General  Baird 
was  called  off  with  his  disposable  force  to  Egypt ;  and  Colond 
Wellesley,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  exposure  to  the  fatal  cli- 
mate of  the  west,  was  thus  saved  from  the  dangers  of  a  region  evett 
more  destructive  in  the  east.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
accompany  the  troops  to  Egypt ;  but  Lord  Momington  perceived 
that  a  new  scene  of  danger  was  opening  in  India,  and  therefore 
remanded  him  to  his  command  at  Seringapatam. 

Notwithstanding  the  alliance  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
British  government,  the  former  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspon-* 
dence  with  Tippoo,  endeavoured,  to  excite  his  family  to  oppose  the 
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teCtleaient  of  Mysore  after  bis  death,  and  giYen  tmeqaWocal  proof 
4f  their  hostile  purposes,  by  refusing  that  portion  of  his  territorieB 
iriiicb  was  offered  them.     The  Peishwab  possessed  at  diis  time 
laerely  a  nominal  authority ;  his  councils  wer«  entirely  controlled 
%y  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  who,  ¥ritb  inferior  talents,  and  less  dis- 
cretion, had  succeeded  to  the  power  of  his  uncle  Madhagee  Scin- 
Adi.    This  chieftain  not  only  over-ruled  his  own  sovereign,  but 
^m»  master  also  of  the  Mogul's  person,  holding  thus  in  actual  sub^ 
jtttion  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  Seevagee  and  of  Av^ 
Itt^ebe.  Even  oriental  history  presents  few  tragedies  so  frightftil 
II  Aat  oTShah  Aalum,  the  last  of  the  Moguls !  He  had  first  pro* 
fected,  and  then  promoted  Gulam  Kaudir  Khan,  whom  his  own 
teher  had  banished  for  his  vices :  the  favoured  servant  of  a  weak 
prbce  easily  becomes  his  master,  and  Shah  Aalum  soon  found  himself 
loder  a  yoke  which  he  could  not  shake  off.     Scindiah  was  march- 
iig  against  Delhi,  and  Gulam  Kaudir  offered  to  answer  with  bis 
h»d  for  the  result,  if  the  Mogul  would  march  out  with  his  troops 
ImI  give  them  a  supply  of  money.     Shah  Aalum  objected  that  h* 
bid  no  money ;  the  Khan  offered  to  advance  a  sufficient  sum,  sdjring 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  head  the  army,  the  presence  of  a  monalrh 
being  above  half  the  battle.     The  Mogul  agreed ;  but  the  next  day 
a  letter  from  him,  desiring  Scindiah  to  make  all  posnble  baste  tad 
destroy  Gulam  Kaudir,  was  intercepted  by  Gulam  himself.    How** 
ever  insufferable  his  conduct  might  have  been,  he  was  now  fairly 
iwtified  in  measures  of  self-defence,  and  had  he  contented  himself 
with  simply  putting  the  Mogul  to  death,  he  would  have  been  liablt 
to  little  censure  for  such  an  action.    But  this  man  had  all  the  craeltj* 
of  the  oriental  character.  He  stormed  Delhi,  and  entering  the  Mo* 
gttl's  chamber,  knocked  him  down,  knelt  on  his  breast,  and  with 
his  own  hand  pul  led  out  one  of  his  eyes.    One  of  the  Mogul's  servants 
was  made  to  pull  out  the  other ;  the  palace  was  then  given  up  to  pil- 
l(^e,and  this  ruffian  going  into  the  zenana,  tore  the  jewels  j^om  th^ 
noses  and  ears  of  the  Mogul's  women,  and  cut  off  their  arms  and 
legs.     The  most  beautiful  of  the  Mogul's  daughters  is  said  to  have 
flttabbed  herself  to  escape  the  violence  which  he  offered.     TTiere  is 
some  satisfaction  in  recording  the  merited  punishment  of  a  wretch 
like  this :  being  unable  to  resist  Scindiah,  he  stuffed  his  saddle  with 
precious  stones,  and  fled  toward  Persia  ;  on  the  second  night  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was  taken  by  his  pursuers.    Scindiah  put  him  in 
Bonsand  exposed  him  in  a  ca^e,  then  ordered  his  ears,  nose,  hands 
and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and  left  him  in  that  condition  to  expire ! 

Shah  Aalum  was  thus  revenged,  but  his  condition  was  in  no  re- 
spect ameliorated.  The  Mahrattas  held  him  in  the  most  abject 
mbjeetioD ;  and  when  Scindiah  left  Delhi  and  its  surrounding  terri-» 
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tory  in  the  possession  of  M.  Perron,  a  French  adventurer,  ith$  | 
under  his  protection  was  forming  an  independent  state,  the  Fremji^  | 
/while  they  still  used  the  name  of  the  aged  and  blind  monarch,  treat-  3 
ed  his  person  with  the  most  barbarous  indignity.  Upon  thk  ] 
Frenchman  Scindiah  placed  great  reliance,  expecting  by  his  means 
to  oppose  the  British  forces  with  equal  arms.  A  M.  de  Boigni 
was  the  first  person  who  formed  a  body  of  regular  troops  in  Scin-. 
diah's  service,  and  he  admitted  British  as  well  as  French  officen' 
indiscriminately ;  but  M.  Perron,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, carefully  excluded  the  former,  that  he  might  entablish  i 
military  power  exclusively  commanded  by  his  own  countrymen. 
His  force  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  l6  or  17>000  regular  and 
disciplined  infantry,  a  well  appointed  and  numerous  trahi  of  artil- 
lery, a  body  of  irregular  troops,  and  from  15  to  20,000  horse;  be- 
side which  he  looked  for  reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  the  petty 
chiefs  who  were  bis  tributaries  or  allies.  His  revenues  were  about 
1,700,000/.  A  Frenchman  never  loses  sight  of  the  interests  of 
France — it  is  the  best  part  of  their  national  character ;  as  it  is  tiM 
worst  part  of  ours,  that  the  honour  and  welfare  of  our  country  are 
habitually  sacrificed  to  the  most  despicable  passions,  and  the  vilest 
purposes  of  faction.  The  French  had  been  told  that  England 
must  receive  her  mortal  wound  in  India,  and  M.  Perron  was  in  jusf 
such  a  situation  as  Buonaparte  would  have  selected,  for  strildif 
the  blow.  His  head-quarters  were  established  near  Coel,  in  i 
commanding  position  on  die  frontier  of  the  British  possessions, 
and  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  our  extensive  empire.  Con- 
sistently with  the  safety  of  that  empire,  his  power  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  exist ;  but  before  that  question  could  be  brought  into  dis- 
cussion Scindiah  provoked  a  war.  A  rival  chief,  by  name  Jeswuut 
Rao  Holkar,  disputed  his  authority  over  the  Peishwah.  The 
founder  of  Holkar's  family  was  a  man  of  low  birth ;  and  the  orien- 
talists, who  embellish  or  disfigure  every  thing  with  fable,  say,  that 
in  his  boyhood  when  he  was  keeping  sheep  and  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  sun,  the  deadliest  of  the  Indian  serpents  crept  from  its  hole  and 
extended  its  hood  over  his  head  to  shield  him  from  the  heat,  llie 
fable  is  worth  repeating,  because  a  more  appropriate  tutelary  ge- 
nius for  an  eastern  conqueror  could  not  be  imagined. 

Holkar  began  his  career  with  considerable  success;  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  Peishwah  and  Scindiah  marched  against  him ; 
but  the  Peishwah  now  conceived  a  hope  of  emancipating  himself 
from  the  subjection  in  which  he  was  held ;  and  when  the  approach 
of  Holkar  diminished  his  fear  of  Scindiah,  he  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  proposing  an  alliance  to  the  British  government,  it  was 
immediately  ratified  by  the  Governor  General^  and  an  agent  was 
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MDt  to  Sciudiah  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to  accede  to  the  al- 
liance ;  for  it  was  thought  that  all  parties  would  now  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  come  to  an  agreement  under  the  mediation  of  the  Bri- 
tish.    The  Peishwah,  in  whom  the  proposal  originated,  would 
l^gain  his  authority  by  this  means,  Scindiah  would  be  secured 
Igunst  a  rival  whom  he  was  little  able  to  withstand,  and  Holkar, 
vho  was  at  present  a  mere  adventurer  depending  upon  rapine, 
pq^t  acquire  a  permanent  establishment.     But  while  the  agent 
ins  on  his  way,  the  armies  engaged  in  battle,  Holkar  was  victori- 
ous, and  the  Peishwah,  escaping  to  the  Cokan,  signified  to  the  go- 
lenmient  at  Bombay  that  it  was  his  intention  to  take  refuge  in  that 
-piesidency.     Holkar,  meanwhile,  took  possession  of  his  capital,  and 
BJacing  another  puppet  on  the  throne,  reigned  there  in  his  name. , 
u  this  state  of  things  both  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
thought  it  necessary,  without  waiting  for  instructions  from  Bengal, 
I  to  prepare  their  disposable  force  for  immediate  service.    On  the  one 
^nd,  Holkar  earnestly  applied  to  the  resident  at  Poonah  to  effect 
ID  accommodation  with  the  Peishwah ;  Scindiah,  on  the  other,  re- 

rsted  a  continuance  of  the  British  friendship  towards  him  and 
dependent  sovereign :  and  the  Peishwah,  being  now  at  liberty  to 
let  for  himself  without  controul  from  either,  signed  a  treaty  at 
fiassein,  in  consequence  of  which  the  British  forces  prepared  to 
restore  him  to  his  capital.  The  nearest  troops  were  those  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  assembled  at  Hurryhur,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Mysore,  under  Lieutenant  Genei*al  Stuart ;  a  detach- 
iKient  from  this  force  was  ordered  to  advance  into  the  Mahratta 
territory :  the  command  of  this  detachment  required  political  judg- 
ment, not  less  than  military  skill ;  Lord  Clive  therefore  thought  it 
Qonld  not  be  confided  with  so  much  likelihood  of  advantage  to  any 
berson  as  to  Major  General  Wellesley,  because  of  his  local  know- 
ledge, and  his  personal  influence  among  the  Mahrattas — an  influ- 
ence acquired  during  his  command  at  Mysore,  and  his  military 
operations  against  Dhoondiah  and  other  refractory  chiefs.  The 
detachment  consisted  of  9700  men,  including  one  regiment  of  £u- 
Kopean  horse  and  two  of  foot ;  and  to  these  were  added  2500  My- 
SQre  cavalry,  the  resources  of  Mysore  being  now  brought  in  aid  of 
the  British  government,  which,  before  Marquis  Wellesley's  admi- 
nistration, had  been  so  often  endangered  by  the  restless  hostility  of 
that  formidable  power. 

General  Wellesley  performed  a  long  march  through  the  Mahratta 
territory,  at  a  most  mifavourable  season,  without  loss  or  distress,  so 
well  had  he  concerted  the  supply  and  movement  of  his  troops : 
liere  also  he  manifested  that  talent  which  was  afterwards  so  signally 
displayed  in  France ;  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country  he  main- 
tained such  perfect  discipline,  and  succeeded  so  entirely  in  prevent- 
ing 
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ing  alt  plunder  and  excess,  that  the  inhabitants,  whereirer  lie  can^*  \ 
regarded  him  as  their  protector  and  preserver.     At  Aklooss,  \m  ' 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Nizam's  subsidiary  force  under  Cdoaei  ' 
Stevenson ;  but  learning   that    H  'Ikar  had  left  P4)onah,  where 
Amrut  Itao  (father  of  the  puppei  whom  the  usurper  had  placed 
upon  the  throne)  remained  with  about  1 ,500  men,  he  thought  iSt 
unnecessary  to  advance  with  the  whole  of  his  force  through  an  ei^ 
hausted  country ;  especially  as  it  was  now,  more  than  ever,  needM 
that  he  should  accelerate  his  march  :  for  he  was  repeatedly  apprizel 
that  Amrut  Rao  had  resolved  to  plunder  and  set  fire  to  the  city,  mi 
the  a[)proach  of  the  British  troops ;  and  the  Peishwah,  who  hid 
still  part  of  his  family  there,  sent  an  urgent  request  that  he  wouU 
detach  some  of  his  Mabratta  troops  to  provide  for  their  safe^* 
Leaving,  therefore,  Colonel  Stevenson's  force  so  distributed  astinrl 
the  whole  might  easily  procure  subsistence  and  speedily  form  s 
Junction  whenever  it  was  advisable,  as  soon  as  his  own  detadn  i 
ment  was  within  sixty  miles  of  Poonah,  he  made  a  forced  march  i 
witli  the  British  and  Mahratta  cavalry,  and  performed  the  whole 
distance  in  thirty-two  hours^  the  last  forty  miles  by  night,  over  t 
most  rugged  country,  and  through  the  difficult  pass  of  the  little 
Bhoorghaut.     He  reached  the  city  so  unexpectedly,  that  Amntf 
Rao  had  only  time  for  flight.     Well  has  it  been  said  in  those  offidil 
notes  wherein  these  transactions  are  so  perspicuously  related,  ani 
their  policy  so  triumphantly  justified,  that  the  first  effects  of  the 
British  influence  in  the  Mahratta  dominions  were  thus  displayed  iff 
rescuing  the  capital  of  the  empire  from  impending  ruin,  and  its  iiK 
habitants  from  violence  and  rapine — a  circumstance  equally  honooN 
able  to  the  British  character  and  propitious  to  the  British  interesle 
in  that  part  of  India.     The  inhabitants,  who  had  remained  in  the 
city,  welcomed  the  British  troops  as  their  deliverers,  and  they  who 
had  fled  to  the  adjoining  hills  during  Holkar's  usurpation,  immedi- 
ately returned  to  their  houses  and  resumed  their  occupations.  The 
Peishwah  returned  to  his  palace,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  fdt 
himself  a  sovereign  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 

Scindiah,  meantime,  had  collected  a  large  force,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  Holkar.  But  no  sooner  had  the  interference 
of  the, British  power  delivered  him  from  all  danger  in  that  quarter, 
than  he  began  to  negociate  with  his  old  rival  and  wiili  the  Rajah-of 
Berar,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  After  r 
long  series  of  professions,  prevarications  and  falsehoods,  in  the  true 
style  of  Asiatic  policy,  he  at  length  declared,  that  when  he  and  dw' 
Rajah  of  Berar  had  met,  the  British  resident  should  be  informed 
whether  it  would  be  peace  or  war.  There  remained  only  this  altei^ 
native :  to  submit  to  the  insults  of  a  rapacious  and  faithless  adveiH 
turer,  suffer  the  Mahrattas  to  dictate  to  the  British  governmoiti 
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us  sacrifice  its  dignity,  its  honour,  and  its  interestsy  or^  bj  an 
equal  to  the  occasion,  crush  the  audacious  enemy,  and  cut 
^er  by  the  roots ;  for  it  was  well  known  diat  Scindiah  rdied 
:he  skill  and  discipline  of  M.  Perron's  army,  and  that  his  tri« 
would  be  the  triumph  of  French  policy,  and  would  more  thaa 
ber  event  prepare  the  way  for  French  ascendancy  in  die  East* 
ily  for  the  British  empire  there  was  a  strong  hand  at  thehebn; 
ipaign  was  planned  upon  a  wider  scale  than  any  Europeaa 
7er  before  ventured  to  contemplate  in  India.  It  compre^ 
d  almost  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  from  Calcutta  and  Madras 
eastern,  to  Bombay  on  the  western  side,  and  from  Delhi  in  the 
it  north  to  Poonah,  Hyderabad,  Guzerat  and  Orissa.  The 
country  was  to  be  attacked  from  Gangam  and  from  Calcutta, 
y  striking  an  effectual  blow  against  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  the 
iment  of  Bombay  would  seize  the  sea  ports  and  territory  be* 
g  to  Scindiah  in  Guzerat;  on  the  Oude  frontier  General  Lake 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  French,  and  rescue  the  blind 
1  from  the  barbarous  indignity  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
idventurers,  thus  at  once  extending  the  power  and  exalting 
aracter  of  the  British :  in  the  Dekan,  General  Wellesley  had 
K>se  the  confederated  force  under  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
;  to  protect  the  Nizam,  the  Peishwah,  and  deliver  the  Corn- 
possessions  from  danger.  His  position  was  so  important, 
It  his  influence  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  so  great  ther 
ence  reposed  in  him,  that  he  was  invested  with  a  distill^ 
luthority,  subject  only  to  the  Governor  General  in  council, 
assessing  full  power  to  conclude  upon  die  spot  whatever  ar^ 
nents  might  become  necessary  either  for  the  final  setdement 
ce  or  for  the  active  prosecution  of  war. 
I  history  of  this  memorable  campaign,  which,  in  all  its  parts, 
s  ably  executed  as  it  was  wisely  planned,  belongs  to  the 
f  Marquis  Wellesley  rather  than  to  his  brother;  but  the 
of  Wellington  may  look  back  with  pride  upon  the  part  which 
formed  in  it.  The  great  danger  in  Indian  warfare  is  that  of 
sing  able  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  Hyder  Ally  well 
the  advantages  of  this  Parthian  mode.  An  English  com- 
ir,  weary  of  pursuing  him,  once  wrote  a  letter  to  that  able 

d,  saying  how  disgraceful  it  was  for  a  prince  like  him,  at  the 
if  a  large  army,  to  fly  before  so  small  a  force.  Hyder  replied, 
me  the  same  sort  of  troops  that  you  command,  and  your  wish 
ttle  shall  be  gratified.    You  will  understand  my  mode  of  war 

e.  Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry,  which  cost  1,000  rupees  each 
against  your  cannon-balls  that  cost  two  pice?  No;  I  will 
your  troops  till  their  legs  shall  become  the  size  of  their  bodies. 

ihall  not  have  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  drop  of  water.     I  shall 
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bear  of  you  every  time  your  drum  beats,  but  yon  shall  not  know  | 
where  1  am  ouce  a  month.     I  will  give  your  army  battle,  but  it  ' 
must  be  when  I  please,  and  not  when  you  desire  it.'     Hyder  kept 
his  word.    Scindiah's  army  seemed  disposed  to  act  upon  this  policy 
when  General  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Stevenson  marched  agaiiHt 
him ;  the  former  had  about  9>000  men  in  his  division,  the  latter 
about  8,000.     The  combined  force  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  consisted  of  10,500  regular  infantry,  commanded  by  Freock 
officers,  (besides  irregular  foot,)  a  well  equipped  train  of  artillefji 
exceeding  100  guns,  and  between   30  and  40,000  horse.     It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  bring  their  main  force  to  action.  Wken^  < 
therefore,  the  two  British  corps  met  on  the  9.  \  st  September,  it  1 
Badnapoor,  General  Wellesley  determined  that  they  should  move  I 
separately  towards  the  enemy,  and  attack  them  on  the  morning  of  ^ 
the  24th.     He  took  the  eastern  route,  beginning  his  march  on  the 
22d.     On  the  £3d,  when  he  reached  Naulnair,  he  found  thatthi  ^ 
enemy  were  about  six  miles  off,  upon  the  very  ground  on  which  ki  |* 
himself  had  intended  to  encamp.     He  determined  to  attack  thenii 
without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson ;  it  was  better,  he  thoi^^ 
to  bring  them  to  action  with  half  the  army,  than  let  them  avoid  n 
attack — which  they  would  probably  do  if  he  delayed.    -Moreover, 
he  could  not  wait  for  the  junction,  without  being  himself  exposed 
to  that  mode  of  harassing  war  which  barbarous  troops  are  bal 
employed  in  waging,  and  which  European  soldiers  can  least  ea* 
dure — a  warfare  which,  affording  to  the  defensive  party  little  othei 
stimulus  than  that  of  perpetual  alarm,  wears  down  the  spirits  as  w.ell 
as  tlie  body.   In  these  circumstances  the  boldest  counsel  was  the 
best;  and  Charles  XII.  did  not  act  more  boldly  at  Narva,  nor  wilh 
more  signal  success.  « 

The  troops  had  already  marched  fourteen  miles ;  a  sufficient  bodf 
was  left  for  the  protection  of  the  baggage  and  stores,  the  rrtk 
hastened  on,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  one  in  the  after-^ 
noon.  The  confederate  army  was  encamped  between  the  Eaitoi 
and  the  Juab,  two  rivers  which  run  nearly  parallel  toward  the! 
point  of  their  junction.  Their  line  extended  east  and  west  doot 
the  north  bank  of  the  Kaitna;  the  banks  of  which  being  high- an 
rocky  are  not  passable  for  guns,  except  at  places  close  to  the  vil^ 
lages.  Their  right  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry  and  extended  to 
the  infantry,  which  were  encamped  near  Assye,  a  fortified  viUaga 
that  has  given  name  to  the  battle.  General  Wellesley  determiiira 
to  attack  the  left,  where  the  guns  and  infantry  were  posted,  thou^ 
he  had  arrived  in  front  of  their  right;  an  attack  upon  the  vital  put 
of  their  force  he  rightly  thought  w  ould  be  decisive.  He  passed  Uw 
Kaitna  at  a  ford  beyond  their  left  flank,  and  formed  his  infantry  is 
two  lines,  leaving  die  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  and  keepit^k 
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dieCk  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  the  Peishwah's  and 
Mysore  horse.  The  enemy,  perceiving  his  intention,  changed  the 
position  of  their  infantry  and  guns,  and  brought  them  to  bear  upon 
the  assailants  with  consummate  skill  and  terrible  effect.  Officers  who 
Imd  made  several  campaigns  on  the  continent  declared  that  they 
kni  never  seen  cannon  better  served  than  at  Assye  that  day.  The 
British  artillery  had  opened  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards ; 
General  Wellesley  saw  that  it  could  produce  little  effect  against 
Ike  formidable  line  opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  could  not  advance 
kcause  so  many  men  and  bullocks  were  disabled.  Never  was 
promptitude  more  required  and  never  was  it  more  strikingly  dis- 
played than  throughout  the  whole  of  this  day's  work.  He  ^ve 
orders  to  leave  the  guns,  and  for  the  whole  line  to  move ;  Laeu- 
lenant  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  British  horse,  being  instructed  to 
protect  the  right : — the  74th  regiment  in  this  wing  had  suffered  so 
imcli  from  the  enemy's  cannon,  that  a  body  of  Mahratta  cavalry 
Ventured  to  charge  it ;  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  them  in  return 
Hid  drove  them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  Juah.  The  enemy 
ioWy  dismayed  at  the  steady  advance  of  the  British  troops,  gave 
imy  on  all  sides ;  they  were  driven  from  their  guns ;  and  the  British 
mnj,  pressing  on  in  pursuit,  left  the  artillery  which  they  had  thus 
bmvely  taken  behind  them.  They  were  not  enough  in  number  to 
lecure  advantages  as  they  won  them ;  and  perhaps  in  the  heat  and 
nultaticm  of  victory,  they  did  not  recollect  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  among  Indian  troops  to  feign  death  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
It;  with  this  hope  many  of  the  Mahrattas  threw  themselves  down 
MDong  the  guns,  the  conquerors  passed  them  by,  and  they  seeing  that 
mother  hope  flashed  upon  them,  rose  and  turned  the  guns  upon 
the  victorious  army.  The  fugitives,  perceiving  how  marvellous  a 
dm^e  was  thus  effected  in  their  favour,  rallied,  and  the  battle  was 
to  be  fousht  again.  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  their  infantry,  broke 
Ihem  agam,  but  fell.  General  Wellesley  with  the  7dth,  and  a  re- 
pinient  of  native  cavalry,  once  more  attacked  the  formidable  artil- 
lery, which  had  already  made  such  havoc  among  his  men  ;  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  but  the  second  attack  proved  as  irresistible  as 
the  first,  and  the  field  with  all  the  spoil  was  again  his  own — no  more 
to  be  contested. 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was  severe  beyond  all  former  example 
ii  India,  a  full  third  of  the  victorious  army  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Never  was  any  victory  gained  against  so  many  disadvantages.  Su- 
perior-arms and  discipline  have  often  prevailed  against  as  great  a 
■mneriGal  difference ;  but  it  would  be  describing  the  least  part  of 
fUs  day's  glory  to  say  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  were  as  ten 
to  one :  they  had  disciplined  troops  in  the  field  under  European 
officers,  who  more  than  doubled  the  British  force ;  they  had  an 
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hundred  pieces  of  cannou  which  were  senred  with  perfect  akilli  vA 
which  the  British,  without  the  aid  of  artillery,  twice  won  with  the 
bayonet.  Never  was  victory  more  bravely  achieved,  or  more  cxxa^ 
plete ;  stores,  ammunitiou,  camp  equipage,  bullocks  and  camek^ 
standards  and  cannon  were  left  upon  the  field;  1200  dead  were 
counted  there,  and  the  country  round  was  strewed  with  the  wounded* 
It  produced  proposals  from  tfie  enemv ;  one  of  Scindiah'a  miui- 
ters  wrote  to  request  that  General  Wellesley  would  send  a  BiitUi 
officer  to  his  master's  camp  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  teimi 
of  peace.  England  has  never  in  her  Indian  wars  been  fooled  bf 
treaties  out  of  what  she  has  gained  by  the  sword.  The  Geneia^ 
having  none  to  controul  him,  was  left  to  pursue  the  straight  forwnd 
policy  of  an  active  spirit  and  a  commanding  mind.  He  refused  to 
treat  upon  these  propositions,  because,  as  the  request  was  not  nuidf 
directly  on  the  authority  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Aef 
might  afterwards  have  disavowed  the  act  of  their  minister;  and 
because  it  would  appear,  if  a  British  officer  were  sent  to  the  ener 
my's  camp,  that  the  British  were  soliciting  peace,  instead  of  graiife' 
ing  it  to  a  beaten  enemy.  He  declared  himself,  however,  ready  to 
receive  with  all  respect,  in  the  British  camp,  any  person  dnly  an- 
thorized  to  propose  terms.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  fb  , 
Mahrattas  were  temporizing,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  prosecatai 
his  success.  After  totally  destroying  Scindiah's  Persian  cavaliyi 
and  defeating  the  greater  part  of  the  Berar  infantry  on  the  phiai 
of  Argaum,  he  stormed  the  hill  fort  of  Gawalgur  and  compdUed 
the  Rajah  to  purchase  a  separate  peace  by  ceding  the  provinces  of 
Anttack  and  Balesore ;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  Scindiah,  in  lib! 
manner,  submitted  to  such  terms  as  the  British  general  tfaoi^ 
proper  to  dictate.  The  other  parts  of  this  marvellous  campaiga 
belong  not  to  our  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  M.  Perron  Hh 
tired  before  General  Lake  without  venturing  to  give  him  batldef  j 
and  bis  reputation  received  a  shock  from  which  he  was  unabh  ■■ 
to  recover;  the  fort  of  Ally  Ghur,  which  was  his  usual  residence 
and  grand  dep6t,  and  which,  to  any  native  power,  was  impng* 
nable,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  victorious  £nglish  entered  lb 
city  of  Shah  Jehan  and  of  Aurengzebe,  to  deliver  their  blind  and 
oppressed  descendant  from  degradation  and  bondi^e.  The  cap- 
ture of  Agra  put  them  in  possession  of  the  city  of  the  Grnt 
Akbar,  and  the  fort  which  has  emphatically  been  called  thQ  k^ 
of  Hindostan ;  and  the  battle  of  Leswaree  completed  the  defo^ 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  force,  M.  PeitoQ 
and  his  officers  soliciting  the  British  protection,  because,  whw 
their  power  was  overthrov\1i,  *  they  found  themselves  just  objqqtl 
of  indignation  in  the  country  which  they  had  governed.'  Q^QeraL 
Wellesley,  for  his  part  in  this   memorable   campaign,   reoeiviA 
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ihe  first  firuits  of  those  lionours  of  which  he  was  one  day  to  reap 
so  abundant  a  harvest.  A  monument  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Assye  was  erected  at  Calcutta:  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
rtreaented  him  with  a  sword ;  his  own  officers  with  a  golden  vase : 
M  England  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  him^  and  he  was 
BMte  a  Kiiight  Companion  of  the  Bath.  The  people  of  Sering- 
qiatam  presented  to  him  an  address  on  his  return^  which,  to  on0 
iriio  felt  himself  deserving  of  the  feelings  which  it  expressed,  must 
te  as  gratifying  as  the  proudest  distinctions.  They  had  reposed 
for  five  years,  they  said,  under  the  shadow  of  his  protection :  they 
hfed  felt,  during  his  absence  in  the  midst  of  battles  and  victory,  that 
fa  care  for  their  welfare  had  been  extended  to  them  as  amply  as 
if  no  other  object  had  occupied  his  mind :  they  were  preparing 
in  their  several  casts  the  duties  of  thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifices  to 
flie  preserving  God  who  had  brought  him  back  in  safety,  and  they 
implored  the  God  of  all  casts  and  of  all  nations,  to  hear  their  con- 
Itant  prayer,  whenever  greater  afiairs  should  call  him  from  them, 
for  his  health,  his  glory,  and  his  happiness. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (as  he  must  now  be  called)  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1805,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  army  under  Lord 
Cathcart,  which,  having  landed  on  the  continent,  speedily  reim- 
harked  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  He  was  now, 
wpon  the  death  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  made  colonel  of  the  88th  re- 

rient,  in  which  he  had  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  thirteen  years. 
Id06  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member 
for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Ihe  Honourable  Catherine  Pakenham,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Long- 
ford. In  1807  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  in  Ireland  under 
Ae  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Dublin  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  police. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  expedition  sailed  against  Copen- 
Ihagen,  and  Sir  Arthur  again  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart.  The 
jbatice  or  injustice  of  that  measure  was  then  vehemently  debated : 
oien  fall  into  the  violence  of  party-questions  as  they  do  into  the 
■baurdities  of  fashion,  and,  in  like  manner,  wonder  at  them  when 
their  season  is  gone  by.  Time,  which  buries  so  many  things  in 
darkness,  brings  others  to  light ;  the  disposition  of  the  Danish  go- 
vernment has  since  been  so  completely  tried  and  proved,  as  effec- 
tually to  justify  tlie  preventive  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
English  ministers  will  be  censured  hereafter,  not  for  having  done 
•0  much,  but  for  not  having  done  more — for  their  forbearance,  not 
for  thmr  vigour.  Only  one  action  of  any  importance  took  place, 
and  in  that  Sir  Arthur  commanded.  Four  battalions  of  the  Danes 
«n€  strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  cavalry  on 
both  flanks,  and  apparently  a  large  body  in  reserve  at  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Kioge,  the  little  town  in  front  of  which  the  rivulet 
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runs.    It  was  agreed  that  die  Swedish  General  Linsinfen  skodd 
ascend  the  bank  higher  up  and  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Danes, 
while  Sir  Arthur  attacked  diem  in  the  front.     The  two  corps  lost 
all  communication  with  each  other  on  the  march ;  and  Sir  Arthur, 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  the  junc- 
tion, attacked  them,  drove  them  from  a  position  into  4  strong  en- 
trenchment, from  that  entrenchment  into  the  town,  pursued  them    [ 
into  the  town,  routed  and  dispersed  them,     lliis  action  deprived   [ 
the  governor  of  Copenhagen  of  all  hope  of  relief  from  the  anDy,   ( 
and  accelerated  the  capitulation.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  ap-   L 
pointed  to  treat :    in  diplomacy  and  in  war  he  pursued  the  same   f 
prompt  system,  and  the  terms  were  discussed,  settled,  and  signed  i 
the  same  night.  f 

He  was  soon  to  be  tried  in  more  arduous  undertakiws.  •  By  ■ . 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Buonaparte  was  left  master  of  the  contment  of  [ 
Europe,  the  greatest  part  being  actually  in  his  possession,  and  the  \ 
rest  under  his  controul.  He  possessed  a  more  real  and  absolute  f 
authority  over  Germany  than  the  most  powerful  of  her  emperors 
had  ever  been  able  to  obtain.  Switzerland;  which  had  in  former 
times  so  gloriously  asserted  her  independence,  submitted  to  call 
him  her  Protector,  received  with  obedience  his  oppressive  and 
barbarizing  edicts,  and  supplied  men  to  iill  up  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  his  wars,  ilolding  France,  Inlanders,  and  Italy  him-  | 
self,  he  hud  established  one  brother  upon  tlie  throne  of  Naples, 
made  a  second  King  of  Holland,  and  erected  a  kingdom  in  Ger- 
many for  a  third,  with  territories  taken  indiscriminately  from  his. 
foes  and  his  friends.  His  sister's  husband,  Murat,  possessed  a 
principality,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Berg;  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois,  his  wife's  son,  was  married  into  the  house  of  Bavaria,  and 
ruled  Italy  as  his  Viceroy;  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  would,  upon 
the  next  vacancy,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Never  had  any  adventurer,  in  an  enlightened  age  and 
civilized  world,  built  up  such  a  fortune  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  his  followers.  Like  the  hero  of  a  Spanish  romance  of  chivahy, 
he  portioned  out  kingdoms,  and  principalities,  and  dukedoms,  from 
his  conquests,  among  his  companions  in  arms,  and  we  read  of  DukeSi 
of  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa,  and  Duiitzic  among  the  new 
nobility  of  France.  His  reputation,  political  as  well  as  military, 
was  at  the  highest  pitch;  he  had  achieved  more  than  Louis  XIV  had. 
attempted;  and  exerted  a  M'ider  authority  than  Charlemagne  bad- 
claimed  ;  while  the  world,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  successes, 
was  but  too  ready  to  forget  or  to  forgive  his  crimes.  If  ever  man 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  dominion  and  with  renown  it  was 
Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  btit  it  is  with  ambition  of  this  kind  as  it  is, 
with  avarice,  '  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on-' 
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•  Spain  had  long  been  the  submissive  ally  of  France;  the  first  of 
ii4  Spanish  Bourbons  had  never  been  so  entirely  directed  by 
Louis  the  Great,  as  Charles  IV.  was  by  Buonaparte.  The  Spa- 
lUsh  government  was  thoroughly  corrupt  in  all  its  parts ; — head^ 
body,  and  members  were  alike  diseased ;  the  profligacy  of  the 
court  exceeded  all  former  example,  it  spread  like  a  contagion 
irherever  the  influence  of  that  court  extended,  and  affected  all  the 
branches  of  administration.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  re- 
tained the  old  national  character  and  the  old  national  spirit  with 
ittie  change,  and  with  little  or  no  deterioration ;  and  in  spite  of 
ts  vile  goveinment,  and  viler  superstition,  Spain  had  been  rapidly 
idvaiicing,  before  the  French  revolution  broke  out  like  a  volcano 
]|  the  midst  of  civilized  society.  That  spirit  of  improvement 
ffhich  seemed  to  characterize  the  age,  v  as  felt  even  here  where  im- 
3rbvements  of  every  kind  penetrate  so  slowly.  Arts,  sciences,  and 
iterature  had  revived;  agricultural  societies  were  formed,  com- 
nerce  was  flourishing ;  the  very  Inquisition,  though  it  retained  its 
rigilance,  had  abated  its  ferocity.  But  the  war  in  which  she  en- 
piged  against  the  French  Republic,  exposed  the  imbecility  of  her 
k)uncils,  and  the  wretched  state  of  her  resources.  It  was  terminated 
>y  a  disgraceful  peace,  for  which  the  most  despicable  minister  that 
rver  managed  the  affairs  of  this  ill-fated  kingdom  was  rewarded 
K'itb  the  title  of  prince.  That  peace  necessarily  led  to  hostilities 
Hfith  England,  an  evil  which  of  all  others  the  Spaniards  deprecate 
he  most.  Peace  with  England  and  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
vorld,  is  a  political  proverb  among  them.  Their  commerce  re- 
;)siyed  a  dreadful  shock ;  and  their  naval  power,  which  Charles  IIL 
lad  left  more  formidable  than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  time  of 
he  Armada,  was  destroyed  in  Buonaparte's  service :  the  finances 
lecame  daily  more  and  more  embarrassed ;  public  credit  was  at  the 
bwest  ebb,  and  the  treasures  from  the  colonies,  which  arrived 
inder  cover  of  the  Portugueze  flag,  were  extorted  by  her  rapacious 
tnd  insatiable  ally.  The  burthen  of  such  an  alliance  became  at 
ength.too  galling  and  too  heavy  to  be  endured;  and  even  Charles 
y.  and  Godoy,  the  weakest  of  monarchs  and  the  basest  of  favou- 
ites,  began  to  devise  means  for  ridding  themselves  of  the  yoke. 
Phis  disposition  they  made  known  to  Prussia  when  that  power  was 
preparing  for  its  first  struggle  with  Buonaparte.  No  sooner  was 
he  Prussian  war  declared,  than  Godoy  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
lig  upon  the  people  not  to  be  dismayed  at  their  situation,  for  they 
K)ssessed  great  resomces,  and  their  government  was  about  to  make 
powerful  armament,  lliis  act  of  folly  gave  rise  to  a  strong  re- 
nonstrance  from  the  French  ambassador;  the  battle  of  Jena  terri- 
ied  Charles  and  his  miserable  favourite,  and  Buonaparte,  who  dis- 
overed  at  Berlin  their  correspondences  with  the  Prussian  court, 
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seemed  to  content  himself  with  having  thus  expressed  bis  ^Bqileft- 
sure.  Had  he  marched  an  army  into  Spain  for  the  avowed  pir- 
pose  of  dethroning  the  Bourbons  upon  this  quarrel,  he  would  cei^ 
tainly  not  have  provoked  the  same  kind  of  opposition  as  thatupoii 
which  he  afterwards  wrecked  his  power  and  his  reputation.  Hit 
conduct  then  would  have  been  in  the  allowed  course  of  opCD| 
authorized  war.  It  would  neitlier  have  insulted  the  uiideistaudiii| 
of  tlie  Spaniards,  nor  outraged  their  moral  sense:  he  would  hm 
encountered  a  regular  military  resistance  from  a  weak,  disoi|^mzed| 
and  disoFderly  army,  not  that  moral  resistance  which  is  invincible;  ^ 
he  would  have  contended  with  the  carcass  of  a  rotten  govemmenti 
not  the  spirit  and  soul  of  a  nation. 

Addicted  as  the  tyrant  was  to  the  wanton  and  ferocious  exerdae 
of  power,  it  might  have  been  thought  that,  being  determined  upon 
dethroning  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  his  pride  and  his  passions  wouU 
have  directed  him  in  the  straight  course.     It  is  not  Jupiter  who 
abuses  the  reasoning  faculties  of  men  to  their  own  destructiop^-4t 
is  the  corrupt  will  and  the  wicked  heart !     As  the  old  Roman  em- 
perors, when  palled  with  ordinary  excesses,  had  recourse  to  mon- 
strous inventions  in  vice ;  so  Buonaparte  seems  as  if  be  bad  beai 
weary  of  the  high  ways  of  ambition.   It  was  not  enough  to  destroy, 
he  would  first  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  deceiving.     As  he  rivalled  the 
Roman  Caesar  in  military  renown,  so  would  he  diew  himself  equal 
toCsesar  Borgia  in  the  crooked  artifices  of  Italian  policy.  Tobethe 
greatest  general,  the  greatest  emperor,  the  greatest  conqueror,  was 
nothing  unless  he  proved  himself  more  consummate  in  treaclienfi 
more  audacious  in  usurpation,  than  all  his  predecessors.  He  nugot 
have  commenced  hostilities  upon  Spain  without  exciting  one  addi* 
tional  feeling  of  indignation  against  him  ;  but  he  chose  to  go  throng 
a  series  of  treaties  and  intrigues,  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  the  basest 
artifice,  and  the  most  outrageous  tyranny;  like  the  Drawcansir  hero 
of  Dryden's  tragedy,  who  acts  like  a  madman  merely  to  prove  diat 
he  dares  do  so.  Tyrants  and  persecutors  delight  in  insulting  as  wdl 
as  in  oppressing  and  vilifying  mankind. 

He  began  his  machinations  by  calling  upon  Spain  to  supply  him 
with  troops,  in  virtue  of  that  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which 
Godoy  had  concluded  with  the  Directory :  by  these  means  he  with- 
drew from  the  country  the  flower  of  her  armies  under  the  Marquis 
de  Romana,  and  to  make  sure  of  them  he  sent  the  greater  part  mto 
Denmark.  The  political  drama  of  which  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  and  of  the  house  of  Braganza  was  to  form  the 
catastrophe,  was  crowded  with  intrigues.  A  secret  treaty  vm 
made  with  Charles  IV.  for  partitioning  Portugal,  which,  small  as 
it  is,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  one  for  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  one  for  the  queen  of  Etruria  in  exchange  for  an  ephe- 
meral 
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al  kii^dom  ^bich  Buonaparte  bad  created^  and  no^  took  to 
self;  tbe  tbird  was  to  remain  in  his  bands  to  be  disposed  of  as 
ht  hereafter  seem  good,  or  be  exchanged  with  Spain  for  her 
enean  provinces.  While  the  treaty  for  despoilii^  the  prince  of 
zil  was  negociating,  Buonaparte  negociated.  with  him  also,  and 
nred  him  to  renounce  his  old  alliance  with  Grreat  Britain,  seize 
he  British  subjects,  and  confiscate  the  British  property  in  Por- 
1.  The  prince,  knowing  the  helpless  state  of  his  country,  con* 
ed  to  every  sacrifice  except  that  of  his  honour  and  conscience : 
;ave  the  English  notice  to  depart  and  vcithdraw  their  property, 
then  submitted  to  obey  the  orders,  and  be  included  in  the  con- 
Qtal  system  of  the  universal  tyrant.  Regardless  of  this,  a  French 
y  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  seize  him  in  his  capital ;  being 
rised  in  time  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  he  made  his 
irmination  known  to  the  British  squadron,  embarked  with  all  lus 
ily  firom  Belem,  and  departing  from  die  very  spot  wh^ce 
ua  had  embarked  for  the  discovery  of  India,  and  Cabral  for  that 
ige  in  which  Brazil  was  discovered,  he  removed  the  seat  of  the 
tugueze  government  to  its  rising  empire  in  South  America.  The 
ich,  commanded  by  Junot,  entered  Portugal  without  declara-* 
,  cause,  pretext,  or  pretence  of  \fiRr ;  it  was  proclaimed  that 
came  as  friends  and  allies,  and  the  last  orders  of  the  prince 
3  that  they  should  be  received  as  such:  this  bethought  the  only 
ns  of  preventing  them  from  treating  his  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
itry.  As  such,  however,  it  was  treated,  and  a  contribution 
imposed  equivalent  to  a  poll-tax  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  upon 
ivhole  population !  The  treaties  of  Fontainebleau  were  now 
aside, — their  use  was  over,  except  as  documents  for  history  and 
»fs  of  the  folly  of  the  Spanish  court  and  the  duplicity  of  Btio- 
irte.  The  kingdoms  of  Algarve  and  of  Northern  Lusitania 
ined  neither  name  nor  existence  beyond  the  delusive  acts  by 
:h  they  were  created,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  soon  found 
self  in  a  situation  which  gave  him  more  reason  to  dream  of  a 
bid  than  of  a  throne. 

he  prince  of  Asturias  hated  his  father's  favourite  :  a  party  had 
jcted  round  him,  consisting  of  men  who,  during  Godoy's  ascen- 
:y,  were  excluded  from  power,  and  for  that  reason  discontented 
the  government.  Of  these  men  there  were  some  who  had  no 
ght  of  political  reform,  no  love  for  liberty,  no  respect  for  the 
/enerable  institutions  of  their  country  which  had  so  long  been 
ipled  under  foot;  they  had  gro^vn  up  in  despotism,'  and  the 
had  entered  into  their  souls  ;  but  they  would  fain  have  been 
tselves  the  ministers  of  that  despotism,  and  they  saw  the 
lity  of  Godoy's  acts,  because  they  were  the  acts  of  a  rival 
an  enemy.     Others  among  them  had  imbibed  the  princi- 

V  4  pies 
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pies  of  the  Freiich  revolution  with  all  tlie  ardour  of  inexperienced . 
youth  ;  but  the  little  knowledge  which  they  possessed  had  been  ac- 
quired from  pestilent  sources;  they  studied  the  writings  of  the 
French  philosophists  with  more  avidity  because  such  books  were 
obtained  with  difficulty,  and  could  not  be  possessed  without  danger; 
they  were  to  them  as  stolen  water  and  bread  eaten  in  secret,     fie- , 
ginning  thus  in  a  detestation  of  the  tyranny,  a  contempt  for  die 
superstition,  and  au  abhorrence  of  the  intolerance  of  their  owd 
d^raded  country,  in  flying  from  one  train  of  evils  they  fell  into 
another.    The  metaphysics  of  the  French  school  soon  destroyed 
the  virtuous  feelings  which  had  made  way  for  them,  and  they  who 
in  the  first  unpolluted  impulses  of  a  noble   nature  would  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country  and  the . 
good  of  mankind,  were  at  length  fitted,  by  a  selfish,  sensual,  atheis-. 
tical  philosophy,  to  be  the  supple  islaves  of  the  foulest  usurpatioD. 
With  or  without  principle  they  followed  the  fashion  of  the  French 
government  through  all  its  changes, — constitutionalists  with  La 
Fayette  and  Lally  Toliendal,  republicans  with  Brissot  and  Conr 
dorcet,  levellers  with  Robespierre,  and  finally  worshippers  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.     A  few  tliere  \i*ere  of  a  better  stamp,  who, 
without  any  comprehensive  views  of  reform,  would  yet  have  removed 
some  of  those  abuses  which  tended  to  weaken  the  government  as 
much  as  they  aggrieved  the  people.     Their  hatred  of  Godoy  was  a 
bond  of  union.     Some  of  them  perhaps  may  have  apprehended 
that  sooner  or  later  Buonaparte  would  depose  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  may  have  thought  the  only  way  to  avert  this  danger  was  by. 
copnecting  it  with  his  own :  certainly  they  saw  that  no  change, 
could  be  made  in  Spain  without  his  concurrence ;  and  that  if  this 
were  gained,  they  might  disgrace  the  favourite  and  govern  in  his 
stead.     Under  the  influence  of  these  counsellors,  Ferdinand  wrote 
to  Buonaparte  to  solicit  a  princess  of  his  family  in  marriage.   The 
afiair  of  the  Escurial  followed,  with  all  those  scandalous  proceed- 
ings which  reflect  equal  disgrace  upon  ail  who  were  concerned  in 
them.     The  father  and  the  son,  alike  imbecile,  but  not  culpable 
alike,  both  appealed  to  Buonaparte,  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  these  Dotterels  flutter  with  fear  before  tliey  ran  into  Ae 
net.     Already  under  various  pretexts  he  had  filled  the  Peninsula 
with  his  troops,T— it .  was  to  take  possession  of  Portugal,  to  defend . 
the  southern  coast  against  the  English,  to  besiege  Gibraltar,  and  to . 
invade  Morocco ;  for  even  this  project  was  talked  of,  and  perhaps 
intended  as  the  next  step  after  the  conquest  of  Spain.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  pursue  the  detail  of  events  so  recent  and  ix> 
notorious  as  th^  treacherous  seizure. of  St.  Sebastian,  Pamplunay 
Figueiras;  and  Barcelona^  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez^  the  occu- 
pation 
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patipa  of  Madrid  by  Murat^  and  the  betrayal  of  the  ^hole  royal 
^unily. 

Thus  did  the  Spanish  Bourbons  pay  the  price  of  their  alliance 
with  a  faithless  nation,  and  a  perfidious  tyrant.  The  resources  of 
Spain  had  long  been  so  entirely  at  Buonaparte's  disposal  that  if  the 
country  had  acquiesced  in  this  usurpation,  it  would  have  produced 
only  a  nominal  difference  as  far  as  other  powers  were  concerned* 
la  .this  light  England  might  have  regarded  it;  it  mattered  not  to 
her  whether  Charles  or  Joseph  acted  as  Buonaparte's  deputy  in 
Madrid;  but  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  the  effect  might  be  most 
important,  and  as  Great  Britain  had  obtained  (at  a  dear  price!) 
some  knowledge  of  the  state  and  disposition  of  those  colonies,  an 
expedition  was  prepared  against  part  of  Spanish  America,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  to  the  command.  The  troops  were 
collected  at  Cork  ;  but  before  they  could  set  sail,  the  ev,ents  of  the 
second  of  May  (1808)  altered  their  destination,  and  changed  the 
fate  of  Europe.  On  that  day  the  people  of  Madrid,  exasperated, 
alike  at  the  treachery  by  which  their  prince  had  been  kidnapped 
and  the  insolence  with  which  a  foreign  tyrant  pretended  to  set  a 
foreigner  and  an  upstart  over  them,  rose  against  Murat's  army. 
Hie  immediate  result  was  what  drivellers  and  cowards  would 
have  predicted, — ih^  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  insurgents; 
but  the  effects  were  fully  answerable  to  the  hopes  of  the  most 
heroic  spirits  that  were  stirring  in  that  day's  work.  Never  had  the. 
blood  of  martyrdom  been  more  profusely  shed,  never  did  that  holy 
seed  produce  a  more  abundant  harvest.  The  people  were  mown, 
down  by  grape  shot  in  the  streets;  they  were  bayonetted  in  their 
houses,  and  when  the  slaughter  of  the  contest  and  of  the  pursuit 
had  ceased,  a  military  tribunal  was  erected  to  continue  the  butchery 
with  the  forms  of  insulted  justice.  Durhig  many  succeeding 
days  groups  of  thirty  and  forty  at  a  time  were  led  to  the  Prado, 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  Puerta  de  S.  Vicente,  the  Church  of  N. 
Senora  de  la  Soledad, — all  the  most  public  places  of  Madrid, — and 
there  shot  in  the  presence  of  their  townsmen,  their  friends,  their 
wives,  their  parents,  and  their  children !  Let  not  the  massacre  of 
Madrid  be  forgotten  in  the  final  settlement  with  Joachim  Murat! 
Had  there  been  any  virtue  in  Ferdinand,  any  sense  of  the  true 
honour  and  true  interests  of  Spain,  it  is  to  Naples  and  not  to 
Bueuos  Ayres  that  his  armies  would  have  been  sent.  Woe  to 
tnose  princes  and  to  those  nations  by  whom  such  offences  are 
forgiven  or  overlooked !  It  is  worthy  of  notice  at  this  time,  thut 
the  ruffian  who  presided  at  this  military  tribunal^  and  directed 
these  wholesale  murders,  was  General  Grouchy,  Buonaparte's 
newly-created  marshal,  his  fit  instrument  and  faithful  servant* 

Ilie  impulse  of  this  movement  at  Madrid  was  jfelt  like  an  elec- 
tric 
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tiic  Aotk  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula.    The  Spmianli  nd    | 
Portugueze  rose  simultaneously  against  their  oppressors*    Willi*     j 
out  a  government,  without  a  leader,  without  annieft,  withoot  coo- 
certy  tbej  rose  against  the  most  formidable  military  power  wfaidi 
had  ever  yet  existed,  a  power  perfectly  organized,  with  ifi  ill 
means  in  readiness,  which  held  the  government  and  the  capitd  of 
both  kingdoms  in  its  hand,  occupied  their  fortresses,  and  was  ia 
actual  possession  of  both  countries.    There  existed  but  one  nation 
to  which  they  could  look  for  help.     Portugal  was  bound  to  Eog* 
land  by  ties  of  intimate  and  most  friendly  intercourse  almoit    I 
coeval  with  her  existence  as  a  kingdom.     The  Spaniards  were  at    i 
war  with  us  ;  but  they  also  knew  the  English  character,  and  called    ^ 
upon  England  as  the  natural  and  sure  ally  of  men  engaging  in  so 
just  and  sacred  a  cause.     ^  Never  indeed,'  says  the  eloquent^ Word» 
worth,  *  was  the  fellowship  of  our  sentient  nature  more  intimately 
felt, — never  was  the  irresistible  power  of  justice  more  glorionslj 
displayed,  than  when  the  British  and  Spanish  nations,  with  an  im-' 
pulse  like  that  of  two  ancient  heroes  throwing  down  Uieir  weaponr 
and  reconciled  in  the  field,  cast  off  at  once  their  aversions  and  en- 
mities, and  nmtually  embraced  each  other,  to  solemnize  this  coi^ 
version  of  love,  not  by  the  festivities  of  peace,  but  by  combatting 
aide  by  side,  through  danger,  and  under  affliction,  in  the  devoted- 
ness  of  perfect  brotherhood.'    The  feelings  of  tlie  British  pe^j^ 
were  forcibly  appealed  to,  and  they  were  universally  excitied.    Tli5 
wjar,  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  firmly  indeed,  but  almost 
without  object,  or  prospect  however  distant  of  its  terminatioi^ 
assumed  at  once  a  new  character.     We  no  longer  looked  merely' 
to  self-defence,  tliinking  only  how  we  might  ward  the  blow  wiien^ 
should  please  the  enemy  to  strike;  we  no  longer  reasoned  upoo* 
the  practicability  of  his  invading  Ireland  or  England,  and  threw 
up  works  and  erected  fortifications  upon  our  own  shores:-— duf 
sullen  and  cheerless  state  was  exchanged  for  action  and  enterpriie^ 
for  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  for  hope  and  for  joy,  heroic  hope,  and' 
joy  strengthened  by  every  good  principle  and  ennobled  by  every  gene- 
rous feeling.    At  length  a  national  resistance  had  been  roused 
against  this  iron  tyranny!  At  length  the  cry  of  Jiberty  had  gone 
forth!  Young  men  understood  now  by  their  own  emotions,  how 
their  fathers   had  been   affected  in  the   morning  of  the  French' 
Revolution;  and  they  who,  having  seen  the  hopes  of  that 
blasted,  were  fallen  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  age  into  '  the 
yellow  leaf,'  felt  as  though  a  second  spring  had  been  vouchsafed' 
them.      Even  that   party-spirit  which  is  the  bane  of  the  Britiflh 
councils  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  British  name,  even  that  was  Cor' 
a  time  suspended ;  and  the  general  cry  was  that  the  most  speedy  and* 
the  most  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  for  assisting  theSpaai- 

anb 
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urds  attd  Poitii^ueze  in  the  struggle  M^hich  they  had  so  gloriously 
commenced* 

The  expedition  at  Cork  being  ready^  Sir  Ardior  Wellesley  was 
wdered  to  sail  for  Coruna^  to  communicate  there  with  the  Junta 
of  Galicia,  and  act  as  circumstances  might  direct  him.  General 
Spencer,  from  Gibraltar,  would  be  instructed  to  join  him,  and 
fiurther  reinforcements  sent  after  him,  as  fa3t  as  they  could  be  fitted 
out.  Accordingly  Sir  Arthur  set  sail,  and  on  the  20th  July  ar- 
rived at  Coruna,  where  he  found  tidings  of  the  recent  defeat  which 
Cuesta  and  Blake  had  sustained  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco.  It  was 
sjBch  a  reverse  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  outset  of  such  a  wan 
The  meu,  without  orders,  had  marched  against  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  their  approach,  the  officers  followed  the  impulse 
of  the  men,  and  the  General  endeavoured  to  direct  the  rash  impa- 
tience, which  he  did  not  attempt  to  restrain,  being  in  reality  neither 
able  to  controul,  nor  Competent  to  guide  it.  The  Spaniards  were 
necessarily  defeated  by  an  enemy  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  number, 
strong  in  cavalry,  and  acting  in  a  flat  country;  but  they  displayed 
great  courage,  as  well  as  ardour;  and  Blake,  in  covering  their  retreat, 
gave  a  promise  of  military  talent  from  which  much  was  expected. 
The  French  used  their  victory  cruelly,  and  committed  the  most 
atrocious  excesses  afterwards.  They  were  commanded  by  Lasalle, 
an  officer  who  bad  been  trained  to  atrocious  deeds  in  the  Egyptian 
school.  It  was  this  man  whose  division  fell  in  with  sixteen  strag- 
glers of  Sir  John  Hope's  army,  and  deliberately  cut  them  down,  an 
exploit  of  which  Buonaparte  boasted  in  his  bulletins.  This  dis- 
aster had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dispirited  the  Galicians :  when 
the  English  offered  their  assistance,  they  assured  Sir  Arthur  that 
they  were  in  no  need  of  men,  and  that  his  army  could  no  where  be 
so  usefully  employed  as  in  acting  against  Junot  and  clearing  Por- 
tugal of  the  enemy.  They  represented  the  enemy's  force  as  not 
e^iceeding  1 5,000  men,  and  said  that  the  Portugueze  had  already 
assembled  an  army  of  10,000  at  Porto. 

.  To  Porto  the  expedition  proceeded ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  after  a 
conference  with  the  bishop,  leaving  the  transports,  went  on  to 
confer  with  Admiral  Cotton  off  the  Tagus.  It  was  impossible  to 
eSect  a  landing  there :  the  bar,  the  fortresses,  and  the  Russian 
S|uadrou  in  the  river  would  have  rendered  the  attempt  too  dan- 
gerous, even  if  it  had  not  been  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  a  supe- 
rior foe.  Peniche  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  there  was 
DO  nearer  point  at  which  a  disembarkation  could  be  effected  than 
the  Mondego;  that  point  therefore  was  chosen,  and  Sir  Arthur, 
htviiig  sent  instructions  to  General  Spencer  to  join  him  tliere,  met 
his  transports  there  on  the  30th.  There  he  received  dispatches  from 
home,  informing  him  that  reinforcements  of  5000  men  under  General 

Ludlow 
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Ludlow  were  on  dieir  way,  aad  that  ]  0^000  more  would  speedil 
sent  under  Sir  John  Moore.  This  general  was  his  superior  ofi 
but  the  command  in  chief  would  be  vested  in  Sir  Hew  Dalryn 
who  was  to  come  from  Gibraltar,  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  wa 
be  second  in  command.  Tliere  was  however  yet  time  for  hii 
strike  the  blow  before  they  should  arrive  to  supersede  bim, 
nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than  the  news  from  Spain : 
French  squadron  at  Cadiz  had  been  taken  possession  of  bj 
Spaniards,  and  Dupont,  with  his  whole  army,  made  prisoners  in 
dalusia.  Buonaparte  had  never  before  received  such  a  blow; 
loss  of  men  indeed  was  easily  reparable,  but  the  reputation  o 
armies  was  wounded,  the  invincibles  had  been  put  to  shame 
spell  which  palsied  the  nations  was  broken ;  another  such  c 
trophe  might  stir  up  the  north  of  Europe  to  imitate  the  gloi 
example  of  the  Peninsula,  and  what  was  to  preserve  Jlmot  from 
fate  of  Dupont?  With  this  prospect,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  ha 
been  joined  by  General  Spencer,  began  his  march  from  Coir 
toward  Lisbon. 

The  disposition  of  the  Portugueze  M'as  excellent.  The  e\ 
of  their  insurrection  against  the  Fren(:h  were  little  known  al 
time,  and  have  not  yet  been  detailed  in  any  language  except  1 
own.  It  was  a  general  and  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
pie,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  tlio 
even  more  extraordinary  than  that  for  which  the  Spaniards  dese 
and  obtained  universal  sympathy  and  admiration;  it  was  i 
against  far  greater  disadvantages ;  and  while  the  British  wer 
the  coast,  an  enemy's  detachment  was  ravaging  Alemtejo 
der  General  Loison,  a  nian  who,  in  an  army  infamous  for  it 
cesses,  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  plunder  and  of  blood, 
the  29th  July  he  sacked  the  city  of  Evora,  and,  in  the  car 
which  ensued,  the  clergy  were  marked  out  as  especial  objec 
vengeance,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  Wherever  he  went 
soldiers  were  let  loose  to  burn,  to  pillage,  and  to  destroy;  but  \ 
cruelties  served  to  repress  the  people  only  while  he  was  pre 
and  left  them  more  eager  and  more  insatiate  for  vengeance.  ' 
spirit  was  so  general,  and  such  precautions  were  taken  by  th< 
vcrnors  of  Coimbra  and  Pombal,  that  the  French  for  a  long 
obtained  little  information  concerning  the  British  troops.  A 
first  rumour,  however,  Loison  hastened  from  Alemtejo,  and  c 
ing  the  river,  took  a  position  between  Thomar  and  Santarem  ; 
Laborde,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  general  in 
army,  with  Generals  Thomieres  and  Brennjcr  under  him,  en' 
Alcobaga  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  pushed  his  advanced  j 
as  far  as  Aljubarrota.  The  enemy  were  perfectly  well  acquai 
with  the  country;  in  these  points  they  were  always  as  Mrell  iiifor 
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,  till  of  late^  were  ignorant.  They  fell  back  as  the  English 
ced,  and  took  post  upon  the  heights  of  RoKssa,''^  a  vil- 
ibout  two  leagues  south  of  Obidos^  remarkable  as .  the 
{round  whereon  the  British  and  French  were  opposed  to 
other  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Laborde  had  about  5000 
Loison^  with  an  equal  force^  was  expected  to  jpin  him 
i  evening  of  the  1 7th.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  informed 
i,  and  made  his  attack  in  the  mornjng.  The  enemy  had  chosen 
ound  well;  it  consisted  of  narrow  passes  and  strong  heights. 
)sitions  were  made  for  turning  his  left  by  a  column  of  1200 
gueze,  and  his  right  by  Major  General  Ferguson^  who  had 

0  watch  the  motions  of  Loison;  but  the  main  attack  was 
boldly  upon  the  front  and  strength  of  the  position,  where  the 
pal  column,  under  cover  of  some  olive  and  cork  trees,  was 
3d  to  approach  and  deploy  without  much  loss.  The  way 
ip  ravines,  made  by  the  rains,  in  some  places  overgrown  with 
s,  in  others  impeded  with  crags,  and  hitherto  only  thpught 
icable  for  goats.  The  middle  pass  appeared  the  least  diffi^ 
smd  here  the  assailants  suffered  their  severest  loss:  for  near 
Dp  of  this  pass  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
e,  which,  at  the  point  nearest  the  English,  was  overgrown  with 
e,  arbutus,  and  those  other  shrubs  which  render  the  wilder- 
j  of  this  part  of  Portugal  so  beautiful.  Here  the  French 
i  an  ambush  of  riflemen,  and  here  Colonel  Lake  led  his  regi- 
instead  of  sending  forw  ard  to  explore  the  ground  as  the  pass 
}d:  the  French  let  half  the  regiment  enter,  and  then  fired 
them  when  they  were  in  close  column.  Colonel  Lake  fell ; 
ire  loss  was  sustained,  but  the  men  pushed  forward  and  won 
iss.  Here  the  £9th  and  9th  regiments  found  themselves  for  a 
lerable  time  unsupported,  and  the  enemy  charged  them  thrice 
preat  resolution,  but  were  as  often  repulsed.  The  skill  of  the 
;h  was  indeed  as  clearly  proved  that  day  as  their  inferiority  to 
ritish  soldiers  in  those  moments  when  every  thing  depends 
native  courage.  During  a  contest  which  began  at  nine  in  the 
ing  and  was  not  concluded  before  five  in  the  afternoon,  they 
.ted  with  admirable  order  from  one  difficult  position  to  ano- 
losing  none  of  the  advantages  whrch  the  ground  offered,  of 

1  it  was  not  the  least  that  the  English  were  never  able  to  avail 
elves  of  their  numerical  superiority,  the  number  actually  en- 
:  being  far  less  than  that  of  the  enemies  whom  they  defeated* 
repeatedly  attempted  to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  and  when 

»       ■  ■  * • — — — — — —  - 

is  word  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  written  Roleia,  Rolipa,  or  Rolissa,  b  the 
bk;  by  the  former  it  is  found  in  books  of  Portugueze  topography,  but  the  latter 
by  J096  Accorsio  das  Neves,  the  historian  of  this  first  invasion,  and  is  preferable 
BDguage,  which  has  no  such  character  as  the  c  subscribed. 

this 
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this  hope  was  abandoned^  they  eiFected  their  retreat  in  good  &t(l&i 
for  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wanted  cavalry,  and  troopa  and  cmidft 
could  not  be  brought  up  the  passes  with  the  requisite  speedy  Art 
was  no  pursuit.  Our  loss  was  less  than  500  men  killed^  woUnM^ 
and  missing;  that  of  the  French  was  supposed  to  have  trebled il^ 
and  of  their  five  pieces  of  cannon  three  were  taken.  The  biftd^ 
though  neidier  in  its  scale  nor  its  consequences  of  much  imporltfie^ 
becomes  interesting,  as  the  first  in  this  long  strug^le^  and  becaort 
in  this  trial  the  British  evinced  that  superiority  in  what  may  be 
termed  national  courage,  which  they  maintained  in  every  eilgap)- 
ment  from  that  day  till  they  closed  their  triumphant  career  befoit 
the  wails  of  Thoulouse. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Rolissa  was  fought,  Ae  Fbi^ 
tugueze  by  an  enterprize,  conducted  with  equfd  bravery  and  gool 
fortune,  recovered  the  important  city  of  Abrantes,  where  Lmoii 
had  left  a  garrison  of  '200  men.  lliat  general,  as  well  as  Laboiri^ 
now  fell  back  to  join  the  main  force  of  the  French,  which  Jmiol 
was  collecting  about  Torres  Vedras.  Junot  had  left  between  S 
and  4000  men  in  Lisbon  under  General  Travot :  there  w^re  dired 
oflScers  of  rank  in  this  French  army  who  distinguished  ibeni- 
selves  by  not  insulting,  not  injuring,  and  not  robbing  the  inhaU- 
tants;  Travot,  Chariot,  and  Brennier.  The  French  now  began  tt 
feel  that  character  was  worth  something,  and  Junot,  in  the  prdcb* 
mations  that  he  issued  upon  leaving  Lisbon,  spoke  of  the  virtdsi 
by  which  General  Travot  had  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  ib^ 
habitants  of  Cascaes  and  Oeyras.  In  other  respects  this  paptof 
was  in  the  true  French  style,  save  only  that  it  was  something  be^ 
low  the  ordinary  point  of  arrogance. 

*  You  have  hitherto  been  tranquil/  said  he  to  the  people  of  Lisbon: 
'  it  is  for  your  interest  to  continue  so.  Do  not  stain  yourselves  with  a 
horrible  crime  at  a  moment  when,  without  any  risk  of  yours,  the  lot  df 
arms  is  about  to  decide  by  what  power  you  are  to  be  governed.  BiS 
fleet  too  upon  the  interests  of  the  three  nations  who  now  contend  fcr 
the  possession  of  Lisbon.  The  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  fWl 
the  kingdom  are  what  the  French  desire,  because  this  is  the  interest  and 
the  policy  of  France.  Spain  wishes  to  invade  t^ortugal,  and  make  if 
one  of  her  provinces,  that  she  may  thus  become  mistress  of  the  whole 
Peninsula.  And  England  is  desirous  to  rule  over  you  that  she  may  de* 
stroy  your  port  and  your  marine,  and  prevent  the  progress  of  your  nsr- 
tional  industry.  The  English  envy  the  magnificence  of  your  port;  they 
will  not  consent  that  it  should  exist  so  near  them,  and  they  have  no 
hope  of  preserving  it:  they  know  that  a  new  French  army  has  piSt 
your  frontiers,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice  another  will  follow  it ;  baf 
meantime  they  will  have  destroyed  your  naval  establishments ;  th^ 
will  have  caused  the  destruction  of  Lisbon,— and  this  is  what  they  ain 
at,  and  this  is  what  they  desire.    They  know  that  they  cannot  maiv 

taia 
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lemselves  upon  the  continent ;  but  when  they .  can  destroy  th« 
Uid  the  marine  of  any  other  power,  then  they  are  content/ 

\ii  assertions  were  little  likely  to  impose  upon  a  people  who 
that  Lisbon  had  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  in 
pe  before  the  French  entered  Portugal,  and  that  from  the 
of  their  entrance  it  had  experienced  nothing  but  oppression, 
tioni  privations,  misery,  and  ruin.  Junot  thought  it  perhaps 
easy  to  mislead  them  by  appealing  to  their  religious  prejti- 
.  '  What  a  disgrace  to  the  Portugueze/  he  said,  *  that  they 
d  call  in  heretics  and  Moors  to  their  assistance !' — the  High* 
rs  having  either  been  mistaken  for  Moors  upon  a  distant  view^ 
3re  probably  represented  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  deceit. 
'  Arthur  Wellesley  meantime  was  informed  that  Geiierala 
ind  and  Anstruther  with  their  brigades  were  off  the  coast ; 
le  moved  to  Vimeiro  Xo  protect  dieir  landing.  The  larger 
>rcements  under  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
g  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  were  sixteen  days  from 
unouth  before  they  made  Cape  Finisterre :  their  instructknis 
,  not  to  go  to  the  south  of  Porto  without  obtaining  information. 
Carry  therefore  removed  to  the  Brazen  sloop  with  some  of  fais 
an(^  leaving  the  convoy,  proceeded  first  to  the  Douro,  then  to 
londego.  Here  he  found  letters  from  Sir  Arthur,  recom* 
ing  that  the  troops  should  land  here,  and  march  upon  San- 
i  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction; 
he  letter  added  that  they  must  carry  their  own  bread,  for  die 
rces  of  the  country  were  not  to  be.  relied  on.  Upon  weighii]^ 
difficulty,  and  the  possible  danger  of  not  being  in  suf&ient 
jth  to  resist  the  enemy  if  they  should  retire  witli  their  force  upon 
>oint.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  determined  not  to  follow  this  advice, 
ontinued  his  course  southward.  This  was  on  the  18th;  the 
Jay  he  obtained  intelligence  of  the  batde  of  Rolissa,  and  tfaeo 
tcbed  an  officer  to  Sir  John  Moore,  directing  him  to  land  in 
londego,  and  proceed  according  to  circumstances  and  his  own 
aent.  Moore  accordingly  reached  the  Mondego  on  the  20tk, 
I  to  disembark,  but  presently  he  received  counter-orders  to 
V  Sir  Harry,  who  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  proceeding 
I  mouth  of  the  Maceira,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
0th.  While  the  English  troops  were  thus  divided,  Junot  nad 
:ted  his  forces ;  he  himself,  with  die  advanced  guard,  took 
in  front  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  main  body,  under  Laborde 
!/)i8on,  were  strongly  posted  behind  the  town.  They  covered 
3untry  with  their  cavalry,  of  which  they  had  about  1300,  and 
jTthur  could  only  learn  that  their  position  was  very  strong, 
heir  whole  strength  assembled  there.  His  own  plans  were 
lily  formed;  Sir  Charles  Stuart  (a  man  whose  eminent  military 
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talents  were  never  allowed  an  adequate  field  wherein  to  display 
themselves)  had  carefully  surveyed  this  part  of  the  country  while  he 
commanded  the  British  troops  in  Portugal^  for  it  had  not  escaped 
him,  that  upon  this  ground,  in  case  of  serious  invasion^  the  kingdom 
must  be  won  or  lost.     His  maps  and  topographical  accounts  were 
in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  possession.     The  French  either  did^not 
understand  the  advantages  which  the  ground  offered  tliem,  or  thejr 
believed  that  a  defensive  system  was  not  practicable  on  their  part, 
because  of  the  disposition  of  the  people.     Sir  Arthur  deterniiiie({ 
to  pui)h  his  advanced  guard  to  Mafra  on  the  following  momingy 
turn  the  enemy's  position  by  this  movement,  and  he  then  hoped  to 
enter  Lisbon  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.    Having  laid  down 
this  plan,  and  issued  orders  for  putting  it  in  execution  on  the  mo^  ' 
row,  he  heard  of  Sir  Harry's  arrival,  and  going  immediately  ob 
board  to  communicate  with  him,  he  explained  his  intended  mei- 
sures. 

But  the  new  commander  was  mere  impressed  with  the  difGcultiei 
to  be  encountered,  than  encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  hi- 
therto attended  the  movements  of  the  army.     The  strength  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  their  own  want  of  that  important  arm  ofvntf 
kept  the  British  troops  at  present  close  to  their  encampment:  9x4 
the  farther  they  might  advance  from  the  ships,  (upon  which  thej 
depended  for  bread,)  the  more  severely  would  this  inferiority  be 
felt.     The  artillery  horses  were  inefficient;  they  were  cast-off  c^ 
ralry,  purchased  in  Ireland,  the  old,  and  the  blind,  and  the  lame; 
some  of  them  had  already  died  of  age,  and  others,  though  carefully 
fed,  had  sunk  under  what  would  have  been  easy  work  for  horses  in 
good  condition ;  nearly  a  sixth  part  had  thus  perished  upon  the 
way,  and  of  those  which  were  left  many  were  not  worth  the  fbragp 
which  they  consumed.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  decision! 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  make,  appeared  to  Sir  Hany 
Burrard  most  serious  in  its  consequences ;  and  should  the  army  be 
checked  in  advancing,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  di^ 
asters  to  which  it  might  be  exposed.     He  was  of  opinion,  there-- 
fore,  that  they  ought  to  wait  for  Sir  John  Moore's  division.    Sir 
Arthur  represented  that  at  least  ten  days  must  elapse  before  these 
troops  could  land  and  become  serviceable  at  Vimeiro :  the  two 
armies  were  so  situated  that  one  of  them  must  attack ;  if  the  Brh 
tish  advanced,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive ;  in  his  opinion,  they  could  reach  Mafm  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  general  engagement ;  reaching  that  point,  he  should 
turn  the  French  position,  and  come  more  immediately  in  front  of 
Lisbon,  upon  ground  which  he  knew  so  well,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  making  it  the  scene   of  action.     These  representations  were 
unavailing;  the  Adjutant  General  B.  General  Clinton,  and  C6lonel 
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y  the  Quarter  Master  General  coincided  in  opinion  with  Sir 

Burrard ;  and  the  orders  which  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  had 
'or  advancing  on  the  morrow  were  consequently  counter- 
cl.     But  a  part  of  that  general's  opinion  was  soon  verified ; 

asserted  that  a  battle  could  not  be  delayed^  and^  as  he  ex- 
,  Junot  on  the  following  morning  brought  his  whole  force 
ck  the  British  army  before  they  should  receive  further  rein- 
lents. 

s  was  the  enemy  allowed  to  chuse  the  place,  the  time,  and 
nner  of  attack ;  and  they  made  full  use  of  the  advantage,  for 
rough t  the  whole  of  their  force  to  bear  upon  half  the  British 

There  were  in  the  field  about  14,000  French,  and  16,000 
h ;  yet  they  engaged  them  with  a  superiority  of  nearly  two 
To  a  general  of  less  promptitude,  or  to  troops  of  less  de- 
ed courage,  this  would  have  been  fatal ;  but  on  this  occasion 
11  of  the  general  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  gallantry  of 
I  and  men.  Tlie  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  divined  at 
novement,  troops  were  moved  with  the  utmost  celterity  just 
nd  where  they  were  needed,  and  the  heart,  ?nd  the  arm,  and 
lionet,  did  the  rest.  Wherever  the  French  made  the  attack, 
ere  repelled ;  wherever  they  were  attacked,  they  gave  way. 
3y  were  brave  enemies ;  and  had  they  not  been  sullied  by  such 
,  they  might  deserve  for  their  bravery  to  be  mentioned  with 
tion.  One  charge  which  they  made  upon  Major  General 
on^s  brigade  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  witness- 
it  was  made  by  tlie  flower  of  the  enemy's  army  with  the 
t ;  they  came  resolutely  to  the  point  of  trial,  and  in  one  in- 
leir  whole  line  was  cut  down;  so  decisive  was  the  superiority 
ish  courage  when  brought  to  this  last  test.  Above  three 
ci  of  their  grenadiers  were  found  dead  in  the  line  where  they 
en  drawn  up.  Among  many  fine  anecdotes  which  have 
reserved  respecting  this  action,  there  is  one  of  General  An- 
r ;  during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
les-de-camp  came  to  tell  him  that  a  corps  should  be  sent  to 
[stance;  he  replied,  *  Sir,  I  am  not  pressed,  and  I  want  no 
ice ;  I  am  beating  the  French,  and  am  able  to  beat  them 
er  I  find  them.'  Before  the  action  began,  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
id  his  staff  left  the  ship ;  the  firing  was  heard  as  soon  as  he 

shore,  and  the  armies  were  hotly  engaged  when  he  reached 
ghts,  and  found  Sir  Arthur,  who  told  him  briefly  what  mea- 
e  had  taken  for  defeating  the  enemy.  The  new  commander 
)  just  a  feeling  of  honour  to  interfere,  and  approving  all  the 
tions,  he  desired  him  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  so  vvell  be- 
But  when  the  French  were  beaten  on  the  left.  Sir  Arthur 
)  him,  and  told  him  tins  was  the  moment  to  advance — the 
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right  wing  ought  to  inarch  upon  Torries  Vedras,  and  the  Ii 
sue  the  beaten  enemy ;  by  this  movement  Junot  would  be 
from  the  nearest  road  to  Lisbon,  and  must  take  a  circuitou 
by  way  of  Aienquer,  dispirited,  defeated,  and  in  confusion, 
was  plenty  of  ammunition  in  the  camp  for  another  battle,  ar 
were  also  provisions  for  twelve  days.  But  neither  the  rep: 
tibns,  urged  as  they  were  witli  natural  and  fitting  warmth,  i 
victory  which  was  before  his  eyes,  could  induce  the  Comma 
deviate  from  his  former  opinion  ;  the  thought  of  responsibi 
come  over  him  like  a  cold  blast  from  the  north ;  and  he  i 
that  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  purpose,  the  same  i 
which  yesterday  induced  him  to  wait  for  reinforcements  h 
the  same  weight.  At  that  moment  the  enemy  were  retiring  i 
disorder,  and  most  completely  disheartened  by  their  defeat 
the  irrevocable  opportunity  was  let  pass ;  and  Sir  Arthur, 
sense  of  military  obedience  would  not  allow  him  to  act  u 
own  better  judgment,  as  Nelson  was  accustomed  to  do,  con 
the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  under  a  semblance  of  levity,  turned 
of  his  officers,  and  said,  ^  Well  then,  we  have  nothing  to  c 
to  go  and  shoot  red-legged  partridges !' — ^^thegame  with  whi 
country  abounds. 

Such  was  the  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  the 

of  Vimeiro,  which,  had  it  been  followed  up  as  Sir  Arthur  ^ 

ley  wished  to  follow  it,  would  have  placed  the  French  army 

mercy  of  the  conquerors,  have  enabled  the  Portugueze  to 

some  justice  upon  the  robbers  and  ruffians  who  had  so  infi 

ly  oppressed  them,  and  have  given  a  signal  example  to  E 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived. 

French  had  perceived  that  the  British  did  not  know  how  to 

by  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained ;  they  supposed  it 

be  easy  to  make  good  terms  with  men  who  seemed  so  little 

their  own  strength ;  and  they  proposed  terms  accordingly, 

perhaps  not  less  to  their  own  astonishment  than  to  the  wonc 

indignation  of  Great  Britain,  were  accepted.     By  these  tern 

were  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  be  conveyed  to  France,  with  a 

arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  property,  then  to  be  at  liberty  t< 

again ;  and  tlie  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  to  be  held  in  i 

by  the  British  till  six  months  after  a  peace  should  be  con 

between  England  and  Russia,  when  the  ships  were  to  be  re; 

the  crews  being  immediately  to  be  conveyed  home  in  Britii 

neU.     It  was  even  agreed  that  the  fleet  should  leave  the  Tag 

molested,  but  the  Admiral,  Sir  C.  Cotton,  refused  to  ratify  si 

agreement.     It  is  easier  to  accoimt  for  the  terms  of  this  mem 

Convention,  than  to  justify  or  excuse  them.     When  the  con 

was  in  one  general  in  the  morning,  in  a  second  at  night,  an< 
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dnird  on  the  morrow,  there  could  be  no  singleness  of  view,  and, 
therefore,  no  steadiness  of  conduct.  Sir  Hew  landed  in  utter  ig^ 
Borance  of  the  state  of  the  army,  the  enemy,  and  the  country.  Sir 
Hury  had  hardly  more  knowledge  than  Sir  Hew;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  alone  was  acquainted  with  all  circumstances,  bad 
•een  his  opinion  rejected  and  overruled  at  the  moment  when  tb^ 
4ide  of  fortune  was  at  its  flood.  After  seeing  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity lost,  he  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  felt  a  certain  degree  of 
indifference  as  to  subsequent  measures,  over  which  he  had  no  coif 
troul,  and  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  There  was  an  unu- 
wnl  delay  in  sending  off  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  to  Eng- 
land,— the  first  account  actually  came  from  die  Junta  of  Oviedo. 
This  delay  seems  to  imply  a  latent  apprehension  in  the  commander 
dut  what  he  had  to  communicate  would  not  be  joyfully  received : — 
men  usually  lose  no  time  in  dispatching  the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 
How  the  tidings  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra  were  received  is  still 
fresh  in  remembrance.  An  outcry  of  indignation  was  set  up  Irom 
■n  parts  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  had  seldom  been  known  before. 
It  was  unconnected  with  any  party-spirit  or  party-views ;  it  was 
die  impulse  of  true  British  feeling ;  the  fair  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  withered  at  once,  like  April  blossoms  by  a  snow  blast; 
—-our  own  honour  and  the  interests  of  our  allies  had  been  sacri- 
ficed— we  had  looked  for  a  triumph  of  justice  and  of  moral  feeling 
ts  well  as  of  our  arms; — we  had  seen  these  things  foigotten  and 
despised,  and  had  been  fooled  in  n^ociation  out  of  what  we  had 
won  with  the  sword. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  ungrateful  subject  here,  but  we 
must  take  a  brief  view  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  whfle 
Skr  Arthur  Wellesley  was  recalled  to  England,  and  detained  there 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  the  Convention 
of  Cintra.  The  capture  of  Dupont's  army  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  successes.  Palafox  had  driven  the  French  with  great  toss  from 
Zaragoza,  after  one  of  the  most  glorious  struggles  which  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  history.  M oncey  had  been  defeated  in  ah  attempt 
to  seize  Valencia ;  and  in  Catalonia,  tl|e  French,  after  vain  attempts 
to  extend  their  usurped  authority,  were  confined  to  the  walls  of 
Barcelona.  A  central  and  superior  Junta  had  been  formed  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  local  authorities.  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
whom  his  brother  had  named  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and 
who,  in  that  character,  had  arrived  at  Madrid,  found  it  necessary  to 
fetreat  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  taking  care  in  that  time  to  plun- 
der the  palace  and  carry  off  the  crown  jewels.  The  legitimate  go- 
teniment  was  now  installed  at  Aranjuez,  and  preparations  were 
made  upon  a  great  scale  for  completing  the  work  which  had  been  so 
happily  and  gloriously  begun.    The  French  bad  at  this  time  about 
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6O9OOO  men  in  Spain,  who  occupied  a  strong  country,  having  the    | 
Ebro  in  their  front,  the  river  Aragon  on  their  left,  and  the  Bay  of  IBiar    l 
cay  on  their  right.     Three  armies  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Spaiuardsi  .[ 
in  the  hope  of  expelling  them ;  that  on  the  right,  or  tlie  eastern  army    \ 
as  it  was  called,  under  Palafox  the  deliverer  of  Zaragoza ;  the  central   ^ 
under  Castaiios,  whose  deliverance  of  Andalusia  had  rendered  him    ;, 
deservedly  popular;  tmd  the  left  or  western  army  under  Blake,  who^ 
for  the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  at  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco^ 
had  been  thus  promoted.     The  nominal  force  of  these  armies  wis 
130,000  men;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  amounted  at  anj 
time  to  more  tlian  half  that  number,     llie  Spanish  army  before 
this  revolution  had  fallen  into  the  worst  state  of  indiscipline;  and 
during  revolutions  discipline  is  the  last  thing  which  a  soldier  learns. 
Blake,  indeed,  had  10,000  men  with  him,  who,  with  their  com- 
mander the  ^larauis  de  Romana,  had  been  brought  off  from  Den- 
mark by  Admiral  Keates,  hi  a  manner  as  well  planned  as  it  was 
dexterously  executed.     These  were  good  troops;  but  except  thesei 
the  Spanish  armies  consisted  either  of  raw  levies,  or  of  men  who 
had  never  seen  any  thing  more  than  the  worthless  rouUne  of  tbdr 
slovenly  service.     Hie  officers  were  equally  inexperienced:  in  the 
first  ebullition  of  national  feeling,  the  local  authorities  assumed  the 
power  of  granting  commissions,  and  soon  abused  the  power  by 
granting  them  to  their  friends  and  dependents,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  desert  and  talents.      Men  in  abundance  offered  thems^ves 
— brave,  hardy,  patient,  devoted  to  their  country,  and  hating  the 
perfidious  enemy  with  all  the  vehemence  of  national  and  reli|poui    ! 
hatred.    But  where  all  were  ready  to  learn  there  were  none  to  teach. 
The  Spanish  commissariat,  always  bad,  was  now  in  so  wretched  t 
state  that  the  armies  could  scarcely  be  kept  together.     Men  whO| 
when  in  active  service,  bore  without  a  murmur  the  severest  priva- 
tions, were  not  equally  passive  when  they  found  themselves  without 
proper  supplies  in  their  own  quarters;  a  sense  of  injury  was  felt; 
and  acting  as  if  the  contract  between  them  and  their  govemmenit 
was  broken,  they  made  no  scruple  to  forsake  their  regiments  and 
return  home — for  in  the  general  overthrow  there  scarcely  remained 
a   shadow   of  law.    The   obvious   remedy  for  these  evils  would 
have  been    to  reorganize  the  army  by  the  assistance    of  Britidi 
officers.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  the  Britii|i 
army  did  not  possess  that  character  which  it  established  during  die 
Peninsular  war ;  the  French,  aided  too  by  many  misdirected  expe- 
ditions on  our  part,  had  persuaded  the  continental  nations  that  we 
were  not  a  military  people,  and  that  they  were  as  decidedly  superior 
to  us  by  land  as  they  acknowledged  themselves  inferior  by  sea.    The 
Spaniards  also,  who  are  proverbially  a  high-minded  people,  were . :: 
elated  with  their  first  successes^  and  would  have  regarded  such  % 
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ensure  as  a  degradation.    They  had  a  confidence  in  the  extent 
id  nature  of  their  country,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  goodness 
*  their  cause,  and  their  old  renown,  which  did  not  allow  them  to 
Hltemplate  the  thought  of  subjugation  to  France  as  a  thing  pos- 
bie.     This  confidence  may  be  called  blind  and  unreasoning,  as 
leir  faith  in  Santiago  and  Our  Lady  of  the'  Pillar ;  but  it  was 
K)ted  in  them.     It  exposed  them  often  to  loss,  and  to  defeat  and 
anger,  but  it  always  preserved  them  from  despondency,  and  in 
ich  a  contest  perseverance  was  sure  of  being  successful  at  last. 
Buonaparte  meantime  had  not  been  idle.     His  first  care  was  to 
eep  the  French  people  as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  the  events 
rhich  had  taken  place  in  Spain.     It  is  a  curious  indication  of  bis 
»ir  of  public  opinion  respecting  this  fresh  war  in  which  he  wa3 
bout  to  involve  France,  merely  for  his  own  personal  ambition,  that 
e  caused  it,  at  this  time,  to  be  announced  that  the  King  of  £ng* 
ind  was  dead,  and  that  the  Prince's  first  act  had  been  to  change 
18  ministers,  preparatory  to  a  change  of  policy  on  ilie  part  of 
Jreat  Britain.   He  had  expected  to  strike  terror  into  the  Spaniards  ; 
lUt  after  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  the  surrender  of  Dupont's  army,. 
nd  the  signal  defeat  of  Lefebvre's  at  Zaragoza,  he  saw  that  con- 
iderable  efforts  were  required  to  crush  the  insurrection.     Before- 
his  was  made,  it  was  necessary  to  be  secure  of  the  continental. 
lowers ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Emperor 
}{  Russia  at  Erfurth,  which  terminated  in  an  insidious  propo-^ 
ad  of  peace  to  England^   the  main  object  being  to  secure  the 
lUiance  of  Russia,  in  case  of  an  apprehended  attack  from  Austria. 
It  was  not  till  after  his  preparations  were  complete  that  Buonaparte 
bought  fit  to  publish  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  composed,  in 
lis  usual  style,  of  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods.    In  this  paper 
t  was  afiSrmed,  that  the  landholders,  the  enlightened  men,  the 
lobles  and  the  superior  clergy,  were  all  animated  with  the  best 
lentiments ;  but  that  the  English  faction,  which  had  always  been 
lery  active  in  the  sea-ports  and  at  Madrid,  had  taken  advantage  of 
circumstances,  and  that  England,  in  fine,  had  brought  about  an 
imurrection  by  seducing  the  monks  and  the  Inquisition !     The  ex«*> 
cesses  which  (he  people  had  committed  in  their  fear  of  treason^ 
md  their  indignation  for  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  were  carefully  re- 
hled,  and  in  this  respect  the  paper  is  valuable,  nothing  of  this  kind 
bong  omitted.     The  loss  of  the  ships  at  Cadiz  was  not  noticed; 
t  was  said  that  Zaragoza  had  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
Sfflies,  by  bombardment,  and  by  fire, — but  it  was  not  said  that  the 
French  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege ; — ^the  only  ac« 
bowledged  reverse  was  the  capture  of  Dupont.    This  unexpected 
c^t,  it  was  said,  which  was  more  important  because  it  encouraged 
Ae  insurgents,  the  information  that  the  English  threatened  the  coast 
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of  Galicia^  and  die  heat  of  the  season^  which  was  uofaTou 
for  rapid  movementSy  induced  the  King  (meaning  Joaej^  B 

Erte)  to  concentrate  his  troops,  and  place  them  in  a  co 
IS  bummg  than  the  plains  of  New  Castile,  which  might  at 
offer  them  a  milder  air  and  more  salubrious  water.  In  sun 
principal  army  of  the  malecontents  had  been  destroyed  at 
Seco;  the  body  of  insurgents  scarcely  deserved  to  be  taken 
account.  Men  of  a  right  mind  saw  with  sorrow  that  Englao 
succeeded  in  exciting  a  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  Spain,-—  bti 
event  could  not  be  doubtful ;  and  all  that  the  Ei^lish  paper 
published  concerning  these  transactions,  was  false  and  absurd, 
completely  had  Buonaparte  succeeded  in  shutting  out  inform 
from  the  countries  under  his  controul,  that  his  grand  army  of 
many,  as  it  was  called,  which  he  now  ordered  into  Spain, 
nothing  of  what  had  occurrcdthere  till  they  were  in  thecounb^ 
learnt  from  the  French  upon  the  spot  the  fate  of  Dupont  ai 
Junot,  and  the  other  disgraces  and  losses  which  had  been  sustt 
They  learnt  it  with  astonishment, — but  the  impression  was  t 
tory.  *  We  thought,'  says  M.  Rocca,  ^  we  were  going  upc 
easy  expedition,  which  would  soon  be  terminated ;  conquert 
Germany,  we  did  not  suppose  that  any  thing  could  afterwards 
us/ 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  British  generals  for  gra 
such  favourable  terms  to  Junot  was,  that  the  British  army  i 
be  able  immediately  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards ;— one  < 
effects  of  that  Convention  was  to  delay  this  co-operation, — the  l 
ports  which  should  have  carried  the  British  troops  to  those  f 
where  they  might  have  advantageously  acted  with  the  Spai 
being  employed  in  transporting  the  French  to  their  own  coi 
that  they  might  lose  no  time  in  marching  to  act  against  them ! 
Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  on  the  SOth  August ;  in  A 
it  had  been  determined  that  a  British  army  should  be  sent  to  \ 
llie  North  of  Spain,  but  it  was  not  till  the  6th  October  thi 
John  Moore  received  his  appointment  to  the  command,  auc 
ordered  to  form  a  junction  in  Galicia  or  Leon  with  1 5,000  who 
sent  to  Coruna  under  Sir  David  Baird.  No  time  was  thei 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  seeking  for  the  nec€ 
local  information ;  but  so  much  had  already  been  lost,  tha 
John  Moore,  with  his  advanced  guard,  did  not  reach  Salan 
till  the  15th  November.  Before  he  entered  that  city,  he  1 
that  the  Estreinaduran  army,  or  army  of  reserve,  under  Count 
Tedere,  had  been  routed  at  Burgos. 

Buonaparte  had  made  full  use  of  the  leisure  which  bad 
given  him.  The  British  troops  had  scarcely  begun  their  u 
Irom  Portugal  before  he  had  commenced  his' operations.    Jlia 
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object  was  to  destroy  Blake's  army  before  it  could  be  supported 
by  the  English.  That  army  was  successful  in  die  first  actions 
never  did  men  behave  more  gallantly,  and  never  did  any  army  endure 
severer  privations — from  the  wretched  state  of  their  commissariat^ 
they  were  without  clothing,  without  shoes,  and  almost  without 
food,  among  the  mountains  and  snows  of  Biscay ;  yet  they  made 
head  against  the  enemy  without  murmuring.  But  the  French  con- 
tfuually  brought  up  fresh  troops  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
fell ;  and  thus  -by  dint  of  repeated  attacks,  and  by  numbers  even 
more  than  discipline,  succeeded  in  finally  beating  down  and  dis* 
persing  the  best  of  the  Spanish  armies.  While  Lefebvre  and  Vic- 
tor were  thus  employed,  Soult  »id  Bessieres  attacked  the  army  of 
Estremadura,  which  occupied  the  center  of  the  Spanish  line  of 
operations,  for  the  armies  of  Castaios  and  Palafox  were  now 
pnited  under  the  command  of  the  former.  This  army  was  weak 
in  numbers,  not  exceeding  12,000  men,  who  were  mostly  recruits 
and  volunteers;  among  the  latter  were  the  students  of  Leon  and 
Salamanca,  youths  of  high  spirit,  who  were,  almost  to  a  man,  cut 
off,  fighting  ^vith  the  most  heroic  and  devoted  coun^^.  Th^re 
remained  only  the  army  of  the  right ;  Lasiies  and  Moncey  were  to 
act  against  this  in  front  and  on  the  left,  while  Ney,  coming  upon 
die  rear,  was  to  cut  off  their  retreat:  the  first  part  of  the  plan  w/as 
carried  into  full  effect,  Castaiios  being  defeated  with  great  loss,  at 
THidela;  but  Ney,  stopping  a  day  at  Soria  for  the  sake  of  jJunder, 
did  not  reach  Agreda  till  a  day  after  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  army 
had  past  through  on  their  retreat.  This  last  event,  whi^  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  along  their  whole  line,  took 
place  on  the  23d  November,  ten  days  only  after  Sir  John  Moore 
bad  arrived  at  Salamanca. 

Sir  John  Moore  enjpyed  the  highest  reputation  of  any  general  in 
die  British  army.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  and- of 
tried  courage ;  indefatigable  in  business ;  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
but  one  who  reconciled  all  who  were  under  him  to  tliat  discipline 
by  his  goodness  of  heart.  But  he  was  of  a  melancholy  tempe- 
rament, and  never  contemplated  any  thing  hopefully.  •  ^flie  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation  were  very  great :  he  perfectly  understood 
the  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  government :  the  character  of  the  people  he  did  not 
understand  so  well ;  and  judging  from  the  apathy  wliich  he  saw,  he 
'believed  that  the  French  would  '  have  little  more  than  a  march  to 
tebdue  the  country.'  '  The  probability/  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  brothers,  ^  is  that  the  French  will  succeed;  and  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  from  no  talent  having  sprung  up  after  the  first  effort,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  impulse,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  then 
eiisted.     The  Spaniards  have  not  shewn  diemselvea  a  wi^e  or  $1 
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prudent  people.  Their  wisdom  is  not  a  wisdom  of  action:  but 
still  they  are  a  fine  people ;  a  character  of  their  own,  quite  difltinct 
from  other  nations ;  and  much  might  have  been  done  with  them. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  make  right  decisions ;  if  I  make  bad  oiie» 
it  will  not  be  for  want  of  consideration.'  lliese  words  feelir^Ij 
express  the  state  of  the  general's  mind.  He  arrived  by  no  fault  of 
his  own  too  late  in  Spain  to  assist  the  armies  of  Blake  and  of 
Count  Belvedere;  and  while  he  waited  six  weeks  at  Salamanca,  td 
be  guided  hy  the  course  of  events,  events  occurred  so  rapidly,  and 
such  difficulties  appeared  to  crowd  upon  him  on  every  side,  tfiat  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  indecision.  Great  things' have  been  effected 
in  war  by  hope,  miraculous  ones  by  despair;  but  indecision  can 
lead  only  to  disaster  and  ruin.  From  the  moment  that  Blake's 
defeat  was  known,  it  became  certain  that  Buonaparte  would  makff 
for  Madrid, — there  were  then  two  courses  for  the  British  general^ 
which  to  chuse,  to  advance  to  Madrid,  and  take  upon  himself  the  i 
defence  of  the  capital, — or  to  retreat  and  take  up  a  defensive  posi-  i 
tion.  Sir  John  Moore  perceived  the  alternative,  and  stated  it  to  ^ 
Mr.  Frere  the  British  minister  at  Aranjuez. 

*  As  soon  as  the  British  army  has  formed  a  junction,  I  must,  tipon 
the  supposition  that  Cabtanos  is  either  beaten  or  retreated,  march  upon 
Madrid,  and  throw  myself  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  thus  run  all 
risks  and  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  I  must  fall  back 
upon  Portugal/  '  The  question,'  he  says  farther,  '  is  not  purely  a 
military  one.  It  belongs  at  least  as  much  to  you  as  to  me  to  decide. 
Your  communications  with  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties you  have  had  of  judging  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  enable 
you  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  resistance  that  is  likely  to  be 
offered.  You  are  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  and  the  question  is  what  would  that  cabinet  direct 
were  they  upon  the  spot  to  determine  ?  It  is  of  much  importance  that 
this  should  be  thoroughly  considered  ;  it  is  comparatively  of  very  little 
on  whom  shall  rest  the  greatest  share  of  responsibility.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  whole  or  a  part,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion/ 

Sir  John  Moore's  own  judgment  Mas  for  retreat.  The  day 
after  he  had  thus  written  to  the  British  ambassador,  advices  reached 
him  of  the  dispersion  of  CastaSos's  army ;  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately ordered  Sir  David  Baird  to  fall  back  on  Coruna  and  em- 
bark there,  while  he  made  for  Lisbon  ;  and  he  desired  Sir  David 
would  write  to  England,  and  beg  that  transports  might  be  sent  to 
the  Tagus,  adding  these  remarkable  words, '  they  will  be  wanted, 
for  when  the  French  have  Spain,  Portugal  cannot  be  defended/ 
Mr.  Frere  was  for  the  bolder  course :  he  argued  upon  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  Madrid,  for  the  effect  which  it  would  pro- 
duce in  Spain,  and  still  more  in  France;  and  he  remarked  *  that  die  ! 
aiege  of  the  capital  by  a  pretender  to  the  throne  would  be  a  cir> 
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ciimstance  decisive  against  him,  even  if  in  other  respects  his  claim 
Mrere  a  legitimate  one.     He  thought  that  a  strong  force  would  soon 
be  collected  about  the  British  if  tliey  advanced  there ;  the  remains 
of  Castanos's  army  were  falling  back  thither,   and  thither  the  rein- 
forcements from  all  parts  would  be  directed ;  of  the  people  he  had 
iio  doubt,  nor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  who  were  full  of  reso- 
lution^ and  determined  to  defend  their  town.     Any  retreat  he  de- 
precated ;  but  in  case  Sir  John  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion^ 
lie  ventured  to  recommend  retaining  the  position  of  Astorga :  a  re- 
treat from  tlience  to  Coruna  would  be  less  difficult  than  through 
Portugal  to  Lisbon ;  and  in  that  position  he  might  wait  for  cavalry 
from  Kngland,  which  would  enable  him  to  act  in  the  plains  of  Leon 
and  Old  Castille/     Every  day  now  brought  fresh  tidings ; — the 
•Prench  advanced  rapidly  upon  Madrid,  and  die  inhabitants  be- 
came more  enthusiastic  as  the  enemy  approached.     Their  spirit 
had  been  tried  and  proved  on   the  second  of  May ;    and  it  had 
been  shewn  at  Zaragoza  that  no  fortress  is  capable  of  such  a  for- 
midable defence  as  a  great  city,  when  tlie  inhabitants  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  it  street  by  street,  and  house  by  house.    Mr.  Frere 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  Sir  John  Moore,  representing 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  supporting  the  Spanish  people,  and 
taking  upon  himself  any  responsibility  which  might  attach  to  the 
advice.     This  dispatch  he   sent  by  Colonel  Charmilly,  a  French 
emigrant  officer  in  the  British  service.     But  as  Mr.  Frere  was  now 
informed  of  Sir  John  Moore's  determination  to  retreat,  in  case  he 
diould  continue  in  that  determination,  he  desired  that  Charmilly 
might  be  previously  examined  before  a  council  of  war.     This  was 
stated  in  a  second  letter,  which  Charmilly  was  not  to  deliver  un- 
less it  were  necessary.     In  writing  it,  Mr.  Frere  was  not  influenced 
by  his  zeal  for  the  public  service  alone  ;  he  thought  that  a  council 
of  war  would  exonerate  the  general  from  any  responsibility  which 
he  might  be  unwilling  to  incur.     Sir  John  Moore  was  exceedingly 
indignant  at  receiving  this  letter ;  that  feeling  however  was  sopu 
subdued,  and  upon  weighing  all  circumstances,  he  determined  to 
make  a  forward  movement,  and  recalled  Sir  David  Baird.     Before 
he  could  begin  his  march,  he  was  informed  of  the  betrayal  of  Ma-> 
drid ;  materially  as  the  circumstances  had  now  changed,  he  thought 
it  possible  to  strike  a  blow  against  an  enemy's  corps  under  Soult^ 
of  which  he  had  obtained  information  by  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Berthier.     But  the  movement  had  been  delayed  too  long,  and  was 
undertaken  with  little  or  no  ho|)e,<^it  was,  he  said,  ^  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind,  as  he  ran  the  risk  not  only  of  being  surrounded  by  supe- 
rior forces,  but  of  having  his  communication  with  Galicia  inter- 
cepted :'  and  he  advanced,  in  his  own  words,  ^  bridle  in  hand,  and 
expecting  to  have  a  run  for  it.'    That  expectation  was  woefully 
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fulfilled.  Buooapmite,  with  all  his  disposable  force,  hastened  firmi 
Madrid,  in  the  hope  of  cuituig  him  off.  Sir  John  Moore  disoo^  ^ 
▼ered  this  in  time;  and  to  avoid  the  daogeri  he  retreated  fixMii  Sahfr  L 
ran,  in  die  heart  of  Spain,  to  Conina,  with  such  rapidity,  that  storey  ^ 
m^gage,  artillery,  and  treasure  were  abandoned  upon  the  road,  «|  ^ 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  troops  foundered.  The  disgrace  wfaid 
must  have  otherwise  attached  to  the  British  army,  was  effiiced  bf 
the  battle  of  Coruna ;  and  in  justice  to  Sir  John  Moore  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  this  battle,  so  infinitely  important  to 
the  character  of  his  country,  was  his  work.  He  was  advised  to 
propose  terms  to  the  enemy  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  embark 
quietly : — from  this  ignominy  he  saved  us,  and  fell  like  a  brait 
man,  as  it  had  ever  been  his  wish  to  do,  in  battle  imd  in  victory. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  French,  Sir  John  Moore  ought  to  have  A 
vanced  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  capital.  By  mardung,  SHd 
the  Mofiiteury  upon  Somosierra  or  Guadarrama,  be  would  have  co» 
vered  Madrid,  and  given  time  to  organize  the  defence  of  that  d^, 
he  would  have  rallied  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  wb^Nr 
he  succeeded  or  not,  he  would  have  tried  his  fortune  with  honour. 
'  La  risistance  de  Madrid^  sajs  General  Sarrazin,  *  pendant  qmnu  i 
jours  itait  possible,  et  dis-lors  Buonaparte  etait  dans  unepositidk  l 
embarrassante.'  Zaragoza  held  out  nearly  for  three  months  at  Ail  ; 
very  time.  The  disposition  of  the  people  of  Madrid  was  equdly 
good ;  had  there  been  a  British  army  at  hand  they  would  not  liava 
been  betrayed,  and  the  position  of  Buonaparte  would  indeed  have 
been  embarrassing ;  for  the  news  of  the  Austrian  preparations  reack 
ed  him  now,  and  recalled  him  to  France,  when  he  was  pursningflie 
British  army.  The  good  effect  however  which  Sir  John  Moore 
proposed  by  his  advance  was  accomplished ;  he  drew  after  hiin 
those  troops  who  would  otherwise  have  been  sent  against  lisbon^ 
and  from  whom  the  English  at  Lisbon,  in  the  nnivcnal  despot 
dency,  were  preparing  to  take  flight.  A  bold  enterprize  pf  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  contributed  to  this ;  he,  having  raised  a  Portagneie 
corps,  advanced  with  it  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  intemipted.dic 
communication  between  Victor  and  Soult.  It  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  March  that  Soult  entered  Portugal  on  the  sideof  Ghdi^ 
cia,  and  got  possession  of  Porto,  where  hk  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  commit  the  most  hideous  enormities.  But  the  opportuniw  vas 
lost :  a  Portugueze  force  under  General  Silveira  got  skilfully  in  Bis 
rear,  retook  Chaves,  making  the  French  garrison  prisoners,  and  cut 
off  his  communication  with  Galicia;  Victor,  who  should  have  co^ 
operated  with  him,  and  entered  Portugal  from  Estremadura^  vrai 
delayed  by  a  Spanish  armj,  which  the  Central  Junta,  with  eUP' 
tions  which  have  never  been  sufficiently  acknowled  ;ed,  cjoXUsCfifii 
under  Cuesta,  and  which,  though  defeated  at  Medeiiin  jfiih  ipppt 
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ktos,  prevented  this  conjoined  attack,  at  the  only  moment  'mhen  it 
eould  have  proved  successful.  Fresh  troops  meantime  had  been 
Bent  from  England  to  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  2£d  April,  ISOQy  Sir 
Arthur  Weliesley  landed  at  Lisbon :  the  error  of  placing  such  a  man 
mder  the  controul  of  inferior  minds  had  been  severely  felt,  and  ka 
came  now  as  commander  in  chief.  Thus  far  our  government  had 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  but  it  had  not  yet  learnt  to  proportioo 
tiie  effort  to  the  occasion. 

While  the  British  army  was  advancing  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Souro,  Soult's  efforts  were  directed  to  the  great  object  of  securing 
a  retreat  into  Spain.  Silveira  had  occupied  the  bridge  of  Amarante 
upon  the  Tamega,  a  strong  and  important  position  in  the  i-oad  which 
the  French  would  take;  Kere  he  was  attacked  by  Laborde  and  Loi^ 
iOB ;  die  post  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery  from  the  1 8th 
April  to  the  SOth ;  during  which  time  the  French  were  repulsed  in 
daily  attacks,  and  the  Portugueze  entrenched  themselves  in  the  street 
of  Amarante,  behind  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies.  Colondi 
Patrick,  an  officer  of  distinguished  bravery  and  talent,  who  was  with 
Silveira,  fell  in  this  memorable  defence.  Soult  himself  then  brought 
fresh  forces  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  2d  May  forced  the  position. 
Secure  now,  as  he  believed,  of  his  retreat,  he  returned  to  Porto, 
and  waited  the  approach  of  the  English,  wishing  to  see  them  ap^ 

Car,  if  General  Sarrazin's  opinion  may  be  credited,  that  he  m^ht 
ve  a  fair  excuse  for  getting,  as  fast  as  possible,  out  of  a  coao- 
try  in  which  the  day  of  plunder  was  over,  and  that  of  reckoning 
at  hand.  While  General  Beresford,  who  had  been  appointed  com^ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Portugueze,  advanced  from  Coimbra,  in  a 
N.  E.  direction,  to  act  upon  the  enemy's  left.  Sir  Arthur  pfo- 
ceeded,  with  ail  speed,  to  the  Douro,  and  reached  it  after  a  few 
skirmishes.  The  Portugueze  eagerly  brought  boats ;  an  immense 
standard  of  white  cloth,  bearing  an  embroidered  cross,  was  planted 
by  tlie  people  upon  the  beach  at  Villa  Nova,  and  the  opposite  wall  of 
Porto,  which  runs  along  the  river,  was  lined  with  people  waving 
white  handkerchiefs,  and  with  the  most  lively  gestures  inviting  their 
ieliverers.  General  Murray  effected  his  passage  at  Avintas,  about 
a  league  from  the  city.  Anotlier  division  embarked  immediately 
above  Villa  Nova ;  and  General  Sherbrooke,  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy  in  the  town,  crossed  directly  from  that 
suburb.  Les  Francaisj  says  General  Sarrazin,ytfre»^  prisd  Porto 
weaque  eti  flagrant  delit.  They  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
nrst  troops  who  landed ;  but  failing  in  this,  took  flight,  and  Sir 
Ardiur  is  said  to  have  sat  down  to  the  dinner  which  had  that  day 
keen  prepared  for  Marshal  Soult.  Beresford,  meantime,  by  a  rar 
pid  movement,  had  reached  Amarante,  where  he  drove  in  Loison's 
iMit-posts,  and  recovered  the  bridge ;  then  marched  upon  Chaves, 

while 
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while  Silveira  hastened  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Ruivaes  and  Md^  f 
ga^o ;  but  for  this  the  Portugueze  general  was  too  late :  for  find'  ^ 
ing  Amarante  occupied,  Soult  turned  to  the  lefti  and  leaving  eveiy 
thing  behind  him,  fled  by  way  of  Braga  and  Montalegre,  towaid 
Orense.  He  was  pursued  as  far  as  Montalegre ;  but  die  Bik 
tish  troops  had  then  so  far  outstripped  their  commissariat,  tfaii 
they  could  proceed  no  farther.  General  Sarrazin  says^  that  with  i 
General  more  experienced,  more  active,  and  more  enterprising; 
than  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Portugal  would  have  beheld  die  sceotf 
of  Baylen  repeated.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  easjfe 
surround  Marshal  Soult,  and  cut  off  his  retreat—  if  Marrfial  Soolt 
would  only  have  been  accommodating  enough  to  delay  his  flig^ 
till  the  enemy  could  get  in  his  rear.  General  Mackiniia% 
on  the  contrary,  observes,  that  Sir  Arthur's  conduct,  during  this 
short  campaign,  gives  him  the  first  rank  among  the  British  gene- 
rals of  the  day.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  affairs  in  the  pursuit,  he 
says,  ^  I  was  near  him,  by  his  orders,  when  the  attack  was  about  to 
commence ;  and  if  I  had  never  seen  him  but  at  that  moment,  I  . 
could  decide  upon  his  being  a  man  of  a  great  mind.'  Genend 
Mackinnon  was  capable  of  forming  such  a  judgment;  he  was  A 
man  in  whom  England  has  perhaps  lost  more  than  in  any  soldiei, 
since  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  French  committed  great  cruelties  in  their  flight;  they  burnt 
all  the  villages,  and  murdered  the  peasants,  manyof  whom  were 
found  by  the  British  hung  up  along  die  road  side.  They  suffered 
for  their  crimes  ; — for  every  straggler  and  every  man  who  dropt  on 
the  way  was  put  to  death  without  mercy  by  the  country  people  be^ 
fore  our  advanced-guard  could  come  up.  To  overtake  theni  wal , 
impossible: — ^  if  an  army,'  said  Sir  Arthur  in  his  dispatches, '  throws 
away  every  thing  and  abandons  all  those  who  are  entided  to  its  piro^ 
tection,  but  impede  its  progress,  it  must  obviously  be  able  to 
march  through  roads  where  it  cannot  be  overtaken  by  an  enemt 
who  has  not  made  the  same  sacrifices.'  Soult,  therefore,  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  from  7  to  BOOC)  men,  (a  third  of  his  army)  and  die 
whole  of  liis  stores,  baggage,  and  artillery.  Sir  Arthur  then  turned ' 
his  face  toward  Victor,  who  had  just  entered  Portugal  on  the  side 
of  Alcantara  ;  that  general,  however,  whose  advance  had  onljbeea 
designed  as  a  feint  in  Soult's  favour,  returned  to  his  former  quarteri 
at  Truxillo,  and  if  Cuesta  had  been  skilful  enough  to  co^ope" 
rate  with  the  British  army,  might  have  been  cut  off  by  a  mov^ 
ment  which  Sir  Arthur  meditated  through  Castello  Branco  and 
Plasencia  upon  the  bridge  of  Alniaraz.  Victor  was  a  ware  of  hb 
danger,  and  retreated  beyond  that  bridge,  and  the  British  army 
then  marched  to  form  its  juncUon  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  same 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.     The  Spaniards  had-at 
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lis  time  two  efficient  armies  on  foot  if  they  had  been  properly- 
Mmuaoded;  that  under  Cuesta,  which  the  Junta  had  re-establisb* 
a  with  prodigious  exertion3  after  the  battle  of  Medellin,  and  that 
Oder  Vanegas,  in  La  Mancha^  which  had  in  like  manner  been  re- 
tted after  its  more  opprobrious  route  at  Ciudad  Real.  The  for«- 
aer  was  now  united  with  the  British  army ;  and  while  Vanegas  on 
liQ  right  alarmed  the  enemy  for  Madrid,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
lis  Portugueze  legion  communicated  with  the  allies  on  the  left^ 
od  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  it.  It  was  a  golden  opportunity. 
SuoD^parte  had  received  a  tremendous  check  in  Germany,  and  all 
lis  exertions  were  required  upon  the  Danube :  the  French  in  Spain 
rae  disheartened;  and  they  expected  again  to  be  driven  beyond  the 
Ebro.         ^ 

But  the  course  of  the  British  general  was  impeded  at  the  very 
moment  when  Time  thus  fairly  offered  his  forelock.  Vanegas,  per- 
plexed by  orders  and  counter-orders,  and  having  neither  the  eye 
which  sees  all  occasions,  nor  the  moral  courage  which  incurs  any 
responsibility  rather  than  let  one  pass,  did  not  advance  upon  the  capital 
as  he  ought  to  have  done, — contenting  himself  with -a  useless 
cannonade  of  Toledo.  And  Cuesta  would  not  join  with  Sir  Arthur 
in  making  an  attack  upon  Victor  before  he  should  be  joined  by  Jo- 
seph and  Sebastiani,  for  a  heap  of  nugatory  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  that  he  scrupled  at  fighting  upon  a  Sunday !  His  priests  might 
have  told  him  that  if  his  horse  or  ass  had  fallen  into  a  pit  on  the 
Sahbath  day,  it  is  the  fool  only  who  would  scruple  to  help  them 
oat, — much  less  should  a  man  scruple  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
for  the  assistance  of  his  suffering  country !  Victor  employed  the 
time  well  which  had  been  thus  insanely  given,  and  fell  back 
Itpon  the  army  which  was  hastening  to  join  him.  Had  the  attack 
b^naade  when  Sir  Arthur  proposed,  the  victory  was  certain ;  and 
Ae  possession  of  the  capital  would  have  been  the  reward  ;  all  diffi- 
cqlties  concerning  subsistence  would  then  have  been  at  an  end. 
These  difficulties  were  now  severely  felt.  The  Spanish  commissa- 
liit  was  in  the  most  miserable  state ; — ours  was  at  that  time  only 
in  its  apprenticeship  ;  it  was  interfered  with  by  that  of  our  allies ; 
%1  .owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  partly  toaii 
.exce3S  of  honourable  feelings  in  the  British  character,  we  have  some- 
^es  sacrificed  the  common  interest  to  an  overstrained  delicacy  on 
these  points.  A  proper  search  in  Talavera  would  have  discovered 
large  deposits  of  grain,  for  the  ample  supply  of  both  armies,  at  a 
tioie  when  Sir  Arthur  was  actually  disabled  from  advancing  by  want 
of  bread  and  of  means  of  transport.  Cuesta  acknowledged  this  in- 
ibility,  and  advanced  alone  in  pursuit  of  Victor,  expecting  to  enter 
B4adrid ;  he  received  a  check  at  Torrijos  from  the  combined  ar?p 
nies  of  the  enemy,  and  retreating  twenty  miles,  re-crossed  the  Al- 
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verche^  and  again  fornfed  a  junction  wi  Brit  Sir  Ardnr 

then  perceived  that  having  lost  the  o  or     akio^  the  ^ 

fiacky  it  must  be  his  fate  to  abide  it.  JMe  maoe  nu  anpo8ltiooti^ 
cordingly,  and  the  battle  of  Tahvera  was  fought.  That  battkb 
been  fought  inverse^  and  therefore  all  its  circumstances  are  gieae- 
rally  knovm ; — the  vain  attempt  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Spauaidi 
on  the  right;  their  repeated  attacks  by  day  sind  night  npon  the  KB 
which  was  the  vital  point  of  the  position ;  the  memorable  chifn 
of  cavalry^  which,  fatal  as  it  was  to  the  brave  re^ment  who  tmofl 
ft,  decided  the  battle  in  that  quarter, — and  diat  horrible  scene  wheK 
the  shrubs  took  fire  and  burnt  so  many  of  die  wounded  as  they  ht 
upon  the  field — these  circumstances  are  fresh  in  every  reMisfi 
recollection,  because  they  have  been  recorded  in  that  soi^  iviuA  ' 
describes  with  so  much  spirit  die  exploits  of  Britain  on  tlut  chji 
and  the  final  retreat  of  France. 

*  Far  from  the  field  where  late  she  fought — 

The  tents  where  late  she  lay — 
With  rapid  step  and  humbled  thought 

All  night  she  holds  her  way ; 
Leaving  to  Britain's  conquering  sons 
Standards  rent  and  ponderous  guns, 

The  trophies  of  the  fray ; 
The  weak,  the  wounded  and  the  slain, 
The  triumph  of  the  battle-plain, 

The  glory  of  the  day/ 

llie  battle  was  obstinately  disputed; 

Except  at  Albuhera  the  French  throughout  the  whole  war  nefsr 
opposed  us  so  well.  There  were  two  causes  for  this :  after  Asf 
had  ceased  to  attack  the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  they  broiq^t  a 
force  twofold  in  number  to  bear  upon  the  British  army ;'— and  Avf 
had  not  yet  fairly  learnt  of  what  materials  that  army  is  made.  The 
battle  of  Coruiia  had  been  represented  to  them  as  a  viotoiy  oa 
their  part,  and  that  of  Vimeiro  appeared  liice  one  by  the  cooveirtioa 
which  followed  it.  They  were  now  beaten  to  their  own  tonvio- 
tion  ; — according  to  General  Sarrazin,  la  saffglante  joarnie  Ji 
Talavera  avait  repandu  Peffroi  dam  rarmee  Franfaise,  et  Fonemh 
venait  que  les  Anglais  se  hattaient  tout  atissi  bien  que  lee  Rmm* 
This  general,  however,  who  is  a  general  *  ail  compact,'  passBl  • 
severe  censure  upon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  conduct  in  this  cam- 
paign. He  says,  and  there  may  be  some  justice  in  the  observatioai 
that  the  means  of  transport  which  the  British  used  from  Phnencii 
should  have  been  detained  at  Talavera, — ^in  which  case  there  wooU 
have  been  no  impediment  on  that  score.     When  he  says -diat  the 
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of  means  of  transport  can  never  be  admitted  as  a  rafficieiit 
le  for  not  advancing^  vre  may  hesitate  whedier  to  admit  or  de- 
it  the  remark ;  but  when  he  adds.  La  viriti  tit  qut  Lord  Wei' 
m  craignait  une  defctite,  et  qtiil  manqua  de  amragR  d^eiprii, 
iHSt  reply  that  General  Sarrazin  writes  like  a  Freucnman,  -and 
he  assertion  is  as  opposite  to  the  truth  as  light  is  to  darkness. 

the  battle  of  Taiavera,  he  says,  orders  were  given  to  evacuate 
id,  and  Soult's  movement  upon  Plasencia  was  only  a  nue  de 
Cf  whichy  however,  completely  succeeded.  The  slightest 
tion  to  dates  and  distances  might  have  shewn  him  that  the 
ment  was  not  concerted  after  the  battle.  The  action  wais 
it  on  the  27th  and  28th,  and  Soult  received  orders  on  the  24th 
>ve  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies  by  way  of  Plasencia,  at  wluch 
be  occupied  Zamora  and  Salamanca.  Galicia  had  been  eva- 
d ;  and  having  been  joined  by  Ney's  corps  from  Astoi^a,  Be- 
ite,  and  Leon,  and  by  Mortier's  from  ValladoUd  and  Medina 
/ampo,  his  force  amounted,  to  little  less  than  30,000  men. 
I  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  Sir  Arthur  knew  that  this  force 
id  in  that  direction,  and  was  well  aware  in  what  manner  it 
1  be  directed ;  but  he  could  not  spare  a  detachment  to  occupy 
Eisses  against  them ;  and  Cuesta,  though  urged  in  time  to  take 
eedful  precaution,  neglected  it  till  it  was  too  late.  Sir  Ardiur 
isley  was  deceived  in  nothing  but  in  the  amount  of  the  force ; 
med  back  to  attack  it,  and  throw  open  his  communication  widi 
igal  which  was  otherwise  cut  off,  and  he  left  Cuesta  to  main- 
tie  post  at  Talavera.  The  SpaniA  general  soon  sent  him  an 
epted  letter,  in  which  the  British  army  was  said  to  be  25,000, 
oult  was  ordered  to  bring  it  to  action,  a  plahi  indication  diat 
roe  must  be  not  less  than  50,000 ;  Victor's  beaten  army  also 
lid  to  be  returning  upon  Talavera,  and  Cuesta,  believing  him- 
mible  to  resist  it,  set  off  to  join  the  British  general,  leaving 
ritish  hospital  in  that  town.  Cuesta  was  very  uneqvnd  to  the 
land  of  an  army  in  such  times,  and  unquestionably  marred  the 
ugn  by  his  previous  blunders ;  but  m  this  instance  he  was 
ible ;  for  he  had  hardly  begun  his  march  before  the  French 
n  sight.  Sir  Arthur  now  saw  that  his  only  course  was  to  retreat 

the  Tagus,  before  that  retreat  could  be  cut  off;  for  he  was 
en  two  armies  each  superior  to  his  own,  and  had  seen  how 
n  their  present  state  of  discipline  was  to  be  expected  from  his 

The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  been  destroyed ;  he  crost  there- 
it  the  Pnente  del  Arzobispo,  and  took  a  position  which  en- 
him  to  defend  the  passage  at  Almaraz  and  keep  open  the  de- 
r  Deleitosa  and  Xaraicejo.  A  plan  which  Ney  had  formed  of 
ying  those  defiles  and  cutting  him  off  from  Portugal  was  thus 
ed,  and  the  French,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  make  any  fiir- 

ther 
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ther  movements  against  such  an  enemy^  turned  their  e£fort8  agaioit 
VanegaSy  who,  after  a  successful  defence  ^t  Aranjuez,  was  defeated 
at  Almonacid ;  but  the  French  purchased  the  victory  with  so  severe 
a  loss  that  they  were  not  able  to  follow  up  their  success. 

All  the  wounded  at  Talavera  who  were  in  a  state  to  be  removed 
were  carried  off  by  General  Mackinnon^  a  difficult  and  painful  ifi- 
fice,  which  he  performed  with  his  usual  ability.     About  15(X)were 
left,  who  were  recommended  to  the  French,  and  were  treated  with 
great  humanity.     Victor  and  Mortier,  into  whose  hands  they  tdB, 
were  men  of  better  character  than  most  of  their  fellow  dukes^  and 
upon  this  occasion  they  observed  all  the  humanities  of  war  in  a  man- 
nerwhich  shouldalways  bementioned  to  their  honour.   Thisconduct . 
was  felt  as  it  is  deserved  by  the  British  army ; — but  they  had  seeil 
enough  of  the  wanton  havoc  and  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  Freodi 
to  understand  and  abhor  the  character  of  Buonaparte's  armiei. 
When  they  first  entered  Taluvera,  all  the  public  buildings  had  been 
entirely  destroyed;  the  tombs  opened,  the  altars  overturned)  sod 
half  the  houses  were  in  the  same  state.     The  chairs,  tables,  and 
other  furniture  had  been  carried  off  to  the  camp,  where  the  French, 
Frenchmen  like,  had  established  a  regular  theatre.     They  had  bult 
large  huts  for  their  soldiers,  and  General  Mackinnon  mentions,/ M 
a  small  proof  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  armies  of  the  usurpor 
Joseph/   that  all  these  huts  were  thatched  with  tlie  straw  mH 
thrashed !    Another  officer,  in  his  journal,  says,  that  near  the  village 
of  Casalagos  they  found  the  bodies  of  two  Spanish  peasants  re- 
cently killed;  one  of  whom  had  been  burnt  to  death  by  the  French, 
and  lay  with  his  arms  lifted  up,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  features 
distorted, — the  whole  body  having  stiffened  in  one  dreadful  expres* 
sion  of  agony  !     He  hud  been  burnt  alive  for  having  been  found 
with  arms  in  his  hands  ! 

The  experiment  of  co-operating  with  the  Spanish  army  had  nov 
been  fairly  tried ;  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  troops,  |£e  wank  of 
capacity  in  the  leaders,  and  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  govenuDent^ 
rendered  it  impossible  to  rely  upon  them  for  effectual  assistmce* 
and  at  home  here  we  had  not  yet  learnt  the  full  measureof  our  om 
strength,  and  still  shrunk  from  putting  it  forth.  Attempts  woe 
made  by  Marquis  Wellesley  to  convince  the  Junta  of  the  wretdied 
consequences  which  must  result  from  their  military  system;  and  he 
would  have  taught  them  how  to  render  their  armies  efficient  w 
the  resources  of  their  country  available^ — but  it  was  in  vain  ^  tb 
national  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  rock  upon  which  |tl|e 
designs  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies  were  wrecked.  PaiJiDfiil 
as  the  determination  was  to  a  man  like  Lord  Wellington,  (for  80.1)3 
.  must  now  be  called,  having  been  raised  to  the  peerage  aftqr^ 
battle  of  Talavera,)  there  was  no  alternative,  but  to  withdniW:^ 
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to  the  Portugueze  frontier,  and  there  await  the  march  of  events, 
a  force  was  created  in  Portugal  which  it  was  in  vain  to  look 
I  the  sister  country.     Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Spanish 
ran  headlong  into  that  destruction  which  no  counsels  cpuld 
e  them  to  avoid :  they  suffered  at  Ocana  a  more  tremendous 
t  than  any  which  they  had  endured  since  the  commencement 
i  war^  and  that  evil  drew  after  it  the  discomfiture  of  the  Duke 
arqne's  army  at  Tamames.     This  last  event  left  the  French  at 
isure  to  direct  their  operations  against  the  most  vulnerable  part 
»rtugal.    On  the  side  of  Alentejo,  Lord  Wellington  was  in  no 
f  an  attack,  attempts  having  always  proved  unsuccessful  there: 
fter  what  Soult  had  suffered,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  a  se- 
experiment  would  be  made  from  the  Galician  frontier.     But 
lew  that  a  French  council  of  war  had  advised  the  siege  of 
id  Rodrigo ;  the  capture  of  that  fortress  would  cut  off  the 
lunication  between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  northern 
ices;  it  would  give  the  enemy  possession  of  Old  Castilley  bring 
e  fall  of  Almeida,  and  open  the  easiest  way  into  Portugal, 
e,  therefore,  that  he  must  prepare  to  defend  Portugal  on  tliis 
he  withdrew  his  troops,  at  die  end  of  1 809,  from  the  Gua- 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  extending  them  from  thence 
!  Douro.     The  new  year  was  opened  with  vigorous  measures 
J  part  of  the  enemy.     They  forced  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
na  almost  without  resistance,  overran  tlie  kingdom  of  Anda* 
entered  Seville,  and  were  only  prevented  from  getting  pos- 
D  of  Cadiz  by  the  celerity  of  the  Duke  de  Albuquerque,  a 
irhose  military  talents  might  have  produced  the  happiest  re- 
br  his  country,  if  intrigue  and  envy  had  not  excluded  him  from 
nk  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  finally  sending  him  into  an 
rable  banishment,  completed  their  work  by  persecuting  his 
spirit  to  madness  and  death !    The  Junta  was  overthrown  by 
liar  commotion ;  but,  like  the  Spanish  people,  they  comported 
elves  with  dignity  in  their  overthrow,  and  aid  not  give  up  their 
*ity  till  they  had  appointed  a  Regency  and  convoked  theCortes* 
»t  of  the  new  government  was  necessarily  fixed  in  Cadiz — their 
ylum,  and  its  authority  might  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Isle 
on :  for,  except  Galicia  in  the  north,  and  Valencia  in  the 
and  Catalonia,  where  fortress  after  fortress  was  now  falling, 
ranch   were  nominally  masters  of  Spain.     The  favourable 
bad  passed  by.     Instead  of  enabling  Lord  Wellington  to 
a  great  effort  while  Buonaparte  was  engaged  in  a  doubtful 
le  with  Austria,    England  had  misdirected  its   force,  and 
<oe  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  left  its  shocks,  upon  a  fatal 
ition  to  Walcheren.     Austria  was  now  subdued,  and  the  em* 
tiad  even  submitted  to  purchase  peace  by  sacrificing  his  daugh* 
L.  xui.  NO.  XXV.  B  $er 
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ter  in  marriage  to.  Buonaparte,  black  as  the  tyrant  was  with  crimes; 
and  that  tyrant,  strengthened  by  the  alliance,  was  at  leisure  to  tttm 
bis  whole  power  and  undivided  attention  toward  the  Peniittub. 
The  chief  object  was  to  expel  the  English — ^if  that  were  acconH 
plished,  it  would  leave  him  in  military  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  time  and  merciless  severity,  he  thought^  woidd  do  the 
rest. 

Marslial  Massena  who^  in  the  late  Austrian  campaign,  had  been 
made  Prince  of  Essling,  was  appointed  to  the  army  destined  for 
this  service,  and  his  first  operation  was  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
before  which  his  troops  appeared  at  the  end  of  ApijI.  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  taken  up  a  strong  position  upon  the  Coa :  the  Portugueie 
army  had  now  been  reorganized  and  disciplined;  it  was  yet  to  be  seen 
whether,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  would  approve  themaelves  good 
troops ;  no  person  who  knew  the  people  or  their  history  couM 
doubt  it, — but  it  was  boldly  denied  in  England  by  those  who  knew 
neither;  the  thought  of  making  soldiers  of  the  Portugtieze  was  ri-* 
diculed,  and  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  predicted  with  insolent  ex- 
ultation, as  if  the  event  were  rather  to  be  desired  than  deprecated. 
Lord  Wellington  contemplated  the  danger  with  a  wiser  and  braver 
mind.  The  names  of  Buonaparte  and  his  redoubted  generals  did 
not  act  as  spells  upon  him;  he  knew  that  when  French  and  English 
are  brought  to  the  proof,  the  Englishman  is  the  braver  Bnimiil; 
the  bayonet  is  the  test  of  that  braveiy,  and  the  English  liave  never 
shrunk  from  it.  But  even  with  all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
in  raising  and  disciplining  the  Portugueze,  he  had  not  force  enough 
to  undertake  offensive  operations,  aud^  painful  as  it  might  be,  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Ttook 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  he  had  seen  where  was  the  vaotife 
ground,  and  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  Tahivera  canmugii,  || 
gave  orders  for  forming  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  for  the 
protection  of  Lisbon.  The  works  were  carried  on  with  renmk'* 
able  secrecy  ;  they  even  escaped  the  notice  of  the  English  dews^ 
papers ;  and  the  enemy,  with  all  their  skill  in  obtaining  iofor' 
mation,  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  tliat  Lord  Wellington,  while 
he  watched  their  movements,  ready  to  seize  every  occasion  of  im- 
peding them,  had  an  impregnable  line  of  defence  npon  which  to 
fall  back,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  held  out  gallantly:  the  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  15th  June,  and  though  the  works  were  old  ioA 
imperfect,  and  the  place  hardly  to  be  ranked  in  the  third  older  of 
fortresses,  Massena  is  believed  to  have  lost  0000  men  before  it 
surrendered  on  the  10th  July.  Almeida,  was  his  next  object; 
flie  place  was  well  provided ;  there  was  a  sufficient  garrisoiii  hn 
EngUsh  governor,  and  Lord  Wellington  at  hand^  to  take  adrantaga 

of 
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of  any  opportunity  In  their  favour;  but  on  the  second  day  the 
powder  magazine  blew  up,  and  Almeida  was  no  longer  tenable* 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Lord  Wellington's  career  in  the  penin-* 
Bala,  the  accidents  of  war  have  been  uniformly  against  him ;  na> 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  be  detracted  from  his  merits  and  carried  to 
die  score  of  fortune. 

Massena's  army  consisted  of  6B,600  men,  in  three  corps,  under 
Regnier,  Ney,  and  J  unot ;  besides  which,  he  had  one  division  of 
7000  men  at  Benevente,  and  another  of  SdoO  at  Astorga.  In  full 
expectation  of  seeing  the  English  fly  before  him,  and  perhaps  of 
Tcceiving  the  crown  of  Portugal  for  his  reward,  he  ordered  his  army 
to  provide  itself  with  food  for  seventeen  days,  expecting,  that,  in 
that  time,  Lisbon  would  be  their  own.  lliis  confidence  was  so 
strong,  that  when  he  perceived  the  English  army  had  taken  post 
opon  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  as  if  they  meant  to  oppose  him  there, 
he  said-  to  one  of  his  generals,  ^  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Lord 
Wellington  will  risk  the  loss  of  his  reputation ;  but  if  be  does,  / 
have  him ;  to-morrow  we  shall  complete  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
tod  in  a  few  days  more  I  shall  drown  the  Leopard/  The  boaster 
was  woefully  undeceived ;  he  left  nearly  5000  men  killed  or 
wounded  upon  the  mountains,  and  he  took  away  as  many  more  dis* 
•bled,  whom  he  left  at  Coimbra.  By  an  accident,  or  mistake  of 
counter-orders,  Colonel  Trant  was  prevented  from  occupying  in 
time  a  circuitous  and  difficult  road,  by  which  Massena,  after  his 
defeat,  turned  the  left  of  the  British  position.  The  error  was  well 
redeemed,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  entered  Coimbra  immedi- 
ately after  Mussena  left  it,  captured  his  wounded  and  his  hospital 
stores,  and  cut  him  off  from  all  supplies  in  that  direction.  Ihe 
allied  army,  meantime,  retreated  before  the  enemy  by  easy  marches, 
and  in  perfect  order :  instead  of  spreading  panic  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  march,  their  steadiness  and  admirable  discipline  inspired  the 
peasantry  with  courage ;  under  their  protection,  the  Portugueze 
removed  their  properly,  destroyed  their  mills,  broke  up  the  badges, 
and  laid  the  country  wuste.  In  this  manner  Lord  Wellington  re- 
tired within  the  line  of  Torres  Vedras.  These  works  extended 
from  the  sea  to  the  Tagus,  at  a  point  where  the  Tagus,  being  about 
twelve  miles  wide,  protected  them  as  efficiently  as  the  sea  itself : 
Massena  reconnoitered  them  ;  he  had  promised  to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  sea,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  now  to  solicit  rein- 
forcements from  Buonaparte  before  he  ventured  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

It  was  easy  for  Buonaparte  to  order  any  force  upon  this  service; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  support  those  who  were  already  there. 
When  Pombal  was  once  threatened,  that  the  French  and  Spaniards 
would  march  60,000  men  into  Portugal,  he  replied  with  a  smile, 

u  2  '  Portugal 
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^  Portugal  is  a  small  country  ;  there  is  not  room  for  them.'     Witk 
the  sea  open,  Lisbon  could  be  supplied  with  succours  from  Eng« 
land,  and  with  food  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  but  Massena  had 
behind  him  an  armed  population ;  (and  no  country  under  heaven  cat 
shew  a  braver  or  more  patriotic  people ;)  Spain  was  in  no  state 
to  supply  him  with  food  ;  and  his  convoys  and  reinforcementa  from 
France  had  to  traverse  that  country,  a  distance  not  less  than  600 
miles,  before  tliey  could  reach  the  frontier,  with  guerrilla  parties 
harassing  them  the  whole  way.     Famine  must  soon  have  driven 
him  out  of  Portugal,  if  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellington  and  the  Por- 
tugueze  government  for  removing  all  provisions^,  had  been  duly  ei- 
ecuted:    the  usual  supineness  of  the  local  authorities  had  negr 
lected  to  enforce  this  mobt  necessary  measure,  and  individuals 
listened  rather  to  their  own  hopes  and  fears  than  to  the  voice 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  obey.     A  great  quantity  of  private  atoreSi 
therefore,  was  found  by  the  enemy.  But  though  Massena  displayed 
the  talents  of  a  consummate  general  in  the  field,  he,  like  all  tha 
generals  of  Buonaparte's  school,  had  been  taught  to  rely  upon  die 
resources '  of  predatory  war ;  and  as  they  acted  like  robbers  in  aU 
other  respects,  so  had  they  all  the  characteristic  im providence  ^ of 
banditti.     Instead  of  collecting  the  provisions  in  magazines,  Mas- 
sena gave  notice  that  the  soldiers  were  to  provide  themselves  for 
two  months,  a  licence  of  general  plunder,  which  produced  all  die 
waste  and  havoc  that  might  be  expected  from  it.     No  army  coold 
be  in  better  order  for  actual  service ;  but  when  they  were  not  en 
duty,  the  state  of  insubordination  and  indiscipline  was  such  ai 
shocked  even  those  of  their  own  officers,  who  remembered  better 
times.    The  number  of  deserters  was  so  great,  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  little  army,  which  they  organized  into  regular 
com|>anies,  and  called  the  eleventh  corps,  electing  general,  oflk%rs, 
and  subalterns.     It  consisted  of  more  than    1600  men,  who  fre- 
quently attacked  the  foraging  parties  of  the  French,  and  made,  the 
prisoners  join  them.  They  occupied  the  country  about  Caldas  sod 
Alcoba^a,  in  full  sovereignty,  as  an  established  army  of  avowed 
professional  robbers;  and  Massena  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
send  two  divisions  against  them ;  they  fought  desperately ;  but  at  ' 
length,  being  surrounded  and  overpowered,  they  laid  down  their 
arms ;  the  leaders  were  then  shot.     The  men  were  again  incorpo- 
rated in  their  regiments,  not  being  the  less  fit  for  the  service  in 
which  they  were  employed.     One  of  the  favourite  sports  of  Mas* 
Sena's  soldiers  was  to  go  hunting  for  women,  whom  they  *  sold  to 
their  officers,  or  to  the  best  bidder. 

The  French,  while  they  waited  for  reinforcements,  had  taken  up 
a  position  at  Santarem,  which  Lord  Wellington  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  attack.    He  could  only  have  forced  it  at  a  beavy  ^ 
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EDse  of"  men ;  and  he  was  not  like  Buonaparte,  a  general,  as 
leber  called  him,  who  spent  at  the  rate  of  10,000  men  a  week. 
Both  parties  were  now  looking  for  reinforcements  ;  but  Massena, 
who  knew  that  he  could  not  much  longer  feed  the  force  which  he 
already  had,  placed  his. chief  reliance  upon  the  advance  of  a  French 
iFiny  into  Alentejo.  This  also  Lord  Wellington  had  foreseen,  and 
guarded  against  by  preparing  lines  from  the  Tagus  to  Setubal| 
securing  thus  the  heights  of  Almada,  from  which  Lisbon  might 
be  bombarded.  It  is  said  that  the  jealousy  between  the  French 
generals  which  frequently  discovered  itself  in  Spain,  was  manifested 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  Soult,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  winning  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  for  himself,  was  not 
very  willing  to  assist  Massena  in  obtaining  it ;  for  which  reason  he 
ordered  M  or  tier  to  form  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  instead  of  sending 
him  immediately  into  Alentejo.  But  the  imputation  seems  ground- 
less ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Mortier  would  have  advanced,  leaving 
two  such  garrisons  as  those  of  Elvas  and  Badajoz  in  his  rear. 
Tliat  general's  movements  were  but  too  successful.  Romana'a 
army,  which  had  joined  Lord  Wellington,  and,  after  the  death  of  its 
leader,  had  been  detached  for  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  under  his  suc- 
cessor Mendizabal,  was  surprized  and  almost  destroyed,  and  the 
city  itself  scandalously  given  up  by  its  governor,  at  a  moment  when 
he  had  received  intelligence  from  Lord  Wellington  that  Massent 
had  begun  his  retreat,  and  that  he  might  rely  upon  speedy  relief* 
pearly  did  the  British  and  Portugueze  pay  for  this  man's  cowardice 
or  treason! 

Massena  had  remained  till  the  latest  moment  in  his  position. 
There  was  a  church  opposite  his  own  quarters  in  Santarem,  in 
which  a  number  of  children,  whose  parents  had  been  murdered  by 
the  French,  had  got  together,  as  if  seeking  that  compassion  from 
God  which  they  had  no  hope  of  finding  from  man.  Many  of 
them  had  literally  died  with  hunger  under  Massena's  eyes ;  and  when 
the  English  entered  the  town  immediately  upon  his  retreat,  they 
found  the  floor  of  the  church  strewn  with  the  dead  or  living  skeletons 
of  these  poor  innocents.  The  first  thought  of  the  British  soldiers  was 
to  give  them  their  own  rations,  but  most  of  them  were  too  far  gone, 
and  expired  with  the  bread  beside  them,  which  British  humanity 
had  held  to  their  lips.  If,  among  the  generals  of  Buonaparte, 
there  be  one  man  who  will  be  remembered  with  more  peculiar  in- 
famy than  his  colleagues,  it  is  Marshal  Massena,  for  his  conduct  in 
this  retreat :  it  was  marked  by  the  most  wanton  destruction,  and  the 
most  systematic  cruelty, — by  a  '  barbarity,*  says  Lord  Wellington, 
'  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.'  Lieut.  Colonel  Jones, 
speaking  of  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  his  retreat,  adds 
these  memorable  words,  which  we  transcribe  with  pride,  as  speak- 
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ing  the  true  feelings  of  a  British  officer : — '  Having  paid  the  tii* 
bute  of  praise,  whiph  is  due  to  Marslial  Massena  ap  a  genera],  k 
is  but  proper  to  notice  his  conduct  as  a  man,  and  to  endeavour  fb 
hold  him  up  to  the  execration  of  his  fellow-beings,  by  statii^y  asn 
eye-witness,  that  the  inhuman,  cruelties  which  marked  every  step 
of  his  retreat,  rank  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  .nionstera  that  ever 
disgraced  the  human  form.'  The  church  and  convent  at  Aloohwjf^ 
the  value  of  which  may  be  expressed  to  an  English  reader,  by  saying , 
that  they  were  to  the  Portugueze  what  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  Bodleifin  are  to  the  history  and  literature  of  England,  weie 
burnt  by  orders  from  the  French  head-quarters.  As  much  injarji 
as  time  allowed  tliem  to  commit,  was  done  to  Batalha,  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  structure,  not  in  Portugal  alone,  but  in  Euro^: 
the  royal  tombs  were  broke  open,  and  among  the  bodies  which 
yrere  taken  out  to  be  torn  in  pieces  for  the  mockery  of  these  ruffi- 
ans, was  that  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  name  has  ever  been  pro- 
nounced with  veneration  by  all  enlightened  nations,  as  the  fint 
patron  of  maritime  discovery.  But  the  cruelties  which  were  per« 
petrated  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  described.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  upon  an  official  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained,  that  in  the  diocese 
oJF  Coimbra  alone,  9Q6Q  persons,  consisting  of  men,  women,  aad 
children,  were  murdered  on  the  retreat,  and  every  one  vrith  some 
circumstance  of  aggravated  barbarity !  Never  before  had  sudi 
cruelties  been  committed  in  civilized  ages,  and  by  people  callio^ 
themselves  civilized  ;  they  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  aa* 
tional  character ;  and  the  name  of  Frenchman  is  become  mora 
odious  and  more  infamous  in  Portugal  than  even  that  of  Jew  |ias 
been ;  with  this  difference,  too,  that  the  infamy  having  beea  welf 
deserved,  and  the  hatred  well  founded,  they  will  both  endure  when 
all  prejudices  shall  have  passed  away. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  military  sk'dl,  hut  not 
witliout  some  blunders.  It  was  known  at  tlie  time,  that  Nej 
and  Massena  had  quarrelled,  but  the  cause  of  the  diapute  was  not 
known.  It  arose  from  some  reproaches  which  the  commander  in 
chief  made  to  Ney  for  the  slowness  of  his  column,  which  the  latter 
attributed  to  the  quantity  of  carts  and  animals  laden  with  plunder, 
collected  as  they  went  along.  In  consequence  of  these  reproaches^ 
vyhen  they  reached  the  Foz  d*Aronce,  Ney  ordered  a  guard  to  take 
possession  of  the  bridge,  seize  all  the  plunder,  and  burn  it ;  and  die 
execution  w  as  begun  upon  M assena's  own  share,  who  did  not  ye»- 
ture  to  countermand  the  order,  however  bitterly  he  :re8ented  it 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  deprived  Ney  of  his  command,  which  wai 
given  to  Loison.  Having  reached  the  frontiers,  the  Frenck  wtsi 
$afe  from  further  pursuit.  Lord  Wellington,  whose  means  weis 
greatly  inadequate  to  the  demand  upon  them^  leaving,  bis:  anajt 
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hastened  to  the  Guadiana^  to  see  if  Badajoz  could  be  recovered. 
Had  the  British  army  beeu  provided  wiUi  a  due  proportion  of  sap- 
pers, miners,  and  pontooneers,  with  the  requisite  materials  of  such 
an  establishment^  that  important  city  might  have  been  easily  recap- 
tured, before  the  French  could  have  repaired  the  breaches  which 
they  had  made,  or  iilied  up  their  own  trenches.  But  we  had  not 
even  a  corps  of  sappers  in  our  service;  and  men  had  to  learn  the 
first  operations  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  branch  of  the 
military  art,  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy  who  had  made  it  their  par- 
ticular study.  From  the  Guadiana  Lord  Wellington  was  recalled 
to  the  Coa  ;  Massena  had  been  allowed  to  make  one  effort  more  to 
re-establish  his  claim  to  the  boasted  appellation  of  the  Child  of 
Victory  which  Buonaparte  had  given  him  ;  his  troops  had  been  re- 
equipped,  and  strongly  reinforced ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May 
he  attacked  the  allied  army,  in  hopes  of  relieving  Almeida  from  its 
blockade.  The  chief  scene  of  this  memorable  action  was  at  the 
village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  The  French  were  defeated  here,  as 
they  were  in  every  general  action  during  the  whole  war :  Almeida 
was  evacuated,  and  Massena  was  on  this  removed  from  the  com- 
mand, Marshal  Marmont  being  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

After  this  victory,  Lord  Wellington  hastened  again  to  tliat  part 
of  his  force  which  he  had  placed  under  Marshal  Beresford's  or- 
ders.    He  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  battle  of  Albuhera ;  and 
renewed  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  which  that  battle  had  interrupted. 
While  this  was  pursued  with  miserably  inadequate  means,  and  with 
a  heavy  loss  of  men,  Soult  and  Marmont  fornied  a  junction,  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison.     The  British  general  could  not  afford  to  win 
such  victories  as  Albuhera ;  be  therefore  raised  the  siege,  recrossed 
the  Guadiana,  and  taking  up  a  position  within  the  Portugueze 
frontier,  defied  their  collected  force,   which  he  knew  could  not 
long  be  kept  together.     W  hile  Lord  Wellington,  acting  upon  this 
confidence,  bafQed,  with  consummate  skill,  the  efforts  of  an  eneiny 
ffreatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  was  secretly  preparing  to  besiege 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.     The  first  business  was  to  restore  die  works  at 
Ahneida,  so  as  to  make  it  a  secure  .place  of  deposit  for  his  artil- 
lery and  stores.     There  was  a  possibility  that  the  place,  might  be 
reduced  by  blockade ;  for  standing  in  a  hostile  country-,  sixty  miles 
fipom  the  nearest  French  cantonments,  supplies  could  not  be  thrown 
in  without  an  escort  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  blockading 
force ;  but  it  was  not  easy  for  the  French  to  keep  together  so  large 
an  army  when  they  had  no  magazines.     With  these  views,  as  soon 
as  Marmont  and  Soult  had  separated  for  \yant  of  supplies.  Lord 
Wellington  again  returned  to  the  Agueda,  and,  by  the  middle  of 
{September,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  so  much  distressed,  that  Mar- 
iQODt|  with  between  60  and  70,000  men,  yiras  coqnpelled  to  come 
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to  its  relief.  The  allies  retired  behind  the  Coa,  and  the  French: 
papers  boasted  that  they  would  have  been  driven  to  the  Ibw- 
of  Lisbon^  if  the  moment  had  been  come  which  was  fixed  tot' 
that  catastrophe !  When  that  moment  sliould  arrivei  ManiNNi 
was  to  be  jomed  by  the  army  of  the  south,  of  whose  onbrokei»fbitofc' 
he  boasted.  Lord  WelUngton  had  his  eye  upon  that  force ;  nl  J 
General  Hill,  being  detached  against  a  division  of  5000  men  atf* 
der  General  Girard  who  occupied  the  country  about  Caceres,  muf^- 
prised  them  completely,  killed  above  600,  and  took  above  1400r 
prisoners^  with  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  baggage,  stores,  tur»- 
This  was  the  £rst  act  of  enterprize  that  the  British  had  attenpCerf.- 
"While  the  French  were  astonished  at  the  change  of  aysteni  'A 
their  enemies.  General  Hill  continued  to  alarm  them  by  repeated 
incursions ;  and  Lord  Wellington,  taking  advantage  of  a  mouMiit 
when  Marmont  had  detached  part  of  his  troops  to  assist  Suchet  iA 
the  conquest  of  Valencia,  brought  up  his  battering  train  againat  Gur 
dad  Rodrigo,  invested  it  on  the  8th  January,  and  carried  it  by 
storm  on  the  19th,  four  days  before  Marmont  collected  an  army  at 
Salamanca  to  march  to  its  relief.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  again 
rendered  tenable,  he  delivered  it  to  the  Spaniards,  appeared  sod^ 
denly  before  Badajoz,  invested  it  once  more  on  the  l6th  March, 
and  iu  twenty  days  was  master  also  of  that  strong  fortress.  BoA 
places  were  purchased  at  a  heavy  expense  of  life ;  for,  owing  to  the ' 
deficiency  of  our  military  establishment  in  these  important  branchei^ 
that  was  accomplished  by  courage  which  ought  to  have  bee& 
effected  by  art.  But  they  were  both  points  of  the  greatest  im^ 
portaiice ;  and  admirable  indeed  was  the  skill  by  which  a  general^ 
with  less  than  60,000  men,  was  enabled  thus  to  take  two  foftiesMI 
of  such  magnitude,  in  spite  of  two  French  armies  amountitig^ltt 
more  than  fourscore  thousand  men.  The  tide  of  fortune  hai 
turned ;  Buonaparte  was  at  this  time  preparing  for  a  war  in  Rossia ; 
another  breathing  time  was  given  to  Spain ;  and  England  now  fce^ 
gan  to  feel  her  own  strength^  and  to  glory  in  her  army  and  hi^ 
general. 

The  Spaniards  were  now  so  sensible  of  Lord  Wellington's  so* 
vices  that  they  created  him  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrim,  and  nioned 
him  commander-in-chief  of  their  armies.  But  this  appointoaeDt 
added  little  to  his  actual  means.  The  character  of  the  opaniaidSi 
such  as  it  appears  in  history,  had  been  strikingly  exemplified  dn-^ 
ring  this  war ;  nothing  could  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  people,  nlH 
thing  could  teach  wisdom  to  their  rulers.  The  Cortes,  from  whidK 
so  much  had  been  hoped,  wasted  their  time  in  metaphysical  diif 
cussions,  and  in  malung  a  constitution  after  the  fariiion  of  tbb 
Prench  philosophy ;  they  removed  many  grievances  and  they  abdisllad 
that  accursed  tribunal  which  never  diould  be  mentiooedwidHiiit' 
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BDecration;  but  unfortunately  they  coTnmitte<l  acts  of  great  injustice 

Tinst  die  clergy  and  the  nobles,  and  most  impoliticly  offended 
the  deepest  prejudices  of  the  nation.     Little  or  nothing  was 
ddne  to  improve  their  armies;  and  Lord  Wellington  had  only 
Im  own  troops  and  the  Portugueze  to  rely  upon,  the  latt^  indeed 
ially  equal  to  any  service  which  might  be  required  from  them,  but 
bodi  too  few  in  number  for  the  great  opportunity  which  was  pre^ 
*^iwted.     It  was,  however,  possible  that  some  striking  exploit  might 
-nnue  die  government,  and  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  i^ain 
'disfdaying  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle.    The  first  object  was  to  impede  die  communication 
between  Soult  and  Marmont,  now  carried  on  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
established  in  place  of  the  fine  bridge  at  Almaraz.     This  was  de^ 
fended  by  formidable  works  on  both  sides  the  river.    General  Hill^ 
ividi  his  usual  ability,  surprised  and  destroyed  them  in  May,  and  in 
Jane  Lord  Wellington  advanced  from  the  Agueda  to  Salamanca, 
took  the  forts  which  the  French  had  constructed  at  that  city,  ma- 
kmg  800  prisoners,  and  pursued  Marmont  to  the  Douro.     Mar- 
mont concentrated  his  force  on  the  right  bank  between  Polios  and 
Tordesillas,  having  possession  of  all  the  bridges,  and  here  he  was 
joined  by  Bonnet's  army  from  Asturias,  giving  him  a  considerable 
Mpeiiority  over  Lord  Wellington,  who  then  found  it  necessary  to 
ntreat.    It  was  an  awful  sight  to  behold  two  great  armies  in  an 
(f>en  and  level  country  moving  in  parallel  lines,  in  full  march,  and 
nequently  within  half-cannon  shot  of  each  other,  each  waiting  for 
lome  favourable  moment  in  which  the  antagonist  might  be  found 
tt  fiuilt^    The  weather  was  at  this  time  so  sultry  that,  on  one  occa- 
tion,  when  the  French  prest  upon  our  rear  and  were  driven  out  cS 
tillage  by  the  bayonet,  some  of  our  men  fainted  vrith  heat.     On  the 
2 1  at  July  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces  was  assembled  oa  the 
Tormes;  die  evening  was  overcast,  and  a  thunder-storm  began  at 
die  enemy  took  up  their  position; — ^the  whole  sky  was  kindled  with 
ahnost  continuous  lightnings,  and  in  spite  of  heavy  rain  the  enemy's 
fires  were  seen  along  their  line.      The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  near  Salamanca  on  opposite  rising  grounds,  the  French 
bating  their  left  and  the  allies  their  right,  each  upon  one  of  two 
Teknarkable  rocky  points  called  the  two  Arapiles.     Here  the  French 
general,  who,  confiding  in  his  superior  numbers,  was  determined 
to  bring  the  allies  to  action,  extended  his  left,  in  order  to  turn  die 
right  of  their  position,  and  interpose  between  them  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.     Lord  Wellington  was  at  dinner  when  he  was  informed 
of  this  movement :  he  saw  at  once  the  advantage  which  had  been 
given ;  he  rose  in  such  haste  as  to  overturn  the  table,  exclaimed 
that '  Marmont's  good  genius  had  forsaken  him,'  and  in  an  instant 
was  on  horseback,  issuing  those  orders*  which  won  the  batde  of 
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Salamanca.  He  attacked  the  French  immediately -where  (h^  Jn^ 
thus  weakened  themselves,  and  overthrew  their  y  :>|«  ^fmg  liMK 
their  left  to  their  right,  taking  7000  prisoners,  elevep  guiui  apltWi 
eagles.  Marmont  lost  an  arm  in  the  action,  and  nobbing.  tHi|,  |hl| 
coming  pn  of  night  saved  his  army  from  total  dostnictipn.  TJliti 
was  the  most  severe  defeat  which  they  had  yet  sustai^eidi  ^^idlK 
-most  humiliating.  Hitherto  we  hi)d  been  satisfied  wil^t  repeljiitti: 
their  attacks  and  remaining  masters  of  the  field  of  batfle ;  {jiiw 
Wellington  now  drove  them  before  him:  he  followed  AeiQ^ 
Valladolid,  then  leaving  the  pursuit,  recrossed  the  Domto  aijii 
mov.ed  upon  the  capital.  ^JThe  intruder  took  flight  for  the  yec^fl^l 
time  from  that  city,  and  1700  men  who  were  lefjt  in  the  S^firQ  ki^ 
•rendered  to  the  British  arms.  .  ^ » 

This  was  a  bold  movement:  the  allied  jprmy  did  not  ^zffiiaf- 
50,000  men,  and  the  enemy  had  armies  on  all  fkidm  amoui|tiii|  IIT. 
more  than  thrice  that  number.     Against  tliese  there  w^a  to  be  t|r^ , 
ken  into  the  account,  a  hostile  populf^tjon,  whom  it  was  snFtPfu 
where  necessary  to  keep  down  by  force  ;  and  numerous  ))pdie|  |f . 
guerrillas,  who  waged  upon  the  invaders  a  consuming  and  d^haa^ 
ening  war.     Something  Lord  Wellington  calculate  upon  ^^p|^- 
nish  army  in  the  south  under  Ballasteros,  a  man  of  adqiiral^l^  af^ 
vity  and  courage :  and  he  relied  still  more  upon  a  diver^i^  K^Crfl^ 
talonia,  where  a  British  army  from  Sicily  was  to  }ai^.d  (o  oftPMt^' 
rate  with  the  Catalans  whom  Great  Britain  had  too  loiig  9i^fbttf§4^, 
struggle  without  support;  they,  of  all  the  Spaniards,  hayiqg jpifi^ 
the  greatest  efforts,  and  received  the  least  assistance.   .  Bu^  9|uiitfr 
tcros  carried  with  him  through  all  stages  of  his  miUffory  progjpepf) 
the  habits  of  insubordination  which  he  had  learut  a&  ft  ^^at^Ugj^^li 
and  hieing  instigated  by  some  of  those  persons  who  weijQ  bluvilf^ 
mnd  (dMtinately  jealous  of  the  British  iutiuence  ia  Spfiin,  lij^  mfff^. 
oed  to  obey  Lord  Wellington's  orders  at  th^  most  critiipa)  nifiiffiepb . 
saying,  he  should  not  think  himself  worthy  to  be  called  an  AfTWOMV. 
if  he  could  thus  consent  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  the  Spani^  ^IM' 
The  Regency  immediately  removed  him  from  the  comn^^ulif^ 
aent  him  into  exile ;  but  the  evil  was  done;  and  Soiilt,  who^  Wifffk 
sequence  of  the  advance  upon  Madrid,  had  broken  up  flu»lm|> 
protracted  siege  of  Cadiz,  abandoned  Seville,  and  eyaciiat|ij4  w 
whole  of  Anduusia,  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  retreat  luijMjUfc 
ted,  and  prepare  with  a  formidable  force  to  act  against  Ji^oi^  Ww 
lington.    The  hopes  of  co-operation  from  the  Siciliiiiti  a^n^  ^ffif^ 
not  less  cruelly  disappointed ;  that  army  was  npt  atroi^g  qnQiBij^,f|| 
land  in  Catalonia,  it  proceeded  therefore  to  Alipante,  ^nd^i^ip^ 
enabling  the  Spanish  army  in  that  quarter  agaig  to  cojoaefopg^ 
prevent^  Suchet  from  movii^  upon  Madrid ;  this  waa^f  iqui^llt 

80  weak  a  force  could  do,  bitf  mui^  mor^  Wa9  me¥f§i^M  tfii^j^ 
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Thfere  was  yet  another  point  to  whicb  liQitl  Wellii^to^ 
ook  for  support :  the  resources  of  Galicia  had  n^ver  b^en 
'orth  since  the  Frepch  were  driveq  out  in  1 809  ;  it  wns  said 

army  of  ^5^000  men  was  ready  to.act  with  him  from  th^njcei 
e  to  make  a  stand  if  they  were  put  iq  possessioq  of  BMrgP8« 
>nt's  army,  now  refitted  under  General  Qausel,  and  amojunl;- 
25,000  men,  was  advancing  in  this  direction,  and  Lord  Wel-r 
judged  it  best  to  march  against  this  part  of  the  enemy's 
and  obtain  possession  of  Burgos,  leaving  half  bis  army  uii* 

Rowland  Hill,  to  observe  the  movements  of  Soult  from 
th. 

castle  of  Burgos  is  an  old  building  which  the  French  had 
3r  defence.  These  irregular  fortifications  are  sometimes  far 
T  than  they  appear,  and  besieging  armies  have  often  3.iiffered 
mating  them  too  cheaply.  Lord  Wellington  invested  it  ou 
h  September;  three  IB-pounders  and  five  24- pounder  iron- 
;r8  were  the  whole  of  his  artillery ;  but  after  what  had  been 
;  Rodrigo  and  at  Badajoz  it  was  supposed  that  nothing  could 
lie  assault  of  British  soldiers.  There  are  situations  in  which 
irage,  however  enterprising  and  desperate,  can  compenr- 
r  the  want  of  science;  the  siege  was  undertaken  almost 
t  means  of  any  kind,  and  the  men,  after  failing  in  theijr  first 
t,  lost  heart ;  they  saw  that  the  proper  means  were  wantii9g# 
t  they  were  opposing  bayonets  and  flesh  and  blood  against 
l^.and  stone  wails.     Ammunition  also  failed,  and  it  was  net 

to  wait  for  a  supply  from  St.  Andero :  thus  operations  were 
ted  till  Soult,  with  a  superior  force,  began  to  threaten  Sir 
id  Hill,  and  Clausel,  having  been  strongly  reiqforced,  was 
act  on  the  offensive.  The  siege  was  then  raised,  after  nearly 
eks  perseverance  and  the  loss  of  2000  men.  It  was  neces-* 
\o  to  retire  from  Madrid.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  fell  hack  and 
Lord  Wellington  on  the  retreat,  and  the  French  armies,  to 
)unt  of  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  formed  their  junction 
pursuit,  upon  the  Tormes ;  the  allies  not  exceedmg  50,000^ 
di  9000  were  cavalry.  If  a  victory  had  been  gained  against 
Ids,  it  could  not  have  been  pursued;  the  reti*eat  was  there** 
ntinued  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  campaign  of  1812  was 
>sed.  As  far  as  die  commanders  were  concerned,  the  retreat 
ade  with  excellent  skill.  ^  None,'  said  Lord  Wellington, 
ver  known  in  which  the  troops  made  such  short  marches  ; 
1  which  they  made  such  long  and  repeated  halts ;  none  io 
the  retreating  armies  were  so  little  pressed  oi|  their  rear  by 
my.  The  army  met  widi  no  disaster,  it  suffered  no  privar 
ut  such  as  might  have  been  prevented  by  due  c^e  on  the 

the  ofiicers,  and  no  hardships  but  what  unavoidably  arose 

from 
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from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather/  *  For  my  part/  Mid  ] 
quis  Wellesley^  speaking  in  parliament  with  becoming  pride  e 
brother's  conduct, — *  for  my  part,  were  I  called  on  to  rive  mj 
partial  testimony  of  the  merits  of  your  great  genera^  I  coi 
before  heaven,  I  would  not  select  his  victories,  brilliant  as 
are : — I  would  go  to  the  moments  when  difficulties  prest  on  hit 
when  he  had  but  the  choice  of  extremities, — when  he  was  overl 
by  superior  strength !  •  It  is  to  his  retreats  that  I  would  go  fo 
proudest  and  most  undoubted  evidence  of  his  ability !'  But  tb 
this  praise  (and  it  is  the  highest  which  a  general  can  acquire) 
perfectly  deserved,  the  ill  effects  of  the  repulse  at  Bui^gos 
lamentably  apparent  in  the  retreat,  and  the  soldiers- became  s 
subordinate  as  to  call  forth  a  severe  reprehension  from  the  \ 
mander. 

Mortifying  as  it  was  thus  to  have  retreated,  and  deeply  jpa 
as  it  was  to  retire  from  Madrid  where  the  people  had  weloc 
their  deliverers  with  such  enthusiastic  joy,  yet  the  campaign 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  only 
/ortresses  which  enabled  the  enemy  to  threaten  Portugal  had 
wrested  from  him,  a  number  of  his  troops  nearly  equal  to  th 
the  whole  allied  army  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole  sou 
Spain  delivered.  The  honours  and  rewards  which  Lord  We: 
ton  had  so  well  deserved  were  now  decreed  him  by  his  gn 
country,  llie  restrictions  upon  the  Regency  having  expired 
first  use  which  the  Prince  Regent  made  of  his  new  power  w 
create  him  a  marquis  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  parliament 
nimously  voted  a  grant  of  e£  100,000  to  purchase  lands  and  ei 
him  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage .  In  Portu^d  be 
already  been  made  Count  of  Vimeiro  and  Marquis  of  Torrei 
dras,  and  now  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  Prince  of  i 
conferred  upon  him  the  additional  title  of  Duke  of  Vittoria, 
winter  and  early  spring  were  spent  in  preparing  for  a  cam] 
which  might  complete  the  great  work  of  delivering  the  Penin 
for  this  purpose  Marquis  Welliugton  went  to  Cadiz  to  comn 
cate  in  person  with  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  armies  61 
country  were  at  length  brought  into  a  better  state  of  disciplin 
England  also  it  was  at  last  acknowledged  that  the  best  econoi 
war  is  to  spare  no  expense  in  doing  the  work  speedily.  Bi 
parte  had  been  driven  from  Russia ;  and  never  had  any  army 
overtaken  with  $uch  tremendous  vengeance  as  that  which  i 
wanton  and  blind  ambition  he  had  led  to  Moscow.  Prussia 
seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  his  yoke ;  his  whole  foro 
now  required  for  the  struggle  in  Germany ; — and  the  Britid 
vemment,  which  in  the  worst  times  had  bravely  and  wisely  peri 
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\  arduous  struggle,  made  full  use  of  the  favourable  oppor* 

twithstandiug  Soult  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had 
railed  to  Germany,  there  were  still  above  150,000  French  ia 
;  but  of  these  a  great  number  were  dispersed  iu  garrisons^ 
atalonia  and  Valencia  required  a  large  proportion.  A  force, 
er,  of  70,000  was  collected  to  oppose  the  allies ;  it  consisted 
whole  armies  of  the  south  and  the  center,  with  some  divi* 
Df  the  army  of  the  north,  and  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  whose 
was  ^till  retained  after  its  complete  expulsion  from  that  coun* 
The  puppet  King  Joseph  was  at  their  head,  thinking  it  pru-* 
o  leave  Madrid  before  he  should  be  driven  from  it,  that  his 
treat  might  be  more  decorous  than  the  former ;  and  Marshal 
an  had  the  command.  Their  head-quarters  were  in  Vallado- 
len  Marquis  Wellington,  toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  took 
ild  with  80,000  men.     Tlte  enemy  retired  from  the  Tormes 

advanced ;  and  he  moved  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero, 
id  the  Esia,  and  took  their  line  of  defence  along  the  Duero 
lately  in  reverse ;  they  therefore  necessarily  retreated,  and  our 
y,  acting  to  advantage  in  the  flat  country,  kept  them  so  in 

and  crampt  their  movements  so  as  to  prevent  a  single  recoil 
nee  on  their  part,  to  discover  the  numbers,  routes,  or  inten* 
>f  the  British  army.  Burgos,  which  liad  opposed  so  formida* 
resbtance  the  preceding  year,  was  abandoned  and  blown  up: 
jr  great  commander,  pursuing  the  same  system,  amused  the 
r  upon  their  main  front,  while  three  or  four  divisions,  hasten- 
rward  by  lateral  roads  on  their  flank,  crost  the  Ebro  also,  be-: 
ley  could  take  possession  of  its  almost  impregnable  positions. 
!  successes,  which  would  have  been  .considered  as  an  ample're- 
for  two  or  three  general  actions,  were  obtained  by  the  skill  of 
neral  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  The  French,  be- 
priyed,  by  these  admirable  movements,  of  the  advantage  which 
light  have  derived  from  these  rivers,  and  the  strength  of  the 
ty  about  the  Ebro,  drew  up  for  battle  upon  the  river  Zadora, 
rittoria ;  the  high  road  to  that  city  being  in  their  center,  their 
rtended  across  the  mountains  to  La  Puebla  de  Arlanzon,  and 
;ht  of  dieir  center  rested  ou  a  strong  circular  hill,  which  they 
id  with  infantry,  aud  with  several  brigades  of  gims,  to  defend 
issage  of  the  river.  Tlie  position,  though  in  other  respects 
hosen,  was  liable  to  be  taken  iu  flank,  and  Marquis  Welling- 
w  at  a  glance  where  its  weakness  lay.  He  began  the  action 
i  right,  where  the  Spaniards  under  General  Murillo  attacked 
eights  of  La  Puebla  with  great  gallantly :  their  leader  was 
led,  but  remained  in  the  fleld;  the  French  made  great  eflbrts 
tin  this  ground,  which  th^  had  neglected  to  occupy  in  suf^ 

ficieni 
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ficient  strengtby  and  here  the  stress  of  fh6  battle  Tay^  reinfoite 
comiog  from  both  sides ;  but  Sir  Rowland  Hill  remained  at 
possession  of  this  important  point,  and  being  enabled  to  pn 
riv^r,  and  a  defile  which  it  formed,  carried  the' village  of  Sal 
de  Alara  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position.  This  being  lost^ 
the  French  perceived  the  center  of  the  allied  army  advanc 
attack  the  hill  above  the  Zadora,  while  Sir  Rowland  attacked 
center  on  the  other  side,  they  began  to  retire  toward  Vitto 
good  order ;  meantime  Sir  Tliomas  Graham,  with  the  left,  < 
dieir  retreat  on  the  road  to  Bayonne.  The  contest  was  no^ 
ried  close  to  the  walls  of  Vittoria,  and  was  soon  tenninatecl 
an  officer,  who  bore  a  part  in  this  day's  glorious  work,  well  expi 
it, '  tii«  French  were  beaten  before  tlie  town,  and  in  the  towi 
through  the  town,  and  out  of  the  town,  and  behind  the  towi 
all  round  about  the  town/  Every  where  they  were  attackec 
every  where  put  to  uttier  rout.  They  themselves  had  in 
actions  made  greater  slaughter  of  a  Spanish  army,  but  never  i 
instance  had  reduced  even  an  army  of  raw  volunteers  to  si 
state  of  total  wreck, — stores,  baggage,  artillery,  evety  thin 
abandoned, — one  gun  and  one  howitzer  only  were  dieya 
carry  off,  and  even  that  gun  was  taken  before  it  could  reach 
plona.  King  Joseph  attempted  to  escape  in  his  c6ach>  a  pit/in 
discharged  into  the  carriage,  and  he  had  just  time  to  leave  il 
«n  horseback  and  gallop  off,  while  a  party  of  dragoons  imped 
pursuers.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  inconsiderable,  f 
French  ran  without  making  an  attempt  to  form  and  rally,  m 
pursuit  was  not  directed  with  the  same  skill  as  the  attack, 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  comparatively  little,  so  Sff 
had  the  victory  been  won.  The  superiority  of  eenendship 
part  of  the  allies  was  indeed  never  more  decidedly  manifeste 
such  of  the  enemy  as  had  been  in  action  with  the  English  I 
did  not  fight  the  better  for  tlie  recollection^  Marshal  Jov 
staff  was  among  the  spoils,  which  resembled  those  of  an  O 
rather  than  of  an  European  army;  for  the  intrusive  king,  who 
miserable  situation  had  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of 
ality,  had  with  him  all  his  luxuries  and  treasures,  and  the! 
officers,  who  carry  the  pestilential  manners  of  their  country  wh 
they  go,  followed  the  example  as  far  as  their  means  all 
The  finest  wines  and  choicest  delicacies  were  found  in  proi 
the  baggage  was  presently  rifled,  and  the  soldiers  attired 
selves  in  the  gala-dresses  of  the  flying  enemy;  they  who  haf 
to  draw  a  female  wardrobe  in  the  lottery,  converting  silks, 
and  embroidered  muslins  into  scarfs  and  sashes  for  their  in 
rade  triumph.  Some  who  were  more  fortunate  got  poisses 
the  army  chest  and  loaded  themselves  vifith  bullion,    <  Let 
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the  generaFs  reply  ^vhen  he  was  informed  of  it;  '  they  hairc 
iMght  well^  and  deserve  all  they  can  find,  were  it  ten  times  more/ 
.  The  blow  which  was  thus  struck  at  Vittoria  was  felt  in  Ger- 
lany,  and  Soult  was  sent  to  collect  fresh  armies  and  oppose  the 
iktorious  general,  whose  name  was  now  become  terrible  to  the 
iRBch  troops.  ii>ut  Marquis  Wellington  was  now  master  of  the 
Ud^  and  Soult  could  neither  recover  his  footing  in  Spain,  nor 
prevent  the  allies  from  invading  France.  We  pass  rapidly  over 
the  brilliant  achievements  that  ensued, — the  battles  of  the  Pyre-* 
|M8,  the  recovery  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pamplona,  (placea  of 
)diich  the  enemy  had  obtained  possession  by  the  foulest  treachery, 
WA  which  were  now  wrested  from  him  by  the  united  armies  of 
fireat  Britain  and  Portugal,  and  Spain,-^nations  whom  he  had  so 
iAen  insulted  and  whose  union  he  had  so  often  affected  to  de- 
spise,) the  passage  of  the  Adour,  the  battle  of  Orthies,  the  restora* 
m  of  the  Bourbons  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  last  defeat  of  Soult  be« 
bre  Thoulouse,  where  Marquis  Wellington,  anxious  to  avoid  all 
iHther  bloodshed  when  the  termination  of  the  war  might  so  cer-* 
lioly  be  expected,  permitted  him  and  his  troops  to  file  off  under 
be  cannon  of  the  victorious  army.  Having  beaten  the  Fr^ich 
rom  the  moutli  of  the  Tagus  to  the  Garonne,  that  war  which  he 
Ad  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  Portugal  he  concluded  in  the 
But  of  France.  We  pass  reluctantly  over  this  glorious  part  of 
Ut  national  history  that  we  may  have  room  for  a  few  concluding 
bservations. 

Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  which  the  interests  of  Europe 
ere  sacrificed  by  tliat  party-spirit  which  is  tlie  reproach  of  £ng« 
lody  our  military  reputation  had  declined.  The  character  of  our 
mn  was  truly  described,  though  in  somewhat  affected  language,  by 

writer  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  '  We  have  no-> 
ling,'  he  says,  ^  in  our  military  scrauiblings  of  that  sole  and  sepa* 
tte  point  of  view  that  holds  determination  fixed,  and  its  pursuit 
id  graduation  manifest.  Timid  confederacies,  disguised  false 
tmblances,  with  jealous  apprehensive  nibbling  avarice,  negociate 
leoace  into  smoke,  and  send  out  motley  armies  to  the  field,  as  the 
limse  goes,  for  observation ;  it  being,  it  seems,  the  business  of  a 
aneral  of  the  new  impression  not  to  attempt  upon,  but  wait  the 
lOiion  of  attempters.  Slow,  languid,  hesitating  consultations,  fiuc-^ 
lating  from  expedient  to  expedient,  hang  prevention  upon  hope, 
11  energy  is  starved  to  death  by  the  tliin  diet  of  deliberation :  so 
iraJbegin  and  end,  and  give  no  clue  whereby  to  track  their  con- 
icL'  Severe  as  this  censure  is,  it  is  not  overcharged.  The  Ame- 
ran  war  contributed  to  lower  us  in  the  estimation  of  our  neigh- 
wrs;  for  though  the  courage  of  our  men  was  never  found  wanting 
^tbe  day  of  trial,  the  circumstances  of  the  contest  were  such  that, 

after 
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after  the  first  season  for  vigorous  measures  was  gone  by,  i 
became  morally  impossible.  This  was  not  taken  into  theac 
The  war  ended  to  our  loss ;  and  the  di^race  which  should 
sively  have  attached  to  our  councils,  affected  our  arms  also, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  made  commander  in  chief,  our  u 
establishments  were  in  a  wretched  state;  boys  held  comm 
literally  before  they  were  out  of  leading  strings,  and  there  n 
a  single  institution  in  Great  Britain  wherein  tactics  were  t 
the  great  general  whose  exploits  have  been  imperfectly  sketc 
these  pages  was  obliged  to  go  to  France  to  learn  the  elemi 
war.  The  Duke  of  York  soon  began  a  silent  and  efficient  n 
abuse  after  abuse  was  removed,  defect  after  defect  snppliei 
these  improvements  were  known  only  to  persons  connecte 
the  army,  and  it:^  military  character  suffered  materially  in  tl 
volutionary  war  from  causes  which  are  neither  imputable 
.Royal  Highness  as  commander,  nor  to  the  soldiers  under  bin 
then  also,  as  in  the  American  war,  they  were  placed  in  c: 
stances  which  rendered  success  impossible.  The  evil  he 
was  done.  The  enemy  insulted  us ;  the  continental  natiom 
persuaded  that  we  were  not  a  military  people ;  aiid  we,  coni 
ourselves  with  our  acknowledged  maritime  supremacy,  wei 
too  ready  to  assent  to  an  opinion,  which  in  its  consequencei 
have  operated  as  a  death-sentence  upon  national  honour,  n 
power,  and  national  independence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  m 
our  army  would  have  sunk  into  contempt  if  the  expedit 
Egypt  had  not  thrown  some  splendour  over  the  close  of  a  m< 
fated  war.  But  the  effect  which  that  expedition  producec 
public  feeling  soon  past  away ;  and  the  French  convinced 
selves  that  our  success  had  been  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  A( 
the  disflutes  among  their  generals,  and  the  universal  desire  < 
troops  to  escape  from  Egypt, — any  cause  rather  than  the  tru 
A  second  war  broke  out ;  and  while  the  enemy  obtained  the 
signal  victories,  we  had  only  the  solitary,  battle  of  Maida  to 
which  was  upon  so  small  a  scale,  and  so  nugatory  in  its  n 
consequences,  that  probably  half  the  continent  have  never  he 
it,  though  our  disgrace  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  known  every  wl 
Meantime  the  French  had  persuaded  Europe  as  well  as 
selves  that  Buonaparte  was  the  greatest  military  genius  of  8 
or  of  modem  times ;  that  his  generals  were  all  consummate  n 
in  the  art  of  war ;  and  that  his  troops  were,  in  every  respei 
best  in  the  world.  This  opinion  was  more  jhan  ever  pri 
when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  took  the  com  maud  m  Porti^l  in 
The  events  which  followed  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  and  the  ret 
Sir  John  Moore,  had  given  the  enemy  cause  for  exultation ;  a 
peace-party  in  England  affirme4  that  defeat  and  ruin  were 
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Able  if  we  persisted  in  contending  against  the  invinci|ble  power  of 
-France.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  this  party  \i'ith  more  severity 
.AaH  their  ignorance,  their  presumption,  and  their  pusillanimity 
ihave  deserved.  No  effort  on  their  part  was  ever  wanting  to  deaden 
{the  hopes,  to  thwart  the  exertions,  to  disgust  the  allies,  and  jencou^ 
"Jige  the  enemies  of  their  country.  In  their  egregious  folly  they 
{represented  atcontinuance  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  as  not  only 
Jfisane,  but  wicked.  *  It  would  be  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  in. us,' 
.they  said,  '  to  foment  petty  insurrections,  after  the  only  contest  is 
.-over  from  which  any  good  can  spring  in  the  present  important 
Jrtate  of  affairs,'  (meaning  the  AusUian  war  in  1809.)  '  France  has 
(Conquered  Europe.  This  is  the  melai^choly  truth  !  Shut  our  eyes 
^  it  as  we  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  tlie  matter.  For  the 
fresent,  peace  and  submission  must  be  the  lot  of  the  vanquished  V 
-Even  after  Massena  was  driven  from  Portugal  they  canted  about 
our  *  unprofitable  laurels ;'  and  when  Lord  Wellington  had  begun 
his  career  of  victory,  they  insolently  exclaimed,  *  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  objections  to  a  Buonaparte  reigning  in  Spain!'  Happily  our 
government  was  not  influenced  by  such  advisers.  It  had  screwed 
is  courage  to  the  '  sticking  place,'  but  its  exertions  were  not  com- 
nensurate  with  the  occasion ;  and  for  four  years  Lord  Wellington 
ivas  continually  crippled  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  mean^s.  Yet 
even  while  thus  crippled,  he  contended  successfully  against  the 
jndivided  power  of  France;  for  during  the  years  1810  and  1811 
Baonaparte  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  completing  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peninsula.  Foresight  and  enterprise  with  our  com- 
ttander  went  hand  in  hand ;  he  never  advanced,  but  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  his  retreat ;  and  never  retreated,  but  in  such  an  attitude  as  to 
impose  upon  a  su|)erior  enemy.  He  never  gave  an  opportunity,  and 
Jtever  lost  one.  His  movements  were  so  rapid  as  to  deceive  and 
astonish  the  French,  who  prided  themselves  upon  their  own  cele- 
nty.  He  foiled  general  after  general,  defeated  army  after  army, 
captured  fortress  after  fortress;  and  raising  tlie  military  character 
pi  Great  Britain  to  its  old  standard  in  the  days  of  Peterborough 
mid  Marlborough,  made  the  superiority  of  the  British  soldier  over 
Ibe  Frenchman  as  incontestible  as  that  of  the  Biitish  seaman. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  rose  with  its  successes.  England  once 
more  felt  her  strength,  and  remembered  the  part  which  she  bad 
}H>me  aud  the  rank  which  she  had  asserted  in  the  days  of  her 
Edwards  and  her  Henrys.  Buonaparte  had  bestowed  upon  France 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  Territoi7,  boasting,  as  one  of  the  benefits  con- 
lierred  upon  her  by  his  government,  that  France  alone  remained 
inviolable  when  every  other  part  of  the  continent  was  visited  by  the 
calamities  of  war.  That  boast  was  no  longer  to  hold  good !  Our 
victories  in  the  Peninsula  prepared  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  and 
V  VOL.  XIII.  NO.  XXV,  s  Lord 
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Ix>rd  Wellington  led  the  way  into  France.  A  large  portion  of  hit 
army  consisted  of  Portugueze  and  Spaniards,  who  had  every  iiiA- 
ginable  reason  to  hate  the  people  among  whom  they  went  as  con- 

Su^rors ;  they  had  seen  the  most  infernal  cnielties  perpetrated  id 
leir  own  country  by  the  French  soldiers,  and  it  might  liave.  been 
supposed,  prone  as  their  national  character  was  to  revenge,  that  tbej 
would  easerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  retaliation.  But  sueli 
was  Lord  Wellington's  influence  over  the  men  whom  heeoa- 
ducted  to  victory,  that  not  an  outn^e^  not  an  escess,  Bot  an  inSBk 
was  committed ;  and  the  French,  who  had  made  war  like  savages 
in  every  country  which  they  had  invaded,  experienced  all  the  com^ 
tesies  and  humanities  of  generous  warfare  when  they  were  invaded 
themselves.  In  Gascony,  as  well  as  in  Portugal  and  Spaiu,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  name  is  blessed  by  the  people.  Seldom  in- 
deed has  it  fallen  to  any  conqueror  to  look  back  upon  his  career 
with  such  feelings  !  The  marshal's  staff,  the  dukedom,  the  hall 
million,  the  honours  and  rewards  which  his  Prince  and  his  coontiy 
have  so  munificently  and  properly  bestowed,  are  neither  the  only 
nor  the  most  valuable  recompense  of  his  labours.  There  is  some* 
thii^  more  precious  than  this,  more  to  be  desired  than  the  higb 
and  enduring  fame  which  he  has  secured  by  hia  military  achieve^ 
ments: — it  is  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  to  what  end  those  achieve* 
Bients  have  been  directed,  that  they  were  for  the  deliverance  of  tW9 
most  injured  and  grievously  oppressed  nations;  for  the  safelj^ 
honour  and  welfare  of  his  own  country,  and  for  the  generd  intereHi 
of  Europe  and  of  the  civilized  world.  His  campa^ns  have  bees 
sanctified  by  the  cause ; — they  have  been  sullied  by  no  cradtiesyii 
crimes ;  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  triumphs  have  been  followed  by  a* 
curses ; — his  laurels  are  entwined  with  the  amamntha  of  rigfateoai* 
ness,  and  upon  his  death-bed  he  may  remember  his  victoriea  aoioag 
his  good  works. 

And  here  we  might  have  concluded,  were  it  not  for  Ae  kti 
events.  One  man  has  now  rekindled  the  flames  of  war,  and  drawt 
again  upon  France  all  those  evils  from  which  the  restoratiofliirfdi* 
Bourbons,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mild  and  equitaUe  govera^ 
roent  had  so  recently  delivered  her.  Seldom  or  never  had  Europi 
seen  so  fair  a  prospect  of  a  long  peace,  as  when  Buonaparte  adckd 
this  fresh  crime  to  his  offences.  The  man  for  whose  personal  am^ 
bition  and  by  whose  personal  guilt  she  is  thus  again  involved  ia 
war,  is  black  with  crimes ;  he  has  poured  out  blood  like  water,  h* 
is  familiar  with  murder  and  massacres,  he  has  made  a  mockery  of 
oaths  and  treaties;  yet  the  French  soldiers  have  received  him  with 
open  arms,  forgetful  of  the  infamy  which  he  has  brought  upoifc 
tfiem, — forgetful  of  the  destruction  to  which  he  sent  them,  and  of 
the  dangers  in  which  he  more  than  once  abandoned  \a»  army» 
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They  had  been,  tlie  greater  number  of  them,  delivered  by  means  of 
his  overthrow,  from  a  state  of  imprisonment,  to  which  his  tyranny 
would  else  have  condemned  them  for  life.     France  was  in  perfect 
peace ;  her  colonies  had  been  restored,  her  territory  (though  too  ex- 
tensive for  the  security  of  Europe)  had  been  left  entire;  and  she 
was  recovering  from  all  the  evils  which  she  had  endured,  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  almost  excited  apprehension  as  well  as  wonder.  He  him- 
self had  been  suffered  to  withdraw,  not  indeed  voluntarily  like  Sylla, 
into  retirement ;  but  safely  like  Sylla,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  oif 
Itts  offences^  and  the  blood  which  cried  out  for  vengeance.    Almost 
k  seems  as  if  h^,  and  tlie  flagitious  array  by  which  he  is  supported, 
tod  the  guilty  people  who  endure  the  usurpation,  were  stricken 
with  judicial  blindness,  and  acted  thus  madly  that  they  might  draw 
upon  themselves  the  full  measure  of  that  chastisement  which  they 
liave  deserved.     In  this  unexpected  renewal  of  hostilities,  we  feel 
Ibe  full  value  of  what  Wellington  has  done  for  us.     To  him  and 
to  the  change  which  his  victories  have  effected  in  public  opinion^ 
it  is  owing  that  we  know  ourselves;  (a  knowledge  not  less  important 
is  the  foundation  of  national  policy  than  as  the  beginning  of  indivi-* 
dual  wisdom ;)  to  him  it  is  owing  that  we  are  confident  in  our 
strength ;  and  that  in  whatever  effort  may  be  required,  the  exertion 
of  the  government  cannot  go  beyond  the  will  and  the  wish  of  the 
people.     To   him  it  is  owing  that  the  statesman,  who  should  novv 
talk  of  the  march  to  Paris,  instead  of  being  hissed  and  hooted  at  fot 
Us  presumption,  would  be  cheered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Bri«- 
tain.    The  heart  and  the  arm  of  the  country  are  how  as  they  shotdd 
be!    The  crisis,  indeed,  is  most  important :  but  never  was  there  a 
more  powerful  confederacy,  never  had  any  confederacy  a  clearer 
cause,  nor  stronger  bonds  of  union ;  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
perceive,  there  is  the  best  ground  for  believing  that  by  vigorous 
uid  well  directed  efforts,  this  conspiracy  of  the  perjured,  the  pfofli'^ 
gate,  and  the  lawless^gainst  the  peace  and  order  of  societj',  Inay 
speedily  and  effectually  be  crushed ;  that  the  root  of  the  evil  muy 
lie  cut  up ;  and  all  things  then  established  upon  the  best  and  surest 
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on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Institute,  Professor  and  Adminis- 
f  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  &c.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.S.  8c 
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;ome  very  important  and  original  views  of  the  subject,  and  as  being 
copied  with  the  detail  of  interesting  facts  and  observations  than  th6 
iment  of  an  ingenious  theory.  The  Christian  may  furnish  himself, 
s  production  of  a  Parisian  philosopher,  with  armour  to  defend  his 
inst  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  overturn  it  by  objections 
he  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  and  the  age  of  the  human  rac6. 

1  Essay  is  written  in  such  an  elegant  stylci  is  so  perspicuous  in  its 
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cumstantial Evidence;  including  an  Examination  of  the  Evidence  on  theTdai 
of  Captain  Donnellan.     8vo.     5s. 

An  Analvsis,  arranged  to  serve  also  as  a  Compendious  Digested  Index  of 
Mr.  Fearne  s  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,  and  Executory  Devises,  .and 
of  Mr.  Butler's  Notes,  By  Richard  Holmes  Coote,  Esq.  of  LinpqlnVinn. 
Eoyal  8vo.     10s.  (Jd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  the  Law;  shewing  the  Advantages  of  a 
Law  Education,  grounded  on  the  Learning  of  Lord  Coke's  Commentaries  upon 
.Littleton's  Tenures ;  or,  as  they  are  called  by  way  of  distinction,  "  The  In- 
stitutes;" with  a  view  to  either  the  Bar,  the  donate,  or  the  puties  of  Magis- 
Iracy.     ByF.  Ritso,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  .  8vo.    Os. 

A  New  and  Useful  Table  of  Costs,  as  between  Attorney  and  Agent,  shew- 
ing at  one  view  the  whole  of  the  Charges  as  allowed,  &c.  and  (he  Costs  for 
Phiatiff  and  Defendant.    ls.6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Memoir  respecting  a  New  Theory  of  Numbers.  Part  I.  containing  the 
relation  between  the  orders  and  powers  of  Numbers;  Theorems  for  the  Reso- 
ladon  of  Equations  of  every  degree;  and  the  extension  of  that  Theorem  to 
the  summation  of  infinite  ascending  series.  By  Charles  firoughton,  Esq. 
Edinburgh.    4to.     12s. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &C. 

An  Essay  towards  the  Improvement  of  some  of  the  Important  Instruments 
of  Surgery,  and  of  the  Operations  in  which  they  are  employed.  By  William 
Jardine,  Surgeon  R.  N.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Fever,  with  Observations  on  the  Practice  adopted  for  its 
Care  in  the  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery,  jn  Dublin^  Illustrated 
by  Cases.  By  William  Stoker,  M.  D.  one  of  the  Physicians  to  that  Instita- 
bOD,  and  Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland. 
8ro.    rs. 

An  Essay  on  Medical  Economy,  comprising  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  th^ 
Profession  in  England,  and  the  Outlines  of  a  rational  Plan  of  Medical  Re- 
form-—addressed  particularly  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apotheca- 
ries, &c.  at  present  before  the  House  of  Commons.     8vo.    6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  illustrated  by  Cases  which  occurred  ia 
Leeds  and  its  Vicinity,  in  the  Years  1809 — 1812.  By  William  Hey,  Jun. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London;  and  Surgeon  of  the 
General  Infirmary,  and  of  the  House  of  Recovery  at  Leeds.    8vo.    8s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins;  coataimng  the  PatboloKT 
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and  Treatment  of  Aneurisms  and  tvounded  Arteries.  By  Joseph  Hodgsod, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Collej^e  of  Surgeons  in  London.     8vo.     15s. 

£n{!;ravinus,  accompanied  uith  Explanations,  intended  to  illastnit^  some df 
the  Diseases  of  Arteries.     By  Joseph  Hodgson.     4tn.     11.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Ticatment  of  the  diseased  Spineyisore 
particularly  reiatiii<;  to  the  incipient  stages,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  conse- 
quent I'uiby.  By  James  Copeland,  Esq.'  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
-geons,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary.  8ro. 
6s. 

Practical  Observations  on  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia,  illustrated  with  Cases  anU 
a  Copper  Plate.  To  wliicli  is  added,  A  Defence  of  a  Tract,  entitled,  ^  Df 
scription  of  an  Affection  of  the  Tibia  induced  by  Fever,"  &c  By  Thomw 
Whatelv,  Member  of  the  Rfiyal  Collej^c  of  Surgeons,     (fs. 

The  I'hysiopnomical  System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spur/heim;  founded  on  ao 
Anatomical  and  I'liysiological  Examination  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general, 
and  of  the  Brain  in  particular;  and  indicating;  the  l)isposition5  and  Manifesta- 
tions of  the  Mind.    By  J.  G.  S[)Hrzheim,  M.  D.     Royail  8vo.     ll.  10s. 

Physiological  Researches  on  Life  and  Death.  By  Xavier  Bicbat.  Tr■D^ 
lated  from  the  French  by  F.  Gold,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  SurgeftD5» 
in  London.     8vo.     9s. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  Also  a  Systcni  of  Surgical  Operations.  Bj 
John  Bell,  Surgeon.  Parts  L  to  IV.  (to  be  completed  in  12  Monthly  Rirts, 
with  160  Plates).     12s.  each. 

MILITARY. 

The  Royal  Military  Calendar;  dedicated,  liy  permission,  to  his  Royal Higii- 
ness  the  Commander-in-Chief;  containing  (tvithout  comment)  the  Senrices  of 
all  the  General  Oflicers  living  at  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  from  their  en- 
trance into  the  Army;  with  complete  Indexes  of  Battles,  and  other  niiscelli- 
neons  matter.  In  the  Appendix  is  an  impartial  Account  of  the  Operationsin 
the  East  of  Spain  in  1812-13.     By  John  Philippart,  Esq.     2  vols.  8  vo.    ll.ll 

The  Trial  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Slurray,  Bart,  by  Court-Mardal, 
held  at  Winchester.  Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Mr.  Gumey,  Short-hand  Writer 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Illustrated  by  a  Plan  of  the  Country  roond 
Tarragona.     12s. 

Historical,  Military,  and  Picturesque  Observations  on  Portugal;  illustrated 
l)y  numerous  coloured  Views,  and  authentic  Plans  of  all  the  Sieges  and  Battlei 
fought  in  the  Peninnula  during  the  present  War.  By  George  Landmaon, 
Major  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  iu  the  same  Corps 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  with  Brevet  rank  of  Colonel.  VoL  XL  PartL  Im^ 
perial  4t0.     ll.  Is. 

MINERALOGY. 

Mineralo^ical  Nomenclature,  alphabetically  arranged;  with  Synoptic  TaUei 
of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Minerals.    By  Thomas  Allan.     PostBvo.    ISs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays,  Moral  and  Entertaining,  on  the  various  Faculties  and  Passions  of 
the  Human  Mind.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  S  vols. 
Foolscap  8vo.     12s. 

Paris  Chit  Chat;  or,  a  View  of  the  Society,  Manners,  Customs,  Li t«ratnre, 
and  Amusements  of  tlie  Parisians.  Being  a  Translation  of  '^  Guillaume  Is 
Franc  Parleur,"  and  a  Sequel  to  "  L'Hermite  de  laChauss^e  d'Antin.'^  S  vols. 
12mo. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1815  ;  with  an  Addenda  coi^ 
rected  to  the  1st  instant,  containing  the  Company's  Establishments  a^  Homo 
and  Abroad,  with  the  Alterations  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  Day  of  Pub- 
iicaciou.    An  Abstract  of  the  late  Act  for  the  Renewal  of.  the'  jCb«rt^y.fDd 
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much  other  useful  Information.     By  J.   Mathison,  A.  W.  Mftsoif,  and  J.  S. 
Kingston,  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  East  India  House.  ■  7s.  6d.      •  t 

Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Coiidition  of  the  Poor.  Vol.  VT. 
8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Fuller  and  South  ;  with  some  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  former.  By  the  Reverend  Arthur  Broome^ 
late  of  fialiol  College,  Oxford.    T2mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  English  Works  of  Roger  Ascham,  Preceptor  to  Queen  Elizaheth^  with 
Additions  never  before  published.     8vo.     11.  Is. 

Familiar  Scenes,  Histories,  and  Reflections.  By  the  Author  of**  Cottage 
Sketches" — **  Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  Lifc,*'&c.     3s.  6d. 

The  Edinburijh  Encyclopaedia;  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Science^,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Literature.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ;  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  VHI. 
Part  2.     11.  Is. 

A  circumstantial  Report  of  the  Evidence  and  Proceedings  taken  at  the  se- 
veral adjourned  Meetini^s  of  the  Inquest  on  the  Body  of  Edward  Vize,  who  was 
shot  opposite  the  house  of  the  Hon.  F.  Robinson,  M.  P.  in  Burlington-street. 
Specially  reported,  and  revised  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Inquest,  with  the  Sur- 
geon's Report,  &c.     By  William  Hone,  one  of  the  Evidence.     2s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  Parisiennes;  consisting  of  entertaining  and  memorable  traits  of 
the  men  of  learning,  and  other  characters  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  French  Capital.    4s.  bound. 

Successivae  Operae;  or.  Selections  from  Ancient  Writers,  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane, with  translations  and  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Meen,  B.  D.     5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships,  on  the  Construction  of  Tables  of  Mortality,  and  on  the  proba- 
bilities and  expectations  of  life.  By  Joshua  Milne,  Actuary  to  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Society.     2  vols.     8vo.     ll.  10s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Recreations  in  Natural  History,  or  Popular  Sketches  of  British  Quadru* 
peds;  embellished  with  74  Engravings.    8vo.     21.  8s.    Large  paper  31.  12s. 

NOVELS. 

The  Fugitive,  or  Family  Incidents.  By  the  Author  of*  Private  History  of 
the  Court  of  England,*'  "  Romance  Readers  and  Romance  Writers,"  &c.  &c. 
Svols.     12mo.     13s.  6d. 

A  Picture  of  Society;  or,  The  Misanthropist.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Maria;  or,  The  Hollanders.  By  Louis  Buonaparte.  Svols.  12mo.  16s. 
6d. 

Warwick  Castle,  an  Historical  Novel.     By  Miss  Prickett.    3  vols.     12mo. 

A  New  Covering  to  the  Velvet  Cushion.     5s.  6d. 

Modern  Times,  or  the  Age  we  Live  in.  By  Elizabeth  Helme.  3  vols. 
12mo.     16s.  6d. 

The  Guerrilla  Chief.  By  Emma  Parker,  Author  of  "  Virginia;  or,  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,"  and  "  Aretas.''    3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

Miseries  and  Pleasures  of  Matrimony;  or,  the  First  Husband  and  the  Se- 
cond.    4  vols.     ll.  4s. 

The  Magic  of  Wealth.     A  Novel.     By  T.  S.  Surr.     3  vols.     IBs. 

Dangerous  Secrets.     A  Romance.     2  vols.     10s.  6d. 

Baron  of  Falconberg;  or  Childe  Harold  in  Prose.  A  Romance.  By 
Bridget  Bluemantle.     3  vols.     15s. 

Clan-Albin.     A  National  Tale.     4  vols.     ll.  8s.. 

The  Observant  Pedestrian  Mounted;  or,  a  Donkey  Tour  to  Brighton.  3 
Tols.     l^s.6d. 
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Histoira  de  Henri  le  Grand.  Par  Madame  la  Coatesse  de  Gcnlia.  (Parii 
Edition.)    2  vols.     II. 

POETRY. 

The  Georgics  of  VTirgil.  Translated  by  \V.  Sotheby,  Esq.  Second  Edidoa. 
8vo.    9s.  6d. 

The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Constancy.  A  Poem,  in  Six  BookSi  By 
Miss  Porden.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Helga ;  a  Poem.     By  the  Hon.  Wro.  Herbert.    8vo.     13s. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  John  Byromi  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  sometime  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  which  are  added,  his  life,  and  Notes  bf 
the  Editor.     2  vols.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Cross  Bath  Guide;  being  the  Correspondence  of  a  respectable  Familf 
upon  the  subject  of  a  lare  unexpected  Dispensation  of  Honours.  Collectca 
by  Sir  Joseph  Cheakill,  K.  F.  K.  S.  &c.  &c.  &c.     Foolscap  Svo.    38. 6d. 

Original  Lines  and  Translations.     Foolscap  Svo.     4s. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome,  with  an  Account  of  hb 
Campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Pall-mall.    Svo.     11. 

The  Cadet;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Parts;  containing  Remarks  on  British  Indii. 
To  which  is  added,  Egbert  and  Amelia:  in  blank  verse,  in  four  Parts;  with 
other  Poems.     By  a  late  Resident  in  the  EUist.     2  vols.     Foolscap  Svo.    148. 

The  Maskers  of  Moorfields.  A  Vision.  By  the  late  Arthur  Gnffinhoof. 
3s. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles;  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.    8vo.  ISi. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun;  a  Poem.  By  James  Hogg,  Author  of  *<  lbs 
Queen's  Wake.*'    78.  6d. 

Scribbleomania;  or  the  Printer's  Devil's  Polichronicon;  a  iublime  Poeoi. 
Edited  by  Anser  Pen-Drag-on,  Esq.     Svo.     I4s. 

Charlemagne;  or,  the  Church  Delivered:  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty-foor 
Books.  By  Lucien  Buonaparte,  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.&c.  train- 
lated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.  aud  the  Re^. 
Francis  Hodgson,  A.  M.     2  vols.    4to.     41.  4s.     Large  paper  71.  78. 

POLITICS,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Anticipation  :  containing  the  Speeches  on  the  Business  of  the  Congress,  the 
Property  Tax,  &ic,  to  be  spoken  on  the  9th  of  February.     It.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  Continuing  the  Property  Tax  a  ctf* 
tain  number  of  years.     12s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  VVilliam  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.  Vice-President  of  the  Africaa 
Institution,  &c.  &c.  ike.  Containing  Remarks  on  the  Reports  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  and  African  Institution;  with  Hints  respecting  the  meom 
by  which  an  universal  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  might  be  carried  into 
etfect.  By  Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  LL.  D.  Chief-Justice  of  Sierra  Loone^  and 
Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  in  that  Colony,  &c.  6lc,  &c.     3i. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Rise  and  Progress,  the  Redemption  andPreHOt 
State,  and  the  Management  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain.  By  Ba^ 
bert  Hamilton,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  E.  Professor  of  Natural  Pbiiosophy  in  th^ 
Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen.     Svo.     Ss. 

Digested  Extracts  from  the  (Economical  Tables  of  the  Marqais  de  Mir^ 
beau,  the  Friend  of  Mankind,  and  treated  by  the  Spavans  of  France  M  tbe  ne 
plus  ultra  of  Gixonomical  Science.     Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Rose,  in  the  Hoiue  oi 
Commons,  on  the  Property  Tax  not  being  Renewed,  on  Monday,  Feb.  90^ 
1815.     Is. 

Tbe  Nature  and  Principles  of  the  Property  Tax,  as  respects  ilts  BflEecti  ob 
the  four  chief  Sources  of  National  Wealth  aad  Revenue^  beim  it»  nSe^tthm 
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1.  Upon  the  Rent  of  Land;  3.  Upon  ihe  Capital  of  Manufiactures;  S.  Upon 
At  Price  of  Corn ;  and,  4.  Upon  Foreign  Commerce  and  Retail  Trade.    49. 

Observations  on  Paper  Currency,  the  Bank  of  £ngland  Notes,  and  on  tb^ 
'Principles  of  Coinage,  and  a  Metallic  Circulating  Medium.     By  Greorge 
Booth,  Merchant,     as. 

An  Historical  Review  of  the  Policy  of  the  British  Government,  in  theTreat- 
oeot  of  its  Catholic  Subjects;  with  a  Consideration  of  their  present  Claims. 
By  H.  W.  Tancred,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     9s. 

A  Memorial  offered  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electrets 
of  Hanover,  containing  a  Delineation  of  the  Constitution  and  Policy  of  £ng-. 
Isiid,  with  Anecdotes  concerning  remarkable  persons  of  that  time.  Now  Brst 
poblished  by  permission  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  according 
to  the  Original  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover.  By  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     8vo.     6s. 

Com  Laws, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent,  and  the  Principles  by 
^hich  it  is  regulated.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Pn^essor  of  History  aad 
i^oliiical  Economy  in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.     8vo.     3s. 

A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  on  the  Means  of  Obviating  the  Mischiefs  and 
l^stress  which  are  rapidly  Increasing.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield, 
oeoond  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Importation 
of  Foreign  Corn.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of  History  and  Po- 
etical Economy  in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Corn  Laws.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus.  8vo.  2s. 
Bd.  ^ 

The  Objections  against  the  Corn  Bill  refuted;  and  the  Necessity  of  this 
Measure  to  the  vital  interests  of  every  class  of  the  Community  demonstrated. 
By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  President  of  the  Holderness  Agricultural 
Society.     2s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Corn  Laws,  as  connected  with  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
^Dd  Finance.     By  J.  O.  Hume,  Esq.  of  the  Custom-House.     2s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low  Piice  of  Corn  on  the  Profits  of  Stock, 
oliewing  the  inexpediency  of  Restricting  Importation;  with  remarks  on  Mr. 
iHalthus's  two  last  publications;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
fieot;  and  the  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  Corn.     By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.    3s. 

An  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade,  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the'Gc- 
lieral  Principles  of  that  important  branch  of  Traffic;  an  examination  of  the 
exceptions  to  which  these  Principles  are  liable;  and  a  comparative  statement 
of  toe  Effects  which  Restrictions  on  Importation  and  Free  Intercourse  are 
cakalated  to  produce  upon  Subsistence,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Revenue. 
^"1  R.  Torrens,  Esq.     8vo.     9s. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
l^5th  May,  1814,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Corn  Laws.     2s.  6d. 

Ad  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land,  with  Observations  shew- 
hig  that  the  Bounty  of  1688  did  not  lower  the  Price  of  Corn.  By  a  Fellow  of 
UiNYersity  College,  Oxford.     3s. 

'  A  Supplement  to  Observations  on  Lowering  the  Rent  of  Land,  and  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  their  effects  on  the  manufacturing  interests.  By  George 
Booth.    28. 

An  Important  and  Serious  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  on  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  nation ;  shewing  the  alarming  and  increasing  Influence  of 
Hiddle  Men  on  the  Corn  Trade,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Concerns.  By  a  Mcr- 
idmiit. 
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Extracts  from  ^  A  Calm  Investigation  of  the  Circumstance's  tHat  have  Ui 
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lit.  t.  The  Lord  of  the  tdes.  A  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  4to.  pp.  440.  Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.     J815» 

(F  poets  were  to  take  precedency  of^  each  other  according  to  the 
number  of  their  admirers,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Qkhor  before  us,  and  one  or  two  of  his  contemporaries^  might 
Airly  enter  into  competition  with  some  of  the  greatest  names 
rbich  tlie  anuals  of  our  literature  can  boasts  The  writings  of 
lomer^  and  Virgil^  and  Milton,  have  not  perhaps  so  many  ge^ 
ioine  admirers  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  because  the  merit 
vhich  they  possess  is  of  a  quality  so  far  above  the  standard  to 
irhich  the  taste  of  the  general  reader  is  adapted^  that  it  can  be 
laiy  appreciated,  we  imagine,  only  by  niinds  of  some  consider- 
d>le  cultivation.  Magni  est  viri,  says  Quintilian^  speaking  of 
3omer,  virtutes  ejus  non  aemulatione  (quod  fieri  non  potest^  sed 
ntcllectu  sequi.  The  works  of  our  modern  bards,  however,  are 
obviously  calculated  tor  a  much  larger  description  of  reader ; 
the  characters  and  sentiments  which  they  contain,  the  species  of 
interest  which  they  inspire,  are,  for  the. most  part,  level  to  all  ca- 
pacities ;  while  their  faults  and  deficiencies  are  such  that  none  but 
Ersons  of  refined  and  practised  taste  are  in  any  sensible  degree  a& 
:ted  by  them.  Whether  this  be  a  sort  of  merit  which  indicates 
great  and  uncommon  talents,  may  perhaps  admit  a  doubt ;  but  at 
all  events  it  is  a  very  useful  one  to  the  public  at  large.  The  pro- 
ductions of  Mr  Scott,  possibly,  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the 
Xiad  or  the  Paradise  Lost,  than  the  excellent  tales  of  Miss  Bdge- 
%orth  to  the  Histories  of  Tacitus  or  CWendon ;  but  this  is  a  se- 
parate question.  Such  men  as  Homer  and  Milton  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence ;  in  the  mean  time  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  descrip- 
lioQ  of  poetry,  which  is  adapted  to  the  gediusof  a  greater  uum- 
'1>erof  writers,  and  is  capable  of  affording  amusement  to  a  greater 
^ety  of  readers  than  any  which  antiquity  possessed. 

Bat  although  it  is  clear,  that  some  conveniences  have  resulted 
ftom  thus  lowering  the  qualification  formerly  required  even  from 
.tte  readers  of  good  poetry ;  it  has  also  been  attended  with  some 
^sad  vantages.  Authors  will  not,  any  more  than  othermen,  bestow 
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vpoa  their  wares  a  greater  decree  of  polish  und  f^rfediQik  tbaa 
their  Qfiatomeiti  g^neralljr  require ;  dnd  liofcs  all  tbat  tAe  puJrcWen 


. 


of  poetry  seem  now  to  insist  upon  is  an  interesting  storjj  spirited^ 
narrative^  and  good  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  visibleoDJecti,  - 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  pdets  shduld  feel  very  anxious  tofiii^  P 


nish  them  with  any  thing  besides.    There  is  certainly  no  ereat  [ 
amusement  to  be  extracted  from  the  7iine  t^ean  labour  of  renmg  ^^ 
the  language  and  composition  of  a  Ions;  poem  ;  and  as  no  coni'^i 
mensurate  increase  of  fame,  or  at  least  of  popularity,  would  ^J^Xi 
baMy  eh9ue  froiii  it,  a  poet  ^ho,  like  the  autnor  before  vdj  setikli 
ib  write  merely  with  a  view  to  please  himself  and  his  cOntei&bO;  ? 


raries,  hcis  no  adequate  inducement  for  devoUng  hiittdelfto  so. 

If' 

iitid  cbtrectioh,  it  may  also  be  possible^  we  should  suppose^  tob^  ^ 
«to>fr  too  little.  Whether  this  be  the  case  in  the  poetd  before  u4!|[l 
19  a  pbifft  upon  which  Mr  Scott  can  possibly  form  a  i!nach  mbrt  • 
<*ooipetent  iudgment  than  ourselves ;  we  can  only  say,  that  witltj  "^ 
cm!  possessing  greater  beauties  than  its  pfededessdrs;,  it  ba^  ceN  ^ 
tain  violations  of  propriety  both  id  the  language  dnd  in  the  COtp-  f 
{Position  of  the  story,  of  which  the  former  efforts  of  hid  muse  at  -J 
fbfrd  neither  so  many  nor  such  striking  examples.  \^^ 

We  hftv6  ever  shewn  ourselves  much  more  disposed  to  t>rBiiR|r 
tHe  tnway  excellencies  of  Mr  Scott's  poetry  than  to  ceii6ur6  a  ^ 
faults.    We  have  not  now  any  quarrel  with  Mr  Scott  on  acCoaw  ^ 
of  the  measure  which  he  has  chosen;  still  less  oil  accotjtit  of  hit ' 
subjects;  we  believe  that  they  are  both  of  them  not  only  pleasing  j 
iki  themselves,  but  well  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  the  bentw  \ 
liis  peculiar  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  we  admire  hii  ; 
genius  and  are  partial  to  the  subjects  which  he  delights  m^  that 
"we  so  much  regret  he  should  leave  room  for  any  diflerehceaf 
opirtioii  respecting  them,  merely  from  not  bestolfirins  up6a  hil  \, 
f)tiblieations  thatcommon  degree  of  labour  and  mieditaliou.  which,  1 
we  cannot  help  saying,  it  is  scarcely  decorous  to  withhold.         i 

It  seems  idle  to  offer  any  general  remarks  upon  this  dubject|  = 
tei  the  essence  of  poetry  be  defined  as  it  may,  still  it  id  plain  thA  ^ 
ivhsttevef  tends  to  give  grace  and  delicacy  to  the'ple&sure  wftiA 
it  imparts,  cannot  t>e  without  importance.  ThOse  quftlities  wbtA 
result  from  taste  and  judgment  constitute  perhkps  rather  the  or- 
naments than  the  elements  of  poetry  specifically  consi* 
they  are,  howevt- r,  siich  aft  in  different  proportions  nto 
enter  inlo  the  composition  of  every  poefn,  and  unless  thej'b^' 
A  certain  degree  attended  to,  it  is  impossible  to  prevtol  iT'^ 
feelirigs  than  those  of  pleasure  from  predominatihg  ib  tb'e  tt 
We  are  far  itom  meaning  to  say  that  sttdh  is  the  cais^' iti- 
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rition  before  us ;  in  tfais,  as  in  all  Mr  Scott's  prodactioni^ 
ie  is  unqaestionably  the  prevailing  feeling  which  is  excU 
et  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  feeling  is  more  frequent- 
iteracted  by  others  of  an  opposite  description  in  the  poem 
we  are  now  considering,  than  even  the  liceoce  of  popokur 
an  reasonably  be  expected  to  sanction. 
do  not  found  this  opinion  upon  a  consideration  of  thefanitd 
we  may  have  observed  in  this  or  that  passaee^  or  eren  in  any 
department  of  the  poem  ;  but  we  speak  from  the  general 
sion  which  a  perusal  of  it  has  left  upon  our  minds.  It  would 
course  be  possible  to  convey  this  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
extracts ;  and  as  the  faults  to  which  we  allude  differ  from 
rhich  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  Mr  Scott's  for* 
oductions,  not  in  kind  but  in  degree,  particular  exampleSji 
present  instance,  must  be  altogether  unnecessary;  and  at 
general  remarks  which  we  may  have  to  ojffer,  they  will 
>ly  be  better  understood,  when  we  shall  have  put  our  readers 
session  of  the  story  upon  which  th^  poem  is  founded, 
^r  some  introductory  lines  rather  pleasing  than  appropri- 
le  poem  is  opened  by  a  party  of  minstrels  assembled '  from 
md  and  from  isle/  in  the  castle  of  Artornish,  for  the  pur- 
if  celebrating  the  bridal-day  of  the  chief  to  whom  it  be- 
and  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  with  the  sister  of  a  neigh- 
ig  chieftain. 

<  «  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  1"  'twas  thus  they  sung. 
And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung»    . 
'<  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  high  right  is  ours 
To  charm  dull  sleep  from  beauty's  bowers; 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  have  nought  so  shy 
But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 
In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 
Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear  ; 
Rude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  daik 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bsric ; 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Calliach's  cloud ; 
Then  let  not  maiden's  ear  disdain 
The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 
But  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 
Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake !"  ^ 

lib  of  Lorn^  however,  was  less  pleased^  it  wonld  seemj  wiik 
BveiU^e,  than  might  have  been  expected;  and  although  the 
rels  changed  the  note  and  tried  a '  softer  spell/  yet  she  per- 
in  not  making  her  appearance.  But  not  the  minstrels  art 
If  as  tried  in  vain  upon  the  bride ;  she  was  as  insensiible  to  ^b^ 
»  as  to  the  Muses ;  and  although  Cathleeo  of  Dine '  braided 
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her  hair/  and  ^  young  Eva  drew  on  her  light  foot  the  silken  s 
and  Bertha  wound  round  her  white  ankles  *  strings  of  pearl,' 
'  Einion  of  experience  old*  arranged  the  folds  of  her  crimson.] 
tle»  yet  nothingcould  elicit  from  her  the  smallest  symptom  of 
sure  or  approbation.  At  length  Morag.  her  fosler*motberi 
yoked  at  such  strange  behaviour,  took  her  aside  to  a  turret  m 
overlooked  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  pointing  to  the  spacious  s< 
anks  whether'  amid  the  ample  round' she  supposes  that  one  cl 
ed  brow  was  to  be  found  except  her  own  f  Morag  then  expat 
upon  the  greatness  of  Lord  Ronald's  domains,— till  £dilh, 
some  resentment,  desires  her  to  forbear  from  urging  suehunwc 
considerations,  which  can  never  be  supposed  to  compensat 
the  want  of  Lord  Ronald's  affection.  She  had  been  betrothc 
him  from  her  infancy — and  the  fame  of  his  virtues  and  exp 
had  often  made  her  bosom  throb,  even  before  her  personal 
quaintance  with  his  great  qualities  bad  commenced. 

'  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart, 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  ? 
And  what  requital  ?  cold  delay- 
Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  bridfu-day— . 
It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here — 
Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer, 
Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell, 
To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell ; 
And  swear  that,  though  he  may  not  scorn 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn, 
Yet  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er. 
Again  they  meet  to  part  no  more  ?' 

Fortunately  for  Morag's  argument,  the  fleet  of  Ronald  is  al 
moment  seen  unmooring  from  Aros  bay,  and  she  avails  hersc 
the  circumstance  to  encourage  Edith  with  more  worthy  thou 
of  Ronald ;  Edith  answers  only  with  a  sigh,  and  points  out, 
type  of  her  lover's  course,  a  lonely  bark  which  she  had  obse 
from  break  of  day  wearing  and  tacking,  as  if  the  only  obje 
those  on  board  had  been  to  keep  from  Artornish.*  Id  the  mean 
the  fleet  of  Lord  Ronald,  decked  with  silk  and  gold  and  ma 
with  island  chivalry,  is  seen  to  sweep  by  without  noticing  the 
bark*  The  poet  leaves  Lord  Ronald  for  the  skiff,  which,afler  I 
ing  against  the  wind  all  day,  is  at  length  so  damaged  as  to  be  i 
pable  of  keeping  the  sea.  The  person  whom  it  contained  wi 
othier  than  Robert  Bruce,  who,  with  his  sister  Isabel  and  Ed' 
his  foster-brother,  was  now  upon  his  way  from  Ireland  io  join  \ 
of  his  adherents,  who,  it  seems,  had  taken  up  arms  against  th 
ranny  of  the  English,  and  were  only  waiting  for  him  to  put  bii 
at  their  head,  in  order  to  commence  an  open  rebellion.  As  E 
had  formerly  slain  Comyn  the  kinsman  of  Lorn^  Edith's  bro 
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whom  and  the  English  faction  Ronald  was  in  itrict  alliance^ 
imish  was  the  last  place  in  which  Brace  would  volontarily  havie 
ored  bis  person ;  neverthelessy  as  the  state  of  his  bark  left  him 
iternative^  be  resolved  upon  runniRjv  the  desperate  chaiice^ 
iog  to  the  laws  of  honour  and  hospitality  for  nis  safety.  Ac- 
iBgly  Bruce  takes  the  lielm  and  steers  straight  to  the  casde, 
ed  by  the  innumerable  lights  with  which  it  was  illnqiioated.— 
description  of  the  scene  possesses  considerable  merit. 

Artomish,  on  her  frowning  steep, 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  gleei 
And  landward  far  and  far  to  sea 

Her  festal  radianoe  dung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon  light  they  steer'd. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  ajqpear'di 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprcar'd 

Above  the  eastern  fell^ 

XXIIL 
Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore. 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  .blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-bird't  cry, 
With  wassail  shouts  in  concert  vie, 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  arose  the  castle's  form. 

And  deepen'd  shadow  made^ 
Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

An  hundred  torches  play'd.' 

rived  at  the  Castle,  they  are  at  first  taken  to  he  the  abbot 
ittendants^  who  were  momentarily  expected^  for  the  purpose 
oing  the  bands  of  Edith  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Castle ;  how- 

opon  stating  that  they  are  warriors  '  not  unknown  to  fame/ 
n  oy  necessgy  of  weather  to  seek  for  shelter,  without  further 
iny  they  are  permitted  to  land.  Accordingly  Briice  and  his 
companions  quit  the  t>oat  and  ascend  the  postern  stairs,  until 
reach  a  *  low  vaulted  room/  in  which  the  inferior  followers 
e  chiefs  are  plying  their  revelry.    Here  they  remain  until 

arrival  has  been  announced  in  the  hall.  In  the  inean  time^ 
»Dgh  warned  by  Eacbin  the  steward,  not  to  gather  round  the 
gers^  as  if  they  had  never  before  seen 

'  A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  star^' 

t3  the 
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the  revellers  all  leave  the  table  at  which  they  had  been  Bitting 
and  assemble  reund  the  new-comers^  until  Lord  Edward^ aaaoyfld 
at  their  want  of  courtesy^  seizes  the  plaid  of  one  of  the  by-staodeit 
and  throws  it  over  Isabel.  This  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
did  not  appear  much  pleased  with,  but  Bruce  made  so  '  brief  aad 
stern  an  excuse/  as  completely  overawed  the  whole  assembly. 

'  Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ;  his  eye 
Had  that  compelling  dignity, 
His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high 

M^ich  common  spirits  fear ; 
Needed  nor  word,  nor  signal  more, 
Nody  wink  and  laughter  all  were  o'er^ 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore» 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer.' 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  seneschal  makes  his  appearance^  widi 
an  invitation  to  the  strangers  to  enter  the  ball;  and  with  this  the 
£rst  canto,  which  is  of  great  merit,  closes.  It  is  full  of  businesB 
and  description,  and  the  scenes  are  such  as  Mr  Scott's  muse  ge- 
nerally excels  in. 

The  scene  between  Edith  and  her  nurse  is  spirited,  and  contaioi 
many  very  pleasing  lines.  The  description  of  Lord  Ronald's  fleet, 
and  of  the  bark  endeavouring  to  make  her  way  against  the  wind, 
more  particularly  of  thelast,is  executed  with  extraordinary  beaa^ 
and  fidelity.  So  is  the  picture  of  Ronald  himself  during  the  feaib 

*  With  beaker's  clang  and  liarper's  lay, 
With  all  that  olden  time  deem*d  gay. 
The  island  chieftain  feasted  high ; 
But  there  was  in  hit  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire  ;  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flushed,  and  faded  now 
Emotions  such  as  drew  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mhrtfa : 
By  fits  he  paused, — and  harper's  strain. 
And  iester*s  tale  went  rouna  in  vain, 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  his  amorous  joy. 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay. 
And  for  brief  spacte;  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud, 
Seem  gayest  of  the  gay.' 

Although  Ronald'h  mirth  thus  'outstripped  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture,' yet  none  of  those  around  him  suspected  that  it  was  in  any 
way  acted  or  constrained.    Even  the  proud  and  suspicions  Lorn, 

afid 
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and  the  kacii  De  Argentine^  (who  was  among  tbem  as  ambassa* 
dsr  from  England  to  the  western  league,  of -which  John  of  Loni 
mi  BoDald  of  the  Ides  were  then  at  the  head»)  seemed  to  be 
flia»pietely  deceived,  and  imputed  the  changeableness  of  Ro- 
arid  a  .mood  merely  to  '  a  lover's  transport-troubled  miod/ 

*  But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  ey% 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery, 
And  watch'd  with  agony  aqd  tear 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  che&r. 
She  watch'd,  yet  fear'd  to  meet' his  glance ; 
And  he  shunn'd  hers,  till  when  by  oiance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 
Had  given  a  milder  pang.' 

Again  Ronald  attempted  to  drown  bis  feelings  in  noise ;  spring- 
mg  from  the  table,  he  asks  for  the  ^  mighty  cup'  which  his  aa- 
tcstors  had  appropriated  to  occasions  of  extraordinary  festival, 
Old  611ing  it  to  the  hrim,  was  uppn  the  point  of  drinking  to  the 
MivMi  of  his  house  with  that  of  Lorn,  when  suddenly  the  warder's 
lean  is  heard,  and  the  un tasted  cup  falls  from  his  band;  opoa 
earfftiag  however  from  the  warden,  that  it  is  not  Che  abbot,  but 
MHHie  strangers  whose  arrival  was  announced,  Ronald  resumes  him 
SMrage,  and  after  stating  the  circumstance  to  his  gnests^  desirea 
llkfife  the  strangers  may  be  ushered  in.  They  enter  acconUngly^ 
kfe  -seneschal,  whose  busiAess  it  was  to  determine  the  raak  aai 
ptecedency  of  his  master's  guests,  after  examining  Bruce  and  hia 
Bompafiions  with  attention,  perceived  something  m  their  air  and 
Banner  which 

^  Suited  well  the  princely  dffis 

And  royal  canopy ;  ^V 

And  there  he  marshalled  them  their  place 
First  of  that  oompaay.' 

It  seems,  however*  th%it  the  '  lords  and  ladies*  were  by  no  means 
equal  judges  of  physiognomy,  for  they  '  spake  aside,'  and  shewed 
bj  their  angry  looks  the  displeasure  whicti  they  felt  that '  guests 
unnamed,  unknown,'  should  take  such  precedency.  But  Owen  of 
Erraught  persisted  that  he  had  been  a  seneschal  for  tbrty  years^ 
and  would  'gage  his  silver  wand  of  state'  that  the  strangers  had 
rflen  sate  in  '  higlier  place  than  now.'  Old  Ferrand  too,  the 
minstrel,  observed,  thfit  he  was  also  qualified,  by  his  trade,  '  of 
rank  and  place  to  tell,"  and  that,  as  far  as  iie  could  judge,  the 
place  at  table  which  the  seneschal  had  assigned  to  the  new  guests 
mstfaatto  which  they  were  entitled.  John  of  Lofn,  however, 
bjr  the  same  tokens,  had  come  to  a  much  more  exact  conclusion  ; 
he  whispered  De  Argentine,  and  then  toniing .to  the  strangers 
*queslion'd  high  and  brief/  whether  in  their  voyage  they  had 

chanced 
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chanced  to  bear  aoy  news  pf  ^  the  Bruce  and  hb  rebeUioot  ^ 
The  answer  which  iiord  Edward  returned  to  bis  eoqairiei  mij 
ly  displeased  the  mountain  cbief ;  Konaldj  howevert  intei 
to  prevent  any  further  high  words,  by  requesting  a  lay  from 
rand.  Lorn  eagerly  caught  at  the  proposal,  and  after  whpi| 
tbt?  minstrel, the  latter '  waked  the  hall'  with  asons^boyta'bi 
which  it  seems  bad  been  torq  frooi  the  plaid  ofBrace  in  an 
counter  that  had  formerly  taken  place  between  Lorn  and  hima 
the  mountains.  The  song  does  not  possess  any  great  merit ;  hof 
ever  it  produced  the  effect  which  was  intended.  £dward^  in 
'  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword/  but  Bruce  with  calmness  check 
his  brother's  ang^^r*  and  turning  to  the  minstrel,  observed,  tf 
he  had  omitted  to  mention  certain  circumstances  which  w 
not  equally  redound  to  the  honour  of  ihoge  by  whom  the 
was  gained ;  uevei  thelesshe  presents  Ferrand  with  achnioofi 

*  For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce*' 

The  song,  as  our  leaders  may  have  guessed,  was  ohoien  by 
merely  to  '  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king,-  andtheind^ 
which  both  Bruce  and  his  brother  had  in  differentwaysevinttfldi 
sufficiently  proved  that  his  conjecture,as.to  their  real  qqiatities^iiv 
well  founded.  He  therefore  immediately  exclaims  that  the /sUwT 
ger  IS  no  other  than  the  Bruce  himself,  and  propoiei  topotiiodR 
him  and  his  companion  to  death  upon  the  spot,  and  thodgh  flM 
nald  with  vehemence  interferes.  Lorn  still  pernsts  in  his  mordeiil 
ouH  intentions.  Upon. this  a  prodigious  confusion  is  created  ;'tlMi 
followers  of  the  '  mountain  chief  on  one  side,  and  thoaeoflkNB 
^  island  chief  on  the  othef,  drawing  their  swcHrdi,  and  bemgdM 
strained  solely  bj^heir  reverence  for  the  laws  of  hospitality  InM 
converting  the  banquet  into  a  scepe  of  a  very  difl'erent  deacriptioH) 
Edith  and  the  *  stranger  maid'  attempt  to  pacify  the  oombataatm 
and  the  latter  h^vipg  thrown  aside  her  veif  and  turned  ber  efi 
upon  Lord  Ronald,  a  deep  blush  instantly  suffused  his  cheek.;  U 
recognizes  the  secret  object  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  that  loft 
for  which  the  unhappy  Edith  sighed  in  vain.  Itis  onoecessaiy 
to  say  that  after  this  discovery  the  Island  Lord  was.  stiU  moMl 
coniirmed  in  his  purpose  of  protecting  the  strangers  irom  iiwdtl 
the  uproar,  however,  still  continued,  when  the  bugle  again  somiM 
and  immedintely  the  long-expectt  d  abbot  cnakes  his  appeor^pdw 
To  him  they  resolve  to  commit  tht  subject  of  their  quarreh  Lqfl 
endeavours  to  inpite  tlie  abbot  agamst  Bryce,  who,  it  se^ipsp  wal 
under  the  ban  of  the  church  for  having  slain  Comyn  #t  the  w 
tar ;  Ronald  pleads  the  stranger's  cause,  and  Isabel  and  EdiU| 
follow  on  the  same  side;  De  Argentine  claims  Bnipe  in  the  name, 
pf  bis  sovereign — and  this  jn  sp  high  a  tone  as  to  proyoke  R^ 

saM 
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:  to  declare; that  be  looked  upon  his  C8U3e  ar  the  cause  of 
Aand,  in  which  sentiment  he  is  joined  by  "^  stoat  Dunvegan's 
(ht.'  At  length  the  abbot^  having  heard  them  All  very  pa* 
Ay,  tnrns  to  Bruce^  and  asks  what  he  has  to  urge  on  his 
behalf.  He  avows  his  repentance  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
tinder  sentence  'of  excommunication,  and  professes  an  inten- 
»  shomld  Providence  ever  restore  to  him  the  sceptre  of  his 
istorsy  of  expiating  his  offence  by  undertaking  an  expedition 
le  Holy  Land;  For  the  rest^  he  retorts  with  scorn  the  oppro- 
Kis  language  which  Lorn  and  De  Argentine  had  applied  to 
I  and  concludes  with  setting  them  and  their  menaces  at  de- 
%.  The  abbot,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  seer  of  great  reputation 
Qg  the  isles,  then  addresses  the  audience,  and  to  the  astonish- 
t  of  them  all,  instead  of  pouring  out  curses  upon  the  excbm« 
icated  king,  bestows  uppn  him  his  blessing,  and  prophesies 
greatness  of  his  future  fortunes.  Exhausted  with  the  effort^ 
inks  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  by  whom  be  is  carried 
i  the  hall,  and  placed  on  board  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
to  Artorni^* 

icb  is  the  storv  of  the  second  canto*  It  exhibits  fewer  of  Mr 
t's  characteristical  beauties  than  of  his  characteristical  faults. 
scene  itself  is  not  of  a  very  edifying  description,  nor  is  the 
t  of  agreeablenessin  the  subject  compensatedby  any  detached 
t  in  the  details.  Of  the  language  and  versitication  in  many 
1^ it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  favourably.  Ttie  same  must  be 
of  the  speeches  which  the  different  characters  address  to  each 
r.  The  rude  vehemence  which  they  display  seems  to  consist 
h  more  in  the  loudness  and  gesticulation  with  which  the  speak- 
express  themselves,  than  in  the  force  and  energy  of  their  sen- 
nts,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  as  the  barbarous  chiefs 
bom  they  are  attributed  might,  without  any  great  premedita- 
f  either  as  to  the  thought  or  language,  have  actually  uttered. 
ind  Janguai^e  and  sentiments  proportioned  to  characters  of 
\  extmordiiiary  dimensions  as  tne  agentsin  the  poems  of  Ho- 
and  Milton,  is  indeed  an  admirable  effort  of  genius ;  but  to 
:e  snch  as  we  meet  with  in  the  epic  poetry  of  the  present  day, 
uns  often  below  the  middle  size  and  never  very  much  above 
lerely  speak  in  character,  is  not  likely  to  occasion  either  much 
culty  to  the  poet,  or  much  pleasure  to  the  reader.  As  an  ex-^ 
>l6,  we  might  adduce  the  speech  of '  stout  Dunvegan's  knight,* 
ch  is  not  the  less  wanting  in  taste  because  it  is  natural  and 
rseterislic* 

*  "  Nor  deem/'  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knight, 
**  That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight ! 


By  saints  of  isle  and  mainlabd  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandsire's  oath,) 


Let 
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Let  Rome  and  England  do  their 
Howe'er  attainted  and  accimedy 
If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  finends  agaui 
Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plaui. 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  huice^ 
Or  Randolph  dare  another  chancOj 
Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back«-^ 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearine  bold^ 
Good  abbot !  for  thou  know%  of  old, 
Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubbora  w31 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  freedom's  cause 
For  England's  wealth  or  Rome's  ^pknisei' 

The  third  canto  commences  with  the  following  bcantiful  liai 

*  Hast  thou  not  heard,  when  o'er  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  rolTd, 
How  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold? 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold^ 
The  rustung  aspen  leaves  are  mute  and  still, 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  niia'd  hold. 
Till  murmuriog  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill. 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes  and  sweeps  the  groaning  hHI  1* 

Such  was  the  silence  which  ensued  upon  the  disc^ppeiirance 
the  abbot.  As  the  assembled  chiefs  begin  to  reisoii[«r  from  Uu 
astonishnieDl^  Lorn  and  the  Lord  of  the  Iries  are  observed  ft 
nestiy  speaking  together;  in  a  minute  after^  the  former stai 
forward,  and  having  uttered  some  passionate  expressioos  of  ji 
dignation  at  the  proposal  which  Ronald  had  made  to  him 
embracing  the  cause  oi  Bruce,  he  is  about  to  depart,  when  ii 
formation  is  brought  to  him  that  Editb  is  oo  where  to  be  fooo 
His  surprize  may  easily  be  conceived ;  nor  was  his  aager  ati 
lessened  when  be  learned,  that  she  and  her  nurse  had  jjw  P 
in  the  abbot's  vessel.  Immediately  he  orders  every  galley  vbk 
could  be  spared  to  set  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives^  wifi/^ 
mac  Doil^  a  noted  pirate  among  bis  foUowerSj  is  the  foieoioy^tJI 
obey.  Lorn  and  those  who  were  attached  to  him  thfsn.  iak^  tl^ 
departure,  and  after  the  requisite  apologies  from  Ronaid  fot^^ 
interruption  which  their  mirth  had  met  with,  the  remaio^ll 
the  guests  withdraw  to  their  respective  chambers.  BrMCH^jiill 
his  brother  are,  however,  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  when  thq^w 
startled  by  hearing  a  secret  door  jar  and  perceiving  ^le '" 
of  a  taper  on  the  ground.  It  was  Ronald  and  Xo'''9^^» 
had  come  in  order  to  swear  allegiance  to  BruCCj  apd  tbpronift 
him  the  assistance  of  all  their  powera  for  tbi^  pqupose  of  rotff' 

ring  hixn  to  his  throue.    The  poem  here  tak^  r^er  too  ob^ 
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e  of  common  conveirsatioo  i;  bovereotheilr'plaii  of  fii- 
orations  is  settled,  aad  btd^n  ere  imniedialely  given  for 
g  all  the  bark^  which  accordiogiy  leave  the  haveo^part^ 
ward  and  Isabel  on  board,  setting  sail  Ibr  (veland^  and  the 
bb  Ronald  and  Bruce^  for  the  coast  of  Sky..  The  weather 
become  squally^  these  last  found  themselves^  at  the  close 
ext  day^  under  the  necessity  of  taking  shelter  in  Scavigh 
here  they  resolve  to  land  for  the  purnose  of  kiUing  deer, 
h,  it  seemsi  Lord  Ronald's  page  Aliaa  was  particularly 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Bruce  breaks  out  into 
;ion  of  the  scenery,  protesting  that  although  he  had  seen 
in  her  wildest  forms,  yet  never  had  he  seen  a  scene  so 
le  in  barrenness'  as  that  before  them* 

<  No  marvel  thus  the  monarch  spake. 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone-^ 
The  wildest  glen  but  this  can  shew 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  liigh  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe^ 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben : 
But  here---aboye,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower^ 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags»  and  banks  of  atene, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side.' 

i)>ictuTe  of  barren  desolation  is  admirably  touched.  Bmcie 
It  to  moralize  upon  its  particular  features,  when  suddenly 
srceive  under  a  jutting  crag  five  men,  whom,  by  the  badge 
tbey  wore  in  their  bonnets,  Ronald  judees  to  be  followers 
D.  Bruce  resolves  to  wait  their  approach;  and  as  soon  as 
re  sufficiently  near,  he  desires  them  to  stop  and  explain  who 
liat  they  are.  They  inform  him  that  they  had  been  ship- 
sd  upon  the  island  the  preceding  night,  and  that  supposing 
to  wnom  they  were  speaking  might  be  in  the  same  nnforttt«» 
ircumstaoces,  they  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to 
?ith  them  a  fallow  deer  which  they  had  killed.  Bruce  thanks, 
for  their  intentiou,  but  declines  accepting  the  offer,  as  his 
is  waiting  for  him  and  bis  compaaioos  m  the  bay.    The 

strangers 
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•trangen  reply^  that  if  the  vessel  io  which  ther  allade  bel 

to  them^  they  may  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  seekic 

for  that  upon  the  appearance  of  an  English  vessel  she  hac 

seen  by  some  of  their  party  from  a  mountain-head  makin 

and  was  by  this  time  probably  out  of  sight.  As  tiiis  iofbri 

left  Bruce  but  little  alternative^  he  agrees  to  follow  the  stra 

resolving,  however,  to  keep  their  two  parlies  separate.  Up 

tering  the  cave  in  which  the  strangers  had  taken  up  their 

ters,  Bruce  was  surprized  to  find  a  beautiful  boy,  dressed 

garb  of  a  minstrel,  who,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Ronald, 

ed  evident  symptoms  of  the  deepest  emotion  and  agitatio: 

their  inquiries,  the  strangers  answer  that  the  boy  was  a  c 

whom  they  had  taken  the  evening  before  in  a  vessel  which 

their  own,  had  suffered  shipwreck ;  his  mother,  whom  the 

taken  at  the  same  time,  and  who  was  drowned  with  the  re 

der  of  the  crews,  informed  them,  that  he  had  beeq  a  mute 

his  infancy.  The  strangers  then  desire  Bruce  and  his  comp; 

to  unb«ll  their  swords  and  sit  down  to  their  cheer;  instant 

captive  gave  the  king  a  keen  and  warning  look  which  wasi 

diately  understood ;  accordingly  Bruce  answers,  that  he  a 

companions  are  upon  a  pilgrimage,  and  that  in  consequeuc 

vow  which  they  had  made  never  to  take  oif  their  swords,  o 

at  a  stranger's  board,  or  to  sleep  except  by  turns,  it  is  nee 

that  they  should  be  allowed  not  only  to  sleep  in  beds  sepi 

from  those  of  their  hosts,  but  also  to  eat  at  a  separate  fire. 

the  strangers  seem  to  consider  as  rather  a  churlish  vow ;  i 

theless,  as  Bruce  adds  that  it  does  not  bind  them  to  fast  * 

force  or  gold  mav  buy  repast,'  they  make  no  further  obje 

to  the  whim  of  their  guests,  and  matters  are  arranged  a( 

ingly.  Ronald  watches  till  midinght;  he  is  then  to  be  succ 

by  the  king,  after  whom  Allan,  Ronald's  page,  is  to  take  hit 

Lord  Ronald  easily  keeps  himself  awake  by  thinking  of  the 

ly  Isabel — of  the  strange  chance  by  which  he  had  sa  lateb 

her — of  Edith,  and  of  the  engagements  which  he  bad  conti 

with  her  brother.  Bruce,  in  his  turn^  lightly  wards  off  the  f 

influence  by  reflections  upon  the  unhappy  state  of  Scotlanc 

the  unjust  usurpation  of  England — by  filhng  hisimaeiDatio] 

the  thoughts  of '  castles  stonued,'  and  ^cities  freed,  and  o 

ties  and  routs,  and  truces,  and  so  forth ;  but  poor  AllaUj 

was  neither  a  lover  nor  a  king,  finds  his  division  of  the  wi 

matter  of  some  hardship ;  however,  although  his  mosings 

neither  so  amorous  nor  so  high  as  those  of  Ronald  and  £ 

yet  they  were  much  more  poetical. 

*  To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task 
Hie  w^ry  watch  their  safeties  ask. 


■    V 
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He  trimni'd  the  fire,  and  gaT<9  to  ihine       i .  .   *      ■: 
With ' bickering  light  the  q>liiitar'd  pine;       .  . 
Then  gazed  awhile  where  ailent  laid  ■ 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaids- 
Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  toweri 
His  little  sister's  green-wood  bower ; 
How  there  the  Easter  gambols  pass. 
And  of  Dan  Joseph^s  lengthened  mass* 
But  still  before  his  weary  eye, 
In  rajTs  prolong'd  the  blazes  die*— 
Again  he  roused  him-i— on  the  iake 
Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight  flake  .    ■ 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake.  • 
On  Coolen's  cJiffis  the  mist  lay  furl'd^      . 
The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  cur^'d. 
The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land^ 
With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or  sand  i-^ 
It  was  a  slumb*rous  sound— he  tum'd 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  biim'd^ 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  amnion  crcffiS'd, 
Of  spnghtly  elf,  or  yelling  ghost ; 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot. 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot» 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  cdL 
Thither  in  fancy  wrapt  he  fliesi 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise  ;      .  . 
That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  mor^. 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  ittars !  ' 
—  Hark  !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nynqrfi  spteiB^    ' 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ?  > 

No  1  all  too  late,  with  Alum's  dream,   . 
Mingled  the  captive's  warning  aoream.   . 
As  from  the  ground  he  tries  to  start, 
A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart  •••••, 
Upwards  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  i 

Murmurs  his  master's  name  •  •  •  and  dies  !* 

[ot  so  awoke  the  king  T  he  springs  upon  bis  legs,  and  seizing 
aotted  brand'  from  the  flame,  with  one  blow  lays  the  ruflian 
had  murdered  Allan  dead  upon  the  floor.  Ronald  in  like 
ler  dispatches  another,  and  he  is  upon  the  point  of  doing 
lauie  to  a  third,  when  the  '  father  ruflian,'  getting  behind 
island  lord/  raises  bis  hand  in  the  attitude  of  striking;  at 
moment  the  captive  springs  upon  his  anD,  and  clings  to  it 
be  assassin  is  seized  and  felled  by  Bruce.  The  rufiian  then 
ssses,  what  we  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  have  already  an- 
ated^  that  he  is  a  follower  uf  Lorn,  bis  name  Cormac  Doil ; 

but 
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but  of  the  strand-boy  be  professes  to  know'noitiore  thanid 
he  had  already  declared*  Bruce  then  tdnHi  to  the"  striplings  i 
after  promising  to  be  to  him  a  father  And  profeM9r^  he  lame 
the  unhappy  Tale  of  Allan,  and  after^rards  process  to  theslii 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  his  bark  had  really> 
sail,  or  whether  the  sioiy  was  fabricated  by  CbrttiiM;  Doil. 

This  canto  is  full  of  beauties :  the  first  part  of  it^  contaitlil 
the  conFerence  of  the  chiefs  in  Brace's  chamber,  might  pt/M 
have  been  abridged,  because  the  discussioii  of  a  mere  mattef 
busines<i  is  unsuited  for  poetry;  but  the  remunder  of  the'dri 
is  unobjectionabfe ;  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  IsCid  excttoi  \ 
imagination  ;  and  the  cave  scene  affords  many^  opportunities: 
the  poet,  of  which  Mr  Scott  has  very  sQccessfaliy  availed  M 
self.  The  description,  which  we  have  extracted,  of  Allan's  wsl 
is  particularly  pleasing;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  heisiM 
to  fall  asleep,  mingling  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  thinkihg,  if 
the  scene  around  him,  and  then  mingling  with  his  dreamif  ^ 
captive's  sudden  scream,  is,  we  think,  among  the  most  bat 
passages  of  the  whole  poem. — 

*  Stranger,  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 

The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed^ 

By  lake  arid  cataract,  her  lonely  throne ;' 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known. 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  higfa^- 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffii  the  tonreDts  thrown. 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eaffle's  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  wi£  the  moiniiig.8k)F#  - 

Yes  I  *twas  sublime  but  sad.— -The  loneliness 

Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye  ; 
And  strange  and  awfiil  fears  began  to  press 

Thy  bosom  with  a  stem  solemnity.  -  ^  -^ 

Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's  cottage  ni^^       ;f 

Something,  that  shew'd  of  life,  though  low.  aod  mM&  }....;. 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to.spy^       .  |  ,| 

Glad  sound  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have  b^en,  \  ^    .! 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows  green.^ 

It  is  with  these  exquisite  lines  expressive  of  the  descrfalQi^ 
deur  which  marks  the  scenery  of  the  northern  Uighlands^thatl 
fourth  canto  commfroces.  Bruce  aod  Ronald  proceed  to 4]^ llbM 
on  a  sudden  a  bugle  is  heard,  and  immediately  after  they  p^HCfll 
Lord  Edward  darting  towards  them  from  rock  to  ro^k^^jMi  jp 
as  be  arrives  within  hearing,  he  greets  them  with  the  weiqoi 
news,  that  Edward  the  First  has  breathed  his  Ij^W  MditbiMl 
partisans  of  Bruce,  encouraged  by  so  unexpected  W  f^y^lA  liili 
ready  taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  Scotland*  UnaccostOBic 
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it  seems  Bruce  waaj  to  reveal  the  emotions  which  he  felt^  j«t 
|.  gladdening  news  mastered  his  aelf-command*  The  recoireiy , 
Ims  throne  and  of  the  independence  of  Scotlaod,  were  placed^ 
tjiis  events  within  the  reach  of  probability.  lu  giving  vent  ta 
joy^  however,  he  does  justice  to  the  great  qualities  which  Ed« 
rd  the  First  possessed^  and  reproves  bis  brother  for  the  toa 
lent  expression  of  his  hatred  and  exultation.  After  the  funeral 
Allan,  which  is  pleasingly  described,  they  get  on  board  their 
|sel  and  sail  for  Brodick  bay.  The  voyage  is  marked  with  coa-« 
Vnble  spirit;  the  description  of  it  is,  however,  in  itself,  rather 
liroportionately  long,  but  at  all  events  loo  long  for  the  purpose 
Hztracting;  we  shall  therefore  await  their  arrival  at  the  isle  of 
pin»  As  the  vessel  approaches  its  destination,  Ronald  is  ob» 
9«d  in  deep  conference  with  Bruce,  urging  hte  suit  to  the  hand 
Isabel :  an  union  to  which  all  obstacles  seem  removed  by  the 
|b4of  Edith,  and  the  recal  of  the  promise  of  her  hand  by  LorUr 
9ce  refers  the  decision  to  Isabel,  which,  he  adds,  may  speedily 
liacertained,  as  she  is  then  at  the  convent  of  St  Bride,  a  placei 
no  great  distance-*in  which  it  is  intended  that  she  should  re« 
in  until  affairs  .became  more  settled.  While  they  are  thus  dis* 
irsingy  the  ship  arrives.  The  king  leaps  on  shore,  and  having 
mded  his  bugle,  is  soon  surrounded  by  his  followers,  who  strong- 
testify  the  joy  which  his  re-appearance  among  them  produces, 
e  scene  is  then  suddenly  changed  to  the  convent  of  St  Bride, 
which  an  aged  sister  is  described  telling  Isabel  that  A  stranger 
noble  mien  is  at  the  gate  desiring  admittance  to  her  presence, 
am  the  account  which  the  sister  gives  of  his  awe-compelling 
^ks,  Isabel  concludes  that  he  can  be  no  other  than  '  her  dar* 
g  brother,  royal  Bruce,'  and  gives  orders  for  him  to  be  imme- 
Iteiy  introduced.  After  some  preliminary  conversation,  Bruce 
oceeds  to  explain  the  object  of  his  visits  which,  as  our  readers 
ay  guess,  is  to  urge  the  suit  of  Lord  Ronald.  Isabel  is  about 
kfeply,  when  she  perceives  the  '  speechless  bo7,*who  had  ac- 
NDpanied  his  master,  standing  at  a  little  distance  in  an  attitude 
[the  deepest  sorrow;  The  king,  nnderstandine  the  cause  of  her 
litation,  desires  that  she  will  explain  herself  without  reserve. 

boy,  he  tells  her,  is  a  mute  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
rwd  whom  he  has  brought  with  a  view  to  leave  him  with  her 

ke  convent  as  her  page.  Isabel  then  returns  an  answer  to  the 

fs  proposal.    With  blushes  which  sufficiently  prove  that  she 
jMot  insensible  to  Lord  Ronald's  merits,  she  desires  her  brother 

ly,  that  it  is  her  fixed  resolution  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent ;  but  that  were  it  otherwise 

?r  would  she  accept  of  vows  to  which  another  could  prefer  a 
ior  claim;  notUmg^  she  concludes,  even  in  other  circum* 

stances^ 
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stances,  would  ioduce  her  to  alter  the  deterniinati6n  which  s 
made,  unless  she  saw  at  her  feet  the  ring  and  contract  by 
Lord  Ronald's  faith  had  been  given  to  the  'ill-requited  n 
Lorn.'  Scarcely  had  Isabel  ended  sfieaking,  when  the  boy  s 
upon  her  neck — immediately  recollecting  himself,  he  ben 
his  knee^  and  then  twice  kissing  her  hand,  as  suddenly  disa 
ed.  Isabel  was  naturally  somewhat  surprized  at  the '  bearin] 
of  her  new  page,  but '  good  king  Robert'  begs  thai  she  im 
be  angry  at  what  must  have  been  merely  an  ebullition  of  I 
at  being  admitted  into  her  service.  Bruce  returns  with  the; 
which  he  had  received ;  though  much  lamenting  the  resola 
bis  sister  to  take  the  veil,  the  great  enterprize  in  which  I 
embarked  soon  drives  all  other  thoughts  from  hismind^  a 
canto  closes  with  a  soliloquy,  in  which  he  expresses  his  inten 
desiring  L.ord  Edward  to  find  out  some  messenger  to  the  o| 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Cuthbert '  his  father's 
man'  to  light  up  a  signal  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a  pro| 
portunityoccursof  passingover  withhis  followers  to  the  mai 
The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  fourth  canto,  which  can 
very  greatly  praised.  It  contains,  indeed,  many  pleasio 
sages,  but  the  merit  which  they  possess  is  too  ninch  detache 
the  general  interest  of  the  poem.  The  only  business  is  ] 
arrival  at  the  isle  of  Arran ;  the  voyage  is  certainly  describe 
i^pirit^  but  the  remainder  of  the  canto  is  rather  tedious,  and 
without  any  considerable  inconvenience,  have  been  left; 
deal  to  the  reader's  imagination.  Mr  Scott  oiight  to  rese 
much  as  possible,  the  interlocutory  parts  of  his  narrative, 
casions  which  admit  of  high  and  animated  sentiment,  or  t 
play  of  powerful  emotion,  because  this  is  almost  the  only  p 
beauty  of  which  speeches  are  susceptible.  But  to  fill  up 
fourths  of  a  canto  with  a  lover's  asking  a  brother  in  a  qa: 
friendly  manner  for  permission  to  address  his  sister  in  ma 
and  a  brother's  asking  his  sister  whether  she  has  any  obje 
is,  we  think,  somewhat  injudicious. 

Matin  prayers  are  over,  and  Isabel  has  retired  to  her  i 
order  to  pursue  her  private  devotions,  when  she  perceive 
the  pavement,  a  gold  ring  tied  with  a  silken  string  to  a 
The  scroll  is  addressed  to  the  Lad^  Isabel ;  within  it  w< 
following  words : 

^  Twas  with  this  ringf  his  plight  he  swore, 
AVith  this,  his  promise  I  restore ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand* 
And  O !  for  better  fortune  bom. 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her,  who  was  £dith  once  of  Lorn  !* 
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A  momentary  flush  of  joy  passed  ovqr  the  cheek  of  Isabel  at  see* 
Bg  thus  removed  the  only  obstacle  which  impeded  her  union  with 
!iord  Ronald  ;  it  was^  however,  instantlyHucceeded  by  a  deeper 
Jush  of  shame  to  think  she  could  be  capable  of  enjoying  so  unge- 
lerous  a  triumph.  She  determined  on  no  account  to  avail  herself 
)£the  right  which  the  ring  seemed  to  bestow — but  bv  what  means 
||d  by  whom  could  it  have  been  placed  in  the  situation  where  she 
Jscovered  itf  There  were  ti'aces  of  a  light  step  upon  the  dew,  and 
peivv  that  grew  upon  the  buttress  beneath  her  window  seemed  to 

eve  Deen  pressed  and  torn ;  but  upon  enquiry  it  did  not  appear 
itany  one  had  been  seen  except  her  brother's  page,  who  at  peep 
/dawn,  being  invited  by  Mona,dn  aged  sister,  to  attend  thechapel, 
^  darted  by,  the  tears  bursting  from  his  eye,  and  without  return- 
E^  an  answer.  The  truth  immediately  rushed  upon  the  mind  of 
l^bel ;  and  every  circumstance  which  she  now  recalled  to  her  me- 
Qiory,  still  farther  convinced  her,  that  the '  speechless  boy'  whom 
yer  brother  had  left  at  the  convent  could  be  no  oth6r  than  Edith. 
Sndine  that  Bruce  had  sailed  in  the  morniHg  for  Brodick  bay,iBhe 
jj^patches  father  Augustine  with  a  most  urgent  request,  that  in 
aue  he  should  not  be  able  himself  to  return  with  the  page,  he 
Itould  indtmitly  deliver  him  into  the  charge  of  her  messenger.  The 
jfiog,  who  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  expresses  the  surprise  'And 
Qoncern  which  laer  message  g^ve  him,  as  be  had  that  very  morning 

EQt  the  page  to  St  Bride's.  The  monk  answers,  that  the  boy  had 
deed  been  there,  but  that  he  had  staid  only.a  short  time;  the 
mystery  is  however  solved  by  Lord  Edward,  who  inform3  Bruce 
that  while  he  was  pondering  in  his  mind  whom  he  should  send  to 
pathbert,  he  observed  the  page  sitting  mournfully  upon  a  tomb, 
lod  that  upon  making  his  purpose  known  to  him,  the  boy's  eyes 
flsshed  with  joy  at  the  commission*  The  king  reproaches  Edward 
|Dr  so  unmerciful  an  act ;  but  as  the  thing  is  done,  he  orders  the 
embarkation  to  take  place  with  speed,  and  desires  the  father  to  tell 
Jiabel,  that  if  successful  on  the  Carrick  shore,  his  first  care  shall 
Mto  restore  the  page.  Our  limits  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
franscribe  the  description  which  follows  of  the  night-voyage;  it 
fi^bowevei;,  a  passage  of  very  considerable  merit.  On  the  opposite 
|uore,  a  light  is  observed,  which  Bruce  and  his  followers  suppose 
to  be  the  signal  agreed  upon  with  Cuthbert,  but  which  on  ap« 
^teaching  nearer,  assumes  an  appearance  altogether  portentousw 

'  The  light  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star, 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce  and  &r« 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  tlie  sea  beneath  it  flow*d. 
Red  were  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim^ 
In  blood-red  l^ht  her  laleti  swhn ; 
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Wnd  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  ^ve, 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave. 
The  aeer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
The  black-cock  deem'd  It  day,  and  crew* 
Like  some  tall  castle  eiven  to  flame^ 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came/ 

When  they  reached  the  ahore^  the  light  which  had  create 
much  amazement  coold  no  longer  be  mistaken ;  it  was  clearly 
a  beacon>  but  some  natural  or  preternatural  phenomenon  of  wl 
they  could  give  no  account.  Soon  after  their  debarkation  itdi 
pearedj  and  while  they  were  yet  uttering  exclamations  of  am 
ment  at  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstance,  the  mute  page 
proachedy  and  put  a  paper  into  the  hand  of  Bruce.  It  was  f 
Cuthbert^  who,  fearing  lest  the  meteor  might  be  mistaken 
Bruce  and  tempt  him  to  venture  over,  had  sent  the  page  to  a 
hiin  on  the  shore  with  information  that  Clifford  was  not  only 
on  his  guard,  but  had  that  very  morning  received  a  reinfo 
ment  from  Lorn.  Bruce  and  his  followers  are  a  good  deal 
concerted  by  this  unwelcome  news;  nevertheless, after  somec 
versation,  they  resolve  to  abide  the  event,  and  to  place  themse 
in  ambush,  with  a  view  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opporiu 
of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  castle. 

<  Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true, 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay, 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
**  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  ?^ 
That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelic  *tis  Ihe  Changeling)  gave— 
"  Dost  thou  not  r^st  thee  on  my  arm. 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  ? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  cTan-Co]la*s  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
From  Ronald*s  guard  thou  shalt  not  part."-^ 
— O !  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  iarcher  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  brokeo ! 
Half  sooth'd,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side.' 

After  having  ascended  tiie  rocky  pass  wbichJed.from  the  si 
they  gain  the  castje  park,  which  is  described  in  some  very  | 
sing  hues.    The  parly  cross  the  cliase  with  qnicknieai  ^^k 
ahooid  be  descried  from  the  qnstle.  • 
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*  Copte$  they  traverse^  brooks  tbey  cross,   <  » 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss ; 

Fjrom  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  nov ; 
With  efFort  faint  and  lensdien'd  pause,       , 
His  weary  steps  the  stripling  draws. 

**  Nay,  droop  not  yet,"  the  warrior  satd,  '  ' 

♦*  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  I 

Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 

A  weight  so  light  as  thine  to  bear.-^ 

What  I  wilt  thou  not  ?— *^:apricious  boy  I-<^ 

Then  thine  own  limbs  and -strength  employ* 

Pass  but  this  ni^bt»  and  pass  thy  care,  s 

I'll  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair, 

Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tdl  ^ 

How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  1" — 

Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd. 

Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid;  ■ 

His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse,  :' 

He  sunk  amid  the  midnight  dews  1 

XXI. 

*  What  may  be  done  ?— the  night  is  gone— « 

The  Bruce's  band  moves  slo^y  on-^  ;.  .: 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Lord  Eonajd  grace  not  battle's  frontil 

*^  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trun]^ 

Decay  a  darken  d  cell  bath  sunk ; 

Enter  and  rest  thee  there  a  sp^ice^  ^^ 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face* 

I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  fiu:, 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne,  ' 

Aad  soon  to  guard  thee  hence  return  :•— 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  1  ^ 

But  sleep  in  peace  and  wake  in  loy."— 

In  sylvan  lodging  close  bestowed. 

He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strod^^ 

With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  mqss  and  brook. 

And  soon  me  marchiug  band  overtook.' 

varied  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  Amadine  quickhr  falls 
I — his  dreams,  however,  are  sooa  disturbed  by  one  ot  Lord 
rd's  servants,  who,  passiqgj^  ne^r  the  oak  in  search  of  a  hart, 
rers  the  page,  and  immediately  repognii^  bingt  as  the  strip* 
rho  the  morning  before  had  sought  the  qell  of  ^Id  Cuthbert. 
brought  before  Lord  Clifford,  vyrho,  being  informed  of  the* 
tidos  circumstances  uQder  which  he  had  been  found;  and  of 
solute  silence  which  he  preserves,  orders  him  to.be  immedi  i' 
tpllcen  away,  and  bung  on  the  oafc  in  wbiqh  bebad  beeu  drt^^ 
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covered.  This  is  about  to  be  put  in  execution,  wfaen  Brae 
perceived  it  from  the  ambush  in  which  his  party  had  been  ( 
suddenly  sallies  forth,  and  while  one  division  of  his  men  i 
the  victim,  another  seizes  the  gate  of  the  castle.  In  a  fevr  n 
the  business  is  settled — Clifford  slain,  and  Bruce  once  m 
possession  of  the  hall  of  his  ancestors.  This  Canto  is  not 
ffuished  by  many  passages  of  extraordinary  merit;  as  it  is^  bo 
AiU  of  business,  and  comparatively  free  from  those  long  rh 
dialogues  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  poem,  it  is  upon  the 
spirited  and  pleasing.  The  scene  in  which  Ronald  is  dei 
sneltering  Edith  under  his  plaid,  for  the  love  which  he  b 
Isabel,  is,  we  think,  more  poetically  conceived  than  any  o 
the  whole  poem-^and  contains  some  touches  of  great 
and  beauty. 

Having  thus  put  Bruce  in  possession  of  his  paternal  bs 
poem  pauses  for  about  eight  years !  during  which  interval  tt 
desires  us  to  believe  that  many  things  have  taken  place,  and ; 
others,  that  the  mute  page,  having  resumed  the  attire  of  h 
has  taken  up  her  abode  with  Isabel,  now  a  nun,  in  the  coo' 
StiBride.  In  this  retreat,  days  and  months  and  years  had 
away  in  calm  seclusion,  when  news  is  brought  to  the  cc 
l^at  Bruce  had  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotbnd  from  the 
<rf  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  Stirling  castle,  the  go 
of  which  had  entered  into  a  stipulation  for  surrendering  tl 
ress  committed  to  his  charge,  unless,  by  a  day  fixed  upc 
English  should  raise  the  siege.  On  the  morning  after  tb< 
arrived,  Isabel  takes  an  opportunity  of  informing  Edith,  thi 
must  part.  By  the  death  and  flight  of  her  kindred,  it  seen 
Edith  was  now  heiress  to  all  the  lands  of  the  house  of  Lor 
Bruce,  being  naturally  desirous  of  preventing  so  powerfo 
from  devolving  upon  any  person  of  equivocal  fidelity,  pr 
renewing  the  long-suspended  treaty  of  marriage  betwe 
houses  of  Lorn  and  Clan-Colla.  In  this  politic  wish,  the  ki 
still  farther  confirmed,  by  having  observed,  that  since  the  hi 
Konald  had  been  closed  on  the  side  of  Isabel,  he  had  gn 
become  sensible  of  the  merits  of  Edith,  and  penitent  for  tl 
elfy,or  at  least  for  the  imprudence,  of  his  former  conduct  t 
her.  Under  these  circumstances  Bruce  had  dispatched  a  o 
ger,  acquainting  Isabel  with  the  prosperous  state  of  his 
md  requesting  her  to  send  Edith  to  him  under  the  protec 
a  knight  whom  he  had  directed  to  take  charge  of  her.  The 
of  Lorn'  of  course  makes  many  coy  excuses ;  (as  well  she 
for  the  transaction  was  not  remarkable  for  its  delicacy ;)  tl 
all,  however,  overruled  by  the  kind  persuasion  of  Isabel,  anc 
j^aliy  sets  out,  equipped  in  male  attire,  in  order  that  sf 
liam  an  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  Ronald's  n 
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t*at  tbe  camp  of  Bruoe  on  the  ere  of  tfiebaMlife  iffiilbi^,. 
which  18  described  with  eoasiderohkrBMiJ^ 
pessary  to  relate:  as  soon ^aa  the  ibottaftklM^r^mMaik 
^  orders  for  the  celej>ratioa  of  th«  iiiiiitiali|rflMlMJlM 
ever  soiemnized  it  is  impossible  to  siy^i  aft iiiififitflU 
tainly  have  forbidden  the  banns;  beaaaB€#lUtbini|)M4iia 
e  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  mighiaot  i»ii»qit4OTrtfti 
I  of  £dith^  yet  how  snch  a  cii)Qnni8tanceifaMi^|)i4il^ 
aistance  of  aninterviewyConld:haw4X«iMdM0M4|btill^ 
lonald^  is  altogether  inconceivable*  rHft;mpsfe-lMltip^ 
arry  her^merely  from compassionyOifoiitheiMilintiflbWfe 
lands^  and  upon  either  supposilnayitviMiU'hjvr^lomH 
1  the  delicacy  of  Edilh  to  refnse  Us-proflbredtJhwiAictl 
ui  outline  of  the  story  upon  which  die  pO€tniwftif<flWk 
;  and  in  whatever  point  o£  vtewriit  hm  Majrj^jwlyjtllft^ 
eference  to  the  incidents  it <H>ntaiiui;iPf ^mpjiigfffi||ifcf]| 
carried  on>  we  think thatow kas ir akirfilf AilmJlWib 
terest  and  curiosity  of  the  render  oonU  Jirlt,fMllS|b4MIII^ 
ived.  Of  the  characters*  We  cannot  ssyi  ipigH tjith^gt 
iceived  with  any  great  d^ee  ^ftmgiMlJili^  QOn^lfg 
ii  any  particular  spirit..  Neithei  avtt'^WfrrdiififMfe^.i^ 
th  minuteness  the  incidents  o£»tfae  afcory*»ib»l>PiIqwii| 
the  whole  poem^  considertng^il  aa«/aaii»liiit^f(4«ll|  W 
ipon  wrong  principles^  '  .  ki  -» i.»-'s.»;t'>  uhA  ririjrfw  kj 
f  is  obviously  composed  xif  two  independent  fkrtlflOlik 
[i  each  other  merely  by  tbei^aecidenlttl  dMfOilini<at||itJi 
i  place.  The  liberation  x>f  ScotkuBdL  bjiBcMCI  bfiMi^ 
ny  more  connection  with  the  lo veifr mfe itoifcJkt  jsuyi A^fk 
>rn,  than  with  those  of  Dido  and  'iSnitta»p>-tUMr.iav0fW||. 
ceive  any  possible  motive  which  sfaonklibaEVOtiivhMMA' 
0  weave  them  as  he  has  done  into;  tlM  aMH)«M!<4in^ 
desire  of  combining  tbe  advanlag^iOf  JO  btil<Wfil» 
we  may  call^  for  want  of  a&  appro^nsAoffOtdk^MMIlMrlf 
;  an  attempt  which  we  feel  ai8nredib0iiQfli«iMfir0|i}flf 
had  he  duly  weighed  the  veiy  differanA^^rinnifleftMpiOll 
e  dissimilar  sorts  of  poetry  ageioiMideAi^SPhiaiiijittwibrf 
irhich  we  cannot  now  expatiato;  we  mayL-heiMiavilfv^blr^ 
to  engraft  a  domestic  episode  upon  an>^beiqifgjj  acibti 
!ry  different  thing  from  eograftiogmii  jtwwjfli^ 
nestic  subject.  When  the  leading  t>t:;)ciJrA^e&0j|ii^VMfe 
it  his  reader  in  some  great  historical ionMUKipl^'M 
ly  be  brought  about  by  the: agency »irftAlidiiii<Hlllitl  0& 
impossible  to  suppose,  butthatcan  Abti Lff i(§1f •llfl9f'!4M 
frequent  occasions  musft  arise i>iiwfykAiJlbtiini»l4wJt^ 
:ion  to  sympathise  with  tbeia  |^aHiiii^iiiiiW»ig|  fjJMJB 
however^  are  only  incidenti^^  Mefiehftilj^gttfeilllf 
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cf  the  pbeni^  and  in  thra  case^  when  tfiey  do  oddtar^'^cf  JTeelitiiA  ^^ 
iMiich  they  will  excite^  merely  pass  through  the  i676d,  Wi^  ^ 
heating  the  itnaginatioD,  or  greatly  disturbing  Ae  cikKdy!l]^^&  I 
which  H  still  loc£s  forward  to  the  general  catastrophteJ  Biit^M  ^ 
t)ie  interest  of  a  poem  is  principally  founded  upon  tfaife  fofHAUft  ' 
of  individuals— •a^i  all  novels  aua  romances,  whether  in  p^ose'dr  ^• 
verse,  ought  to  be — nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  we  'citillc^i  ^' 
either  to  prudence  or  propriety,  than  to  attach  those  fortunes  Is 
the  fate  of  states  and  empires ;  because,  when  the  imagiipatibojji  ^ 
filled  with  great  events,  we  are  always  apt  to  calculate  thidgsu  • 
the  gross,  and,  as  common  experience  shews,  to  estimate'  the 
-value  of  particular  interests,  not  by  themselves,  but  with  refe;*! 
Tence  to  the  importance  which  they  possess,  as  items  in  the  dm 
^account    Thus,  had  Mr  Scott  introduced  the  lov^  of  Ronlyd 
•and  the  Maid  of  Lorn  as  an  episode  of  an  epic  poettt  njM AlUb 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  its  want  of  connedtiott'iriih 
the  main  action  might  have  been  excused  in  favonr  of -its  iVI^ 
flio  merit;  but  by  a  great  singularity  of  judgmeht,  he  bits  inW- 
duced  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrn  as  an  episode  in  thfe  lovtM*4f 
•Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn.    To  say  nothing  of  the  obti&b 
ipreposterousness  of  such  a  design,  abstractedly  eoniadeMd,;tite 
•effect  of  it  has,  we  think,  decidedly  been  to  destray  that ititMIt 
•which  either  of  them  might  separately  have  created  ;<'dlr if  Mf 
interest  remain  respecting  the  fate  of  the  ill-requited  fidithjiw 
•because  at  no  moment  of  the  poem  do  we  feel  the  sl{ghtlSSt.i^ 
gree  of  it,  respecting  the  enterprise  of  Bruce.  "* '  i«*""« 

'  We  have  now  put  our  readers  in  possession  both  Of  ihe-Mlfj 
upon  which  the  poem  is  built,  and  of  our  opitireM  te^'IOitt! 
merits.  The  many  beautiful  passages  which  we  bav6  MtnubM 
from  it,  combined  with  the  brief  remarks  subjoined  WMift 
Oanto*,  will  sufficiently  shew,  that  although  the  ^iiorA^bpikt 
Isles'  is  not  likely  to  add  very  much  to  tne  repttatiMi^<€f^llr 
Scott,  yet  this  must  be  imputed  rather  to  the  greatileMr'<rf^4il 
previous  reputation  than  to  the  absolute  inferiority oPttf^toMs 
itself.  Unfortunately,  its  merits  are  merely  incidetital,''ti4lilb^lb 
•defects  are  mixed  up  with  the  very  elements  of  the  pblittij'(>>8lt 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr  Scott  to  write  with  taareiMM^'ke 
4iie  subject  what  it  will,  (and  he  could  not  easily  hiive^ebioiia 
one  more  impracticable,)  he  impresses  upon  whatetetsdttiwfte 
describes  so  much  movement  and  activity — he  infuses  iflM^Ms 
narrative  such  a  flow  of  life,  and,  if  we  may  so  expreM  eurseMli^ 
of  animal  spirits,  that  without  satisfying  the  judgment;  oi'fctmktf 
the  feelings,  or  elevating  the  mind,  or  even  very  greatly  interMllK 
the  curiosity,  he  is  still  able  to  seize  upon,  and> ;  4t  wer«>/jen- 
iarate  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  in  a  mai  rnritljtihdMlkk 
4Tuly  unaccountable.  This  quality  Mr  Scott  p  ses  in  an  admi- 
rable 
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able  degree ;  and  supposing  that  he  had  do  other  object  in  tiew 
ffdn  to  convince  tlie  world  of  the  great  poetical  powers  with 
mich  he  is  gifted,  the  poem  before  as  would  be  quite  sufficieiit 
[ipr  bis  purpose.  But  this  is  of  very  inferior  importance  to  th# 
^blic  ;  what  they  want  is  a  good  poem,  and,  as  experience  btt 
(bewn,  this  can  only  be  constructed  upon  a  solid  foand^tioii  of 
teste  and  judgment  and  meditation* 


^HT.  I[.     Travels  in  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  Itefueti  of 
tke  Missionary  Society,   By  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  lyings'- 
'  'land  Chapel.     London.  1815. 

XX7E  shall  not  be  classed  among  those  who  aflect  to  despise  or 
**'Vw  ridiculethelaboursof  themissionaries;  though  we  may  some* 
jtimes  have  felt  it  necessary  to  hint  at  their  failingSt  To  the  Bap- 
rfist  missionaries  of  India  and  China,  the  EuropeaO  world  is  indebl-* 
jud,  io  no  small  degree,  for  the  extension  of  its  knowledge  of  ori-^ 
OBiiial  literature :  the  philological  labours  of  Careyand  Marshmaa, 
land  tlie  translations  of  Ward  and  Morisoui  must  always  be  cowi- 
Hiered  as  valuable  monuments  of  great  talent  and  perseveranoe 
•^et  uselessly  applied.-  On  the  literary  works  of  men  like  these, 
ja^lf-taught  and  unpatronized,  criticism  would  beemfdoyed  with 
vSM  ill  grace,  by  dwelling  on  every  little  violation  of  taste  in  cek»- 
;:|Nisitiony  or  fault  of  expression ;  or  by  refusing  to  pardon  any  want 
.«f  judgment  in  the  selection  of  materials*  To  the  Moravian;  mis* 
sionaries^  a  considerable  share  of  merits  though  of  a  different 
yfciad  is  also  due.  Waving  all  pretensions  to  Uterature,  fheir 
i'Svowed  object  is^  first  to  make  the  savaue  sensible  of  the  benefits 
Hto  be  derived  from  the  useful  arts  of  civilized  Ufe ;  and  afterwards 
tila  instil  into  his  mind  the  divme  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
^iA'  third  kind  of  merit,  varying  in  its  nature  and  degree  frou»  ef- 
ilher  of  the  former,  is  likewise  due  to  the  Evangelical  missionaries, 
} who  seem  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of '  preach* 
liag  Christ  and  Him  crucified.'  Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Camp- 
khSl  rates  the  services  of  these  Gospel  missionaries  too  high  in 
;ciaiming  for  them  '  the  merit  of  philanthropy,  and  a  most  exalted 
idisplay  of  the  power  of  Cnristian  principles,  when  they  consent 
io  leave  European  society  and  retire  to  a  gloomy  wilderness,  iik# 
^that  of  southern  Africa,  merely  to  do  good  to  its  scattered  and 
Miiserable  inhabitants,  from  love  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  soulsof 
«ien/  Cold  and  fastidious  indeed  must  the  heart  of  him  be,  who 
•oan  witness  unmoved  the  personal  dangers  and  privations  of  every 
vkind  to  which  these  Evangelical  preachers  voluntarily  surrender 
themselves,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  the  lowest  o£  tb^ 
btfmao  species  ia  '  the  one  thing  needful/  li  weif  tabe  wUied, 
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at  the  safue  iime,  that  their  zeiil  was  tempered  wUb  a  liit1e:moii  |i! 
o{\9pt\dly  wisdom  and  human  prudence  than  they  ^CMDeUmeMXt 
bibit.  JBul.th^se  are  qualities  which  the  present  publicaliflili 
among  many  Qlhers,  gives  us  reason  to  suspect  are  not  alwaysiti 
he  found  even  among  the  directors  of  the  mission^y  aod  can^basif 
)y  tlierefore  be  expected  in  their  instruments.  ,   ..      .<  ti 

The  death  of  Doctor  Vander  Kemp,  who  superinteockd  tbe  h 
African  missions^  and  of  whom  we  gave  a  brief  account  104)11 
review  of  Lichtcnstein'sTravels>  made  it  expedient  in  the  0|VQia|i 
of  the  directors,  •  ^t 

^  To  request  one'of  their  own  hody,  the  Reverend  John  Canipbitt. 
to  visit  the  country,  personally  to  inspect  the  difibrent  settlemeottyiAi 
to  establish  sudi  regulations,  in  ooDcurr^nce  with  Mr.  Rend,  and  ttl 
Qth&f  nussionaries,  as  miffbt  be  most  conducive  to  the  atlaiiimenfttf 
the  great  ei^d  proposed — ^the  conversion  of  the  headien,  keeping  i^i^iiqi' 
at  tne  same  time  the  promotion  of  their  civilization.'— (./l£bi^«  F*.^ii: 

. .  Such  readers  of  Mr.  CampbelTs  book  as  may  be  led  to^lqMM 
yomethmg  more  than  *  the  conversion  of  the  heathen/ •iwUl' Ml 


covsider  the  directors  to  have  made  the  most  happy  cboice  of'i 
miaister*    From  his  own  narrative  we  have  not  been  able  toriSi^ 
paver  that  he  used  any  exertions,  or  indeed  possessed  any  veaaiMtt 
ibi  .promoting  the  secondary  object  of  his  mission-^'  tbaoffiiW 
tion  of  .the  native  Africans.'     We  are  not  sure,  indeed^^tha^bii 
talents  at  all  suited  the  first  and  main  object  of  tbe;Miotel5F.»iU 
seems  to  ns  to  want  zeal,  which  we  always  understood  to'te  Hi 
indispensable  ingredient  in  a  Gospel  missionary;    On  hisinifli 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  November,  the  springs  olB  the 
yeiur^  he  suffers  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  journey  inta  llw  * 
ititarior,  '  tili  the  udtry  summer  months  should  be  otje^,  «» liiviMtfl 
atitution  had  been  weakened  by  the  tropkalktuit^'^irooieaikuH 
on  a  passage  to  the  Cape !  In  the  interim,  he  prepares  oiaiMlfW 
^  short  journies' — little  jaunts  of  pleasure,  from  toe  Cape  toiiw 
lenbosch<— to  the  Paarl — to  Darkenstein*«to  Groene-Ktoef^aii 
on  the  13th  of  February,  the  most  sultry  oj  the  smwimet  MiailAi>4l 
sets  out  on  his  tour.    This  however  is  no  affair  af 'ua«s-;ob«««ii(l 
really  did  expect  that  he  would  have  employed  the  fonranoDliiMa 
the  passage,  and  the  three  thus  spent  at  the  Cape,  in  aeqnM^f 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  wbidi  ia.tha  kejjult 
those  of  the  people  whom  he  wan  proceeding  toconvertf— -nJiloaMl ' 
thing — even  after  a  nine  months  journey,  with  compaBifM  nk^  j 
spoke  httle  else  than  Dutch,  he  cannot  give  ns  a  word  of  ItaiV ' 
rectly ;  and  we  fear,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  waoy  Mi» 
moos  which  he  preached  to  the  Dutch,  and  Hottentots»'and:OBi# 
nas,  and  Boosfauanas,  and  Numaquas,  may>  accord  ng  taVmeM' 
account,  be  set  down  as  vox etpreUna  nihiL    ^i    ^m^i^mp  \ 

■   ■'■  i  ■-.■'.  J''m^'^ 
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fte^  *  through  two  interpreters  to  the  Goraoas.  Whien  I  hisd  spoken 
KMintence  in  English^  Mr.  Anderson  repeated  it  in  Dutch,  and  a 
cbird  person  in  the  Corana  tongue.  The  Corana  interpreter  stood 
itith'  hid  coat  ofF^  and  seemed  fatigued  by  speaking  so  often/  III 
fMPeacbing  to  the  Booshuanas,  the  sermon  had  a  fourth  transfu^ 
lion  to  undergo.  .. 

"^  Another  objection  to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  evident 
ibaence  of  every  qualification  with  which,  in  these  days,  a  traveller 
L»  expected  to  be  gifted.  The  most  common  objects  of  nature  he 
fa  either  unacquaiuted  with,  or  affects  to  consider  as  beneiath  hii 
poiice  ;  and  the  reader  who  looks  for  information  as  to  the  na- 
tosa)  history  or  the  geography  of  that  part  of  south  Africa,  hither^ 
H^  but  little  travelled  by  Europeans,  will  meet  with  disappoint* 
pient ;  false  nomenclature,  and  va^ue  and  confused  descriptioof^ 
Dre  all  he  is  to  expect.  In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  it 
•is  right  to  state  that  we  believe  his  veracity  to  be  unquestionable  ; 
fpdj.that  there  are  in  his  book  traits  of  character  and  insulaled 
fects  which,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  stamp  a  certain  value  iipo#ii 
HVW  as  a  book  of  travels — of  its  other  merits  we  must  leave Ibe 
Missionary  journals  to  speak ;  but  we  would  by  all  means  recoill^ 

Send  to  the  society  to  leave  out,  in  the  next  edition,  that  hidipoas^ 
lirlengtli  portrait  of  Mr.  Campbell,  which  we  woold  fain  hope 
ImwBA  no  resemblance  to  the  original :  for  though  we  mean  not 
Miprofess  ourselves  disciples  of  Lavater,  we  donotthiAk  that,  m 
ibechoice  of  persons  to  deal  with  savages,  personal  qualificatioiit 
||«i  altogether  to  be  disregarded. 

<>:Tbe  expedition,  which  on  the  ISth  February  left  Cape  tow^^ 

aoaaisted  of  two  waggons,  one  drawn  by  twelve,  the  other  by 

fwurteen  oxen;  two  drivers,  Cupido,  a  converted  Hottentot  and  a 

pceacberof  the  Gospel,  and  Britannia,  a  Gonaqua;  two  Hotten^ 

tot  QX^leaders,  John  and  Michael;  and  two  Hottentot-ladies,. Eir*- 

lUietli  -and  Sarah^  who  were  hired  in  the  capacities  of  cook  aud 

;  Maher-woman.    We  find  but  few  occurrences  worthy  of  notice 

=  Airing  the  first  eighteen  days.   They  killed  a  grey  serpent '  which 

I  ikone  in  tiiedark,  and  emitted  a  rattling  sound,  evidently  intend^ 

I  -Ml  bji  Providence  to  warn  people  of  its  approach'— «they  found 

F  diella  of.  the  land-tortoise  which  had  lately  been  killed  by  the 

I  €row,  '  who  raises  them  into  the  air,  when  she  lets  them  fall, 

fiiiber  upon  stones  or  hard  ground,  by  which  their  shells  are  bro* 

kimk^  and  they  become  an  easy  prey ;'  they  caught  a  scorpion,  and 

tasrounded  him  with  fire  to  put  to  the  proof  the  vulgar  opinion 

Ibat  so  circumstanced  be  would  sling  himself  to  death ;  '  but  it 

llied  as  quietly  as  any  other  animal,  only  darting  its  sting  from  if, 

10  if  to  oppose  any  ordinary  assailant;'  and  they  saw  another  ani* 

anal.  *  noaeaibling  an  animaiei)  .piece  of  straw,  ^bich  the  boon 

oaUed  the  Hottentots'  god*'  These  and  a  few  similar  observations, 

with 
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with  some  Iiair-brcad^Ii  escapes  from  ruffged  rock«,  precipice 
deep  rivers;  an  occasional  sermon  in  Dutcii  fromCopido^ 
profusion  of  moral  and  religious  reflections  on  the  scattere 
miserable  inhahitacts  of  the  wilderness^  make  npa  tolerabi; 
chapter,  at  the  end  of  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  New  S 
of  George  Town,  founded  by  Lord  Caledon* 

*  A  more  pleasant  situation  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  AfHcK.  It  at 
with  wood,  water,  and  majestic  scenery*  The  neighbouring  if 
extensive,  full  of  all  kinds  of  trees  belonging  to  the  climate,  ai 
ficient  to  supply  them  with  timber  for  a  thousand  years.  The  % 
is  good,  either  for  corn  or  pasture ;  there  is  plenty  of  clay  f(»r  o 
bricks,  and  abundance  of  lime  on  the  sea  snore,  which  is  only 
hours  distant.  The  Landrost's  house  is  building — ^the  prison  oi 
court-house  are  finished — the  Secretary's  and  some  other  hous 
nearly  finished — the  two  principal  streets  are  to  Cross  each  od 
right  angles,  and  the  churcli  is  to  stand  in  the  centrcf*  The  i 
will  be  WO  feet  wide ;  on  each  side  of  them  is  to  be  pldnted  a  i 
trees,  not  only  for  ornament,  but  for  defending  passengers  fre 
scorching  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun/ 

Lord  Caledon  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  colony  for  thisfi 
tempt  at  building  a  distant  town^  drawing  the  inhabitants 
tber^  and  creating  a  market  for  the  iutercbange  of  commo( 
Independent  of  local  conveniences,  the  situation,  is  judic 
chosen,  ll  is  midway  between  Zwelleodam,  and  Plettea 
)>ay>  in  that  choice  district  of  country  formerly  known  by  tkf 
of  Autoniequalandy  which  was  reserved  especially,  by  the 
government  for  rearing  and  supporting  its  numerous  hom 
oxen.  Why  it  had  not  before  been  settled,  and  why>E 
settlers  are  not  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  rich  and  exi 
tract  of  landy  well  wooded  and  well  watered^  that  atretchei 
the  sea  coast  of  the  colony  for  many  hundred  milesy  is  to'ui 
inexplicable.  The  discouragement  of  coloniail  population 
grading  to  the  age  we  live  in,  and  unworthy  of  that  liben 
duct  which  generally  distinguishes  the  British  governroen 

Here  Captain  Dik-kop,  (in  other  words,'  Captain  Thkl 
a  Hottentot  chief,  brought  about  sixty  of  his  people,  mos 
males,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  Cupido ;  after  wbich  the  pa 
sited  the  captain's  kraal.  A  very  old  man,  nearly  in  a  » 
nature,  welcomed  the  missionaries  with  lively  expressions 
and  gratitude— but,  on  being  asked  if  be  knew  any  thing  qI 
Christ,  he  replied,  '  I  know  no  more  about  any  thing  I 
beast.'  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  such  an  aosw 
rather  discouraging  ;  but  not  so  Mr.  Campbell.  ^  Cdnld 
.brought,'  says  he,  '  the  great  missionary  meetings  of  ike 
•of  May  to  this  kraal,  to  witness  the  scene  that  passed,  I^thiii 
would  have  thrown  ia  himdfuls  of  gold  to  lod  tbe  Vm 
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ii  till  the  directors  should  be  alamml  and  cry  ont^  Kke  Mo« 
It  the  Tabernade  in  the  mldernesSj  ''  Stop^  brethren,  yon: 
^[iving  more  thati  is  necessary."* 

lorn  George  Town  to  Bethelsdorp  little  occurred  worthy  of 
iecf>  beyond  the  usiuU  difiiculties  which  all  travellers  have  to 
OQQter  in  this  country  from  the  passage  of  rivers  and  rocky 
is  and  the  occasional  scarcity  of  fresh  water.  At  one  place, 
leGupido  was  preaching,  a  wolf  made  an  attack  on  two  cows, 
of  which  he  kiHed^  and  wounded  the  other.  We  have  alrea- 
•bserved  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  no  naturalist  ;•«'  the  difference 
lees^  flowers,  &c/  says  he,  ^  is  but  little;  in  a  week  or  so,  fo- 
ci trees  and  flowers  become  as  familiar  to  the  eye,  as  the^forze 
briar  bushes  are  to  Englishmen ;  nothing  but  the  unse.arch- 
Jchovah  can  fully  gratify-  man's  immortal  mind;*  and  al- 
ifi;h  he  confesses  that  '  he  derived  much  pleasure  from  the 
sTties  of  Africa — yet  he  would  rather  look  at  a  believer  ia 
laiban  a  mountain  of  crysialJ  With  professed  indifference 
le  works  of  creation^  we  need  not  be  inrprised  at  his  ^  seeing 
ly  beautiful  myrtles  growing  to  the  heignt  of  fifteen  of  twen- 
^et/  in  a  country  where  the  myrtle  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  f 
are  disposed  to  give  him  more  credit  for  sagacity  in  dlstin* 
ihing  the  merits  of  the  human  character;  and  are  most  wil* 
(we  speak  from  experience)  to  bear  testimony  to  his  good 
lion  ot  the  Hottentots.  ^  I  think  (he  says)  the  Hottentot's 
d  is  better  cultivated  than  the  minds  of  many  in  the  lowest 
» in  London  ;  and  I  should  expect  to  be  much  better  served, 
to  be  more  safe  in  travelling  with  twenty  Hottentots^  than 
I  iwent}'  Europeans/  We  verily  believe  that  there  is  not  on 
face  of  the  eartii  a  more  faithful,  attached  creature  than  a 
tentoty  nor  a  race  of  men  possessed  of  quicker  natural  ta* 
i«-*but^  as  a  nation,  they  may  almost  be  considered  as  extinct* 
n  the  20th  March  the  party  arrived  at  Bethelsdorp,  where, 
-  a  good  deal  oF  [)renching,  and  assisting  at  a  love-feast,  which 
listed  of  a  cup  of  coflee  and  biscuit,  they  found  a  little  time 
lok  over  the  establishment.  From  the  account  here  given,  it 
IS  to  be  what  Lichtenstein  described  it  to  be, '  the  Beggar's 
ige ;'  but  this  author  has  been  roughly  handled  for  telling  the 
1^  and  especially  for  exposing  the  weakness  of  its  founder, 
lor  Vandcr  Kemp,  in  marrying  a  Hottentot,  or,  we  tather 
k,  a  slave,  woman,  in  his  old  age,  neglecting  his  person,  and 
ilattng  in  lilth  and  idleness.  Mr.  Campbell  says,  the  place  has 
i9erat)le  appearance ;  the  houses  are  mean,  and  many  of  them 
ti  into  ruins;  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  so  barren 
no  verdure  is  to  be  seen  near  them ;  neither  trees,  nor  shrubs, 
gardens  to  relieve  the  eye. 

FI{i4  thg  founder  of  Bethelsdorp  been  more  aware  of  the  import- 
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BXkqe  of  civilization,  there  might  at  least  have  been  mofe  evtemlq 
pearance  of  it  than  there  now  is.  He  seems  to  have  judffed  it  n^coifi 
rather  to  imitate  the  savage  m  appearance,  than  to  induce  the  javq 
to  imitate  him — perhaps,  considennghis  conduct  countenanced  by  wh 
Paul  says,  of  his  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  mkht^ 
some — the  Doctor  would  appear  in  public  without  hat»  stockmgg,  i 
ghoes,  and  probably  without  a  coat.' 

T()e  trutli  appears  to  be — that  having  violated  decency,  in.^ 
first  instance,  he  gradually  lost  all  sense  of  it^  and  deacended,  pQ 
haps  by  imperceptible  steps^  to  the  habits  of  the  savage  w^ 
whom  he  as<)ociated ;  and  we  confess  we  have  not  mpch  bo| 
from  the  exertions  of  his  coadjutor  and  successor  Mr.  Read,  v|| 
following  the  example  of  his  principal,  married  a  Hottentot  gii 
at  an  age  which,  in  this  country,  would  not  be  considereffi 
marriageable.  .      n 

From  Betiielsdorp,  the  mission  proceeded  in  an  leasterly  di^S 
tion,  through  that  part  of  the  country  formerly  kooi^n  by|| 
name  of  Zaurefeld,  or  the  Sour  Grass  Flain,  which  exieud^i^ 
the  Zwartkops  nearly  to  the  Great  Fish  river,  a  district  to  wbjd 
they  have  now  ^iven  the  name  of  Albany.  Here  ^  chain  of  ^1 
litarv  posts  has  been  established,  to  prevent  the  incursions -pf  A 
Caffres,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  use  is  pade  of.-^ 
country  by  the  colonists;  the  only  inhabitants  being,- at  eaifbgjiHJ 
a  subaltern,  with  a,  few  men,  generally  of  the  Hottentot  vcgioMl 
and  occasionally  a  straggling  party  of  Caffres  or  Hottentoftiw  Tb 
officers  were  mostly  Scotch  and  Hanoverians.  Mr^  CaQapbejJgetMi 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  they  passed  the  tima,  especially . at k 
observed  that  the  library  of  one  of  them  consisted  oalypifa^dil 
tionary  and  an  almanack,  with  which,  iiowever,  he  adds^  hei| 
peared  to  be  very  well  contented.  The  headrquarteqrs  aw,! 
Graham's  Town,  but  where  this  is  situated,  it  is  impossible,  eitiM 
from  Mr.  Campbell's  description,  or  from  hi^  miserable  map,! 
which  it  is  not  inserted,  to  determine.  From  Graham's  Towi 
however,  they  directed  their  course  nortb*westerIy,  towards G|B) 
Reynet.  On  the  way  they  visited  Captain  Andrews  on  tbe.FH 
river,  whose  house  and  whole  establishment  formed  aremarkab 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Dutch  boors  in  the  vicinity.  Tbougbd 
best  house  in  the  whole  district  of  Albany,  it  was  built  by  binsfi 
and  the  Hottentots  whom  he  instructed  :  he  had  an  excellent g| 
den,  watered  by  an  engine,  which  raised  the  water  thirty  feeto 
of  the  river ;  this  engine,  we  suppose,  was  the  wheel  ol  the  Cii 
nese,  with  scoops  or  buckets  appended  to  its  circumference :,  ti 
boors  gaped  at  it  with  astonishment,  but  when  he  offered  to  ki 
the  water  of  two  good  springs  to  the  grounds  of  one.of.tt)ef^pi| 
pie,  provided  1^  would  soW  grain,  he  said  it  was  top  iquc^^iiJ^ 
ne  could  purchase  flour  at  five  days' journey !  HereMrtCampb 
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lerved  an  ant-hill  of  a  larger  size  than  we  had  apprehended  they 
#' reached  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  it  was  about  five  feet  high, 
I  twelve  in  circumference.  With  these  hills  (from  two  to  three 
llhigh^  and  about  two  feet  diameter)  whole  plains  are  studded. 
iCj  are  encrustied  with  a  clajey  substance^  as  hard  almost  as 
4[ie ;  internally  they  are  composed  of  a  dark*brown  substance, 
e  indurated  peat^  which  makes  an  excellent  fiiel ;  and  by  per- 
trting  the  side  and  setting  fire  to  the  interior^  the  boors  have 
•iMiee  an  excellent  oven  to  bake  their  breads  or  roast  tHeif  mut* 
i^when  travelling  over  the  deserts.  The  activity  df  the  insect 
freases  probably  with  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  here  they  some^ 
kft  work  their  way  into  a  boor's  house,  and  devour  the  multi- 
Kdqs  contents  of  the  great  family  chest ;  but  on  the  east  coast 
Wrica,  about  Congo  and  Bemba,  if  we  may  believe  Fathef 
■rli,  they  make  no  ceremony  of  eating  up  a  whole  ox  in  the 
inie  of  a  night ;  indeed  he  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  frooi 
ftig^  devoured  :  the  ants,  he  says,  having  '  broke  loose,  poured 
k  a  torrent  into  his  house,  and  before  ne  could  get  out,  weie 
'Wy  half  a  foot  deep  upon  the  floor.  ' 

the  bees  frequently  drive  out  the  ants  and  take  possession  of 
ir  habitations.  In  those  cells,  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or 
liow  trees,  the  boors  employ  the  Hottentots  to  seek  for  honey : 
this,  indeed,  the  Hottentots  enjoy  the  monopoly,  having  per- 
Ued  the  colonists,  that  in  every  nest  a  certain  moth  is  engen- 
^  whose  bite  is  mortal.  A  specimenof  this  nioth  was  brought 
England  as  a  most  extraordinary  curiosity ;  on  examination, 
i^ever,  it  was  found  to  be  only  a  species  of  phalasna,  already 
n  known  under  the  name  of  the  deatKs'head  moth* 
During  their  stay  at  Graaf  Reynet,  they  had  a  great  many 
ictings  for  preaching  and  prayer.  Here  Cupido  and  Boozak, 
s  two  converted  Hottentots,  also '  addressed  the  heathen/  Our 
tders,  perhaps,  may  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  a  Hottentot  ser- 
\n. 

'  At  eleven  A.  M.  Cupido  preached.  He  spoke  of  every  thing  pro* 
lliiig  from  God :  he  asked  *'  Who  made  the  trees  ?  You  will  say  they^ 
He  from  other  trees.  Well  then,  who  made  the  first  tree  ?  It  coidd 
\  be  man,  or  he  would  be  able  to  make  them  still ;  but  it  is  bejrond 
\  powa:  of  man  to  make  a  tree ;  it  must  be  God.*' ' 

Boozak  was  equally  eloquent,  but  in  somewhat  better  taste. 

:  B^ore  the  missionaries  came  to  us,  we  were  as  ignorant  of  every 
Djg  as  vou  now  are.  I  thought  then  I  was  ^he  same  as  a  beast ;  that 
en  I  med  there  would  be  an  end  of  me ;  but  after  he9ring  them,  X 
lAd  I  had  a  soul  that  must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever.  Then  I 
iBixie  afraid  to  die.  I  was  afraid  to  take  a  jpm  into  my  hand*  lest  it 
Udd  kill  me,  or  to  meet  a  serpent  lest'it  dioold  bite  me.  I  was  afraid 

■■■■■'     '  '■  Aea 
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then  to  go  to  the  hill  to  hunt  lions  or  elephants  lest  tbey  ihodd  c 
me.  But  when  I  heard  of  the  Son  of  God  having  oonw  into  tfce 
to  die  for  sinners,  all  that  fear  went  away.  I  took  my  gun  nan 
without  fear  of  death  went  to  hunt  lions,  and  tigecs,  and  3b§ 
You  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  be  taught  the  same  things 

On  anotlier  occasion  Cupido  rose  into  a  higher  strain  o 
quence. 

*  He  illustrated,'  says  Mr  Campbell,  *  the  immortality  oTthis « 
alluding  to  the  serpent,  who,  by  going  between  the  two  l^randu 
busli  which  pren  a&ainst  eadi  other,  strips  himsdf  once  a  Year 
skin*  '*  When  we  nnd  the  skin,''  said  he,  **  we  do  not  call  it  ti 
pent ;  no,  it  is  only  the  skin ;  neither  do  we  say,  the  serpent  if 
no,  fbr  we  know  he  is  alive,  and  has  only  cast  his  sldn."— The  i 
he  compared  to  the  soul,  and  the  skin  to  the  body  of  tbe  man.' 

Leaving  Graaf  Reynet  for  the  Saeuwberg,  and  pirocc 
across  the  Bocbimans,  or  Bushman  country,  they  arrived  ai 
among  game  of  the  higher  class — elks  and  zebras,  gnoqs,  qoi 
and  hippopotami ;  lions,  too,  figure  in  almost  every  .page< 
have  met  with  no  African  traveller,  ancient  or  modeyn,  wt 
had  the  good  lu(*k  to  fall  in  with  such  multitudes  of  thes 
mals,  as  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  party.  A  boor  of  Graaf  B 
bad  shot  a  male  lion,  on  which  his  mate  sprang  froQi  hei 
dashed  tb^  murderer  to  the  ground  with  a  itroj(e  of  herpiii 
was  proceeding  to  tear  bim  in  pieces,  wben  thebrotber  € 
inau  levelled  his  musket,  apd  shot  hex  through  the  throsi 
not  before  she  had  dreadfully  lacerated  her  intended  vict^ii 
skin  of  the  dead  lion,  with  its  black  and  shaggy  mantit  oif  t 
inches  long,  had  a  terrific  appearance  to  Mr.  Qunpbell;  t 
b^d  pow  to  epcounter  living  lions.  Indeed  the  party  had  tto 
cceded  far  in  ibe  Sneuwberg  before  the  alarm  was  gimi  o 
lions  being  clqse  upon  them  in  a  thicket.  Thirteen  of- 
therefore,  advanced  with  loaded  muskets  within  fifty  yardt i 
spot,  and  poured  in  a  volley  of  balls,  when  one  of  these  tt 
made  off,  apparently  woupdedj  but  the  other,  a  feqaajCuV 
disabled,,  as  to  be  killed  by  a'second  fire.  Herp  they  balh 
tlie  night;  4pd  while  at  supper,  discoursing  of  lions  am 
hunters,  were  assailed  by  a  terrible  roaring  of  one  of  these 
tures,  behind  the  tent,  which  they  concluded  to  be  the  mal 
in  search  of  bi^  mule,  l^he  boors  informed  Mr.  Gampbel 
the  Bushmen  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  children  1 
tionsy  to  preserve  themselves,  which  has  thus  given  them  a 
for  human  flesh,  especially  that  of  Bushmen ;  so  marked,  is 
vas  ibis  predilection  stated  to  be,  that  if  a  white  man  and  « . 
roan  were  together,  and  met  a  hungry  lion,  he  would  at  onci 
the  preference  \o  the  latter.  Pigaletta  has  recorded*  tbe 
preference  of  tigers  on  the  west  coast^  for  blacks  to  wliiteik 
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^im  iqdjeed  >eem  to  «gree»  that  a  lipo  will  at  all  times  select  s 
DteQlot  from  among  the  boors^  or  make,  bis  way  tbrough  # 
pie  herd  of  cattle  to  get  at  liim ;  and  in  this  he  shews  both 
llte^and  judgment.  The  boors  and  quadrupeds  would  require  to 
niicased,  or  stripped  of  their  clothes^  hair,  and  wool ;  but  a 
|ittentot  is  not  only  ready  plucked,  but  larded.  There  is  a  sto* 
told  by  Barrow  of  the  perseverance  of  a  lion  in  waiting  at  \\\6 
pit  of  a  tree  for  a  Hottentot,  who  (lad  fled  to  it  for  protection. 
ft  Campbell  has  a  story  of  the  same  kind;  only  his  lion  and 
ptjlentot  both  fell  asleep,  when  the  latter  tumbled^ out  of  the 
If  upon  the  former,  which  so  astonished  the  royal  brute,  that 
^iook  to  his  heels,  leaving  the  Hottentot  master  of  the  field, 
^  crossing  the  Sneuwberg,  they  visited  a  deep  cavern,  form* 
j-by  rocks,  whose  roof  resembled  that  of '  a  cathedral  in  minia* 
•V  within  it  they  observed  hundreds  of  bats  hanging  by  their 
so  cloiie  together,  that  at  first  sight  they  appeared  like  car* 
ork  on  the  roof;  their  duqg  lay  in*  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
leg  de^p.  The  only  other  curiosity  that  the  Snowy  Mounr 
aHbrded  them  was,  ^  a  Bush  woman  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
only  measured  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  knew  no  mora 
t  iGfod  than  the  very  cattle/ 

%'f  Bushman's  country,' which^  they  bad  now  to  pass,  is  a 
.desert,  between  the  confines  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  the 
ge  or  Great  River.  In  crossing  it  they  were  aecosted  by  s 
iman's  family,  consisting  of  three  men,  a  woman,  and  a  child* 
nearly  at  the  same  time  they  encountered  a  couple. of  lions; 
^\if  latter  walked  away  without  molesting  them«  None  of  tha 
ans  had  any  name,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  except  the  father, 
^ey  called  in  their  language  Old  Boy.  He  advised  the 
tQ  wash  her  face,  having  observed  it  to  be  extremely  dirty, 
IH^.she  declined  the  operation,  with  a  significant  shake  of  tlie 
it4\i  &pd  the  FJottentots  explained  to  him  that  their  coqntryr 
ISn^jikecl  the  dirt,  because  it  kept  them  warm.  Their  food  coa*' 
lied  of  a  bulbous  root,  which,  when  roasted,  had  the  taste  of  a 
ll^ut..  Mr.  Campbell  calls  it  ounches  {funics,  we  presume^  liiUe 
IjlQijP,  ttie  iris  edulis\.  In  summer  they  lay  in  a  stock  of  locusts, 
9f!Cii  are  dried  and  pounded  into  powder.  Soon  after  this  in-' 
^jeifj  while  chafing  a  ilock  of  elks,  they  saw  no  less  than^Ve 
l^'iii  qne  group,  who,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  ran  away 
^(j[ffih\y  as  t^ie  elks ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  «gain  saw 
P^^iions , together ;  but,  excepting  these,  neither  beast  nor  bii<l 
jf bote  day.  '  It  appeared,'  says  Mr.  Campbell, '  to  be  a  land 
|(;ea  t^y  every  creature,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water/ 
e  next  day,  however,  they  again  fell  in  with  thren  lions,  pur- 
felULa  herd  of  quacbas^  which  fled  towards  their  ad vaQced  party ; 
*r.  /  ibej! 
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they  thought  proper  therefore  to  face  aboot,  and  make  fi 
waggons^  the  lions  following  in  full  chase ;  but  passing  the 
gons  they  gave  them  no  further  disturbance.  Off  tlie  sucoe 
day  the  parly  crossed  a  plain,  on  which  was  a  lake  oFsocb  e 
that  Mr.  Campbell  says,  it  was  the  first  he  had  seen  in  five  m 
travel  that  deserved  the  name,  but  the  water  was  salt.  The 
abounded  with  game,  particularly  with  various  kinds  oF  buc 
which  they  shot  nine ;  also  one  quacha  and  one  ostrich.  Inl 
days  they  had  accomplished  the  passage  of  this  dreary  des 
a  part  of  the  journey  which  Mr.  Cfampb«ll  thinks  might  imvi 
fetal  to  the  expedition,  had  not  a  copious  rain  fallen  ;'  ibr^ 
wise,  it  was  ascertained,  they  would  have  met  with  nothiBK 
scanty  supply  of  brackish  water,  and  that  only  twice'  in  th 
seven  days,  and  very  little  either  of  water  or  grass  during  the 
five.  The  sight  of  the  Great  River  was  therefore  mostaceej 
to  man  and  beast,  and  both  cattle  and  men  rushed  towardsi 
the  greatest  eagerness.  '  Neither  the  thickets  with  which  its 
were  covered,  nor  the  steepness  of  its  sides,  seemed  any  in 
ment  to  the  cattle;  they  pushed  heedlesslv  forward,  tiU 
mouths  reached  it,  when  thi  rapid  motion  of  every  tail  ind 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.' 

Here,  however,  it  was  not  fordable ;  but  after  travelling 
or  eight  days  alone  the  southern  bank,  in  an  ea&terly  din 
they  at  length  reached  a  ford.  Several  Hottentots,  whoresii 
the  opposite  side,  came  across  to  assist  them ;  these  peopfe  t 
oxen  in  the  waggons,  and  others  swam  on  '  woodem  koru$!  i 
before  them  the  loose  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  These  in 
horses  are  described  by  Mr.  Truter  as  logs  of  wood  froiS' 
eight  feet  in  length,  having  pegs  driven  into  the  aide  at 
inches  distance  from  one  of  the  ends.  On  one  of  thearlogli 
stretches  himself  at  full  length,  holding  fast  by  the  peg  wil 
hand,  whilstwith  the  other,  and  occasionally  with  hi%(ttA,'hm 
it  on  by  striking  the  watier,  as  in  the  act  of  swimmii^.  Tlf 
of  the  log,  which  goes  foremost,  is  held  obiiqudv  to  thrM 
in  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  by  which  it  is  pushed  0ct6k 
out  being  carried  far  down  with  the  current.  It  is  a  singib 
cuinstance,  that  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  river,(w(ii6kl 
known  for  at  least  60O  miles,)  the  Jianks  of  which  tteirfii 
by  sedentary  tribes  of  people,  who  have  abundance  of  daltf 
who  raise  pulse,  grain)  tobacco,  &c.  there  should  not'tetf 
boat  of  any  description  ;  and  it  is  the  more  so,  tu  tAIMMl 
there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  belt  of  wood^  in  aomid^tthi 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth.  One  wbnU*  'Wlfll 
the-jjiissionaries,  who  have  for  some  years  past  fJMVtiStd  Ml 
mcnts  at  no  great  distance  from:the  bank t^of  the  €>IUtgi^ 
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nld  have  so  far  administered  to  their  own  conv<>nience  and 
nfort,  as  to  have  contrived  some  sort  ot  rati,  or  roracie,  to 
Mp  ap  a  commanication  with  the  two  bduik». —  Ftie  Moravian! 
Mid  immediately  have  accumpiiBhed  it 
Along  day's  journey  brougiit  the  party  to  a  misncmary  sta- 
m^  called  alaar  water^  in  the  Briequa  or  Corana  country.  Mr* 
npbeli  calls  this  part  of  the  country  Griqualaiid,  and  the  na« 
[^  Griquas^  for  no  other  reasoq  that  we  can  discoverj  except 
1^  ii  was  the  residence  of  *  two  brotiiers  of  the  name  of  Grika^ 
10  some  years  ago  fled  from  the  colony^  in  consequence  of  ha* 
M  committed  forgery  ;  the  one  was  trodden  to  death  by  aa 
l^iant,  the  other  accompanied  Dr.  Cowan,  and  was  murdered 
pg  with  him/  The  name  of  the  two  brothers,  whose  story  is 
^  m  Mr  Triiter*s  Journal^  was  Kruger*  These  men  first  visited 
l^riequasj  and  succeeding  travellers  have  continued  the  ap« 
|)litton ;  but  none  of  them  have  told  us,  before  Mr.  Campbell, 
||| '  they  were  dressed  much  like  the  common  people  of  £ng- 
p.'  In  one  house  was  noticed  a  Dutch  quarto  Bible,  and  in 
|p others,  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Some  of  the  people  had 
Ipll  gardens,  in  which  were  pumpkins,  cabbages,  kidney  beans, 
|H)  tobacco,  millet ;  in  that  of  the  missionaries  were  potatoes, 
and  peach  trees,  with  a  few  vines ;  there  was  also  a  smith's 
I,  of  little  use,  as  there  was  nobody  to  instruct  the  natives* 
^^m  the  Briequas  the  party  directed  their  course  towards 
oo,  or,  as  Mr.  Campbell  chuses  to  call  it,  Lattakoo,  the 
ihcipal  town  of  the  Booshuanas.  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
}fai:fi  they  observed  four  or  five  lions  on  a  rising  ground,  who 
ifliily  turned  round  and  looked  at  them ;  but,  by  a  sort  of  tadt 
tipact,  neither  party  seemed  disposed  to  molest  the  other,  the 
H  jemainiug  stationary,  the  other  moving  forward.  On  this  oo- 
|ioD,  Mr.  Campbell  mentions  a  contrivance  of  one  of  the  party 
•hoot  a  lion*  by  placine  a  trap-guu  at  the  entrance  of  a  kraal ; 
l^atrivance,  (as  he  wiU  find  on  reading  Kolben)  known,  and 
letiaed  with  success,  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  colony, 

Sthe  name  of  a  stell^roer, 
thie  fourth  day  after  leaving  the  Great  River,  they  halted  at 
^ring  near  the  foot  of  the  Blink,  or  shining  mountain,  so  called 
MPBI  '  a  shining  stone,  resembling  the  leao  of  which  pencils  are. 
|g|je  ia  England,  and  which,  when  ground,  the  Boosbuanas  use 
^^r-powder.  It  also  contains  a  red  stone,  with  which  the 
l|bboiiriug  tribes  paint  their  bodies/  Mr.  Campbell  calls  this 
1^*^  a  kind  of  Mecca  to  surrounding  nations.'  With  a  lighted 
pdle  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Read  visited  this  powder-mine,  wa« 
Hg  half  up  the  leg  in  '  blaeL4ead  dust,'  (mica,  we  suspect,)  in 
p  subterranean  passage,  towards  tJ:ie  cenyUr^  uf.the  mouatain. 
?0Im  »u.  mo.  xkvi.  X  .'  Ike 
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<  The  arctied  roof  was  full  of  projecting  pieces  of  die  shknog 
and  large  caverns  appeared  on  each  side  as  we  advanced.  The  v 
one  place  appeared  curiously  carved,  as  if  the  work  of  art,  part  of 
we  were  able  to  reach.  On  touching  this  carved  work,  we  p^^ 
had  life,  and,  on  examination,  we  found  it  to  be  composed  of  a 
tude  of  bats,  hanging  asleep  from  the  roof  and  projecting  rocks  < 
sides  of  the  cave.  Moving  them  backwards  and  forwards,  neither  t 
nor  made  any  of  them  loose  their  hold  of  the  rock  on  wliidi  thej 
by  the  claws  of  their  hinder  legs,  but  holding  the  candlif  at  a  ml 
tance  under  one  of  them,  awoke  it,  when  it  flew  to  another  part 
cave.* 

Three  days  further  travelling  brought  them  to  the  Kro 
fountain,  or,  as  Mr.  Triiter  more  correctly,  we  doubt  not,  ci 
Kourmanna  fountain,  which  both  describe  as  one  of  the 
springs  in  all  Africa.  Near  the  month  of  the  cave  from  m\ 
issues,  Mn  Campbell  says  it  flows  in  a  stream,  nine  feet  wi)^ 
eighteen  inches  deep.  Mr.  Triiter  says  it  gushed  from  a  c 
of  rocks  as  from  the  sluice  of  a  mill-dam,  and  that  it  form 
a^  hundred  paces  from  its  source,  a  stream  of  at  least  tbirt: 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep.  Three  days  more  brought  Ui< 
Leetakoo,  and  in  these  the  only  observation  of  note  that ; 
to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Campbell  is,  that  the  paths  in  th 
rana  country  are  all  narrow,  *  because  the  peopte  walk  is 

feese  fly,  one  immediately  behind  the  other ;'  a,  costom  i 
e  thinks,  may  probably  '  be  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  subjec 
conversation.^  in  this  part  of  the  journey  they  discbverc 
track  of  Mr.  Burchall's  waggon,  ^  the  only  European  bow 
who  ever  visited  the  city  of  Leetakgo,  where  ii  now  Uiuuh. 
same  people  once  lived  three  or  four  days'  journey  riran 
colony,  where  they  were  visited  by  Messrs.  Triiter,  Vandeli 
tod  Janz.'  Who  the  two  latter  may  be  we  know  qot;  ba 
rather  unlucky  for  Mr.  Campbeirs  geographical  accunicy> 
in  the  meagre  chart,  whose  outline  he  bas  traced  from  ths 
fixed  to  Mr.  Tr liter's  Journal,  he  has  laid  down  the  Leel 
which  he  visited,  three  days' journey  '  nearer  to  the  ooIoi\y 
that  which  Mr.  Triiter  visited.  That  it  is  neater,  we  inftn 
the  latter  placing  Patanie  six  days*  j.ourpey  to  the  West  of  I 
koo,  and  Mr.  Campbell  calling  it  but  three  days.  We  haal 
deed,  from  the  last  accounts  transmitted  by  the  uQfortuni0e^ 
to  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  that  the  town  of  JLeetakoe^  ridl 
Messrs.  Triiter  and  Som^rviUe,  had  been  desUoyed  in  < 
quence  of  a  schism,  among  the  principal  people  j  aiod  tbvt  I 
haban  caused  a  new  capital  to  be  b((ilt%t  the  disi&tirce  df^ 
S.  W.  of  Leetakoo,  to  which  he  gaye  ^he.  name  of  Rkttip^ 
The  Mr. Burchall  here  mentioned  ik,  weunderatiiAid,  « I 
Mr.  Burcbali,  the  nurseryman ;  he  has  been  seVend-yeilii^i 
i'hieribr  of  Africa^  and  is  now  on  his  passage  hOm^-  wlrif)^ 

:  ■         ^  ■■■        ■  -  COlU 
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hectioD  of  Tarious  subjects  of  natnral  histdty^  and  d  gtttl  mxtti^ 
f  tat  sketches  and  drawings,  wbich^  we  have  heatd^  are'ezbeed- 
gljr  curi6«s  md  interesting. 

Oil  descending  towards  the  valley  in  .which  liCetakoo  Was  sh 
Ued»  they  were  rather  surprized  tnat  no  person  was  to  be  seen 
■wj  direction, except  two  or  three  boys;  they  advanced  with** 
a  nnndred  yards  of  the  town^  yet  no  inhabitant  appeared, 
k  entering  the  principal  street^  a  man  came  forward^  and  beck-^ 
Mh)  the  party  to  follow  him.  '  Proceeding  amidst  the  houses', 
i^ry  thing  remained  as  still  as  if  the  town  had  been  forsaken  df 
Ifinhabitants/  Arriving  opposite  the  king's  house^  they  found 
i^eral  hundreds  of  people  assembled^  among  whom  were  a  tinfn* 
if  of  tall  men  with  speafs,  drawn  up  in  military  order  on  th6 
Bfth  side  of  the  square^  marked  out  by  bushes  atid  branches  of 
Ihit  la  a  few  minutes  this  square  was  filleit  With  m^ti,  womertj^ 
Ml  children,  who  poured  in  from  all  quart^rs^  to  the  number  of 
ttbu^uind  or  more.  They  observedi  however,  a  shyness  akid 
if)ieiott,  and  a  whispering  amons  one  another^  wbich^  with  the 
lid  rilenee  experienced  on  entenn^  the  town,  they  ffrere  unable 
i^omprehend,  until  it  was  at  length  explained  to  them^  that  Otl 
hring  of  their  approacti,  the  natives  had  been  alarmed  lest  the 
|ect  of  their  visit  should  be  to  revenge  the  mtirder  of  Pottot 
i%an  atid  his  party,  who,  they  said,  had  been  put  to  de^tb  by 
^  Wanketzensj  a  tribe  of  people  to  the  northward  of  Leetakoo* 
Finding,  however,  that  the  journey  of  the  party  had  no  tela- 
D  to  this  unhappy  business,  they  soon  acquired  cbnfidefice. 
leold  king,  Moohhaban,  who  connucted  himself  With  sO  inn<:h 
Idiiess  and  hospitality  to  Messrs.  Trilter  and  Somervllte,  was 
Idy  and  his  son  Mateeb^  was  from  home  on  a  party  tbr  hunt* 
^  iackalls,  but  the  two  uncles  of  this  chief,  Muuaneets  and 
likooto,  with  several  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  caikilS 
Iheir  tent;  they  were  followed  by  one  of  the  king^s  wiV^s,  Wh6 
Mgbt  theih  some  milk,  for  which  they  gave  her  in  exchange  a 
ie  tobacco.  She  asked  Mr.  Read  for  snuff:  he  said  he  did  not 
|e'  8Bttff ;  to  which  she  shrewdly  replied,  '  b^  would  have  the 
We  to  give  away  on  that  account.' 

Qere  they  remained  eisht  days,  before  Mateeb^  arrived  froiii 
vhiinting  excursion.  lie  entered  the  town  with  many  attend«v 
lli  carrying  spears  and  poles  dressed  with  black  ostriph  feathehi. 
lidi  are  used  to  frighten  away  lions,  by  sticking  them  in  the 
teM  where  they  halt.  In  passing  the  waggons,  he  took  n6t 
tt  least  notice  of  them,  and  acted  just  as  it  no  strangiers  were 
iMiiti  Having  heard  from  his  ministers  the  events  that  bad 
hm  place  during  his  absence,  and  related  his  owti  adventiues^ 
Nh  -of  whieh  did  not  occupy  more  than  tea  miqutes,  th# 
IMigriB  were  prdered  to  ad vance,  wben  te  stlre^dh^d  6ul  his  right 

x%  band^ 
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Ijandj  which  eaqh  of  them  shook.  '  During  all  this/  says 
Campbell^  '  there  was  not  the  smallest  alteration  iu  his  cui 
nance.  He  appeared  thoughtful,  deep,  and  cautious^  extre 
l)ke  the  portraits  1  have  seen  of  Buonaparte,  which  were  t 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago/  They  thought  al  first  he  had  a  fo 
ding  aspect,  but  every  hour  he  grew  in  their  estimation,  ai: 
felt  much/  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ^  at  parting  from  him/  H< 
qot  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  a  permanent  mibsion,  but  he 
out  little  encouragement.  His  people,  he  said,  bad  no 
to  give  to  their  instructions,  because  they  had  to  attend  to 
cattlej  planting,  and  many  other  things;  besides,  what 
timght  was  contrary  to  their  customs :  but,  on  being  told  the 
struction  would  not  interfere  with  industry  ;  that  the  white 
pie  were  industrious,  as  he  mi^ht  see  by  the  clothes,  wagi 
and  so  forth,  which  were  made  by  them,  he  at  length  saidj '  i 
instructors,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  them/ 

The.  Booshuanas  are  represented  by  Mr.  Campbell  as  the  i 
contented  and  good-humoured  people  >»hich  Mr  Truter  desci 
them  to  be.  Every  day,  and  many  times  ini  the  course  of  s  < 
parties  of  women  and  young  girls  danced  and  sung  before  t 
tents,  some  marked  with  chalk  and  red  ochre,  and  others  dre 
out  in  straw  or  feathers,  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  llie] 
aeeou'd  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  loiter  about  the  town.  G: 
numbers  visited  their  tents  every  day,  but  not  a  single  ardde 
missing  durini^  their  stay,  except  two  buttons^  for  taking  «1 
the  culprit  was  driven  out  of  the  public  square. 

Iiichtenstein,  Albert!,  and  Barrow,  all  surmise  that  theCsf 
qf  whom  the  Booshuanas  are  a  tribe,  are  descended  from 
Arabs — from  their  features,  from  the  several  Arabic  word 
their  language,  and  from  the  islamic  rite  of  circumcision  b 
i)niversally  practised  among  them.  The  Booshuanas,  it  sei 
could  give  no  account  of  their  origin.  They  said  they  camef 
some  far  country  to  the  northward  ;  that  two  men  came  on 
the  waterj  the  one  rich,  having  plenty  of  cattle,  the  other  f 
having  only  dogs.  One  lived  by  feeding  his  cattle  ;  the  otbe 
the  chase.  This  is  the  vague  account  collected  by  Mr.  Campl 
but  what  can  a  people  tell  who,  if  they  ever  had  the  art  of 
petuating  the  memory  of  events  by  written  characters^  have 
It  ?  I  hey  could  not  even  give  any  account  of  the  ruins  of  a  i 
1^  large  as  Leetakoo,  standing  on  the  heights  near  it,  the  foiii 
tioqs  of  whose  buildings  uere  of  stone^  and  of  th^  same  cil$ 
form  as  their  present  houses. 

«  Having  heard,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  <  of  some  paintings  inSalabi 
house«  we  went  after  breakfast  to  view  them.  We  found  tbem ' 
rough  representations  of  the  camel-leopard,  rhinoceros,  eief^^l 
tiger^  and  stein-buck^  which  Salakooto's  wife  had  drawn  on  the  ^^ 


hWKtteind  black  paint:  howneraejr'tHteeiiWdldaaie'lfalril'ttf' 
Etod,  and  may  lead  to  something  beRer.' '  .  u^.;*^ 

IT  any  credit  were  Hue  to  the  autliorily  of  M,  HumhoMt,  they 
iVe  already  '  something  better/  '  Mr.  TrHtei'  relates,'  aays  lliia 
filler,  '  that  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  among  the 
efjtianas  he  saw  childreo  busy  id  tradng  on  a  rock,  with  some 
arp Inst rii  neat,  characters  which  bore  the  lAdst  peitVut  reaem- 
iuceto  the  Pand  the  M  of  the  Roman  alpbabet,  notwi  tbstand- 
g  which  these  rude  tribes  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  writing* 
6  such  pasflage,  nor  any  aHasion  to  sach  a  rircumstance,  occurs 
I'flie  only  journal  which  Mr.  Triiter  wrote :  we  take  upon  OUr- 
Itcs  to  assert  this  positively,  having  examinecl  the  oriainal  ma- 
iitnpl  with  great  cure.  Yet  this  is  a  ftai  on  which  M.  Uum- 
bldt  bangs  one  of  his  numerous  iheortea. 
fiigberup  to  the  northward,  and  ontheefstemcoaa^lheyliinfe 
sen  more  fortunate.  When  Vasco  dc  Gam'a  first 'visIt^it^lKt 
^d'  a  continued  succession  of  kiogdbms,  with  Urge  Well'btiilt 
rtified  citit-s,  inhabited  by  a  civilized,  indugtHons^'and.  romifae^ 
iU  people,  the  descendants  of  those  Arabs  who,  many  centiirti^ 
^re,  had  carried  their  arms  and  established  their 'setUemehfii 
t'eVery  accessible  part  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Guadafili,  to  Cpi^ 
wientes;  he  found  them  carrying' on  an  eietensive  coinme^ 
Nh  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  from  Sofala,  Mosaoibiqrie, Zaii^- 
tTiQuiloa,  and  Melinda.  Of  the  rich^  populous,  afla  extensive 
bgdom  of  Quiloa,  reaching  from  Mombasa  on  the  tiorlh,  tb 
mla  on  the  south,  Almeida,  the  Portuguece  kdteind,  procuiied 
I  extract  from  its  recorded  histotv,  commencing  witb  Halli  the 
Wider,  and  brought  down  to  Ibramtn  the  reigning  sorereiga  ;^ 
iriod  of  four  hundred  years.    From  these  Arabs  aod  the  natitft 

^rs  of  the  north-west,  mixing  with  the  original  Africans^  whq 
probably  a  superior  kind  of  negroes,  have  unqnestipaabbr 
itk  derived  the  various  tribes  we  meet  with  on  the  eaatem 
iait  and  the  central  parts  of  southern  Africa,  with  the  eScepi> 
Bh  of  the  Hottentots,  who  are  a  distinct  and  peculiar  race. 
!A  people  who,  like  the  Booshuanas,  at  Leetalcoo,  according  to 
p.  Campbell,  collect  together  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight 
WBsaud,  and  occupy  fineen  hundred  dwellings  in  one'spoQ 
unot  bat  have  made  some  progress  in  civiliiiatiDn.  The  bousn 
mst  of  a  circular  row  of  wooden  pillars,  supporting  a  6oiiie- 
raed  roof,  and  each  house  has  an  inclosure  fenced  ia'Witfl 
Ws  or  the  stalks  of  the  Caffre  com.  These  honses  sreTepre^ 
^led  as  neat  and  clean  ;  and  an  inclosare helonging  toone  t^ 
Kpriacipal  people  had,  Mr. C»mpb«tll  says, ' tnnch  of^wt  ^g- 
Ijl  appearance/ 

The  women  perform  all  the  latnriovt  mri;  froita 'irfiicft-tihb 
'!re|'<bf  the  king  are  not  exempt ;  they  b^i!ld  flbe  beine«;'i^£alil 
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tb>  Twttery,  dig  die  aroimdt  aod  plant  and  .       <  tlie  grain  aaj 
pnlse.    The  oien  teoaand  milk  the  cowt,  dt^ss  .Ueir  hide«  rda 
make  them  fitio  wear,  wirl  go  oat  on  exoaraioas,  gometitnes  to 
bunt,  and  kometimei  to  plunder  the  ncigbbooring  tribes.   Jaef  t 
tiare  their  cattle  in  the  latne  ^ood  order  and  discipline  it  ibt  li 
Caffre* ;  and  when  thejr  refuse  to  jield  their  milk,  theji  in  cnir  t 
Xaoa  with  all  the  tribei  of  soolhem  Africa^  folluw  the  tnetluj' 
which  Herodotus  tells  as  was  practised  bj  theScythians  wiililluif 
uareB,  and  which  is  forcibly  described  by  a  [irint  in  old  Kolbci 

The  Booshuanas  are  simple  in  their  diet.  \^'ith  greaUbliti 
^nce  of  cattle,  th^  rarely  indulee  themselves  in  animal  liiolj 
tliej  have  no  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  snulf  aad  lobsQM 
ire  their  only  luxurica.  Mr.  Campbieli  is  not  a  man  of  ubKHilt ,. 
tion,  or  he  would  not  have  failed  to  add  that  of  the  hookah,  wbici  t, 
i»  in  general  use  ooioa^  them.  We  have  no  doubt  tbey,s)fcl  fi 
U  the  Hindoos,  bad  ii  from  the  Arabians.  With  llie  Bot^uaiHI « 
it  is  extremely  inarti6cial :  a  cow  or  hd  eland's  horn  is  Hlleil  will  k, 
ivater ;  into  tnis,  through  the  side,  la  inserted  a  hollow  tiil>^>  '^  ili 
tiie  top  of  which  is  a  small  receptacle  for  the  tobacco ;  llie  siuokf  t, 
U  then  inhaled,  by  means  of  another  tubet  through  the  vni^'m 
With  reaard  to  snuff,  it  in  made  from  vuioo^  kinds  of  fWi^  [U 
herbs  dried  and  pulverized,  and  then  mixed  up  with  wouo  B^bctt  f 
pen,  women,  and  children  all  use  it  in  ^reattjuantiiies;  thef  t>|rt  h 
it  in  the  palm  of  the  h^nd  and  draw  it  up  the  nostrils,  liinwglik  \ 
^eed,  till  the  tears  trickle  down  their  cheeks.  Somcwlmt  o(  W  f 
ftyle  of  living  may  be  cidleoted  from  the  tblbwing  p»=8age:  :>  I 

*  The  royal  fiimiiy  were  at  dinner,  in  the  corner  of  their  yard,  '''^^  " 
tiM  faoute.  The  king's  dlttinctian  seemed  to  consist  in  hk  flilU't  "3  i 
the  jMt  that  contuned  the  boiled  beaB»,  on  which  thty  wcrcdiniaKtW^ 
baviDK  the  aaly  spoon  we  saw,  with  which  he  helped  hiioself  and  ]■  | 
flriends,  by  putting  a  portion  into  each  hand  as  It  was  held  out  Id  ^^  [. 
Onaof  the  ;>rrnCBue<  was  employed  iu  cutting  with  aa  axe  a  dried  p^)"'^!, 
into  small  pieces,  and  putting  them  into  a  pot  tc  be  boiled,  eitlic^  w 
VCNnplcte  that  repast,  or  to  sarve  for  another  ■oon  atler.  One  of  ^''^ 
teeb^s  sisters  was  cutting  up  ■  filthy-looking  piece  oi  flesh,  and  pulti4 } 
ir  hto  the  aame  pot.  Certainly  «d  Englishman  would  be  (lyinKlar*^"  ^ 
of  foiid  before  he  accepted  as  invitation  to  dine  with  the  king  ol'  U**  ^ 
••koo.' 

Before  their  departure  from  Leetakoo  theyjiad  some  cofl"'"*  ^ 
.tioowithMatetheoD  the  subject ot  Dr  Cowbd'^  uiurdei.  K^'"''* 
Uiem  that,  when  on  an  expedition  witli  the  Wanketi^Lns,  be  sa"  '•^ « 
"chief  of  this  tribe,  whoee  name  is  Makkahba,  appear  at  a  (i^"  ^ 
•in  the  clothes  of  Cowan,  which  were  led  andctriped;  thate"''^ 
from  coacf  aliog  the  murder^  ttiis  cliiet'  advised  Mateeb^  to  <"^ 
white  people  as  Ac  did,  and  thenhe  would  get  &ucli  aiticleaB^ 
and  tlw^  hs^had  obsKved  aotne  of  tbc  l^awl^  oT.  their  miw'r 
,  «nfW» 
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logre^  tx)  ftmooili  theseams  of  their  4kin  9lea)^ji»  Qe-  further 
NmI  from  a  party  of  BooshiuiQas  aod  Coranafl^  whab^dawu;^ 
lie  Wanketoens  in  an  expedition  against  an  eq^jay  farth^ 
i,  that  thteae  savages  took  an  opportunity^  while  I)]r..OQvv'^ 
liieiiteqaat  Donovan  were  batkiag  in  a  pool  at  a  Ut|le  4^r 
\  AtNO  the  waggons^  to  put  to  death  the  people  |that..wene: 
iing  the  cattle^  then  those  at  the  waggonis,  apd  liistJy  iiifb- 
tunate  Cowan  and  bis  companion.  Oaeaian  escaped  whf^ 
iged  to  the  missionary  station  at  Klaar-water^  but  ifr^  ftft^Er 
i^t  to  death  by  another  chief  of  the  naedie  of  Ai|Jci#kka^ 
had  revolted  from  MooUhabaa.  Tbis  caitastropbe  ii  rppfl^ 
d  to  have  taken  place  near  the  city  of  Mdita,  w.her«  MfiH« 
i^  the  chief  of  the  Wanketzens,  resides.  The  sfuiK^  ^tory^ 
Yeiy  little  variation^  had  been  told  tio  them  at  Leet^koOj^lKh 
the  chiefs  arrival^  by  several  persons^  and  among  others  by 
own  interpreter,  who  had  seen  Cowan's  tent,  sbi^etPn  IPPOI^ 
I*  and  clothes ;  some  of  the  latter  being  ia  fact  in  L^takpQ* 
r* Campbell  has  placed  the  Wankeizem  northnBast  from^I^ej^ 
t^  five  days' journey,  which  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  ap» 
It  be  received  from  a  Corana  named  John  Hendricj  vjrho.weiil 
Mita  to  shoot  eame  and  barter  for  cattle.  Leaving  -Leeta- 
■Hendric  travelled  eastward  to  a  people  called  RedC^ffri^ 
imakka,  a  mongrel  race  between  Booshuanwi  aiKl.  Sott^ntotf* 
first  of  their  villages  was  fonr  daysf  journey  froffi  IjeqtakM, 
the  name  of  the  principal  one^  Reebe.  After  six  days' jooiv 
from  hence,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  be  casoe  to  the  ci\jf 
(oosso,  much  larger  than  Leetakoo^  containing  frpm  tea  to 
vethousand  inhabitants ;  this  is  the  capital  of  the  Morolgi^gl^ 
Baroloos  of  Mr  Triiter ;  they  are  the  same  people,  and  havia 
ttme  manners  and  customs  as  the  Booshuanasi  From  ^oos*- 
rayelling  north,  he  reached  in  three  days  the  city  of  Meiiiff, 
h  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Moosso ;  the  langaage,  mannerf, 
costoms  nearly  the  same.  From  this  account,  and  taking 
lay'fi  journey  at  twenty  miles,  whidi  is  about  the  iiverace  <(f 
^teotot's  travelling,  Melita  will  be  situated  about  two  buiv- 
aad  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Leetakoo. 
le  account  of  a  journey  performed  by  Materee,  usnally...einp 
edas  ad  ambassador  from  Mateeb^  to'otfaer  chiefs,  i^.  curipos. 
(et  oat  with  a  parly  on  a  plundering  expedition.  .Tivvelliog 
>j  they  reached  Chue,  or  Honey  VaUey,  the  fonrtb  di^; 
then  struck  off  to  the  westward,  and  JQucn^ed  for.liiysi 
OS  over  extensive  deserts,  entirely  destitute  of  waters  but 
r<d  with  wild  water*melons  in  great  abundance*  which  mif- 
them  both  for  food  and  drink.  They,  tbea  reached  a  Qat|<^ 
d  Maimpoor>  who  reside  near.a  gwit'«ai9iCj.ftCjrp99..wbWh 
oOald  see  no  laud^  and  on  which  they  observtd  1^6  suo^lo 
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go  down.  They  saw  the  people  go  upon  this  water  in 
'which  they  pushed  forward  with  pieces  of  wood  put  inl 
wuter.  Alateree  represented  theiii  as  a  peaceable  and  bar 
people^  a  great  many  of  whom  he  murdered^  and  then  bn 
away  their  cattle  without  molestation^  and  returned  in  (iven 
to  Leetakoo.  Whether  the  cattle  lived  also  on  water-melom 
Campbell  does  not  say,  but  we  thmk  the  account  carries  « 
internal  evidence  o\  Mooterce's  having  crossed  Africa  t( 
southern  Atlantic^  or  Ethiopic  ocean. 

From  Leetakoo  the  party  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
ward^  on  a  report  that  numbers  of  the  natives  residing  in 
quarter  would  gladly  receive  missionaries.  The  appearao 
the  country  beiore  them  was  that  of  a  corn  field  bounded  b 
horizon.  They  killed  a  beautiful  quacha^  two  bufialos,  and  a 
all  of  which  were  eagerly  devoured — saw  large  flocks  of  sp 
boks^  and  some  wanderinji;  Bot^jesmans ; — on  the  second  dH) 
came  to  a  Boosliuana  village  of  ten  huts,  resembling  inv 
tea-cups;  and  on  the  day  toilowmg  reached  a  rtd  Caffrevi 
situated  in  the  opening  of  some  hills,  which  they  called  W 
force  Pass^  whrre  nearly  a  hundred  people  from  Leetakoc 
got  the  start  of  them  to  gather  '  owichei  for  food.  The  the 
meter  at  sunrise  ^-tood  a^  24^,  and  the  ice  was  half  an  incbt 
at  noon  the  mercury  had  mounted  to  tk),  and  was  generaliyi 
68®  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  These  red  Caffres,  obviooiij 
jesinen^  are  described  a<i  extremely  wretched^  living  in  dwei 
shaped  like  '  half  a  hen's  egg,  with  the  open  part  exposed! 
weather,  and  so  low  tu  to  be  hardly  visible  among  the  busb 
quite  close  to  them.'  Three  miles  beyond  this  brought  th( 
the  town  of  Malapeelzee^  tiie  people  of  which  gazed  at  the 
proach  with  ^  fear  and  astonishment.'  It  consisted  of  fifl 
nuts»  and  about  three  hundred  inhabitants;  a  quiet^  indoleDl 
good-humoured  sort  of  people,  living  almost  entirely  on  tbe 
of  their  cattle,  of  which  they  had  two  thousand  cows  at  thii 
as  many  at  two  other  stations.  The  men  are  neither  so  ttl 
so  black,  nor  so  industrious  as  those  of  Leetakoo,  but  the# 
are  just  the  same. 

Observing  in  the  hair  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
a  small  silver  bugle-horn,  it  struck  them  forcibly  that  it  nautl 
belonged  either  to  Doctor  Cowan  or  Lieutenant  Donovan 
by  employing  one  of  their  followers,  they  obtained  it  for  a 
tobacco.  The  man  who  wore  it  said  he  had  it  from  a  \ 
livjng  to  the  northward,  and  upon  further  inquiries,  it  app 
tliat  the  account  received  here,  and  at  Leetakoo,  waa  eonai 
and  that  Makkabba,  the  chief  of  the  Wanketzens,  waa  the 
derer.  We  may  be  permitted^  however,  to  doubt  the  ace 
•f  the  infoimatioB  ot^Utined  by  Mr.  QuEDpbdl  jrespectiDg'tfie' 


iliftnner  of  the  deftth  of  1>i>rtor  Cbwati  and  bis  nnfortimiite 
fpanions.  We  have  »een  his  last  letter,  which  is  dated  the  21st 
«<dber,  1808.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  he  had  observed 
iRio's  meridionftl  attitude  ta  be  86®  30^,  from  which  and  the 
rseand  distance  subsequently  travelled,  the  situation,  at  the 
^  of  the  letter,  must  have  been  somewhere  about  lat.  ^*  and 
;.^i%  which  may  be  stated  at  eleven  days' joorney  beyond 
takoo,  and  six  days'  beyond  Melita,  where  by  Mr.  CampbelPa 
)unt  they  were  murdered.  This  spot  was  the  situation  ofMak-^ 
Eft's  capital^  the  chief  who  had  separated  from  Moolibaban, 
'nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  which  the  travellers  ex- 
enced  from  him  ;  at  their  departure  he  s^t  his  own  brother 
lecompany  them^  and  to  introdvce  them  to  the*  next  tribe^ 
lling  to  the  northward,  which  Cowiin  calls  the  Wanketchiet. 
t  country  is  described  as  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  any 
1$  which  had  yet  appeared  in  Sonthein  Africa.  It  Was  wat^- 
^ythe  river  Meloppo,  rising  out  of 'a  targte  lake,  and  running 
-  north-westerly  direction ;  the  face  of  the  country  diversified 
chimps  of  the  tall  spreading  accacia. 

kiotor  Cowan  states  his  intention,  on  leaving  the  Wanketchies, 
Mke  oflf  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towjards  Soiala  river,  by 
^  be  meant  to  descend  to  the  coiast.  On'  a  rumour  from  So- 
of  sdkne  disaster  having  befallen  the"party/Lord  Caledon  in- 
My 'dispatched  a  ship  from  the  Cape  to  collect  information 
h^lbe  governor.  The  account  he  received  was;  that  the  tra- 
9rs  arriving  in  the  evening  within  the  dominions  of  the  kii% 
Ure  (a  slave-dealer)  in  two  boats  drawn  by  oxen,  (tilt-Wag- 
l^)^the  king  had  asked  f6r  one  of  these  boats  as  a  present, 
eih  not  being  granted^  the  party  were  set  upon  in  the  middle 
twilight,  and  put  to  death,  except  two  persons  who  effected 
#escap6;  that  this  happened  betwi^en  Sofala  and  Inhambana, 
Qft^fbity  leagues  from  the  sea  coast*"  The  governor  of  Mozam- 
«e  sent  trusty  blacks  up  the  courttry,  who  returned  with  pretty 
riy  the  same  story.  Either,  therefore,  Mr.  Campbell's  geogra- 
'must  be  very  erroneous,  (which  in  fact  it  commonly  is,)  or 
articles  which  he  saw  and  heard  of  must  have  passea  in  bar- 
from  ond  tribe  to  another.  Lieutenant  Donovan  belonged  to 
ligbiiniantry,  and  the  bugle  was  unquestionably  the  ornametit 
n^oa  bis  cap. 

In  Campbell's  party  now  turned  to  the  southward,  and  tra- 
td  Over  the  most  rough  and  rocky  ground  which  they  had  en* 
ntered  in  the  whole  journey ;  but  another  day  brought  theta 
be  summit  of  a  hill,  whence '  one  of  the  mOst  charming  conn- 
I  they  had  seen  in  Africa  came  all  at  once  into  view.'  The 
s-were  beautifully  ornamented  with  tieies  to  their  very  tods, 
TiUeys  j:eteniMed  the  fio«8t^p«rIn  ia  England;^:  m 
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windiogi  oF  the  Mdalfireen  river  in  ihe  front  of  tlM  biUi^io 
buted  not  a  litlle  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  they  «aw^  or  tbo 
they  a&w,  distant  forests  beyond  it^  Such  partial  faeavlj  of 
iilery  and  bursts  of  vegetation  are  liofc  untoraoioa  in  Mtt 
Africa^  andj  like  the  oases  in  the  northern  desert^  of  the  i 
continent,  occasionally  cheer  the  desponding  travellersi  i^ij) 
thenij  like  Mr.  Campbell  s  party,  to  '  look  at  each  other  utfi 
had  got  into  a  new  world/ 

In  this  beautiful  country  they  stumbled  upon  a  Bouob 
kraal,  conusting  of  a  few  huts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  W 
turned  out,  and  drew  up  in  battle  array.  The  chief,  whose  n 
it  appeared  was  Makoon,  brandished  his  bowaiid  jumpiKi  iiK 
air,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  them ;  the  women  disappeared : 
pass  over  Mr.  Campbell's  exhibition  of  his  watch,  which  oo I 
and  other  occasions,  would  hardly  be  pardonable  in  a  scbosM 
to  record  the  answer  of  Makoon  to  an  offer  of  sending  mifsioiM 
to  bis  kraal.  '  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  person  will  qoaw  t» 
country,  to  tell  me  and  my  people  what  we  do  not  fcooir  ^  wi 
peaceable  Bosjesmen — so  was  my  father,  and  his  father  £  they 
ver  stole  any  thing  from  their  neighbours ;'— and  be  aaded^i 
have  plenty  of  game  and  water/  This  poor  man  apj^anNi  H 
possessed  of  nothing  but  the  skin  cloak  that  covered  nifli^siMi 
DOW  and  arrows ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  0ft$ 
that '  those  missionaries,  who  consent  with  cheerfnlnasateijl 
their  days  for  the  benefit  of  such  a  race  of  men,  welldasvfp 
thanks  and  support  of  all  the  churches  of  ChrisL*  mi 

Proceeding  itom  this  kraal,  on  the  Htb  July^  in  a  soalb^ 
eriy  direction  along  the  Malalareen,  one  of  the.  main  brluudM 
the  Orange  river,  and  kee^nng  on  the  northern  bank>  tbiqjr'ni 
ed  Bricqua  town  on  the  2Qth,  just  six  weeks  after  their  deptf 
from  it  on  their  journey  to  Leetakoo.  .  ^^-W' 

In  this  part  of  Africa,  which  is  very  little  known  to.  fianM 
the  only  objects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Campbell  are  the  eaOHibl 
dalis,  one  of  which  they  saw  apparently  eigbteea  feethighi^ 
afterwards  eleven  in  one  herd,  a  common  gnoe^  and  one  of  4 
tber  species  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tiiiter,  qm  large  as  a  ba&kb^  ^ 
notices>  however,  a  different  species  of  quacha  foom  tbatwUc 
common  on  the  south  side  of  the  Orange  river  ;-^'  bolhai*  ftti| 
6ver  the  whole  body,  but  those  on  the  north  side  have  Uaiii^ 
white  stripes,  while  those  on  the  south  arc  black  aaA  \M 
The  large  species  of  quacha  mentioned  by  Mr.TruAer^  aaidM 
by  Mr.  Daniel,  is  described  as  having  black  and  brown 'Skii 
We  conclude  that  both  species  are  plentiful :  wolves  aod^iiCt 
are  too  common  to  attract  notice,  but  on  <  iQeasioft>tt^ 
countered  more  formidable  objects.       ^         «;-  ^}Mm  ?.-/  '-tfi 

^  About  SUR-Mt  I  observed  one  of  i  \m  tat^M/^H^ 
p( 
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p  fli^tioiikw ;  when  our  waggon*  came  near  he  tunred  abeui^  nipd 
I9d  to  lu  rather  agitated.  On  inquiry,  we  found  he  had  <^me  9iic(* 
ly  on  two  lionsy  and  they  atood  looking  at  each. other  uutil  the  grei^t 
ie4>f  our  waggons  among  the  stones  induced  them  to  walk  off.  Had 
10^  poaseased. sufficient  fortitude  to  continue  looking  directly  At  th^rii^ 
jc^inly  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces ;  but  so  long  u  ytlil  ckb 
IjSQIy  look  a  lion  in  the  face}  he  will  not  attack  you.' 

ifr.  Campbell,  we  take  it  for  grantedf  apeaks  only  from  heas* 
I  bat  we  believe  that  unless  wounded,  or  bard  preased  by  bvn* 
i  thia  royal  brute,  whose  courage  and  generosity  have  beea  ap 
n  extolled  at  the  expense  of  truth,  will  not  face  hia  eueioy  ( 
^»  true  to  the  feline  spirit  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  ia  placed  a^ 
^  h^ad,  pounce  at  once  from  an  ambush  on  tiia  unwafy  preji^ 
.  the  boors  agree,  that  a  lion,  onlesa  uader  one  of  these  circujyH 
veesi  ia  a  cowardly  animai,and  that bb. courage doea  qot  inoreiM 
ih  the  numbers  that  may  be  collected  togetheri  Mr,  CaiOipbel^ 
leed,had  anopportunityafterwards  of  Terifyiag  tbia  obaerv^tioi^ 
«&  bis  party  fell  in  with  no  less  than  niiic  of  these  formidf^bte 
Mares-  *  One  of  our  Hottentots  saya  he  waa  in  immiiient  dfMif 
r  of  being  destroyed  by  three  of  them,  which  be  ci^me  uoavaiw 
QMS  among  some  bushes.  They  atood  ioo(king  loy^prda  eaQb 
ler for  some  time ;  when  he  turned  about  to  make  asiga  tabJa 
■ipiipions  to  come  to  his  assistance,  they  advanc€|d ;  but  Wr* 
idjately,  on  turning  his  eyes  again  tovarda  them»  the;y  ma4e  » 
It;,  when  the  other  came  up  with  hia.gun  they  walked  off/  . 
la  this  journey  they  saw  the  jonctioa  of  the  Malala^eea  witjb 
B  Yellow  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  '  larger  than  the  Thamea 
aife  the  tide,*'  a  few  miles  farther  down,  and  flowing  from  the 
ufih-east,  another  stream,  which,  out  of  compliment  to  the^Co* 
lial  Secretary,  they  called  Alexander  river,  and  farther^  still 
^wiog  from  the  same  quarter,  another  copioua  stream^  Xq  wkidi 
19  gave  the  name  of  Cradock  river*  The  junction  of  the  Ma- 
meo,  the  Yellow  river,  the  Alexander».and  the  Cradoek,  all 
•«bich  probably  descend  from  Uie  tropical  regions  forms,  tb^e 
Nat,  or  Orange  river,  which  crosses  the  continent  of  Africa# 
a  flows  into  the  southern  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  which,  though 
rfted  by  several  Europeans  at  different  times,  and  at  differaU 
^ti,  aince  its  first  discovery,,  bad  not  been  traced  tiirougho|ik( 
h  whole  of  its  course  across  this  part  of  the  contin^t  ^\  khie 
l^nt  journey  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  party* 
^e  .number  of  people  in  Griqua  town^  as  Mr.  Campbell  i» 
hued  to  call  it,  and  it&out*posts,  consisted  of  fiQl  men,  SQQ  wo-» 
f^^lO  boys,  and  £66  giris,  m  all  i^$6.;  and  of  Coipauas,  whq, 
tthe  sake  of  proteciion,  and  afterwarda  for  inatructioQ,  connect 
^selves  with  the  same  society^  1;$4J>< making  a  total  of  4jSl%; 
^  Churchy  or  Qbrisliaii  noQitiy,  cQoaiata  :pf  0S6  lofiil  and  l& 

women  i 
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mromeo ;  and  there  were  added  during  the  last  12  months  tw< 
and  two  women.  To  us^  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  this  ac 
does  not  appear  very  creditable  to  the  lahouis  of  the  ret 
missionary.  1'he  school  is  better  attended,  the  number 
stated  at  two  hundred  and  ten ;  here  and  at  the  out-posts  it  ii 
posed  that  upwards  of  a  iiuudred  persons  can  read,  and  a  fei 
write.  Several  acres'  of  land  are  under  cultivation,  and  maoy 
gardens,  principally  for  raising  tobacco:  they  have  a  conside 
number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats;  their  progress  in  civiiiz 
has  been  retarded  by  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  mission 
of  making  them  settle  in  one  spot ;  like  the  pastoral  Irabs, 
inclination  disposes  them  to  a  wandering  life.  They  under< 
alittleof  smiths*  work,  and  rough  masonry;  they  hollow  oof 
yesscls  of  wood  to  contain  their  milk ;  and  the  women  make 
mats  and  baskets  ; '  but  trades/  says  Mr.  Campbell, '  can  sea: 
be  said  to  exist.'  We  would  ask  him,  why  they  do  notf  W 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  would  not  have  served  these  poor  «l\ 
more  effectually  by  making  them  a  present  of  a  good  carpc 
smith,  and  farmer,  than  by  manufacturing  a  criminal  code,! 
he  seems  to  have  issued  with  as  little  ceremony  as  Buona| 
once  did  his  imperial  decrees.  To  prevent  crimes  by  taking ; 
the  necessity  of  committing  them,  appears  to  us  more  worti 
the  service  in  which  he  was  employed,  than  by  threatening  th 
nishment  of  banging,  shooting,  whipping,  hard  labour,  and 
tution  for  the  commission  of  them.  In  applying  the  laws  ( 
vilized  nations  to  a  horde  of  savages,  Mr.  Campbell  betri 
woeful  ignorance  of  human  nature — but  it  is  in  vain  to  reaBon 
persons  of  his  stamp:  he  has  an  answer  for  all^ '  It  is  the  I 
doing.' 

As  a  month's  journey  would  carry  them  across  the  coot 
from  the  Briequas  to  the  Namaquas,  where  there  was  a  mis8i< 
station,  and  thereby  save  at  least  two  months  which  woal 
consumed  by  returning  direct  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  t 
mouth  of  the  Orange  river,  they  determined  on  the  former  | 
and  travelling  westward,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
reached  on  the  third  day  the  village  of  Hardcaslle,  one  o 
out-posts  of  the  Briequas,  situated  in  a  valley  surrounde 
mountains  of  asbestos.  Between  the  strata  of  the  rocks 
found  abundance  of  that  *  rare  mineral,'  as  Mr.  Campbell, 
it;  '  that  which  becomes,  by  a  little  beating,  soft  as  cotton, 
of  Prussian  blue ;'  but  he  found  some  of  the '  colour  of  gold,': 
white,  some  brown,  some  green — and  it  occurs  to  hiui  thai 
this  land  been  known  to  imperial  Rome,  many  a  mercantili 
grimage  would  have  been  made  to  the  asbestos  mountains 
thinks  also  that  if  the  ladies'  gowns  in  England  were  woven 
many  lives  would  annually  be  saved  that  are  now  lost  by 
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euescatching  fire— and  that  it  is  remarkable  the  Griquasshoiild 
ft  it  handkerchief  sto/ie — dookstens,  which,  by  a  little  mistake  ill 
hoepy,  not  uncommon  with  cor  author^  stands  for  doeksteia^ 
>  Dutch  word  for  cloth  stone. 

Here  the  number  of  persons  is  stated  to  be  110  men^  165  wo« 
^D,  110  boys,  100  girls,  and  400  Corana  Hottentots,  in  all  885. 
ey  had  several  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Having  waiN 
in  vain  five  days  to  cross  the  river,  from  which  the  village  was 
miles  distant,  the  villagers  began  to  think  of  building  a  large 
wage  boat.  The  party,  however^  preferred  to'move  on,  but 
re  obliged  to  make  a  tour  to  the  northward,  passing  the  dorp 
village  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  turning  down  by  Vansittarfc 
^untain  to  the  southward. 

*  On  clearing  VaDsittart  mountains,  we  entered  a  desert  of  sand^ 
ich,  commencing  at  the  great  river  to  the  south,  runs  up  Africa  to  the 
rth,  no  one  knows  how  far.  However,  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
a  desert  is  the  same  in  which  Mater6  travelled  five  moons  Uving  on 
d  water-melons,  of  which  we  saw  many  strewed  about.  Many  a 
tlancholy  groan  proceeded  from  the  poortiiirsty  oxen,  while  dragging 
r  waggons  through  deep  sand  across  the  desert.  Many  a  longing  look 
a  directed  towards  that  quarter  where  we  expected  to  find  the  great 
er;  but  when  the  sun  forsook  ug,  and  went  to  illumine  other  lands^ 
file  was  no  indication  of  our  approach  to  water ;  nothing  but  parphed 
id,  scantily  interspersed  with  small  tufts  of  withered  grass.  No  beasts^ 
r  birds,  and  but  few  insects,  were  visible;  the  land  was  forsaken ;  no* 
lag  to  please  the  eye,  to  gratify  the  taste,  or  to  quench  the  thirst. 
UKtly  at  midnight  the  cry  of  River !  River !  relieved  us  all,  a&d  made 
at  ouce  forget  our  toils.' 

;Here  they  repassed  the  river  much  in  the  same  manner  they 
id  at  first  crossed  it,  and,  from  the  description  of  the  two  islands 
id  three  streams,  we  conclude  at  the  very  spot  where  it  had  been 
cised  by  Messrs.  Triiter  and  Somerville;  the  passage  occupied 
ion  about  three  hours.  The  belt  of  trees  on  the  bank,  a  qu^r- 
rof  a  mile  in  width,  was  as  difficult  to  pass  as  the  river.  The 
ne  consumed  in  both  gave  room  to  two  reflections  as  Mr.  Camp* 
ill  took  his  solitary  walk :  the  first  was,  that  there  was  *  no  rat- 
)iig  of  carriages,  no  prancing  of  horses,  no  cracking  of  whip's, 
io  Cheapside  or  the  Strand  ;*  and  the  second  was,  that  'to 
itaess  generations  of  trees  piled  one  upon  another  is  solemn^ 
^ressiye,  and  instructive,'  as  they  put  one  in  mind  of  ^  the  ra*- 
i|ies  of  time  on  the  generations  of  mankind/ 
rlothing  occurred  worthy  of  notice  in  the  course  of  their  jour- 
E} along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Orange  river;  the  surface  of 
|( country  was  one  uniform  desert,  covered  with  sand  or  broken 
^  naked  rocks  or  stones, '  equally  solitary  and  eaoally  safe,*  for 
iK,even.  a  lion  interrupted  their  jborney;  a  tew  wandering 
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CoranaSy  notr  and  then  a  black  snake,  and  aeolonyof  litdeUfdl  ifi 
aasenibied  in  a  solitary  tree,  were  the  only  aaima  ed  beiagi  tkl 
occurred.  •^f 

Kok's  kraal  is  situated  about  the  middle  point  belWMIlM 
place  where  they  first  crossed  the  Orango  river  and  itt-miBiliH 
and  tkie  number  dwelling  there  amounted  to  495  personii  Ui 
informed  them  that  he  hud  recently  been  hunting  elephantscmtl 
north  side  of  the  river ;  that  he  travelled  six  'lays  without  iiiNN 
ing  with  a  spring  of  water;  but  that  the  water-^melons  diipmil 
over  tbecountry,  when  roasted,  afforded  him  plenty  of  good  wlM| 
this  corroborates  the  account  of  Mater^'s  five  months' expeAlMi 
As  they  proceeded  to  the  westward,  the  surface  of  the  evM$ 
became  more  rutzged  and  barren,  and  the  heat  of  the  weatbtfip 
creased.  Lizards  and  iiel(l*mice  swarmed  on  all  aides.  Mr.GMqi^ 
bell  was  surprized  how  these  creatures  could  esi^^t  without mirfl 
but  the  mystery  was  solved  on  observing  the  field-^wicedriiglAI 
little  berries  of  succulent  plants  full  of  water  into  their  holesy ' jM 
as  seamen  take  casks  of  water  into  Xheir  ships.'  Snakes  weiee^  li! 
where  abundant.  It  is  said  that  the  Hottentots  catch  tbem  wh^ 
ever  they  can,  and  squeeze  out  the  poison  from  under  their  |8^ 
\^hich  they  drink  ;  that  it  makes  them  giddy,  but  pres^nof  tlM 
ever  after  against  injury  from  the  bite  of  that  reptile }  9tM| 
Mr.  Campbell  says  he  has  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  TfaisideM 
the  Hottentots  is  not  confined  to  snakes ;  if  a  acorpioo  stioglkoi  L 
they  use  all  pains  to  catch  the  animal,  which  thejF  bruise.tft4M  ji 
on  the  wound.  They  are  said  also  to  allow  scorpions  and  ^cfw  i 
kinds  of  snakes  to  sting  them  in  different  parts  of  the  body tw  * 
youngs  which  renders  them  invulnerable  for  the  rotfaifttleHf  i 
their  Uvea!  ^^ 

On  the  12th  September,  after  twenty*threedays'jounie]^MiRp 
the  last  crossing  of  the  Great  River,  in  which  sometimes  for  lHP| 
days  together  the  cattle  had  not  tasted  a  drop  of  wate#,  tllejf||^ 
rived  at  PeUa»  a  missionary  station  in  Namaqti€dand^  sdtSlM 
because  it  had  been  a  refuge  from  the  ravages  of  a  diaiwdtf^^ 
the  name  of  Africaaner,  *  as  ancient  Pella  bad  been  to  theJIs*!^ 
Christians  when  Jerusalem  was  invaded  by  the  Romans.*  It  iM'' 
to  be  a  miserable  spot,  situated  at  the  foot  of  sand  faills,  wMJ 
^he  thermometer  at  thr^  in  .the  afternoon  stood  «l  gufiim^ 
sbade^  and  this  too  in  winter  or  the  first  month  of  spring* ^^  IMtf 
thing  had  a  sickly  dying  aspect' — rocks  and  saadi  with««tald|^ 
of  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  koker  tree  (a/«i«  dl^l^i^^^ 
the  sides  of  hills  appealing  as  if  burnt  ift  a  fnf liaee  will^  <^ 
%trewed  ovev  them, — coovey  a  general  represeatotion  dt^^^f 
try  ;  but  *  the  lively  green  of  the  trees  which  lintf  ^  i^'^J^ 
both  sides  forms  a  striking  fonltastwit^  tine  ift^iuwhtlj^4l^ 
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fieahmce  of  thes^e  tnoantains.^  tTieanmber  of  j^fille  seU^ 
ifaii^  wpetcbed  place  la  staffed  at  03&  The  church  doasiM* 
9 ;  the  school  contained  150;  the  giris^  to  the  niimt>er  o^ 
retatight  needle-work :  these  poor  people  kre  lepiestaled 
ttless  and  honesty  living  entirely  on  the  milk  of  tbeiccaltle 
Tei^  roots. 

n  Pelta  they  turned  directly  towards  the  qolony,  hefore 
■g  which  they  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  three 
oorney  without  water^  over  a  desert  of  s^d.  On  the  second 
tielowmg  of  the  oxen  and  the  howlmg  of  the  dogs  for  water 
itthrfbl  to  hear^ — more  painfnl  t0  reftect  how  much  more 
id  ttid  thirsty  they  must  be  before  any  reKef  cpuM  be  ob- 
.'  Ctukk'fontdn,  after  thiriy-eigbt  hours  dragsin^  the  wi^ 
bfc^gh  deep  sand«  gave  to  their  ftugdished  and  thirsty  pjcea 
elielfbut  there  was  no  grass  in  tbte  neighbpurhopd*  The 
I  day  brought  them  to  l^foer'fonMik,  where  stands  the  last 
hi  the  colony  on  this  side^  inhabited  by  a  misBmhary  f^^li'^ 
ortly  after^  they  reached  a  boor\t  house ;  fab  name  waA  t^; 
\  ten  daughters^  alt  married^  thohgh  the  parents  werie  a^| 
forty  years  of  age.  Their  servants  were  all  Hottehtob^ 
dwith  tattered  skins,  and  so  filthy  thfti  they  ieeuMSi  aotto 
men  washed  from  the  time  of  their  birth.  Ifr«  CWpbeA 
nish  the  picture  of  this  rural  retreat  in  bii  own  wofds. 

I  la4y  sits  with  a  long  stick  in  hei*  hand*,  comnviduig  in  the  tmb, 
smeral»  and  her  orders  are  inttauitateedu^iry  obeyed  The  <3ilWf 
yisable  in  the  house  were  skins.  Theh^  was  a  lowtaUe^aoC 
hfngs  which  had  once  been  phairs.  In  th^coroer  there  wfij  a 
nddsed  by  a  mud  wall,  about  eig^Heen  indias  higl%  with  sooae 
pread  on  the  floor  of  it^  which  probid^ly  was  tm  fiunily  beA; 
b^  a  taH  young  man,  of  eighteen  ^eacs-or  aga»  was  lying  on  liis 
It,  gaaing  at  the  strangers.  BU  nma  was  iSuttsl»  and  tba  plaooi 
w  lay  resembled  a  den.' 

He^t  place  they  came  to  was  thMof  Mr«.  Vandarwcatklik, 
ae  house  Vaitlant  resided  for  some  time.  Ob*Hiftmi|ilag  the 
vij,  then  m  her  75th  year,  that VaiUant  had^celebrttted  ber 
ravels,  she  asked  if  he  had  mentioned  the  drubbing  thebM 
him  with  a  samb6ck>  for  speaking  disrespectftiHy  or  her 
»f8  f— *she  added,  however,  ^  bad  X  been  tuone, .  hie  woald^ 
IS,  have  given  me  a  drubbing )  hnt two  of  ai^sonswHSlNe  piPe^ 
Qlh  strotig  young  men.'    3he  said  4hiat  VaillanI  vlr^  oei^et 
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from  her  bouse  above  tea  day^f,  and- these  he  passed  tfiiK^ogf 
imi.s  mountains  just  by,  seeking*i)[)9  birds,  steaes;,  aiftd  flow^^ 
ritfa  she  thought  very  idle  erapjbyriient :  the  itolifeotare^ 
»re,  that  he  never  was  in  any  pari  of  ^  the  ooBBlFywniclb.be 
it$  beyofid  the  Orange  Rk^efi^t^^m^toh^WV^  r  -  ' 
heat  of  the  weather  iucreas«d'l6  ani  alaitnkig  d^grae*  Tlie 

thermometer 
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tbermometer  in  the  shade  at  noon  stood  at  101*.  The  ink  bee 
thick^  the  water  warm^  the  butter  turned  into  oil,  '  the  c 
talked  about  our  waggons  as  if  we  had  all  been  dead.'  Fo 
veral  days  the  mercury  continued  to  rise  to  l>6*j  98%  and  100 
these  great  heats^  when  no  water  is  at  hand,  the  Hottentob 
the  ground  for  cold  earlh  or  sand  to  rub  over  their  bodiei 
wliich  they  experience  a  temporary  relief.  One  of  Mr.  Q 
bell's  party,  attei  a  long  search  fur  their  oxen,  was  drooping 
want  of  water.  He  felt,  he  said,  as  if  fire  was  burning  him  8 
tiie  middle  of  his  back;  he  trequenlly  thrust  his  head  iul 
middle  of  a  bush  to  smell  the  danip^^hile  his  conipanioof 
up  cold  sand  and  applied  it  to  his  baw;  this  they  were  ob 
to  do  from  bush  lo  bush  until  he  reached  the  water. 

Nothing  can  be  more  miserable  in  every  respect,  than  the* 
ern  coast  of  southern  Africa.  From  the  Cape  to  the  Kamis- 
it  gradually  becomes  more  sandy  and  desolate :  from  the  Ki 
berg  to  the  Orange  Kiver,  all  is  a  dreary  desert.  Since  Mr.  C 
bell's  return,  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Scbmetenjii 
sionary  on  the  Namaqua  station,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tract : 

*  On  the  18th  of  May  I  left  the  Great  River,  continually  trav 
northward,  though  with  great  difficulty,  but  1  was  not  able  to 
near  the  sea  on  accoimt  of  the  mountains  and  scarcity  of  water.  1 
times  1  have  been  in  a  dismal  wilderness  for  a  fortnight  together, 
out  meeting  one  human  creature.  I  continued  travelling  north 
as  it  was  possible,  when,  on  the  5th  Julv.  1  could  proceed  no  ft 
and  was  obliged  to  turn  my  waggon  soutiiward.' 

On  the  3 1st  October,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  nine  month 
author  and  all  his  party  arrived  safe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  ] 

From  the  whole  of  Mr.  Campbell's  narrative,  we  think  ii 
fairly  be  concliided  that  the  missionaries,  employed  at  the  m 
stations  in  southern  Africa,  have  been  of  sopie  use  to  the 
natives,  but  not  by  any  means  to  that  extent  which  might 
been  expected.  These  natives  have  no  religious  prejudices  whc 
to  overcome,  and  consequen  tly  oppose  no  obsti  uction  to  the  n 
path  that  leads  to  life  eternal.  They  have  ample  means  of  ix\ 
ence  within  themselves,  and  room  enough  to  increase  those  m 
this,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected  trom  giving  them  co( 
criminal  law,  but  by  making  them  provident ;  by  teaching  th 
increase  their  property ;  to  build  sheds  for  their  cattle  in  the 
rous  cold  of  the  wmter  nights,  which  kills  t  hnusands  of  their . 
and  calves,  and  to  lay  up  provender  for  their  use  in  the  hots 
when  the  grass  is  burned  up.  Ttie  banks  of  I  he  Orange  RiT4 
many  hundred  mileson each  sidi,piesentacontinuedlorestOi 
which  would  aflbrd  them  imiber  tor  ihi  ir  buildings;  and  the; 
want  loissioDariesjhke  the  Moravianbj  toiuatructtbcminthe  i 
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ry  and  husbandry.  If  thn  be  considered  by  the  €>08p6l 
iries  as  Vifra  diffutatem,  carpenters^  tfmitbs,  and  agricuU 
y.  profession^  should  at  Jeast  accompany  the  several  mis- 
where  tribes  of  people  are  met.  with  hving  in  fixed  ba« 
i^  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  together;  th^ 
s  already  passed  that  separates  the  savage  from  the  civi- 
te ;  and  tbey  are  in  a  condition  to  acquire  the  idrts^  and 
,tik  the  comforts,  of  civilized  society, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Campbell  aoj 
iveilers  into  southern  Africa,  that  the  whole  of  this  great 
It  is  not  doomed  to  an  irremediable  state  of  slavery;  .alt 
counts  supply  a  refutation  of  a  doctrine  once  too  pc^va^ 
t  slavery  was  the  unalterable  lot  of  the  African.  As  far 
o«pic  of  Capricorn,  in  the  itilerior,  we  may  safely  pro^ 
slavery  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  and  as  far  as  De  lia  Goa 
ng  the  sea  coast,  the  natives  are  free  from  that  sconrge 

0  use.  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Vienna,'  *  has  so 
olated  Africa,  degraded  Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity/ 
ipe  Corientes  to  Cape  Gua<iarm,  indeed,  an  extent  of 
DO  leagues,  this  odious  traffic  is  still  permitted  to  exists 
aot  in  its  former  activity,  since  the  Cape  of  Ock>d  Hope 
French  islands  have  fallen  into  our  possession. 

;  hope  of  drawing  some  little  portion  of  the  aUentibn  of 
ih  government,  the  African  fnstitutidn,  and  the  friends 
aity  in  general,  to  the  eastern  as  well  as  to  the  westera 
this  great  continent,  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  ar*- 
n  by  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  state  of  that  abominable 
hich  England  has  made  felony — which  the  chief  p<)wera 
le  assembled  in  Congress,  have  justly  stigmatized  as  re- 
to  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  disgraceful  to  those 
sd  in  it;  but  which,  nevertheless,  some  of  those  powers 
reluctantly  consented  to  abolish,  even  at  an  indefinite 
rUme,  that  it  remains  doubtful  whether  they  ever  really 
discontinue  it,  except  by  compulsion. 
^1  is  the  only  European  power  that  does  or  can  trade  m 

1  this  coast,  and  here  only  within  her  own  settlements; 
9ther  settlements  with  which  she  trades  embrace  a  pretty 
ge;  she  has  them,  such  as  they  are,  in  Asia,  m  Africa, 
kmerica.  On  this  side  of  Africa,  from  Inhatobana  undent 
ic,  to  Cape  Del  Gado,  in  10^  soutii,  she  occupies  the 
le  of  coast ;  but  the  little  island  of  Mozambique  is  th^ 
which  her  trade  in  slaves  is  concentrated.  Mozambique, 
,  is  no  longer  in  the  flourishing  condition  it  was  when  the 
ig  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  in  the  eastern  and 
woild,  drew  supplies  of  slaves  from  it;  TheS0/)0p.onc9 

collected  from  the  coast  and  the  op(>osite  island  of  Ma- 
cm.  NO.  XXVI.  If  dagasacar^ 
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dagascar,  are  dow  reduced  to  about  2000,  which  are  drawn  im  i 
the  former  only.  It  is  said  by  some  of  our  naval  officeis,  w|p 
recenlly  visited  Mozambique,  that  owing  to  the  little  demaodji , 
the  interior,  the  value  of  three  or  four  dollars  in  handkerchidi  > 
beads,  and  coarse  linen,  will  now  purchase  a  stout  slave,  itwoiil ; 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  increasiogf 
such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  a  relaliation;  and  that  thePc 
gueze,  in  order  to  defend  their  plantations  on  the  coast  op|] 
to  Mozambique,  have  trained  an  armed  militia  of  domestic 
field  slaves  to  resist  the  attacks  of  their  own  countrymen. 
well  treated,  they  are  stated  to  be  happy  and  contented 
their  lot ;  and  their  fidelity  to  their  masters  is  unquestioned. 

But  they  are  threatened  with  retaliation  of  a  more  alai 
nature  from  another  quarter.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
lagassies  of  Madagascar  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  sni 
nual  expedition  against  some  or  other  of  the  Comoro  islands,: 
which  tney  set  out  with  a  leading  wind^  and  in  the  event  of  i 
ing  all  the  islands,  they  still  proceed^  well  knowing  they 
reach  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  was  the  case  in  II 
when  they  landed  at  Cape  del  Gado,  burnt  the  town,  and  ci 
away  all  the  black  inhabitants  who  had  not  the  good  fortuBCj 
escape  into  the  fort.  The  expeditions  of  these  savages  are 
formidable.  They  assemble  at  Bombatooka  bay,  in  Madi 
opposite  to  Mozambique,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  boatijwl 
bound  on  one  of  their  grand  expeditions  which  are  qainqi 
though  smaller  marauding  parties  sail  every  favourable  mi 
These  boats  resemble  those  used  in  the  whale  fishery,  are  fc 
five  feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  breadth^  each 
rying  from  fifty  to  sixty  men  armed  with  muskets,  which  theyi 
tain  from  the  French  in  exchange  for  the  unhappy  prisoneri^ 
ried  off  by  them.  The  king  of  Johanna  told  Captain  Tomkin 
of  the  Caledon,  in  1809,  that  in  the  preceding  year  they 
landed  on  that  island  in  great  force,  laid  siege  to  the  princil 
town,  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  destroyed  the  crops ;  that  thei 
habitants  were  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  ;  that  neai^ 
two  hundred  women  and  children  perished  of  hunger,  andtM 
numbers  of  the  latter  were  actually  eaten  by  their  parents.  11)f| 
have,  in  fact,  nearly  desolated  the  Comoro  islands.  TheoQOl 
happy  and  flourishing  island  of  Johanna,  with  its  370  townsii^ 
villages,  so  enchantingly  described  by  Sir  William  Jones,  isD0rf 
reduced  to  two  walled  towns,  and  a  population  of  5000  soak 

With  such  formidable  enemies  the  Portngueze  of  MozambM 
are  in  no  condition  to  contend.  When  Captaia  Beaver,  oflP 
Nisus  frigate,  visited  that  settlement  in  1812  with  an  ofierofpn^ 
tectioQ^  he  found  the  fort  in  so  ruinous  a  condition,  the 
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acycombed,  and  decayed,  and  the  garrison  so  inefficient,  that, 
his  opinion,  he  could  have  taken  the  whole  settlement  with  his 
p's  crew.     The  few  Europeans  and  the  mixed  inhabitants  be- 
fed  the  most  listless  apathy  ;  and  the  governor,  Don  Antonio 
innel  de  Castro  JVIello  e  Mendoza,  was  not  calculated  toinspire 
itn  with  much  confidence.  This  gentleman  with  the  long  name. 
i  just  completed  tlie  third  year  of  his  government,  during  the 
Ole  of  which  Captain  Beaver  was  told  he  had  never  once  gone 
L  of  his  house,  or  exposed  himself  to  the  sun ;  but  it  was  also 
d,  that  he  had  contrived  to  amass  a  fortune  of  300,000  piastres, 
cb  are  the  descendants  of  a  once  great  and  enterprizing  peo- 
^,  the  remains  of  whose  conquests  and  the  ruins  of  whose  esta- 
■hments  are  described  as  still  exhibiting  traces  worthy  of  the 
imasy  the  Almeidas,  and  the  Albuquerques  of  other  times ! 
The  people  with  whom  the  Portugueze  have  the  honour  of 
uing  in  this  odious  traffic  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  are  a 
Arable  set  of  Moors  or  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  thesiea 
BSt,  but  are  themselves  controuled  by  the  Imaiin  of  Muscat, 
lis  contemptible  despot,  residing  at  the  distance  of  8  or  900 
Igues,  coolly  sends  his  governors,  with  about  a  dozen  Arabsbl- 
ers  under  each,  to  the  islands  of  Quiloa,  Pemba,  Mon6a,  and 
inzibar,  to  lord  it  over  the  Moorish  king,  who  is  the  nominal 
Tereign  both  of  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Qoiloa  was  visited  by  Captain  Beaver  in  1818.    He  describes 
e  island,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  royal  residence  since  the 
imdationof  the  kingdom,  at  least  700  years,  as  being  about  six 
lies  long  and  three  broad,  low  and  fertile,  extending  longitudi-* 
dly  across  the  mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  leaving  at  either  end  an 
lening  for  two  arms  of  the  sea ;  and  these,  embracing  a  penin- 
lla  which  projects  from  the  main  land,  form  two  safe  and  mag- 
Ificent  harbours  capable  of  containing,  in  perfect  security,  the 
jgest  fleets.  '  When  the  Portugueze,*  he  observes, '  first  visit- 
1  this  island,  its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  was  described  as  large, 
pulent^  and  well  built,  having  stone  houses  of  several  stories  with 
Strassed  roofs,  protected  by  a  citadel  adorned  with  stately  towers 
nd  surrounded  by  a  ditch — but  of  this  ancient  splendour  and 
lagnificence  not  a  vestige  remains !  The  present  city,  if  it  indeed 
cserves  that  name,  consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  huts  from 
be  borders  of  the  sea  to  a  mile  from  the  shore.*  Here  he  found 
he  loiaun's  deputy  with  his  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  perched  in  a 
tmnd  tower,  mounting  three  guns,  which  pointed  directly  to  the 
ling's  house,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  from  it — such 
W  the  means  with  which  he  keeps  the  king  of  the  extensive 
idngdom  of  Quiloa  in  awe,  and  levies  a  tribute  in  slaves,  ivory,  gbid 
hn,  and  every  other  article  exported  from  this  part  of  the  coast. 
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Of  the  EngVisb  his  Qoilo&n  majesty  knew  ootUing  but  what}i| 
liod  derived  from  the  French  ;  he  felt,  however,  that  tbeir  iami, 
uhanttlHg,  waving  in  those  «cns,  hud  been  Ihe  means  ofcilMlii|i[£ 
i(i}r  the  tratBc  inslm-cs  in  the  principal chanoel  through  «ni^|),|^ 
flowed,  and  Had  reduced  it  from  ten  thonaand,  once  aana»illyfM| 
purled  to  the  Frencli  settlements  in  the  E^iand  Westladief,^^ 
vesieUfrom  Nantes,  Maraeillei.and  Bordeaux,  to  a  few  hu^f 
sent  in  Arab  ships  tu  the  Persian  gulph, Suiat,  and  GazxeiaX. 
complained  tliat  this  reduction  in  the  numbtr  of  slaves  eu>o: 
wus  not  the  »hule  extent  of  tlic  evil,  forUikt  the  price  hodfallq^ 
from  tiiirtv-two  to  sixteen  dollars,  of  whicli  the  '  viceroy  aetOT^ 
bim'liy  the  Imaun  of  Muscat  tonknoless  tlian  eight  for  bis  sWe^ 

Here  then  we  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of  abalishiifg  tbif 
odioua  tratiic  alons;  an  extent  of  sea  coast  equal  to  400  let^oeij 
and  ((railually  tliroughout  the  remaining  60U  leagues,  'flie  kifig  . 
of  Quiloa  expresseil  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  ot  his  subaerviettC]^.'' 
the  Iinaun  of  Muscat;  hut  he  dreaded  his  hosrtihty  unless" 
tectfd  by  some  other  pouer;  and  why  should  England  Iw 
to  give  that  protection  i — she  has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear^ 
the  linaun  of  Muscat.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  this  sou  reel 
we  understand,  be  more  than  made  up  to  the  king  by  tite  ,, 
in  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  gold  dust,  and  timber.  The  forestso; 
main  produce  the  finest  spars  for  maiita  and  yards ;  Uiey  fii^ 
with  elephants,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  the  hippopa(aii(iW{ 
They  have  cattle  and  grain  and  other  provisions  in  the  gr6iies(- 
abuo'lance,  all  of  which  would  be  highly  acceptably  in  thelid^ 
of  France,  sint-e  our  gcneiosity  has  parted  wjtb  the  DeighUourioi' 
island  on  which  it  inHinly  depended  for  its  subsistence. 

One  small  vessel  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  collect  ifaeMif 
sular  deputies  of  the  Muscat  Iraaun  and  their  garrisons,  wliif:K|j 
Qot  in  the  whole  exceed  fifty  men,  and  to  transport  tlieqi  tg  tbfff  ' 
master,    'ihey  might  carry  a  message  in  plaie  of  tribute,  tli4 
th«  king  of  Quili)a,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Great  Btitni^ 
had  uo  longer  any  occasion  for  his  services,  atid  must  au  J(U)|^ 
be  considered  as  iiis  tributary.    Two  sloops  of  war  statJonetl  in 
the  coast  would  bt  an  ample  force  to  secure  him  from  anyiff 
sentment  on  the  part  of  the  Imaun.  "^ 

If  the  Portugui'zeof  Mozambique,  thus  hemmed  in  bet, 
English  colony  on  the  one  side  and  Qniloaon  tlie  other,  iq 
of  which  wus  aoy  dealing  in  human  beins^s  permitted,  i 
throu;£hsliame,abandan  the  odious  trnffic,  they  would  goORi 
pelled  by  necessity  to  relinquish  it.  To  this  happy  issue  tifi 
aionary  society  might  greatly  contribute ;  proceeding  from  ^flfllK^' 
koo  t<i  the  northward,  and  from  Quiloa  tu  the  souihiy^n^  ''  ~~ 
would  soon  unite  their  missiooa  through  every  port  of 
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d  the  Portuuueze  selllements  on  the  enast^  mA  abolition 
bilow  civilization.  From  thenatives^  we  are  convinced,  ther 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Thoughof  Moorish  mixtore^  so  mBch 
ns  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  original  inhabiranis  as  to 
no  room  to  apprehend  any  danger  from  that  part  of  the  cha- 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  We 
ot  among  them  any  trace  of  that  ferocious  and  vmdictiveha- 
3r  Christians  that  prevails  among  the  Moors  of  northern  and 
rn  Africa.  Indeed  they  appear  to  be  without  any  supt^i  stition 
igion  but  what  a  dread  of  evil  spirits  inspires.  They  are 
T  Amazons  nor  anthropophagi,  nor  *  men  whose  heads  do 
beneath  their  shoulders/  as  Lopez  and  the  stupid  Lmscho- 
ould  have  their  readers  to  believe.  It  is  no  worrder  thai  the 
gueze,  in  palliation  of  their  infamous  conduct^  should  de- 
•  tliose  people  as  the  worst  of  savages  and  cannibals,  after 
ng  in  pieces  from  the  muzzles  of  their  cannons  some  thou- 
oi  them  because  they  refused  to  discover  mines  of  gold  and 
of  which  they  were  themselves  ignorant ;  nor  is  it  very  sur* 
ig,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  that  the 
Elaynal  should  make  use  of  an  assertion  so  unfounded  as 
L  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Africa  affords  nothing  to  excite  the 
ity  of  the  trader,  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller,  or  tlie  huma* 
if  the  philosopher.'  If  the  most  valuable  productions  of  na- 
ye,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  merchant,  if  the  yet-to-be- 
vered  fountains  of  the  Nile,  the  termination  of  ttie  Niger^ 
he  sources  of  the  Zair,  in  a  country  which  to  every  viFiUir 
the  time  of  the  RoiTians  to  the  present  day  has  prodnced 
king  new,  can  interest  the  traveller ; — if  to  release  from  the 
5  of  slavery  a  race  of  human  beings,  superior  in  all  respects  to 
egroes,  can  rouse  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  their  favour— ;- 
most  unquestionably  is  the  eastern  coast  of  A frica  just  tl>ere^ 
of  what  the  Abbe  Raynal  describes  it  to  be.  The  untimely 
>f  Dr  Cowan  and  his  party  is  no  argument  against  future  atr 
ts  of  travellers  or  missionaries.  I-n  the  al)sence  of  correct  in^ 
ition,  without  knowin<^  what  the  temptation  was  on  one  side, 
e  provocation  on  the  other,  we  mi^ht  be  led  to  adopt  erro? 
\  conclusions.  We  still  believe,  as  we  bi^fore  hinted,  that 
Fell  among  the  borderers  that  separate  the  free  native  tiibea 
the  dealers  in  slaves.  The  former  would  naturally  conclude 
the  party  came  into  their  country  with  the  view  of  ensJavmg 
;  the  latter  might  suppose  that  a  new  rival  was  appearing 
z  field  to  supplant  (hem  in  their  traffic, 
c  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is,  l>esides,  by  much  the  finest  and 
fertile  region  of  that  devoted  continent.  It  has  more  re- 
es  for  commerce,  which  require  only  to  be  brought  into  acti- 
more  points  accessible  by  shipping  \  and^  though  the  climat« 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ihe  shore  may  be  unwhoIesome|Bs4,  ^ 
tropical  chmales  are  where  swamps  and  forests  are  left  in  a  Bute, 
of  nature^  yet  there  is  but  a  niUTow  slip  of  these  between  thecout 
and  the  bold  rising  country  sloping  to  the  westward^  in  which  tht 
air  of  the  elevated  and  extensive  plains  has  been  said  to  be  so  pan 
that  the  new  moon  is  generally  visible  as  a  fine  thread;  thatiiy 
as  a  conceited  writer  has  quaintly  expressed  it^  *  on  the  verydaj 
on  which  she  had  kissed  her  bright  and  bountiful  brother,' 

The  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  whose  exertioni 
in  the  cause  of  the  negroes  have  been  so  laudably  employed^  will 
not^  we  trust,  withhold  their  powerful  aid  towards  loosing  the boodi 
of  an  equally  deserving,  and,  in  point  of  physical  qualities^amocii 
finer  race  of  human  beings.  V\'ere  the  experiment  tried,  we  an, 
80  sanguine  of  success,  as  to  venture  an  opinion  that  the  heaitj 
efforts  of  a  Wilberlurce  and  a  Clarkson  would  effect  more  in  threfi 
years,  for  the  freedom  and  civilization  of  the  natives  of  thi8C08i| 
of  Africa,  than  they  have  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  in  thiriyi 
for  the  negroes  of  the  opposite  coast. 


Art.  III.     Hor(z   Pelasgiae.     Part  the   First.     Containiiig  Oi 

'    Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Language  of  the  Pelasgi,  or  andai 

•    Inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  with  a  Description  of  the  PeloMffc  or 

-    jEolic  Digamma,  as  represenUd  in  the  various  Imcriptiom  » 

wliich  it  is  still  preserved ;  and  an  Attempt  to  determm  ft 

genuine  Pelasgic  pronunciation.     By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  JX 

i'\R.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge!   Camr 

bridge.     1815. 

AN  attempt,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  to  bring  to  light  the  hi- 
therto undiscovered  origin  of  a  people,  wtio  have  iongceaae^ ! 
to  occupy  a  place  in  the  map  of  nations,  seems  to  be  attended  witlt 
little  chance  of  success,  f^o  documents  can  now  be  producedi 
which  have  not  for  many  ages  been  the  common  property  of  the 
learned  ;  and  it  is  besides,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  natural  coo^ 
sequence  of  the  progressive  civilization  of  states,  that  their  first  be- 
ginnings soon  come  to  be  involved  in  obscurity.  Before  a  peopk 
have  arrived  at  such  apitch  of  importance,  as  renders  it  interestinj^  • 
even  to  themselves,  to  inquire  in  to  thcirearliest  origin,  and  to  com- 
mit their  transactions  to  durable  records,  the  circumstances  of  their 
infant  state  have  been  foi  gotten,  or  are  preserved  only  in  that  un- 
certain and  distorted  tradition,  which  becomes,  like  circles  on  the 
water,  more  variable  and  undefined,  the  fartber  it  Kecedesfrom  tlie 
center.  The  earliest  historians  of  a  state  are  its  poets ;  and  itis 
not  often  that  the  works  even  of  these  descend  to  posterity.  Be- 
sides, the  tissue  of  historical  events  forms  but  the  woof  of  poetry,^ 
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ich  allegory  and  fable  are  so  closely  inlenroyeDj  that  after 
Be  of  a^es,  scarcely  the  keenest  eye  can  discrimiD^  be* 
hem.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a  natural  oonsequeace,  that 
e  first  prose  writers  of  history  will  crowd  their  pages  with 
ire  of  facts  and  fables,  of  recorded  truths  and  traditional 
jds : — so  that  the  sphere  of  historical  certainty  is  neces- 
ircuiiiscribed.  1'here  is  a  period  fn  the  annals  of  every 
nd  that  at  some  considerable  distance  from  its  begianingy 
which  all  is  uncertain  and  obscure. 

Non  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  Tidere. 
2  remarks  are  amply  justified  by  facts.  It  has  been  the  unU 
»mplaint  of  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Robertson,  that 
3unts  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  earlier  ages  of  dif» 
eople,  arc  confused  and  contradictory.  And  when  we  find 
ides  acknowledging  that  even  in  his  time  it  Was  impoaai^ 
lo  any  thing  more  than  form  probable  conjectures  about 
ier  transnctions  of  the  Grecian  states ;  when  Hecatnat, 
ote  the  first  prose  histiiry  of  Greece,  declares  that  the  trap 
of  the  Greeks  were  numerous  and  ridiculous,*  how  caa 
onably  expect  at  this  time  to  define  with  any  degree  of 
•n  those  facts  which  were  unknown  more  than  two  thou* 
ars  ago?  Aad  if  such  investigations  be  fruitless^  they  are 
unprofitable;  for  of  a  people  who  lived  in  tents  or  oa 
ho  were  clothed  in  skins,  and  migrated  from  one  pasture 
her,  what  imports  it  us  to  know  whether  they  sprung 
ellen  or  Pelasgus,  from  one  barbarian  or  another  i  It  may 
ed,  indeed,  that,  although  such  researches  are  at  once  an* 
and  fruitless,  they  may  still  be  not  unacceptable  to  that 
ie  of  our  nature  which  is  ever  ardent  in  the  pursuit  even 
ainable  knowledge  :  and  Dr.  Marsh  has  succeeded  in  per* 
himself  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  language  of 
isgi, '  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  scholar,  the 
ier,  and  the  historian/  We  do  not  pretend  to  tliesefeel- 
^s  the  Professor,  however,  has  thought  proper  to  bring 
ore  into  dispute  a  subject  about  which  the  learned  hav0 
contended  for  so  many  ages,  and  has  resumed  the  field 
his  forces,  it  shall  he  our  humble  duty  to  follow  him^  and 
with  wl)at  success  he  makes  so  violent  an  irruption  into 
latable  ground.  His  object  will  be  best, explained  in  bis 
rds. 

Pelasgi,  according  to  Strabo,  were  not  only  MEFA  ii^y  but 
nif  'ZKXeQtt  ^uvMrnvrdfTc^  APXAIOTATOI.  let  there  IS  hardly 
ical  question  which  has  been  involved  in  greater  perplexity ; 
ainly  none,  on  which  opinion  has  been  more  divided.   .  These 
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same  Pelasgi  hare  by  turns  been  represented  in  tbe  works  of  mo 
writers,  as  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Fhsnicians,  Bactrian^  Sqth 
Gotlis,  and  Celts,  according  as  it  best  suited  their  respectif^  ml 
But  although  we  cannot  obtain  the  certainty  of  historical  mfjesc 
the  origin  of  so  ancient  a  people,  we  may  obtain  something  moiifii ; 
than  mere  conjecture  :  we  may  at  least  derive  the  benefit  trf'hkt^ 
iiiduction.  To  give  this  historical  induction  the  weight  of  whicb 
capable,  we  must  collect  all  the  accounts  which  can  be  obtained  o 
Pelasgi,  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  themselves ;  we  must  an 
those  accounts  in  such  an  order,  as  will  best  enable  us  to*  trio 
Pelasgi  upwards,  as  high  as  our  data  will  carry  ua ;  and  then  cod 
what  probable  conclusion  may  be  drawn.' 

W^e  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  in  Hmine,  that  in  collec 
and  disposing  these  accounts^  Dr  Marsh  had  noticed,  with 
respect,  the  labours  of  preceding  scholars  who  had  cleared 
way  before  him,  and  performed  I  he  most  laborious  part  oi 
task.  We  do  not  perceive  the  least  mention  of  Sttilingfl 
learned  dissertation  in  the  3d  Book  of  his  Origine$  Sacra,  t 
nor  of  the  still  more  accurate  discussion  of  Larcher  in  his  ( 
no/ogie  d'HSrodote,  t.  vii.  p.  215;  an  attentive  cbnaideratio 
which  would  have  prevented  the  learned  author  from  adf an 
certain  positions  which  we  do  not  consider  tenable. 

Dr  Marsh  says  that '  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opini( 
the  Greek  writers.,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the  first  inhabilati 
Peloponnesus — while  some  writers  represent  Achaia  as  theil 
ginal  countr}',  other  writers  place  tbeoi  in  the  adjacent  c 
try  of  Arcadia.'  Now  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  general 
nion  of  the  Greek  writers  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the  first  in! 
tants  of  Peloponnesus.  Slrabo  says  only  that  they  w^re  the 
est  of  those  who  were  powerful  there;  and  in  the  second  p 
no  writer  ever  placed  them  in  Achaia.  The  words  of  DioD 
of  Halicamassvs  (or  more  propef  ly  Halicameuii)  to  which  tb 
thor  alludes^  a»e  these  :  «"^w»  fdf  yi^  wi^l  ri  xmXmtfiMHf  wt  'A 

scribingArgos.asit  wa-i  known  in  his  time.  ^  NTN  iMiA«f«i»t» 'Aj 
''A^y^f,  to  iistm*>oish  it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name  it 
ferent  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  not  only  in  his  lime,  but  in  th 
Homer.  (Odyss.  L.  251.)  Argos  was  called  'Axrf»i»,  which  i 
Slrabo  tells  usfviii.  p.  365  )  was  given  to  the  whole  Pelopbnn 
But  Dionysius  means  Argos  in  Argolis.  Thecase^  asit  isrepre 
ed  by  Greek  writers^  is  this  :  [nachus  was  the  first  king  of 
chia,  by  which  name  the  country  afterwards  called  Argolis,  < 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says,  the  whole  Peloponnesus  was  tt 
Now  the  circumstance  of  a  country  taking  its  name  fronJi  anrin 
dual,  almost  necessarily  implies  that  it  was  occupied  by  him  e 
in  tbe  way  of  colony  or  conquest ;  a  custom  of  the- greatest 
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lest  I  take  the  city,  and  H  be  cfdfed  ftft^r  diy  nditt]i>!e;^.1i 
lient  by  which  Joab  roases  David  to  h^dU  the  arifty  #fiidh 
f^ing  Rabbah  ;  and  Coririna  reliltesi  of  soai^ancldlt^'^r* 
ne  called  a  whole  conquered  country  aflerhfeovirnnanie,* 
at  least  certain  that  Inachus  and  his  peojsle  could  not  be 
gines  of  that  country.  A  conclasMon  which  is  strongly 
ited  by  the  circumstance  that  Inachus  was  fabled  to  km 
if  Ocean,  i.  e.  he  came  to  Peloponnesus  by  sea.  His  son 
lis  founded  Argos,  which  Stephanus  tells  us  was'first  calU 
•^tfnxof.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  be  collected  a  mim- 
'ople,  and  made  preparations  for  building  a  town,  whtch 
pieted  by  his  son  Argos,  who  of  course  gave  his  name 
be  neighbouring  country  being  ill  watered,  (it  waspro- 
oalled  thirsty y)  a  part  of  the  people,  with  Pdasgus,-the 
f  Argos,  at  their  head,  migrated  into  Arcadia^  which  bad 
teen  partially  colonized  by  Phegeus  the  son  of  In4ichus.i^ 
efore  clear  that  the  Pelasgi  were  not  aborigines  in  Arc»^ 
Jo  we  find  it  asserted  in  any  Greek  writer,' although' Dn 
elieves  that  it  is;  an  opinion  which  is  not  borne  oirt  br 
le  passages  which  he  alleges.  But  the  older  poets  call 
Jasgian ;  iEschylus  in  the  Supplices  makes  Pelasgus  king" 
of  Argos,  but  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia;  and  Hesidd 
:  he  was  nMxftif,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  cOncui'  rat 
lat  the  Argives  were  anciently  called  IltfuMyii.  This  may 
ft  specimen  of  the  inextricable  perplexity  of  the  subject^ 
s  pretty  nearly  to  shew  that  three-and-twenty  hundred! 
>  it  was  no  better  understood  than  it  is  now. 
f  hatever  part  of  Peloponnesus  they  first  occupied,  thejt 
^  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  peninsula,  which  was 
'^//i<i//v  called  Pelasgia*  But  this  necessarily  implies  that 
:ts  of  Peloponnesus  over  which  they  diffused  them^lv^v 
inhabited  previously  to  their  settlint^  in  them  ;  which 
appear  to  be  the  case.  The  expression  of  Heroctotii% 
'A(jm(^{»-  mxeivyci^  clearly  indicates  that  there  were  other 
IS,  who  were  {\o\.  Pelasgi ;  which  inference  we  are  rather 
I  that  Dr.  Marsh  did  not  perceive.  (p*4.)  That  many 
Greece  were  anciently  occupied  by  Pelasgi,  and  thenoe^ 
slasgian,  is  true;  but  this  by  no  means  establishes  Dr. 
assertion  that  Greece  without  the  Isthmus,  Attica, 
&c.  was  originally  Pelasgic.  Herodotus  distinctly  as- 
,  tribe  to  have  been  foreigners.  1.  58. 
»  says  of  the   Pelasgi.  «r<  fW  k^^if  «t  ^SA^y  mmrk',^  'sx* 
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from  which  expression  Dr.  Marsh  coneiudeB  that  the 
gi  once  occupied  tlie  whole  of  Greece.  But  it  is  obvioi 
the  expression  implies  quite  the  reverse  oH  this:  '  they  ' 
certain  ancient  tribe  prevalent  over  the  whole  of  HellaS|i 
pecialli/ amongst  the  jleolians  who  inhabited  Thcssaly/  Thuc; 
as  quoted  in  p.  8,  expressly  snys  that  there  were  other  nat 
well  as  the  Pela»^i. 

Dr.  Marsh  concludes  that  the  Pelas^ixi  came  out  of  Asia 
the  Hellespont,  and  first  occupied  1  hrace^  from  which  th 
fused  themselves  southward  tiironghout  the  whole  of  G 
which  opinion,  he  supports  wilh  much  learning  and  ing€ 
and  justly  remarks,  that  ^  their  history,  previous  to  their 
ment  in  Thrace,  is  to  us  inscrutable.'* 

Diony  sius  of  Hal  icarnasaus  gives  a  circumstantial  account 
migrations  of  the  IVlasgi  into  Italy,  the  first  of  which,  he&aj 
place  seventeen  generations  (i.  e.  about  5 10 years)  before  tt 
jan  war.  But  the  account  of  this  expedition  is  attended  wi 
cumstances  so  fabulous,  observes  L)r.  Maish,  as  todestrovt 
dit  of  the  whole  narrative.  The  second  migration,  according 
same  historian,  took  place  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  (i.  e. 
1540  B.  C.)  who  expelled  the  I'elasgi  from  Thessaly,  anc 
them  take  refuge  with  their  kindred  Pt* lasgi  near  Dodona;! 
commissariat  of  the  army  being  ill  managed^  or  the  counti 
poor,  they  soon  came  to  short  allowance,  and  were  forced 
take  themselves  elsewhere ;  and,  in  obedience  to  an  onu:le, 
no  doubt  was  ready  enough  lo  recommend  their  departur 
the  precincts  of  the  temple,  they  sailed  with  a  great  tleet  tc 
Being  driven  by  southerly  winds  to  one  of  the  mouths  of  I 
they  leave  their  ships  there,  and  make  a  treaty  with  the 
gines  !  And  to  this  account,  says  Dr.  Marsh, '  no  excepti 
betaken.'f  To  us  it  appears  jusl  as  credible  as  the  history  of 
who  ^  after  a  long  and  wery  journey  w.th  his  Troyans  | 
thorowe  Fraunce,  building  the  citic  of  Towre^,  arrived 
isle,  whiche  was  called  Albion,  at  a  place  now  called  To 

Devonshire,  bearing  gules  two  lions  golde  rampants  a  coi 

—  —   — — ——^^' 

*  here  then  isMOotiier  rcmailvuMe  ii)>iaiice  ul''at;real  cuuntr}  ol  .hurupe 
from  the  noitli  at  a  period  of  reinuti*  antiquity. 

f  Thefoilon  ina  i:>  thi^  sensil)lt*  ob>crv;iti'in  of  M.  Frcret  on  this  strange  it 
is  astufiibiiin*;  thai  J)iouy<iiis  should  ^ivc  the  tout*  of  authentic  nirralive  to  I 
inent  of  a  mere  hypothc-is.  and  th:it  he  should  seem  to  be  better  informed  i 
histories  of  iv'oinului,  of  yEneas,  and  of  tbc  IVIas^^ic  colonies,  than  about  tii( 
of  Komc  bv  the  (lauls*  Were  mc  to  judjge  of  ancieut  wriier^i  with  ilie  ftamei 
as  we  do  the  moderns,  we  should  probably  be  led  to  consider  the  /iist  part  oi 
liquities  of  l)ion\&ius  a;?  an  hihtorical  roRMUce,'  The  Kime  remark  is  equal 
cable  to  many  of  the  hit-to-  ies  aud  bioviaphies  of  Plutarch,  and,  more  or  lew, 
of  the  later  (ireek  tiriieiii.  lu  oo  study  more  than  in  that  of  historical  ai 
is  tt  (expedient  to  keep  in  view  the  maxim  of  i^picharrou,  N«^  m)  fAtfMtir, 
•f5^*  t«Dt«  rav  ^ftvxv. 
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]|  «  bannar  of  Vert,  a  Diane  of  gold  ficbele  croaned  and  eutro- 
id.**  [t  was  impossible  that  this  account  could  hayedescended 
posterity  in  any  other  way  than  by  tradition,  tbe  uncertainty 
vhich  will  appear  from  considering  that  these  Pelasgi  e vacua* 
^iialy  in  Jess  than  two  hundred  year*^  and  retired  into  Attica, 
Qre  they  continued  about  fifty  years^  when  they  were  expelled, 
I  went  part  of  them  to  Lemnos,  and  part  nobody  knows  whii^ 
ir,.  It  is  quite  clear  that  even  Thucydides  knew  very  Uttle  about 
-Pelasgi ;  for  he  fixes  their  voyage  from  Italy  to  Sicily  about 
K)  years  B*  C.^  a  titne^  when,  according  to  other  historians, 
.Pelasgi  had  long  been  exterminated  from  Italy ;  and  accord** 
iy  Dionysius  fixes  this  event  300  years  earlier,  on  the  autho- 
^  of  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  historian,  whom  the  accurate 
I  judicious  Strabo,  upon  the. authority  of  Ephorus,  accuses  of 
loulity  and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dionysius 
fid  nearly  400  years  after  Thucydides,  who  acknowledged  that 
vaa  impossible  to  learn  any  thing  even  in  his  time  concerning 
t. remoter  periods  of  .Grecian  history  :  and  to  what  documents 
I  the  former  access  which  were  unknown  to  the  latter  i  But 
^ughout  the  whole  work  the  learned  author  seems  to  consider 
the  Greek  historians  as  being  of  equal  credif^iiity;  and  cites 
fpnysius  and  Pausanias  with  as  much  confidence  as  Herodotus  or 
iBcydides:  whereas  these  later  autiiors  had  no  opportunity  of 
iBig  more  than  compiling  the  contradictory  accounts  of  their 
pdecessors,  and  endeavouring  to  form  out  of  them  some  proba*- 
irhistory;  in  which  endeavour  they  commonly  failed.  Compare 
If  rhetorical  flourishes  and  fabulous  anecdotes  which  fill  the 
iges  of  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Dionysius,  with  the  candid  sim* 
kity  of  the  father  of  Grecian  history,  the  forcible  compression 
lascrupulous  veracity  of  the  historian  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war, 
||itbe  flowing  and  natural  current  of  ^  the  Attic  bee,'  and  it  will 
(.evident  that  the  former  had  not  less  degenerated  from  their 
J^ecessors  in  truth  and  accuracy,  than  in  all  tbe  beauties. of 
^le.  '  liCs  ^crivains  posterieurs,'  observes  M.  Freret,  speaking  of 
le  Greeks,  ^  n'ont  fait  le  plus  souveut  qu'alterer  les  temoiguages 
Kianciens,  dont  ils  n'etoieut  que  des  cchos  infid^les.  Gardens* 
Dns  d'accumuler  leurs  passages,  et  plus  encore  d'alleguer  les 
iBrivains  fabuleux  de  ranliquiie.  II  nefaut  pas  s'y  tromper.  £!le 
Joit  ses  voyages  de  Sadeur^  et  ses  Imtoiret  des  Sevarambts* 
IbAnotner  observation  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr. 
tursb,  which  it  is  very  necessary  lo  keep  in  sight,  while  investi* 
pttiag  the  history  of  these  early  times;  which  is,  that  the  name 
|;S  people  very  inconsiderable  at  first,  may,  in  a  very  short  time, 
kt  the  designation  of  a  great  tract  of  country ;  a.  truth  which 

•  Stow. 

was 
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Uras  strongly  exemplifieH  in  the  case  of  the  HeUenes^  u 
bably  had  been  before  in  thnt  of  the  Pelasgi. 

In  opposition  to  Herodotus  and  Thucjdides^  and  a  t 
writers,  who  represc^nt  the  Pelusu;i  as  tiaving  spoken  alai 
essentially  HiiTerent  from  that  which  they  suppose  to  hav 
used  hy  theHf  iU-nt's^  D^^.  Marsh  concludes,  that  the  Pelasg 
^  tlie  same  lanu^ua^e  with  ihurydideshiinselfy  though  thej 
it,  as  n!»pd  by  the  Pelas£(i,  roitrht  hear  to  the  form  of  it 
writings  of  Thucydides  a  relation  similar  to  that«  which  th 
lish  of  Chaucer  bears  to  the  English  of  Pope.'  p.  83,  '  j 
the  family  of  Hellcn  had  spoken  a  different  language  fro 
of  the  Pelasgi,  the  language  of  that  family  could' not  have 
seded  the  language  previously  spoken  in  Greece,  nnlera  lb 
terminated  as  well  as  conquered,  which  no  Greek  htslori 
ever  asserted.'  Thisargument  is  plausible,  but  not  decisive, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  descendants  of  iEneas  imposec 
language  upon  the  people  of  Italy,  or  at  least  obtained  fc 
ascendancy  in  the  mixed  dialect  which  ensued  upon  th'ii 
blishment  in  that  country  The  ancient  language^  of  G9 
Spain,  as  well  as  their  independence,  were  destroyed  by  ^ 
mans,  except  in  the  wilder  parts.  The  Saxons  importedrf^ 
guage  into  Britain,  and  the  Normans  again  efFected  sucbai 
in  the  Saxon,  that  the  latter,  with  reference  to  the  dfalect;! 
a  few  centuries  after  the  conquest,  mightjustly  be  cail^ 
/imffitifH.  And  we  are  not  reduced, as  Dr.  Marsh  suppo^s, 
absurdity  of 'a  whole  nation  all  at  once  forgetting  its  fohn 
guage  and  learning  a  new  one.'  Nor  do  the  words  of  Her« 
quoted  in  p.  £9,  imply  any  such  thin&r;  on  the  contrair 
s^em  to  indicate  a  gradual  change  :  ^1^  yySrtnn  ftM^nfiMh^  'iii 
ed  their  old  language,  and  learned  a  new  one/  And  if  it 
flider  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  tbe  Pelasgi  woi 
ced  to  a  single  tribe  in  Thessaly,  and  that  this  diminntii^ 
people,  who  were  once  diffused  over  the  whole  6f  Greece. 
only  have  taken  place  during  a  long  series  of  aiges,  we  sh 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  their  language 
went  a  total  change  in  a  period  of  years,  much  longer  Iht 
which  has  produced  the  same  effect  in  other  instances.  Nor 
Greek  writers  by  any  means  assert,  as  Dr.  Marsh  suppose! 
the  Pelasgi  themselves  in  later  times  did  not  speak  Hellienit 
did  not  expect  to  find  such  arguments  as  the  following  nm 
of  by  so  acute  a  writer:  *  Herodotus  represents  the  Arcad 
Pelasigi,  for  he  calls  them  (1.  146.)  UiKmrytl  'AfuSK:  and  1 
ever  doubted  whether  the  Arcadiaiis  spake  Greek.*^  Thi 
reasoning  would  provethat  the  ancient  Britonsspokethelttn 
now  called  English,  for  the  expression  niA^tryii  ^AfuXk^ 
*  the  Arcadians  of  Pelasgian  stock.'  It  is  worthy  of  remarl 
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Slhthe  Arcadians  and  Lacedemonians,  who  were  distinctly  of 
an  origin^  and  who  had  Jess  intercourse  with  Foreigners  than 
er  tribes  of  Greece,  retained  in  their  dialects  so  many  bar- 
ffiiiSj  as  to  render  them  scarcely  intelligible.to  the  inhabilantsof 
Hi%  The  Arcadians^  for  instance,  said  {ic*^C*'  fbr/8ii^(«y»  iix/at 

mtkXsf,  ^tfivTM  for  fiifiv^Mt,  t^iWM  for  i^l^ir^tUf  fM^«X«y  for  ttf^^lpMf, 

Kir,  iit^:    To  enumerate  the  barbarisms  o[  the  Laconic  dia^- 
wpald  be  to  transcribe  pages  of  Hesychius;  whoever  consi- 
*"  e  specimens  of  it  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  must 
^  ize  the  traces  of  the  yA^r«»  fiu^^n  which  Herodotus  and 
cydides   attribute  to  the  Pelasgi.     Plato  asserts  that  the 
ienes  adopted  the  titles  of  several  of  their  deities  from  the 
iifM  whom  they  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  the  country. 
hr.  Marsh  seems  to  us  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  tbissup*. 
^  change  of  language,  as  if  it  were  confined  within  a  few 
Ijl';  whereas  we  have  at  least  a  scope  of  ten  centuries,  in  which 
yiay  suppose  it  to  have  gone  on.  (n  p.  3d,  he  makes  a  gratui- 
i^assumption,  (not  supported,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  tes* 
phv.  whatever,)  that  the  Pelasgi,  instead  of  sru{,  said  F»{,  and 
|Macedonians  Bv^,  and  argues  upon  it  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
j^    {t  is  rather  singular  ti)at  PIutarch>  quoted  in  Dr.  Marsh*» 
e.  distinctly  says  that  the  Macedonians  used  B  instead  of  ^y 
^bstead  of  n.  As  to  the  argument  deduced  from  the  coloniza- 
pof  Latium,  and  the  importation  of  letters  by  the  Pelasgi,  the* 
«i;  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Latin  and 
eek  language  is  referable  to  a  later  period,  when  the  Pejasgic 
Ks  were  wholly  expelled  from  Italy  by  colonies  from  the  shores 
the  Archipelago  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
^ysius  of  Halicarnassus^  and  Solinus,  are  worth  little  or  no- 
ne in  a  question  of  this  nature.     We  did  not  expect  to  find 
l^h  argument  expended  upon  a  pointabout  which  no  one  at  pre-* 
i^  doubts,  and  which  is  amply  discussed  by  many  modern  scho- 

El  that  the  Attic  dialect  was  originally  the  same  as  the  Ionic; 
it  certainly  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  Dr»  Marsh  has  it,  that  the 
Uc  was  the  same  as  the  Attic ;  for  it  was  the  Attic  people  who 
j^egrees  changed  their  dialect,  while  the  lonians  retained  it 
ly  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  S'poken  at  the  time  of  their  migra-» 
;  nor  are  there  any  traces  in  the  Ionic  dialect  of  its  having 
corrupted,  as  our  author  supposes,  by  the  languages  of  Asia 
ir;  these  points  are  now  so  well  established  amongst  theleam* 
tliat  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  so  inaccurate  a  xepresentation. 
^e  account  given  of  the.iEoiic,  or,  as  the  professor  teems  it, 
Pelasgicdigamma,  in  the  third  chapter,  will  be  found  very  ac« 
te  and  complete  \  ihougii  a  (ittle  more  copipression  would  ren- 
der 


I 
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der  it  less  heavy  without  diminishing  ils  value.  The  follow 
a  summary  of  the  facts  which  rdate  to  this  illustrious  ehar 
The  most  ancient  Greeks' had  a  letter  resembling  a  Roa 
which,  from  \\sform,  was  termed  digamma,  or  the  double  ga 
By  degrees  this  element  grew  out  of  use  ;  whether  a  sotte 
nuriciation  was  adopted,  or  whether  its  power  was  express 
any  modification  ot  the  rough  spirit^  is  doubtful;  but  abo 
sixth  century  before  the  Christi:iu  sera  it  was  in  use  only  an 
certain  tribes,  and  chiefly  the  ^olic;  and  it  was  afterwards  1 
by  the  name  of  the  ^olic  digamma ;  not  that  it  was  pecu 
the  iEolians^  having  undoubtedly  been  an  ^leuient  of  tb 
guage  from  which  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greeks  were  de 
That  it  was  universally  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  a 
Homer^  is  now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy .  1 
gacity  of  Ben tley  perceived  that  many  of  the  apparent  anoi 
of  the  Homeric  versification  were  to  be  removed  by  the  ins 
of  the  digamma,  the  disappearance  of  which  from  the  Ilia 
Odyssey  probably  arose  irom  the  circumstance  of  their  1 
been  first  comnHtted  to  writing  in  a  later  age^  and  in  a  C( 
where  this  letter  liad  fallen  into  disuse.  The  natural  consec 
was,  that  the  grammarians  who  revised,  and^  as  they  fa 
corrected  the  copies  of  these  poems^  being  entirely  ignoi 
this  ancient  character,  altered  numberless  passages  to  sui 
own  notions  of  prosody.  To  give  one  instance  out  of  a  tho 
which  no  commentator  has  noticed  ;  in  Iliad  A.  203^  ] 
wrote,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  orthography^ 

The  digamma  having  slipped  out,  the  grammarians  wei 
zled  at  finding  the  last  syllable  in  vfi^*'  long^  and  acco] 
changed  it  into*H  tm  vfi^tv  ?3u«. 

So  in  Hesiod,  Op.  Di.  118.  •<  ^  IhxniAc} 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  Hesiod  said  Fi^ywy,  and  ni 
as  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  same  poem^  and  it 
prizing  that  no  one  should  have  corrected  it '^Htrvx^Vi^ 
hundred  other  corrections  of  the  same  sort  are  to  be  n 
Hesiod,  which  no  editor  seems  to  have  suspected. 

The  existence  of  the  digamma,  at  a  period  even  later  tb 
raer's  time,  has  been  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  which  it  o< 
the  place  of  a  letter,  not  indeed 

■towering  o'er  the  alphabet  like  Saul, 


Stands  our  digamma  and  o'ertops  them  all ; 
bat  it  is  of  reasonable  stature  and  dimensions^  ranging  if 
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ik  and  file  of  its  comrades.  And  the  grammariaQ  Trypho* 
JBtes  from  the  copies  of  Alcaeus^  as  they  were  written  in  his  time, 
e  word  FgSl^f.  The  proposal  of  Benlley  to  correct  the  versi6« 
LioQ  of  liomer  has  lately  received,  as  Dr.  Marsh  observes,  a 
remarkable  contimiation  from  the  discovery  made  in  Elii 
if  William  Geli,  of  a  very  ancient  inscription,  in  which  the 
[(amma  occurs  no  less  than  seven  times,  and  especially  in  the 

lowinc:  words,  AITEFEnOZAITEpAPrON. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  the  power  of  this  letter;  whether  it 
m  that  of  our  V,  or  of  our  W,  or  between  the  two,  or  more  nearly 
preaching  to  our  B^  or  different  from  all  tliese?  tfr.  Harsh  deter* 
DCS  that  the  Greek  F  corresponded  to  the  Latin  F.  His  argu- 
snts  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  most  conclusive  description, 
Dugh  urged  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  springs,  we  suppose^ 
»m  a  conviction  of  their  truth.  An  obvious  objection  to  his  hy^ 
»thesis  is,  that  many  words  which  were  undoubtedly  written  with 
e  di^anima  in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  spelt  with  a  V,  as  FiOH*,  vi* 
Km;  FMtdfyvicus;  F?^,  ver;  F4>  vis;  and  the  like.  In  answer  to  this, 
c  professor  says,  '  In  the  first  place,  all  Latin  words  beginning 
ith  Fy  and  now  beginning  in  Greek  with  ^,  were  written  with  an 
by  those  Pelasgi,  who  brought  Greek  words  and  Greek  letters 
to  Latium.  For  F  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  primitive  Greek 
phabet;  as  will  be  more  fully  shewn  hereafter,  whereas  ^  was  a 
He  addition  to  the  primitive  alphabet.'  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
^  have  no  sufhcient  proof  that  the  Pelasgi  did  import  Greek  let- 
as  into  Latium, — the  story  of  Evander's  migration  rests  on  no 
Dod authority ;  nor,  secondly,  that  they  did  use  F  where  ihe  later 
treeks  used  <^.  Thirdly,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  ancient 
Bieeks  used  nH  to  express  the  sound  afterwards  denoted  by  ^, 
''hich  Dr.  Marsh  acknowledges  to  have  been  the  case  in  some 
arts  of  Greece  ;  and  accordingly  he  supposes  nH  to  have  been 
n  intermediate  state  of  aftairs  after  the  death  of  F,and  before  the 
urth  of  ^9  another  gratuitous  assumption.  '  That  the  Pelasgi, 
iho  brought  letters  into  Latium,  never  used  such  an  orthography 

e*  IIHj  is  manifest  from  the  orthography  of  the  o/i Latin  words-— 
which  not  a  trace  do  we  find  of  this  orthography,  till  the  con- 
l^est  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.'  But  surely  this  is  only  proving 
m  assertion  by  repeating  it  in  other  words  ;  it  stands  thus  :  '  All 
Rords  begin ing  in  Latin  with  F,  and  in  Greek  with  O^  were  writ- 
Eta  by  the  Pelasgi  with  an  F  ^-^for,  if  the  Pelasgi  had  written  them 
mil  IIH  the  Latins  would  have  written  them  with  a  PH.'  How 
CiQ  we  tell  that  they  would  i  In  pursuance  of  this  assertion  Dr. 
Itarsh  gives  a  list  of  Latin  words  beginning  with  F,  and  derived 

^*  i)r.  Marbh  cummits  an  auuciirouibui  \a  deschbiu^  tbis  Trypbo,  who  lived  in  the 
*  B  of  Aofiustus,  as  a  disciple  of  Oriseo,  who  flouriihcd  in  tb«  third  ccotnry* 

'  from 
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froui  the  Greeks  *  which  will  afford  abundant  proof  \h^\  tl 

F  is  llie  proper  representative  of  the  Greek  F/     Now  th: 

dant  proof  consists  entirely  in  an  arbitrary  orlhographj 

Greek  words,  resting  on  no  authority  but  that  of  the  P 

hiaiself.     Thusyi/g/i,  no  doubt,  came  from  *»yi.  and^x 

♦fl^»i,  hut  these  Dr. Mursh  Pelasgifies into  FVFA and  FAMA,  j 

t!)is  ahundafit  proof  of  the  very  fact,  whicli,  in  this  mode 

ccdure>  he  tcikcs  for  granted.  U^e  donot  mean  to  impugn  1 

trine,  but  only  the  mode  of  argumentation  by  which  it  is  ei 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  inferred,  '  that  i 

cases  \vher§  V  is  used,  the  V  is  merely  a  substitute  for  th 

F,  which,  though  naturally  hard^  in  reference  to  V,  acq 

certain  cases  a  softer  sound  than  at  other  times,  and  t 

comes  more  easilv  exchani^ed.'  This  solution  of  the  diffic 

to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  hard,  and  seems  to  us  to  beeffii 

precluded  by  the  very  instances  which  Dr.  Marsh  has  qa 

Vesta  J  veitis,  vis,  vinnrn,  &c.  Bndfera,fero,  8cc.    For  there 

difference  of  hardness  or  sq/2//ess  which  should  hare  made  ] 

his  pobt  in  the  latter  of  these  classes  and  relinquish  it  in  1 

mer.     Without  intending  to  pronounce  decidedly  for  or 

the  hypotiiesis  maintained  by  the  learned  professor,  wen 

serve  that  the  obscurity,  which,  from  the  nature  of  thing: 

ever  pervade  this  subject,  should  preclude  the  disputant  oi 

side  from  adopting  a  tone  of  positive  and  unqualified  asi 

And  as  we  are  afraid  that  no  ornaments  of  style,  with  wt 

could  invest  a  dissertation  on  the  digamma,  would  rendc 

teres  ting  to  our  readers,  nor  even  overcome  that  involunt 

tipathy  which  we  all  contracted  at  school,  of  this  frightful ' 

with  two  tails,  we  shall  take  leave  of  the  subject ;  and  bri 

vert  to  the  original  question,  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi. 

Our  opinion,  before  we  read  Dr.  Marsh's  book,  was,  a 
isj  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  language  and  institutions  t 
nician  and  Egyptian  colonists,  who  got  the  better  of  the 
gi,  more  ancient  colonists  than  themselves. 

I'he  shores  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt  were,  of  all  others,  tfa 
likely,  from  tlieir  very  early  civilization  and  populousne8s,ar 
maritime  advantages,  to  send  adventurers  to  the  coast  of  C 
And  it  was  the  unilorm  tradition  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  t 
lonieshad  been  led  from  those  parts  by  Cadmus  and  Cecro 
former  of  whom  was  believed  to  have  brought  letters  into  G 
an  admission,  which  thenational  vanity  of  the  Greeks  mad 
reluctance,  and  which  some  endeavoured  to  elude  by  sett 
a  claiiii  for  Falamedes.*     Hut  a  strong  proof  of  the  justic 

#  Wtk'n  <'Et)i:fiviiibat(ribuifs  the  invcntiouof  («lter»ta  i^rumetliew,  wear 
sider  it  oiilj^  as  one  of  the  many  liberties  wtiich  be  took  with  vopNiRrtradi 
ftpU  bia  poetical  4'ODfeuience. 
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lich  this  honour  was  assigned  to  Cadmus^  is  the  resemblance^ 
iiome  respects^  of  the  Greek  and  Phenician  alphabets. 
The  Greek  B,  r,  s,  F,  S,  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Pheniciany 
th  this  remarkable  difference^  that  the  latter  characters  stand 
>m  right  to  left.  Now  we  know  that  the  adcient  Greeks  occa- 
^nally  wrote  from  right  to  left,  the  traces  of  which  custom  are 
ft}  extant  in  the  Sigean  inscription^  where  the  lines  are  written 
wTg«fp«Jii',  i.  e.  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right  alternate- 
I  which  was  obviously  an  intermediate  step  between  the  Phe- 
^an  mode  of  writing  and  that  of  the  later  Greeks..  A  testimo- 

*  in  favour  of  the  colony  under  Cecrops  is  the  similarity  of  the 
j^ptian  and  Greek  mythologies,  and  the  absolute  identity  of 
me  of  their  deities.  Lastly^  a  very  strong  argument  against 
r.  Marsh's  hypothesis^  that  the  Pelasgi  bequeathed  their  lan- 
lihge  to  the  Greeks  is  this,  which  we  have  before  touched  upon^ 
B.  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  confessedly  Hellenic^ 
^rticularly  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor^  differed  exceedingly^ 
id  with  an  excellence,  from  the  dialect  of  those  tribes  which 
96  undoubtedly  Pelasgic,  to  wit^  the  Arcadians^  Laconians,  and 
habitants  of  Magna  Grsecia  ;  the  inference  from  which  is,  that 
c  language  of  Homer,  or  Hellenic,  was  cultivslted  and  spoken 
^ita  original  purity  by  the  lonians,  but  only  partially  adopted 
}A  incorporated  with  the  old  Pelasgic  or  ^^fin^^s  yxffvnt,  by  thfe 
fa  states. 

fin  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  considerable  researc^h  and 
tnch  ingenuity  arc  manifested  in  this  little  work,  but  there  prevails 
^ghout  a  want  of  compression  and  lucid  arrangement  which 
ppders  it  somewhat  laborious  to  read.  We  are  disposed  to  con- 
ninmany  material  conclusions,  but  have  some  fault  to  find  with 
lemode  of  establishing  them.  Dr.  Marsh  is  a  very  able  and  acute 
^trovertist,  and  a  good  scholar ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  anti- 
Parian  and  philological  inquiries  demand  a  degree  of  doubtful 
^deliberate  hesitation,  a  careful  examination  and  weighing  6£ 
^orities,  to  which  (in  this  work  at  least)  he  has  not  always  paid 
IScient  attention.  The  tone  is  not  iso  much  that  of  inquiry  as 
tosertion;  it  is  not  a  diffident  examination,  but  a  stern  profti" 
Won  of  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  and  learned  writers,  wh6 
5  successively  mowed  down  by  the  scythe  of '  irrefragable  a^- 
^ent/  We  prefer  the  temper  of  Livy — Quae  ante  conditam  con- 
liidamve  urbem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fabulis,  quam  incorhip- 
^Terum  gestarummonumentis,  traduntur,  eanec  af!irroare,  nee 
tilere,  in  animo  est:  and  we  would  recommend  the  polite 
^os  by  which  the  critics  are  accustomed  to  qualify  their  hard 
•^rs — Plank  haliucinatur  V.  D, — nifaUor.   Omnind  nihil  videl  in 

•  loco  F.  C. — mea  saltan  sententia,  8cc.  Under  cover  of  which 
ttned  courtesy  we  make  our  retreat  from  the  JBeld. 

"^OL,  XIII,  NO.  XXVI.  z  Abt. 
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Art.  IV.  Journal  of  a  Cruize  made  to  the  Pacific  Oct 
Caf4ain  David  Porter,  in  the  United  Statet  Frigate  Ea 
the  year%  1812,  1813,  and  1814^  containing  DewcriptiofU 
Cape  de  Ferd  Islands^  Coast$  of  Brazil,  Patagonidt^  Ch\ 

.  Peru,  and  of  the  Gatlapat^os  itlands*  Abo,  a  full  Aca 
the  Washington  Group  of  Islands ;  the  Manners,  Cusicwilj 
o/'/Ae  Inhabitants,  8fc»  ^c.  Illustrate  d  with  f'oorteen.  eugn 
in  two  volumes,  Byo.  pp.  440.     Pin  lade  Iphia:      18 15*  .' 

IT  wiil  be  thout^ht  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  put  the  Englis 
der  on  his  guard  agaiust  a  book  which  he  oi'iy  never  hi 
opportunity  of  perusing  ;  for  we  believe  that  ours  is  the  odtj 
which  has  crossed,  or  is  likely  to  cross,  the  Atlanlic  : — ^if  ace 
however,  should  throw  it  in  his  way,  or  if  some  English  piit 
should  be  desperate  enough  to  reprint  it,  it  may  save  nia 
expense  and  trouble  to  be  apprised  of  the  fallacies  held  forth 
Ungthy  title-page.  We  can  assure  him  that  he  will  look  il 
for  the  promised  description  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,— 
that  of  the  coasts  of  Brazil,^^or  of  Patagonia,  no  part  of  ill 
latter  of  wiiioh,  in  tact,  did  the  writer  even  see.  Fortberei 
sequel  to  the  Adventures  of  the  Buccaneers  of  Aoienea,' 
'  The  History  of  the  Pirates,'  would,  in  our  erimation,haV^ 
B  far  more  appropriate  title  to  this  '  Journal  of  a  Cruize/l)) 
one  assumed,  tt  would,  however,  be  an  act  of  injusticf 
memory  of  the  gallant  Captain  Morgan,  the  undaunted  AdH 
ney,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  to  associate  wit^ 
the  name  of  l)avid  Porter:  to  them  we  cannot  refuse  tte 
.of  heroic  courage  and  disinterested  generosity;  but  oui*  ^\ 
turer/as  we  gather  from  his  own  narrative^  is  utterly  deskA 
both.  * 

<  Jn  hinting  at  any  similitade^  however,  we  would  ii'otbls'i 
stood  to  aUude,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  the  eaptot^ 
'  at  ruction  of  the  whale-fishing  vessels  in  the  Southern  raci^ 
the  mass  of  individual  distress  occasioned  thereby: — pitvii 
perty,  met  with  on  the  seay  however  innocently  employeidj 
the  practice  of  war,  unfortunately  excluded  from  that  pr6l 
which  is  usually  granted  to  it  on  shores  Our  charts  i 
Captain  Porter  are  of  a  more  flagitious  nature,  and  out  of  ii 
mouth  shall  we  condemn  him. 

\  The  style  or  rather  jargon  of  the  book  ia  that  of  a  lipaii 
.  mate ;  and  with  regard  to  any  new  information,  nautl<3idj'j| 
phical,  oi  moral  it  is  so  triflmg  in  its  extent,  and  of  ^  tit 
portance  in  any  point  of  view,  that  the  notice  of  it  wHl  vHit 
us  long.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occuj '  '^' 
'tedious  detail  of  the  anthoi^s  exploits  in  capturing  tUi 
:  lers^  in  maltreating  bit  prisonerii  and  in  wiDloidy  ihi 
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ng  savages,  of  all  which  he  is  hardy  enough  to  make  an 
g  recital. 

6rst  port  that'  David  Porter^  Esquire/ of  the  United  States 
Essex,  toiicheci  at,  in  this  meiuorable  '  cruize/  was  Porta 
on  tne  island  of  St.  Jago.  The  '  friendly  attentions  which 
e  met  with  from  the  '^  alliesof  Great  Britain,'' were  as  sur- 
as they  were  unexpected ;'  a  moment's  reflection^  however, 
the  mystery — they  arose,  it  seems,  from  a  comparison  of 
iable  and  gentlemanlike  manners  ^  with  the  haughty  un- 
iting conduct  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of  Gbritish 
of  war.'  But  they  carried  their  '  friendly  attentions'  yet 
:  '  they  were  highly  gratiiied/  Captain  Porter  says,  *  at 
:ounts  1  gave  them  of  our  success  against  the  ships  of  that 
)us  navy  /  and  such  a  portion  of  his  own  ardour  did  this 
chief  instil  into  the  breast  of  the  Portugueze  govemorf  that 
red  to  protect  him  against  any  British  force  that  might  ar- 
?re.'  p.  25.  This  was  the  more  generous,  as,  it  appears^ 
he  captam's  own  account,  that  '  there  were  but  four  ser- 
e  muskets  on  the  island/  The  return  which  this  mirror  of 
Ian  tic  politeness  makes  for  these  distinguished  civilities  on 
t  of  the  ^  allies  of  Great  Britain/  is  to  ridicule  their  whole 
(hment.  This,  with  the  price  of  fowls,  and  a  few  desultory 
s  on  bad  rum,  petmonkeys,  and  baracouien^  (baraconta,) 
ates  the  '  description  of  the  Gape  de  Verd  islands/  so  pro- 
ly  put  forth  in  the  title*page. 

be  run  across  the  tropical  latitudes  is  an  event  of  rare  oe- 
:e  in  the  history  of  navigation^  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
is  able  navigator  would  pass  over  in  silence  the  phenome- 
the  trade- winds,  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not  recollect  to 
ny  where  met  with  so  briefly  and  intelUgibly  explained, 
re  caused,  he  says,  '  by  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  east 
/  or  *  rather  (for  either  of  the  two  causes  it  seems  will  do) 
irth's  rotatory  motion  from  west  to  east.'  Hence,  .we  con* 
that  the  reason  why  we,  who  dwell  without  the  tropics^ 
9  trade-winds,  is,  that  our  sun  does  not  pass  from  east  to 
X  rather ^  that  our  portion  of  the  earth  stands  still,  at  least 
rotatory  motion  from  west  to  east. 

s  he  captures  the  Nocton  packet,  often  guns  and  tliirty  mea 
ys,  including  passengers.  On  this  occasion  bis  humanity  is 
ipicuous  as  his  bravery.  ^  He  forbore  to  make  use  of  his 
;uns ;'  but,  as  he  apprehended  that  this  formidable  cock- 
as  '  about  to  rake  him,  he  poured  a  volley  of  musketry  into 
hich  killed  one  man.  His  prisoners,  meanwhile,  were  quite 
id  with  their  good  fortune  in  falling  into  his  hands:  'thej 
1  (he  says)  to  consider  their  captains  and  trip  to  America 

z  2  more 
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more  in  the  light  of  an  agreeable  adventure  and  party  of  pleas 
than  a  misfortune.'  p.  36. — '  How  can  jou  be  so  cruel/  s 
Beckford  to  a  wurrener^  ^  to  sew  up  the  mouths  of  your  ferrel 
'  Lord,  sir !'  replied  the  fellow,  '  they  likes  it-*  Captain  Poi 
must  have  read  this  passage.  Un  another  occasion^  his  priaont 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  irons,  being  put  on  board  *  an 
ship,  and  a  dull  sailor/  on  taking  their  departure,  '  gave  I 
three  hearty  cheers,  and  many  good  wishes  for  his  succeuf 
which,  the  captain  says,  he  doubts  not  they  were  sincere ! 

Onapproaciiing  the  small  island  of  Fernando  deNoronha,C 
tain  Porter  ^  disguises'  the  Essex  as  a  merchantman,  hoists  Ei 
lish  colours,  and  sends  his  first  lieutenant  on  shore,  in  plain  cloth 
to  inform  the  governor  that  the  ship  was  the  *  Fanny,  Capl 
Johnson,  from  London,  bound  to  Kio  de  Janeiro; — short  of  v 
ter ;—  crew  sick  of  the  scurvy  ; — in  want  of  refreshments ;— 8 
unable  to  anchor,  all  the  anchors  being  lost,  and  the  cables  bf 
This  '  lie  circumstantial'  procured  him  intelligence  of  two  £i 
lish  frigates  having  been  there  the  week  before,  and  that  the  ( 
yernor  had  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Yeo,  of  the  Sontban 
ton,  which  had  been  left  with  him  to  send  to  England.  In  cc 
sequence  of  the  latter  part  of  this  information,  the  lieutenants 
a  second  time  dispatched  with  a  *  lie  direct,' — '  that  there  wii 
gentleman  on  board  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Sir  Jaa 
Yeo,  and  was  going  from  Ikazils  direct  to  England,  who  woi 
take  charge  of  the  letter  and  deliver  it  to  Sir  James.'  Theii 
suspecting  governor  delivered  the  letter,  which  David  Port 
Esquire,  made  no  scruple  to  break  open ;  but  the  informatioD 
contained  was  rather  alarming  to  the  nerves  of  the  fictitious  Ei 
lishman,  (and  never  was  the  name  so  disgraced  before,)  whoi 
mediately  shifted  his  ground  to  avoid  falling  in  with  a  Brit 
frigate.  The  sum  of  the  information,  therefore,  concerning  ti 
island  is— -that  there  are  no  females  on  Fernando  Norohha-H 
no  other  motive  that  our  author  can  conceive,  unless  it  be ' 
render  this  place  of  exile  more  horrible.' 

The  next  place  which  he  visited  was  the  island  of  St  Catharini 
where  we  find  very  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  his  'pnnisfai 
a  man  for  paying  a  dollar  for  a  dozen  of  rotten  eggs/  Here^  ti 
he  takes  occasion  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Fortuguezei 
tablishments,  in  return  for  their  civilities  :  the  walls  of  the  fc 
tress  were  covered  with  trees,  the  guns  were  honey-combed,  t 
gun-carriages  in  a  rotten  state,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  abo 
fiO  half-naked  soldiers ;  the  church  was  within  the  fortress,  and 
broken  crow-bar  was  suspended  at  the  door  as  a  substitute  for 
bell — this  is  the  substance  of  the  information  concerning  the  j 
land  of  St.  Catharine's^  which^  with  what  we  have  alitadj  Hak 
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with  regard  to  Fernando  Noronha^  comprises  the  ^  description  of 
lie  coast  of  Brazir — acoast^  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he  never 
mce  came  within  sight.  A  report,  indeed,  of  some  British  frigates 
D  the  neighbourhood  '  determined  him  on  getting  to  sea  again 
ivith  all  expedition  ;'  and  as  the  southern  Atlantic  was  likely  to 
jITOve  too  warm  a  station,  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
round  Cape  Horn  for  the  Pacific,  where  plenty  of  prizes  were  to 
be  had  without  fighting  for  them.  To  keep  his  crew  in  good  hu- 
mour, he  addressed  to  them  '  a  note,'  which  he  says  produced  the 
happiest  effects — and  well  it  might  :~it  is  couched  in  the  mean- 
est buccaneer-style — the  rapacity  without  the  spirit — '  Sailors  and 
Marines!  ....  The  unprotected  British  commerce  on  the  coast 
of  Chili,  Peru  and  Mexico,  will  give  you  an  abundant  supply  of 
wealth,  and  the  girls  of  the  Sandwich  islands  shall  reward  yoa 
for  your  sufferings  during  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn.' 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  terrors  which  haunted  Captaiu 
Porter  on  this  passage — the  black  clouds, — the  torrents  of  rain,~ 
the  whistling  of  conflicting  winds— Libs,  Notus  et  Auster — and 
the  roaring  of  breakers — with  the  repetition  of  which  we  are  en- 
tertained through  a  chapter  of  thirty  pages,  that  the  Essex  was 
the  only  ship  which  bad  doubled  Cape  Horn  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Anson,  whose  misfortunes,  he  tells  us,  served  only  to  '  rouse 
ambition,'  and  to  prompt  him  *  to  make  the  name  of  the  Essex 

well  known  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  that  of  the  Centurion,  by 
cetortingon  the  haughty  English  the  evils  which  Lord  Anson  had 
d<me  the  Spaniards!'  p.  76.  Captain  Porter's  ethics  and  logic 
are  on  a  par;  and  the  thought  was  worthy  of  him.  La  Perouae 
had  said  that  ^  the  navigation  round  Cape  Horn  was  like  that  of 
all  high  latitudes ;'  and  this  observation  draws  from  our  hero  ex- 
{uressions  of  high  indignation  against  this  unfortunate  navigator, 
which,  however,  are  somewhat  qualified  by  ascribing  them  pro- 
bably to  the  '  false  or  prejudiced  statements  of  the  editor.'  He 
forgets,  surely,  for  even  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  no 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  whalers  have,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
jears,  annually  doubled  Cape  Horn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and, 
fts  we  believe,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  in  that  part  of 
Ihcir  voyage — but  David  Porter,  Esquire,  betrays  in  no  part  of 
his  journal  any  indications  of  seamanship.  His  directions  for 
doubling  this  formidable  Cape  are,  'never  to  attempt  it  in  the 
\liioath  of  February ,'--the  best  month,  by  the  way,  in  the  year — 
:  and  '  never  to  attempt  it  at  all,  if  you  can  get  there  by  any  other 
f  route.'  We  suspect,  however,  that  there  might  be  a  motive  for 
:  all  this  blustering  of  the  winds  and  weather :  to  describe  the 
•  Bssex  as  crippled  by  the  elements,  was  the  most  plausible  way  of 
^  preparing  the  reader  for  her  subsequent  capture  by  the  Phcebe. 
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Oncej  and  but  once.  Captain  Porter  had  a  friimpse  of  thelaOd  ^^ 
«^Cap«:  San  Diego^  on  the  coast  of  Staten-land  ;  '^^^ 

*  The  appearance  was  dreary  beyond  riescription  ;  perbapa,  hov^vQg 
the  critical  situation  o*  the  ship,  the  foaming  o''  the  breakere,  the  iw^tei^l 
of  the  wiiid,  and  the  extreme  nazineHS  of  the  weather,  may  (all  oooAweA) 
have  served  to  render  the  appearance  more  dreadful ;  but  from  the  n% 
pies^ioD  made  by  its  appearance  theny  and  from  the  desciiption  givwikf 
othei>9  I  am  iaduoed  to  believe,  that  no  part  of  the  world  presentaajiigv 
horrible  aspect  tliao  Staten-land.'  , 

Tins  glimpse  ol  Siaten«land  is  nieantj  we  presume,  for  *  thed^ 
ficription  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia/  announced  in  the  tille-ipi^ae^ 
for  if  it  be  not.  we  shall  look  in  vaiu  for  a  single  syllable iii  we  .[j 
whole  book  that  has  any  reference  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Essex,  afier  ('Scapin|<  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn,  anchored 
near  the  island  of  Mocha,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  thev'slM 
vrihl  ho;^s  aod  wild  horses  :  the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  described  (ji 
more  lat  and  tender  than  that  of  the  former.  They  killed  fewjif 
either,  but '  many  of  the  poor  animals/  it  seems, '  were  woondM 
in  iliiferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  made  their  escape  witli  tbt 
blood  streaming  from  their  wounds.  After  having  *  caused  madi 
cruel  and  unnecessary  destruction  among  them,'  in  wfaathecalli 
'  a  delightful  excursion/  we  have  a  puling  lamentation  froifi  tids 
wholesale  destroyer,  ^  that  visitors  to  this  island  should  indii^ 
themselves  iii  such  wanton  barbaiity  !' — p.  i)5.  '^^^ 

Off  Valparaiso  Captain  Porter  sends  hit  lieutenant  ashotvtd'Hl^ 
form  th(  governor  of  his  want  of  supplies, '  having  lost  fais  stbri^ 
ship  off  Cape  Horn/—  '  a  little  artifice,'  as  he  csQIs  h^  (andllii 
whole  cruize  is  a  tissue  of  such  ^  artifices,*)  which  he  was  Indd^ 
to  use  trora  the  unaccommodating  disposition  of  the  SjpttnT^rtK 
It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  quite  unnecessary;  as  he  dificbi^ 
ed,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  the  people  of  Valparaiso  were. iti 
a  state  of  rebellion  ai:ain8t  their  mother  country ;  thait  they  fMiii 
eagerly  looking  up  to  the  United  States  for  example  and  irqtei> 
tion ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  got  among  '  staunch  repoblical^— 
men  filled  with  revolutionary  principles  /  and  that  the  goiUnMt 
was  himself  one  ot  those  thriving  adventurers  who  owed  bisltti 
entirely  to  the  revolution  ;  '  hii^  grade  being  that  of  a  li^d^ptidii 
in  the  navy,  but  was  created  governor  on  snaking  off  bis  idkja- 
ance  to  Ferdinand/  '"^^ 

This  aspiring  governor  gave  to  his  brother  republicans  tf'^jlhM 
ball,  at  which  was  a  brilliant  assemblaii^e  of  about  two  htfndral 
ladies,  many  of  wliom  were  handsome  (with  the  exceptiolD/h^- 
ever,  of  their  teetli)  both  in  person  and  face.  '    '' 

^  With  their  grace,  their  beauty  of  person  and  complexion.  Hoi  jf^^ 
their  modesty,  we  wer$  delighted,  and  could  almost  ftuiicy  w^  ha^  *' 
tetk  aaQongji^  our  pwn  counfaywomsn^  but  in*  one  moment  the^iUii 

nnidiedt 
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i|^«hed.  Th^  baUas  de  tierra^  as  they  are  called,  commenced ;  )hej 
»nsi8  ed  of  the  xxuv^t  graceless,  and  at  the  same  time  fatiguing^  raiove- 
nentd  .of  the  body  and  limbs,  accompanied  by  the  most  indelicate  and 
jlsetvious  motJon«i,  gradually  increasing  in  energy  ^nd  violence,  until 
be  fair  one,  apparently  overcome  with  passion,  and  cposiderably  ex- 
liiUMed  with  tati^ue,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  her  seat ;  her  rosy 
iNeekft  and  fair  complexion  disappeared  in  the  large  drops  of  sweat 
f4iich  ran  tricklmg  tiown  her  neck  and  breast.-  and  were  succeeded  by 
il^  callow  tinge  whicli  nature  had  bountifully  bestowed.' 

The  defect  in  their  teeth  is  ascribed  to  the  iaordioate  use  of 
outfit,  a  .iecoction  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay  (what  the  herb  of  Pa- 
naiguliy  is^  £uropeun  botanists  have  not  yet  ascertained)  sweeten- 
ed yritb  sugar,  and  taken  without  much  regard  to  delicacy. 

I.  ^  When  the  cup  containing  it  is  brought  in,  one  of  the  company  blows 
into  it,  through  a  silver  tube,  until  a  hiffh  froth  is  produced.     The  same 

EUi  and  tube  is  then  passed  around  the  room,  and  each  one  takes  in 
n  a  suck  of  it,  with  much  apparent  relish  and  delight ;  but,  consider^ 
;  '.he  rotten  teeth  and  unsavoury  breaths  of  the  CUiians,'  there  could 
hdt  be  a  dose  oflTered  more  repulsive  to  a  delicate  stomach  than  the  same 
Mcny  mattif  served  up  in  their  style.' 

.  j  Id  eadiug  and  drjuking  jthey  all  iiise  the  same  fork,  glass;  spoonj 
{tic.  so  as  to  (ead  to  the  belief,  in  our  author's  choice  phraseolo^- 

Ss, '  tliat  thev  had  a  particular  relish  for  the  tasle  of  each  other's 
irty  Hioqths.^  We  can  scarcely  give  credit  to  some  parts  of  Cap- 
Uya  Porter's  description,  esptcially  to  that  perverted  notion  of 
lefinement  which  would  lead  '  a  Chilian  lady  to  prefer  beine 
$;»u<{ht  in  bed  with  n  gentleman,  than  be  seen  walking  arm  and 
furm  with  iiim/  Amon^  their  few  virtues,  he  gives  them  credit 
^  that  which  all  savages  possess — hospitality — and  a  marked  at- 
tention to  strangers.  The  principal  guest  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  the  host  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  hostess  oa  the 
Qthei  ;  and  their  chief  care  during  dinner  seems  to  be  that  of 
cramming  iiim  with  a  part  of  every  dish  upon  the  table. 

When  Sunday  arrived.  Captain  Porter  *  determined  to  devote 
it  to  pleasuie,'  and  accordingly  he  invited  '  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Valparaiso'  on  board  his  ship.  These  worthy  republicans, 
]be  tells  us,  ^  do  not,  like  the  people  of  Protestant  countries,  (Cap- 
tain Porter  and  his  crtw,  for  instance,)  spend  their  Sabbath  m 
penance  and  prayers,  but  in  feasting  and  dancing;  and  although 
a  good  Catholic  would  consider  himself  damned  to  eternal  flames 
if  ne  neglected  confession,  or  eat  meat  during  Lent,  yet  he  is  above 
the  vulgar  Protestant  prejudice  of  devoting  one  whole  day  in  each 
week  to  the  worship  of  the  Almi^^hty,  when  be  has  it  in  his  power 
to  spend  it  so  much  more  agreeably  in  amusement/ — p.  108*  But 
if  the  n  ligious  seiitisiients  of  the  Chilians  were  so  much  to  the 
Laste  of  our  cruizer,  theirj>a/rfo^Ism,  as  he  calls  it,  threw  him  into 
,  ■         z  4      '  raptures; 
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raptures ;  and  he  mentions  with  exquisite  delight  tbat^  at  a 

f;iven  by  the  governor^  where  some  Portugueze  officers  and 
ish  merchants  were  present^ '  when  the  wine  beean  to  circ 
and  the  Chilian  officers  to  feel  the  ardour  of  their  patric 
such  flaming  toasts  were  given,  as  to  make  them  (the  Porta 
and  English)  think  it  prudent  for  them  to  retire/  He  admil 
there  is  a  strong  party  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Ferdinand ; 
of  whom,  however,  have  happily  been  hanged,  and  others  b 
ed  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  ladies  are  all  in  j 
of  the/Nz/r/o/s — because  (adds  the  captain) '  they  are  mostly  3 
dashing  Chilians,'  whilst  the  saracens  (so  it  seems  the  loyal 
bitants  are  called)  *  are  invariably  crusty,  old,  formal  Casti 
no  wonder  therefore  that  the  latter  should  be  hanged  and  I 
ed  with  so  little  ceremony ;  or  that  the  ladies  should  so  i 
avow  their  political  preference  to  the  former,  which  it  seen 
do  by  '  wearing  their  hair  gracefully  brushed  over  on  the  le 
of  the  face/ 

In  the  muster-roll  of  the  crew  we  found  the  name  of  ' 
Adams,  chaplain,^  Knowing  the  economy  as  well  as  the  ^ 
sophy'  of  Mr.  Madison's  government,  this  appointment  t 
by  surprize ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  lively  sally  of  C 
Porter  against  the  pigheaded  protestants,  who  prefer  pra^ 
Sunday  to  debauchery  and  rebellion  ;  and  a  desperate  thr 
set  fire  to  the  magazine  and  blow  up  the  crew  to  eternity^ 
which  might  have  been  picked  up  by  the  captain  in  conve 
with  such  a  person,)  we  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  i 
tion  that  any  one  on  board  the  Essex  had  any  better  Ho 
knowledge  of  a  God,  or  of  any  thing  connected  with  ri 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego.— *But  our  surpr 
gratuitous,  and  originated  merely  in  ignorance  of  the  An 
language,  in  which  the  word  chaplain  does  not  mean  what 
in  English,  but  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-trades.  In  fact,  this 
character,  whom  we  injuriously  suspected  of  enjoying  a  sii 
appeared,  on  examination,  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficie 
on  board.  His  name  occurs  in  three  places,  in  the  first  oi 
he  acts  as  prize-master,  in  the  second  as  superintendant 
boiling  of  blubber,  and  in  the  third  as  a  kind  of  deputy  su 
mate. 

We  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  '  cruize'  from  henci 
northward,  excepting  that,  near  the  islands  Lobos,  '  the 
covered  with  pelicans,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  feeding 
schools  of  small  fish,'  which  were  also  pursued  by  '  6oiie/( 
'  baracouters/  seals  and  porpoises ;  and  it  is  stated,  for  tb 
sandth  time,  though  never  before,  perhaps,  in  such  eleeanl 
that  those  which  jumped  out  of  the  water  were  augjjm  193 
innumerable  swarms  of  birds  that  were  hovering  over  thcoD 
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)rter  next  visits  the  Gallapagos  islands,  where  land-toirtoises^ 
told,  are  to  be  obtained,  as  indeed  we  should  conclude  from 
lamc,  *  the  islands  of  Tortoises ;'  but  we  were  not  aware  that 
*ached  the  weight  of  four  hundred  pounds  each ;  or  that  ai^ 
ng  a  year  without  food  or  water,  they  could  be'found  great- 
roved  in  fatness  and  flavour.*  Tliey  have  grown,  no  doubt, 
lonest  Dam  pier's  time,  who  thought  he  should  hardly  ob- 
edrt  in  stating  *  one  of  the  largest  of  these  creatures  to  weigh 
mdrtd  or  two  hundred  pounds,  and  some  of  them  to  mea- 
vo  feet,  on  two  feet  six  inches  over  the  challapee  or  belly/ 
eeable  and  clumsy  as  Captain  Porter  thought  them,  we  can- 
list  the  temptation  of  conveying  to  our  turtle-loving  friends 
3d]ewick  and  Portsoken-wards,  the  glowing  descriptioa 
he  has  given  of  these  luscious  monsters. 

sir  motion  resembles  strongly  that  of  the  elqshant ;  their  steps 
egular,  and  heavy ;  they  carry  their  body  about  a  foot  from  the 
,  and  their  legs  and  feet  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  animal 
ih  I  have  likened  them ;  their  neck  is  from  18  inches  to  two  feet 
:h,  and  very  slender ;  their  head  is  proportioned  to  it,  and  strongly 
les  that  of  a  serpent ;  but,  hideous  and  disgusting  as  is  their  ap- 
»,  no  animal  can  possibly  afford  a  more  wholesome^  luscious,  and 
;  food  than  they  do ;  the  finest  green  turtle  is  no  more  to  be  com* 
3  them  in  point  of  excellence,  than  the  coarsest  beef  is  to  the  finest 
,nd  afler  once  tasting  the  Gallapagos  tortoises,  evei^  other  animal 
U  greatly  in  our  e&stimation/ 

,  have  we  then  remained  thus  long  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
>agos  tortoises,  and  been  lavishing  our  praises,  and  smack- 
r  lips  on  the  vulgar  challapash  and  challapee  of  the  greea 
when  every  whaler,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  might  have 
id  us  with  such  abundance  of  an  article  so  superior  in  eve- 
lect ! — But  Captain  Porter  proceeds : 

3se  animals  are  so  fat  as  to  require  neither  butter  nor  lard  to  cook 
md  this  fat  does  not  possess  that  cloying  quality,  common  to  that 
other  animals ;  and  when  tried  out^  it  furnishes  an  oil  superior  to 
the  olive.  The  meat  of  this  animal  is  the  easiest  of  digestion ;  and 
ity  of  it,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  food,  can  be  eaten  without 
inclng  the  slightest  inconvenience.  But  what  seems  the  most  ex- 
lary  in  this  animal,  is  the  length  of  time  that  it  can  exist  without 
3r  I  have  been  well  assured,  that  they  have  been  piled  away  among 
cs  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  where  they  have  been  kept  eighteen  tnotUhs; 
len  killed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  were  found  to  have  8U& 
o  diminution  in  fatness  or  excellence*' 

re  are  other  circumstances  no  less  singular  in  the  natural 
r  of  this  abstemious  animal. 

sy  carry  with  them  a  constant  supply  of  wat6r,  in  a  bag  at  the 
the  neck,  which  contains  about  two  gallons,  and  on  tasting  that 

niund 
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found  b  thoie  killed  od  board,  it  proved  perfectlj  freUi  aoj  s^etf. 
are  very  restlets  when  pzposed  to  the  lignt  and  heat  of  the  8un,^bi 
lie  in  the  dark  from  one  year'fl  end  to  the  other  without  movipg:] 
day-time  they  appear  remarkably  quick  fiiFhted  and  timid,  drawiii] 
hea^J  into  their  phell  on  the  ^IftEhtest  motion  of  any  ohject ;  but  tfi 
entirely  destitute  of  hearing,  a«  the  loudest  noise,  even  the  ffrthg  'vf 
does  not  seem  to  alarm  them  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  at  night 
die  dark,  they  appear  perfectly  "lind/  ••     -' 

Captain  Purter  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  good  qnalTl 
these  tortoises,  which  his  people  called  Gatlapagoi  mutton 
he  laid  in  about  fonrtern  tons  weight  of  Ihem^  which  was  as 
as  he  conid  conveniently  stow. 

'  They  were  piled  up  on  the  quarter- deck  for  a  few  days,  m  orJ[< 
they  might  have  time  to  discharge  the  contents  of  their  stomachs, 
is  considerable;  after  which  they  were  stowed  away  below,  as'yeii 
stow  any  other  provisionci,  and  used  as  occmuon  required.'  '  Nodi 
tion  of  stock/  he  adds,  *  is  so  convenient  for  ships  to  take  to  se 
them  as  the  tortoises  of  those  islands  i  they  require  no  provisioi 
water  for  a  yeai ,  nor  is  any  further  attention  to  them  uecesiai] 
that  t))cir  shells  should  be  preserved  unbioken.* 

We  have  dwell  thus  lon^  on  these  interesting  ereatureSiM 
elephants/  for  lack  of  better  matter,  though  the  Galiapaga 

J  lied  other  objc  cts  of  which  a  skilful  traveJier  would  have  si 
imself  for  the  instruction  and  amusemeDi  of  his  reader*: 
are,  tor  instance,  all  volcanic,  and  in  ^  state  of  activity ;  and 
volcanoes  are  apparently  fed  by  a  constant  indraught  of  tb 
towards  the  t^roup  of  islands  ;  they  abound  too  with  a  gn^ 
riety  of  plants  and  animals^  and  though  their  situation  is dii 
under  the  ecjuator,  the  climate  is  so  moderfite  as  to  resemiiili 
of  the  temperate  rather  than  that  of  the  torn'd  zone :  bot  w 
of  this  kind  are  beneath  the  obsiTvatioii  of  Mn  Porter.  U< 
us,  however,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  GaUaj 
islands  varies  from  7^*  to  7^* ;  ^nd  be  mentions  an  object i 
be  encountered  on  landing,  that  created  both  sur phase  and  a 
'  On  entering  the  bushes  we  found  myriads  of  guanas,  of  an 
mous  si^e,  and  the  most  hideous  appearance  imaginable;  Uie 
forming  tiie  cove  were  also  covered  with  ihemj  aodj  frav 
taking  to  Uie  water  very  readily,  we  were  induced  to  believe 
a  distinct  species  from  those  found  among  the  keys  of  the 
Indies.  In  some  spots  a  half  acre  of  ground,  would:  be  sg. 
pietely  covered  with  them^  as  to  appear  as  though  i(  wasii 
si  hie  for  another  to  get  in  the  space.'  '  ihey  were  harml 
the  captain  adds,-^  and  as  good  for  eating  as  the  tortoise^t* 


*  U  iswenthi*>  «\CM'-*>.>ut  SUCH  au  haf-aere^ ^ewlW  veoture  to^y^HtoM 
only  in  tbe  GalUiiagoi.  To  ^ve  ovr  antraveDed  readen,  who  aa^iMMH 
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\e  aUb  discoTers  thslt  these  islands  are  newly  created^  which; 
he  way,  may  account  for  the  increased  si2e  of  the  tortoises 
e  Dam  pier's  time  ;  and  ihe  idea  naturally  conducts  him.  into 
rain  of  moralizing  on  the  loss  of  his  goats,  which  we  are  sure 
hv  deemed  worthy  of  admiration  : — '  they  all  strayed  away/ 
k  he^  '  one  young  male  and  three  females,  one  of  which  wal^ 
be  Welsh  breed,  and  was  with  joung  by  a  Peruvian  ram  with 
bornV — their  attendant  could  not  help  it;  Uie  blame  was 
ly  owing  to  nature. — *  Perhaps  nature/  continues  he,  wiUi  all 
t  philosophic  tranquillity  for  which,  on  great  occasions,  Mr 
ody  was  s(»  deservedly  celebrated, — '  perhaps  nature,  wliose 
'8  are  mysterious,  has  embraced  this  first  opportunity  of  inha^ 
ig  this  island  with  a  race  of  animals,  who  are,  from  their  nor 
» almost  as  well  enabled  to  withstand  the  want  of  water  as  the 
oises  with  which  it  now  abounds;  and>  perhaps,  she  has  so 
lined  it,  that  the  breed  which  shall  be  produced  between  the 
bh  goat  and  the  Peruvian  ram  shall  be  better  adapted  to  the 
tate  than  any  other/ 

he  captain  is  at  a  great  lossj  but  it  is  no  business  of  his,  he 
9  to  conjecture,  how  all  the  tortoises,  guanas,  and  other  rep* 

*  first  came  upon  these  islands;  but  though  at  present  they 
only  fit  for  tortoises,  guanas^  lizards,  snakes^  &c.  he  doubts 
that  in  time  the  Gallapagos  will  have  a  set  of  human  bei'dgs 
heir  own  as  well  a^  the  rest  of  the  world :— *  Nature  has  crea- 
tbem  (the  human  bein:>s)  elsewhere,  and  why  could  she  not 
t  as  well  at  those  islands  i' 

Ve  pass  over  the  loves  and  adventures  of '  a  red-haired  wild* 
Eiman,  and  a  copper-coloured  mixt-bloodcd  squaw/  on  which 
^nd§  a  sagacious  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
jfic  islands  must  have  been  peopled ;  for  though  nature,  he 
kki,  may  have  created  men  elsewhere,  and  may  hereafter,  per- 
%create  a  new  set  for  the  Gallapagos,  yet,  to  people  the  idlauds 
he  Pacific,  he  seems  to  think  it  is  just  possibte  that  they  may^ 
he  usual  manner,  have  created  one  another.  '  We  shall  also 
t-over  his  gallant  exploits  in  capturing  the  whalers,  and  the  un- 
prized and  brutal  treatment  which,  by  his  own  account,  some 
Aieir  masters  experienced  at  his  hands;  at  least,  we  will  only 
pass  on  the  reader*s  patience,  for  a  very  few  words.  *  The  ease/ 
»J8, '  with  which  these  ships  (two  whalers)  were  taken  by  our 
%  gave  us  but  a  poor  opinion  of  British  valour.'  p.  l6u^  It 
r  be  so:—  but,  '  in  a  dead  calm/  surrounded  by  six  or  eight 
ts  full  of  armed  men,  with  a  heavy  fifty-gnn  frifljate  within  hail, 

^guauaa,  some. idea  of  mUv'  of  these  animated  )  lotit,  it  ma>  be  iic-e-nury  to  teU 
'  ^at,  Mipposiug  each  guana  three  feet  lang  ^d  four  inches  iu  dianetar,  whieh 

*  faonaoM  size,'  there  vould  be.in  eacii  halHare  JiliTtiO  giMUMt  1.  . 

we 
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we  really  do  not  see  what  resistance  a  couple  of  fishing  ^ 
could  properly  offer;  nor  do  we  think  that  their  abstaining 
furnishing  Captain  Porter  with  a  pretence  for  '  pouring  ii 
ther  Tolley  of  musketry/  though  it  might  disappoint  his  dd 
justifies  his  sneer  at '  British  valour;'  under  which,  be  it  re 
beredfthe  modest  hero  himself  sunk  shortly  after.  But  the 
of  Britain  inflames  his  rancour,  -and  his  head,  confused ; 
best,  becomes  a  mere  chaos  whenever  a  thought  of  this  cc 
crosses  it  His  speech  to  his  crew  upon  thisi^loriousachievi 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  remark.  '  Seamen  and  Marines 
tune  has  at  length  smiled  upon  us,  because — we  deserve  her  si 
and  the  first  time  she  enabled  us  to  display  *^  free  trait, 
put  into  our  hands  half  a  million  of  dollars.'  We  have  noth 
object  to  the  spoliation  ;  but — to  exult  in  the  commission 
under  '  the  flag  oi  free  traded  is  a  species  of  stupid  perv( 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  the  American  '  cruizers.' 

With  the  exception  of  these,  the  whole  of  his  prizes,* 
lieve^  were  decoyed  into  his  power.  Half  his  time  is  occ 
in  painting  and  disguising  the  Essex,  so  as  to  make  her  pa 
an  English  frigate.  The  captains  of  our  whalers  come  feai 
under  nis  guns,  and  are  favoured  with  an  invitation  on  boai 
while  they  are  engaged  in  conversation,  their  vessels  are  sec 
Of  this  practical  joke,  though  eternally  repeated,  we  do  not 
plain  ;  the  evil  is,  that  while  these  unfortunate  men,  relyii 
Captain  Porter's  assurance  that  they  are  conversing  with  ( 
tish  officer,  lay  aside  restraint,  this  insidious  American  W8 
for  the  slightest  reflection  on  his  countrymen,  and  with  a 
malice  of  a  little  mind,  punishes  his  victims  for  that  very 
dom  of  discourse  which  his  treacherous  encouragement 
had  produced.  Of  one  officer  thus  betrayed,  and  thus  pani 
he  indulges  his  poor  spite,  by  boasting,  that '  in  conseqaen 
his  treatment,  this  haughty  Englishman  was  so  humbled,  th 
would  have  licked  the  dust  from  his  feet !'  p.  186.  C!aptain 
ter  here  makes  a  vast  parade  of  the  '  balance  against  the 
tish,  occasioned  by  his  cruize  in  the  Pacific/  This  is  stat 
5,000,000  dollars.  The  estimate  on  which  it  rests  is  not  a 
curious.  Each  of  the  captured  whalers  was  worth,  it  « 
about  250,000  dollars — we  did  not  imagine  that  these 
ing  vessels  were  so  valuable — but  as  this  makes  up  but  hal 
amount,  i.  e.  2,500^000,  our  maritime  Cocker  puts  on  9,501 
more  for  the  whalers  which,  he  presumes,  his  prizes  woold 
taken  from  his  countrymen  in  those  seas,  had  he  not  been  be 
hand,  and  cunningly  secured  them  !  Be  this  as  it  may,  b< 
reckoned  without  his  host,  for  none  of  his  prizes^  no,  not* 
ever  reached  America,  and  his  own  ship  (a  circumstaoce  « 
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iortan^tely  slipped  his  memory)  ought  to  have  been  carried  tm 
contra  side  of  the  account.* 

\t  the  conclusion  of  this  notable  summary  of  his  achievements^ 
pursues  his  triumph  over  poor  Lord  Anson,  whom  he  had  he* 
e  discomfited,  u  itiiout  mitigation,  and  ends  by  observing,  that 
e  (Lord  Anson)  bad  no  trophies  of  his  success  to'  exhibit.* 
hat  trophies  our  egregious  conqueror  had  to  display,  except  the 
]ps  of  a  few  murdered  savages,  we  are  unable  to  guess*  But> 
ii  submission,  Lord  Anson  was  not  sent  to  make  war  on 
alers  ;  his  expedition  defeated  the  vast  designs  of  Spain,  and 
imately  led  to  the  ruin  of  a  mighty  armament*!-  He  captured, 
I,  a  vessel  as  powerful  as  his  own,  and,  having  rounded  the 
rkl,  returned  in  safety,  and  in  his  own  ship,  with  al^  his  treasure, 
ptain  Porter,  on  the  contrary,  after  losing  half  his  crew,  was 
:en  by  a  ship  of  inferior  force,  and  owed  his  return  to  the  hu« 
roity  of  his  captor,  who  sent  him  home  in  a  cartel!  It  is  im* 
isible  to  pass  such  ridiculous  vanity  without  a  smile.  We  would 
willingly  moriify  the  knight  of  ia  Mancha,and  yet  there  is  a 
lage  of  his  history  which  brinus  Captain  Porter  full  before 
eyes. —  Beaten,  bruized,  and  unable  to  sit  upright,  deprived 
lozuiante,  (as  the  captain  was  of  the  Essex,)  and  laid  across 
>ple,  the  Don  has  yet  a  conceit  in  his  misery.  '  Sancho/ 
th  he,  *  think  not  this  mode  of  conveyance  without  glory;  for 
I  recorded  in  story,  that  Silenus,  the  foster-father  of  Bac-' 
s,  entered  the  city  of  an  hundred  gates,  riding  on  an  ass.' 
may  be  so,'  replied  the  squire,  •  but  surely  there  is  some  dif- 
ince  between  riding  an  ass,  and  being  slung  across  him  like  a 
c  of  rubbish  !* 

Ve  now  arrive  at  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  reader, 
)  has  accompanied  us  thus  far,  must  prepare,  we  lament  to 
»  to  exchange  the  feelings  already  excited  in  his  mind  for 
ers  of  a  different  nature,  if  he  has  any  pity  for  outraged  hu« 
nity,  any  detestation  for  wanton  rapine  and  destruction. 
horn  the  Gallapagos,  Captain  Porter  set  sail  with  the  Essex 
i  her  prizes  for  the  group  of  islands  long  known  by  the  name 
the  Marquesas,  but  which,  after  an  example  that  we  recently 
A  occasion  to  reprobate,  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Washing* 
I's  islands.  To  three  of  this  group  he  assigns  the  names  of 
l&ms,  Jefferson,  and  Madison — names  which,  '  he  is  quite 
^  will  pass  to  p'^sterity    whatever  names  may  be  given  to 

ibe  whole  of  riis  prizes,  t- xcept  une,  were  recaptured,  and  that  one  was  carried 
'b  own  people,  all  *  trdc-blooded  Yankees/  to  New  South  Wales ;  from  thence 
*(te  brought  to  l.ogland,  and  delirered  to  her  owners  on  payment  of  salvage* 
Stated  by  Captain  Potter  himself,  p.  76,  at  six  men  of  war,  carrying  300  gnni, 
^ove3,U<K)  men.  (>ui  unlucky  calculator  had  forgotteB^  when  he  mentioned 
068  *  of  this  powerful  fleet,*  that  it  must  be  attrlbated  to  Loyd  Anson.  Bnt  thb 
I  to  be  blessed  with  a  clear  head  1 
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ihem  by  Eoelish  or  French  partizans*  Another lid^e ms adc 
ed  in  this  purl  of  the  '  cruize'  to  the  ship's  company^  whu 
tells  UB  be  tliouj^rht  it  right  to  ndininister^  as  an  approved 
dote  against  the  scnrvy— it  spoke  of  their  destination,  and  ( 
amaseoient  tliey  ini^^ht  expect; — and  aUer  this  thev  couli 
and  think  of  nothing  but  the  heauties  of  those  islanJs  ;—* 
one/  says  lie,  ^  imagined  them  Venus^  and  amply  indulged  I 
selves  in  fancied  bliss,  impatii'nt  of  our  arrival  at  that  Cjib 
paradise  where  ail  their  wishes  were  to  be  gratified/— ^ vol.  ii 

On  their  arrival  off  llooahooga  island,  the  Riou  of  the  Ed 
and  Jefterson  ot  Captain  Porter,  a  few  natives,  who  came 
a  canoe,  invited  them  to  the  shore,  assuring  them, '  by  the 
expressive  gesticulations,  that  the  vahienas,  or  women,  Wjei 
tiidy  at  their  service.'  Captain  Porter's  promises  to  bis 
company  were  here  amply  fulfilled  There  were  no  scrup 
his  part  ;  none,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  crew  ;  be  ae 
harm  in  giving  countenance  to  the  moral  depravity  of  igi 
savaizes — but  we  must  here  pause,  and  draw  a  veil  over  liii 
ceedinr^s.  We  cannot  pollute  our  pages  with  the  descr 
which  Captain  l^orter  eives  of  his  transactions  with  these  p 
His  language  and  his  ideas  are  so  gross  and  indelicate,  so 
ly  ufitit  for  this  hemisphere,  that  we  must  leave  the  vaxH 
enjoyment  of  this  part  of  his  book  to  his  own  countryipea 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  is  most  disgusting  and 
8ive-*nbis  nauseous  ribaldry,  or  his  impudent  avowal  of  h 
proper  conduct.  '  If,'  says  he, '  there  was  any  criilne,  tbe  g 
was  ours,  not  theirs;  they  acted  in  complicince  with  the'ci 
of  ttieir  ancestors;  we  departed  irom  those  principles  of 
and  molality,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  iu  civilizatioi 
was  enough,  he  thinks,  that  ^^ach  confined  himself  to  oi 
ject,  and  she  of  the  best  family  iind  rank  ;'  which,  be  sa;) 
as  much  as  the  most '  zealous  cefeOiaie*  could  require — h\t 
than  enough  of  this  profligate,  this  pernicious  trash. 

Tbe  island  in  ttiis  group  next  visited  by  the  Essex,  was 
heevah>  which  in  Captain  Portei's  book  is  dignified  by  \hi 
ot  Madison;  the  bay  is  niel<-named  Massachusetts>  and 
serable  group.of  huts  built  during  their  stay,  Mcidisonville. 
on  their  landing,  they  met  with  one  Maury,  a  midshipndap 
UnitedilStates  navy^  and  an  Englishman  named  WilsdH,  t 
ter  of  whom  had  lived  anioDfr  ihf  Marquesas  many  y<Mii 
spoke-'tbeir  language  with  tirenl  fluency.  Though  of  li 
against  the  very  name  of  vvhieli  Captain  Porter  enteitit 
most  rooted  aniipalliy,  he  allows  WiNon  to  have  been' a 
fensivey  honest,  good-hearted  tiellow,  well  disposed  itt ' 
every  service  in  his  power,  and  whose  only  faiirh^  waii^ls 
attachment  to  rum/  Captain  Portersoon  discovered^  or  pi 
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I?  dUcoyeredi  that  the  people  of  a  neighboaring  YaMej,mt 
ead  of  Comptroller's  bay,  named  the  Happahs,  were  at  war 
i.tiipse  .among  whom  he  landed ;  though  it  was  admitted  that 
ieadly  intercourse  wa^  still  kept  up  between  the  iw»  tribes. 
fjous.  to  show  his  prowess  among  a  people  whose  weapons 
e  harmless  when  put  in  competition  with  fire-arms,  and  still 
e  anxious  to  procure  provisions  without  paying  for  tbeoi^ 
avarice  is  the  ruling  passion  of  this  huckstering  eaptain,)  he 
ied  a  message  to  be  sent  over  the  mountains  *  to  tell  the 
»pa^s  be  had  come  with  a  force  suflSciently  strong  to  dri^e 
tijVoiii  the  island  ;  and  if  they  presumed  to  enter  into  the 
^v  wiiile  he  remained  there^  he  should  send  a  body  of  men  to 
toe  them/  With  the  return  of  the  messenger  came  the  Ha|^ 
i  tjliemselves  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  and  sent  for  ati» 
1/  ilfiai  in  consequence  of  his  threats  they  had  come  into  the 
*y,  and  destroyed  the  bread-fruit  trees,  and  yet  they  had  not 
1  opposed;  that  they  believed  him  and  his  people  to  be 
ards^  and  would  soon  pay  thvm  a  visit/  This  threat '  some- 
^.  provoked'  our  hero — but  it  also  alarnded  him  ;  he  landed  a 
it  portion  of  his  ship's  company  ;  he  employed  the  natives  of 
vailev  to  drag  a  six  pounder  to  tlte  top  of  the  mountains  to 
p^  t&eir  progress.  \Vith  ihis  gun  was  sent  the  first-lieutenaat 
rnes^  (the  counterpart  of  himself^  and  the  ready  agent  of  all 
;  Jijjtle  artifices/)  and  a  party  of  men.  The  lieutenant  report- 
on  his  return,  that  on  ascending  the  top  of  the  mountam  be 
.knocked  down  with  a  huge  stone  which  struck  him  on  the 
i;  that  on  recovering,  he  ordered  the  enemy  to  be  parsoedj 
»9  however^  made  a  stand  at  a  kind  of  breastwork  or  fortress 
BcofTed  at  his  men,  and  exposed  their  posteriofs  to  them,  and 
ted  them  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  derision/  The  Ame- 
n.s>  upon  this,  rushed  forwards  towards  the  barrier^  fired 
>Qg  the  crowd,  and  shot  five  of  them  dead ; — ^  one,  in  parti- 
ir,  fought  till  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  was  presented  to  his 
ibead,  when  the  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  blovm  off/  The 
le  of  ^massacre  and  plunder,  the  destruction  of  houses,  oten- 
I  live  stock,  and  bread-fruit  trees  that  followed.  Captain  Por- 
Bsys,  was  ^  shocking  to  see/  But  he  obtained  bis  end^  and 
'  a  large  supply  of  hogs^  for  nothing* 

"he  bodies  of  the  five  men  who  had  been  killed  in  storming 
fortress  were  brought  down  to  the  valley>  and  taken  to  the 
He  square  where  their  festivals  are  held.  Maury  and  Wilson 
lK)th  said^  on  their  arrival,  that  the  natives  were  cannibals, 
igb  neither  had  ever  seen  them  in  the  act  of  eating  human 
I9  and  it  was  also  understood  from  Grattanewa,  the  chief,  that 
f  sometimes  eat  their  enemies  ;  it  waa  ^air  therefore  to  con- 
ie,  that  the  bodies  in  the  great  square  were  destined  to  be 
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eaten^  which  Wilson  said  they  would  certainly  be  as  soon  as  tU  J 
were  advanced  to  a  state  of  putridity.     Captain  Porl^rwu(kk 
termined  to  ascertain  this  fact  with  his  own  eyes^  and  for  thii 
pose  proceeded  to  the  square — several  of  the  young  warriors 
hastening  along  towards  the  same  place,  armed  with  their spei 
at  the  ends  of  which  were  hung  plantains^  breadfruit,  or 
nuts,  intended  as  ofterings  to  their  gods;  the  sound  of  the  d 
was  now  heard}  and  presently  the  chanting  of  the  war-songiil 

'  I  soon  discovered  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  assembled  Bbout# 
dead  bodies,  which  were  lying  on  the  ground,  still  attached  to  the 
with  which  they  had  been  brought  from  the  scene  of  action.    'Ilw: 
riors  were  all  armed  with  their  spcara,  and  several  large  drunui  mif^ 
nented  with  cloth,  were  placed  near  the  slain,  on  which  some  were 
ployed  beating,  while  Tawattaa,  and  another  priest,  elevated  above 
rest,  appeared  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies.     Ah  !  said  WilsoDi  1 
are  now  making  their  infernal  feast  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.    At 
moment  my  approach  was  discovered.     They  were  all  Uirown  into 
utmost  confusion ;  the  dead  bodies  were  in  an  instant  snatched  firoo 
place  where  they  lay,  and  hurried  to  a  distance  araon^  the  buabesi 
shouting  and  hallooing  eviaced  the  utmost  conbternation.    1  now 
Heved  the  truth  of  Wilson's  declaration,  and  my  blood  recoiled  vith' 
ror  at  the  spectacle  I  was  on  the  point  of  witnessing.     I  directed 
in  an  authoritative  manner  to  return  the  bodies  to  the  place  whence 
had  taken  them,  and  refused  to  advance  a  step  fartner  until  ther 
done  so.    With  much  reluctance  they  brought  tliem  back;  twoofi 
carefully  covered  with  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  othen 
entirely  uncovered.    I  immediately  caused  all  of  them  to  t>e  exposed 
my  view,  and  to  my  great  surprise  found  them  unmutilated,  exoepij 
the  clubs  with  which  they  had  been  dispatched/ 

On  inquiring  why  they  had  carried  them  off^  he  was  told 
they  supposed  the  sight  would  be  disagreeable  to  him;  and 
he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  they  were  about  to  eat  thi 
they  all  assured  him  they  had  no  such  intention^and  only  reqaei 
that  a  couple  of  them  might  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  haindslt 
offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  their  priest  who  had  been  slsiii' 
that  he  might  send  anyone  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  witnesstha. 
burial,  assuring  him  that  they  would  bury  them  as  deep  as  he  piv 
sed.  Captain  Porter  seems  to  think,  therefore,  that  both  Wihli 
and  he  must  have  misunderstood  them,  when  they  said  theyspfl^ 
times  ate  their  enemies,  and  that  they  meant  no  more  than  fi>  ^ 


dtificey  or  keep  them  as  trophies;  and  that  the  word  to  ea^mayhajl: 
many  meanings  besides;  as  mattee,  to  kill,  also  signifies  fo'ki 
pain,  to  be  sick,  wounded,  or  in  any  way  injured.  Far  from  i*' 
pressing  any  desire  to  eat  the  bodies,  they  manifested  such  ahd? 
ror  to  touch  them^  that  Captain  Porter  was  obliged  to  order  oifS9 
his  people  to  cut  the  lashings  by  which  4;be  boaies  were  att«^ 
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le  poles ;  and  the  moment  they  dropped  into  the  groves  tl^OA- 
>  made  all  liaste  to  cover  them  up. 

i^e  do  not  doubt  that  the  world  has  Ipxisbeen  abused' with  rch 
I  to  cannibals  or  eaters  of  human  fie^h,  and!  perhaps  no  suc^ 
>]e  exist*  The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  hydrograptier 
le  Admiralty  and  tho  East  India  Company^  used  to  say,  tliat 
30gh  he  l)elieved  he  had  read  all  the  voyages  and  travels  that 
^  ever  published  in  any  language,  and  of  course  had  met  with 
lerous  stories  of  anthropopha^,  }et  he  knew  not  a  single  in* 
ce  stated  on  perscmal  knowledge,  that  could  be  considered  as 
tantiating  the  fact,  by  such  direct  and  positive  evidence  as 
Id  be  taken  in  a  court  of  iu'^tice— we  mean,  of  course^  tliefact 
sting  human  flesh  from  choice— dire  necessity,  like  that  which 
belled  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Johanua  to  eat  their  own 
Iren,  or  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Nautilus  the  dead  bodies 
leir  comrades,  must  be  taken  as  an  exception.  Every  age  and 
ion  of  the  globe  have  nevertheless  had  their  anthropophiiffi :— - 
lops,  Scythians,  and  Sarmafians.—  Every  body  knows  that  Han* 
J's  soldici*swerc  fed  on  human  flesh  to  make  them  ieroeious-^ 

the  Messagetae  were  fond  of  eating  old  nien  and  women — that 
tlssidonia&fi,  out  of  pure  affection,  feasted  on  their  ielations-«^ 

the  Caribbes  tore  the  children  from  their  mothers'  breasts  as 
most  delicious  of  all  food — and  that  the  Peruvians  kept  mis* 
les  expressly  for  breeding  children  tt»  befiittcnetiibr  thetabh, 
t,  when  past  it,  were  themselves  fattened  tor  the  SamepUrpc^se. 
the  world  too  has  heard,  that  the  ciyiiized  nations  of  India  and 
na  sold  human  tlc-sh  in  the  marke^-«nd  that  the  Grand  Kiiao. 
?artary  niade  a  present  of  all  the  condemned  criininals  to  be  eas^ 
3y  his  astronomers  and  magicians.  We  are  assured  by  John 
tell,  ot  Esscx^  *  a  near  neighbour  of  mine^'  says  Purcbas,  *  and 
lan  worthy  of  credit,  that  the  Autigus  ot  South  Africa  exposed 
nan  flcbh  tor  sale  on  their  shambles,  as  we  do  beef  or  mutton' 
very  word  of  which  our  good  friend  Doctor  Langsdorfl^  the 
lie  counsellor,  believes  to  be  strictly  true. 
There  are,  however,  in  almost  every  moilcm  voyage  which  has 
D  published,  vague  acc4>unts  of  cannibal  ism,  thai  arc  as  dis* 
LJitable  to  the  relaicrs  of  them  as  they  are  calumnious  and  inju* 
lis  to  the  chaiacier  of  tlie  people  of  whom  they  are  related, 
us  Dentrecasteaux's  surgeon  mistook  the  bones  of  a  kangaroo 
those  of  a  young  girl,  and  set  down  the  iiarmless  people  ot  Van 
pman*s  land  fur  cannibals ;  he  did  the  same  tirom  seeing  one  of  the 
:ivL8  ot  New  Caledonia  gi^aw  what  he  thought  the  cup-bone  of 
i  knee  ot  a  youtli  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  though 
pt.  Cook  ttliti  us  that  these  people  regarded  with  horror  some  of 
icrcw  v%ho  were  pickiug  a  baef  bone,  supposing  it  to  bethat  <}f» 
iroL.  xiii.  NO.  xxvz.  '    A  A  l^DJpan 
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human  subject :  and  Admiral  Krustenstern  believes  the  inhab 
of  the  Marquesas  to  delight  inhuman  flesh;  a  fact  which  he  i 
ders  to  be  corroborated  by  human  skulls  being  offered  for  atja 
human  bones  being  attached  to  various  parts  of  their  fiuiiit 
We  entertain  not  the  smallest  duubt  that  these  people  ,k 
tircly  free  from  this  abominable  practice.  Indeed  we  have  1 
since  these  sheets  went  to  the  press,  from  several  of  our  o 
who  remained  many  weeks  among  them^  that  there  were  n 
slightest  grounds  for  suspecting  them  of  any  such  practioe 
Captain  Porter  not  merely  exonerates  them  from  this  diuxg 
affirms,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  of  their  chf 
during  his  stay  among  them,  and  while  he  was  ftilly  eflA 
in  robbing  and  murdering  them,  *  that  an  honester,  or  moret 
ly  and  better  disposed  people,  do  not  exist  under  the  sun.' 

*  They  have  been  stigmatized,'  he  continues,  *  by  the  name  of  ■ 
it  is  a  term  wrongly  applied ;  they  rank  high  in  the  scale  of 
beings,  whether  we  consider  iheoi  morally  or  physically.  We  fin 
brave,  generous,  hone»t,  and  benevolent ;  acute,  ingeniouSy  and 
gent ;  and  tlieir  beauty  and  regular  proportions  of  dieir  bodiei 
spond  with  the  perfections  of  their  mmds :  they  are  fitf  above  th 
men  stature  of  the  human  race,  seldom  lest  than  five  fbetdeveni 
but  most  commonly  six  feet  two  or  three  inches,  and  every  ws|^] 
tioned :  their  &ce8  are  remarkably  handsome,  with  keen,  pierciii( 
teetli  white  and  more  beautiful  than  ivory ;  oountenancet  open  i 
pressivc,  which  bespoke  every  emotion  of  their  soiils;  limbs  whid 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  statuary,  and  strength  and  activity  propa 
to  their  appearance ;  the  skin  of  the  men  is  of  a  dark  copper  cok 
that  of  the  youths  and  girls  is  of  a  light  brown — the  first  are  as 
ful  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  world ;  hut  the  latter,  although  poa 
intelligont  and  open  countenances,  fine  eyes  and  teeth»  and  mucli 
ne«8  and  vivacity,  are  fyr  from  being  as  handsome  as  the  mea 
linibs  and  hands  (particularly  the  latter)  are  more  beautifiiUy  | 
tioned  than  those  of  any  other  women;  hut  a  graoeleta  walk  and 
shaped  toot,  occasioned  by  going  without  shoes^  take  greatly  is^a 
charms.' 

This  description  we  know  to  be  somewhat  exaggerate<i  '• 
know  also  that  they  are  a  fine  race  of  men»  poaaessed  oi 
^ood  and  amiable  qualities :  and  yet,  with  all  didrgood  no 
joinetl  with  the  most  kind  and  friendly  reception  of  Qi^CMrH 
they  met,  as  we  have  observed,  with  a  moat  imgratefin  i¥'l^ 
him. 

The  h<^  and  other  provisions  extorted  from  tbtrMttP" 
Happahs  wore,  by  this  time,  consumed,  and  it 
procure  a  fresh  supply.  Not  content  wkh  havji^' 
ority  by  the  spoliation  and  destruction  **''•*■ 

CaptamPorter  detersiinedy  in 
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l^e  wli6fe  island  should  minnsier  to  lib  eru^lbr  and  rapaciiy  i 
ftity  therefore^  a  message  to  a  tribe  called  the  1>pe6^  inbaJatt*^ 
pbe  inost  distant  part  of  the  islands  and  one  with  whom  he  hew' 
^liad)  por  needed  to  have,  any  kind  of  connection,  threaten* 
id  panish  them  severely  if  they  should  attemptf  which  thej 
Hbt  done,  to  commit  hostilities  oh  any  other  tribe  on  the  islana 
"^tdslati  with  him,  and  desiring  to  know  if  they  wishkl  fi>r 
ahd  friendihip.  This  spirited  people^  in  reply  to  the  met^ 
of  thb  knight-errant,  returned  tor  answer^  that  they  wished 
ktiW  why  they  should  desire  a  friendship  with  him  ?  why  thqf 
8jEE(  brinjg  him  their  hogs  and  fruit  ? — they  knew  well  enouffh^ 
C  aiiid,  that  he  would  take  them  ^thout  ceremony  IF  he  ooiudy 
bis  not  doing  so  was  to  them  a  proof  of  his  weuneas.  Thii 
y  was,  to  the  man  of  the  fearful  countenance,  throwing  dowd 

Psuntlet  of  defiance,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  for  imme* 
War.     We  shall  not  follow  him  througii  the  inflated  descrip- 

'of  his  prowess  with  muskets  and  cutlasses  against  slings  and 
rib.  Some  of  his  officers  and  people  were  bruised  with  stoneip 
inany  of  the  poor  natives  were  killed^  The  Americans,  how« 
1^  were  repulsed  in  the  first  assault,  for  which,  as  he  tells  ut, 
'■'  nieditated  a  severe  punishment.'  He  put  arms  into  thehandi^ 
60  of  his  men,  manned  the  boats,  landed  at  a  convenient  spot^ 

proceeded  to  take  the  whole  valley  by  surprize ;  he  and  hia 
grwere  however  benighted,  and  *  a  cold  and  piercing  wind* 
Mdpanied  by  a  deluge,  chilled  them  to  the  heart'  But  the 
Ik  of  day>  and  the  cheering  prospect  of  plunder  and  destructioiy 
iA  their  drooping  spirits ;  and  they  pounced  at  once  upon  the 
^..the  poor  Indians^  alarmed,  began,  *  to  shout,  to  beat  their 
ifm  and  blow  their  war  conchs  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to 
jpther ;  and  what  with  the  squealing  of  the  hocn,  the  screaming 
be  women  and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  we  men,  the  dia 

horrible/— p.  100. 

t  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  strongest  feeling  of  indigna- 
I  the  feats  of  destruction  committed  by  this  execrable  marauder 
ue  property  of  these  innocent  people.  He  tells  us  that  he  and 
l^lood-hounds  halted  on  the  ridge  to  take  breath,  and  to  view 
!  a  few  minutes  a  most  delightfm  valley  which  was  soon  to  be? 
be  a  scene  of  desolation.  It  was  nui'e  miles  in  length  by  throe 
Kmr  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  waterea  by  a 
ifitjfiil  river  that  meandered  through  it.  *  Villages  were  scattea^ 
kand  there,  the  bread*fruit  and  cocoaruut  trees  flourished  lux« 
iijtiy  and  in  abundance ;  plantations  laid  out  in  good  order,  in* 
ifd  with  stone  walls,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
h  thing  bespoke  industry,  abundance,  wd  happinqsi  never  'm 
Hfe  did  1  witness  a  more  delightful  icen^  or  experience  more 

A  A  2  repugnancy 
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rcpuirnancy  than  1  now  felt  for  the  necessity  which  compdUi| 
to  punish  a  happy  and  heroic  people.' — p.  102. 

Well  may  your  conscience  sii^i^^st  to  you,  Mr.  Porter*  * 
your  conduct  mov  be  censured  as  wanton  and  unjast'— it  ««i/ 
was  mobt  flagitious ;  and  your  only  excuse*  that '  the  Tjpcei' 
fusc^  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  vou,  and  that  had  thej 
for  peace  it  would  have  bren  granted,'  is  too  weak  and  ooDte 
to  avail  you  in  the  ieai^t.   Greativ  indeed  arc  you  mistaken  in 

Eosing  that  on  these  gniunds  *  the  blood  of  thcmselYes,  thcsf 
Ltions  and  friends  must  be  on  their  own  heads' — no,  Mr.fi 
their  blood  is  on  yours— and  all  the  efforts  of  your  sapportm 
be  found  insufficient  to  wash  out  the  stain.  1  he  inark  of  Ci' 
upon  you  I —  Like  Cain,  indeed,  you  are  safe  ;->  but  like  CBil^ 
you  will  find  every  fiuj^er  pointeii  at  the  indelible  spot 

*  V\'ars/  says  this  ruthless  destroyer,  in  the  detestable  cant 
mon  to  all  his  tribe,  *  are  not  always  just,  and  are  rarely  free 
excess—  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  any  injustice,  and  do 
cesses  were  committed,  but  what  the  Typee^  had  it  in  their  piMi 
to  stop  by  ceasing  hostilities.'  Without  detailing  the  fi^wM 
massacre  of  these  innocent  inhabitants  as  described  by  himself l| 
shall  merely  extract  a  few  sentences  to  shew  a  small  part  of  tMf| 
*  exccssesi'  of  which  Captain  Porter's  conscience  so  easily  ao)4 
him.  \ 

*  We  continued  our  march  up  the  valley,  and  met  in  our  war  MB 
beautiful  villages,  which  were  set  on  fire;  and  at  length  arrireultf' 
capital,  fpr  it  (Icserves  tlie  name  of  one.  We  had  been  compell 
fight  every  inch  of  ground  as  we  advanced,'  and  here  they  madec 
derable  opposiition ;  the  pface  was,  however,  soon  carri^,  and  1*4 
reluctantly  set  fire  to  it.  Numbers  o\'  their  gods  were  here  dMiroji 
several  large  and  elegant  new  irar'  canoes,  which  had  never  beeasM 
were  burftt  in  the  houses  that  sheltered  them,  and  our  Indiani  Ifli^ 
themselves  with  plunder;  after  desiroying  bread-fruit  and  other  tiii 
and  all  the  young  plants,  they  could  find.'— p.  106. 

Again — 

*  We  proceeded  down  the  valley,  arid  in  our  route  destroyed  mMI 
other  villages,  at  all  of  which  we  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  eoil! 
The  number  of  villages  destroyed  amounted  to  ten,  and  the  deatnidk 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  plunder  carried  off  by  the  hidians,  ii  ahtf 
incredible.' 

And  when  he  had  finished  his  work  of  destruction,  with  a  fedt 
of  diabolical  delight  similar  to  that  with  which  another  artificer 
ruin  viewed  the  flames  of  M«>scow  from  the  walls  of  the  KremS 
he  thus  affects  to  wail  over  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  valky* 

<  When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I  stoppM  tool) 
template  that  valley  which^  in  the  morning,  we  hiul  viewed  in  <B^ 

bemt 
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iljr,  the  scene  of  abundance  and  happiness— a  long  line  of  smoking 
I  now  marked  our  traces  from  one  end  to  the  otiieri  the  opposite 
were  covered  with  the  unhappy  fugitives,,  and  tht  whole  presented 
ene  of  desolation  and  horror.  Unhappy  and  heroic  people !  the 
ID9  of  your  own  courage  and  mist'^ken  pnde ;  while  tlie  inhiruin*  nU 
nir  own  fate  shed  the  tears  of  pity  over  your  own  misibrtuneSy  thou* 
I  of  your  countrymen  (nay,  brethren  ot  tlie  same  family)  triumphed 
iuT  distresses!' — p.  108. 

nd  what  were  the  tears  of  pity  shed  by  this  accursed  '  instm- 
t  of  their  fate  ?' — an  extortion  from  these  ruined  people  cit  four 
ircd  hogs  as  the  price  of  his  friendship ! — but  we  have  no  pai- 
sew— we  really  cannot  proceed  •—This  act  of  inhumanity  is  fol- 
d  by  a  most  nauseous  and  indelicate  account  of  the  bestial 
ors  of  himself  and  his  ship's  company,  aSbrditig  an  exhiUi- 
of  moral  depravity  which  any  man  of  sense  anil  proper  feeling 
Id  be  ashamed  to  avow.  But  Mr.  Porter  revels  iu  the  delight 
diibiting  disgusting  scenes. 

liet  the  philosopher  mourn  over  the  depravity,  as  he  may  call  it,  of 
in  nature ;  let  him  express  his  horror  that  civilized  man  can,  for  a 
<ent,  be  hired  by  the  charms  of  a  savage;  let  the  mf^mlist.  from  his 
ft,  preach  the  charms  of  virtue  and  detormity  of  vice;  still  I  shall 
et  tiall  the  curtain,  the  veil  shall  still  be  laised  and  nature  exposed; 
lii  exhibit  her  deformities,  when  I  meet  them ;  but  shall  also  di'bplay 
}eauties.' 

nd  all  this,  a  clclniuchce  of  fifty  (if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
It  lie  fbrbidding  portrait  stuck  as  a  frontispiece  to  these  vo- 
ro)  tells  us  *  is  written  chiefly  for  the  improvement  and  informfr- 
of  bis  si^n'— it  being  proper,  be  ad<l»,  *  that  1  should  instruct 
on  every  subject  which  has  come  within  my  knowledge.' 
l^e  pass  over  the  tiarcical  ceremony  of  takiui^  possessions  for  the 
ted  States,  or  Madison's  island,  the  christening  of  tort  Madi* 
Madisonsville  and  Massachuset's  bay;  and  the  ^Declaration* 
Jniitting  the  natives  into  the  '  great  Amtmanjamiii^^  wluise 
;  republican  policy  approaches  so  near  their  own  ('-r- though  we 
t  not  fovfrex.  that  one  article  of  this  precious  '  Detlaratioa'  sti- 
ies,  that  these  poor  people  ^  shall  use  ail  their  efibru  to  prevent 
subjects  of  Great  Britain'  (the  constant  disturbers  of  Captain 
ter's  imagination)  Mrora  coming  among  them.Vp.  83. 
he  nativt  s,  however,  as  we  can  intbrni  this  great  negociator^ 
^antly  disown  the  connection  with  thi8.augu»t  *.  family.*  Cap* 
Porter  suppresses  the  real  lacts,  and  we  shail  therefore  relate 
1  for  l)im  from  the  mo(>t  unquestionable  authority. 
if*hen  Sir  Thomas  Staines  of  the  Briton  frigate,  and  Giptain 
m  of  liie  Tagus,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  Pacilic  in  quest 
nr  horo,  arrived  off  the  island  of  >^ukahee7ah|  they  perceived 

A  A  6  a  vast 
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a  vast  crowd  assembled  on  the  shore  and  armed,  apparently  vi 
view  of  preventing  any  landing.  These  officers  understood}  thro 
Wilson,  that  the  islanders  had  conceived  the  two  fri^ratestobe 
to  the  *  great  American  family/  and  that  their  late  gnestis! 
turning  to  reven^  the  death  of  four  persons  belon^ngtothii 
connection,  and  left  behind  in  a  prize,  whom,  after  Captain  Fte 
departure,  they  had,  under  the  smart  of  their  recent  suffer! 
atoned  to  death  on  the  beach  :  but  the  moment  VViUon  infin 
them  that  the  ships  were  En^^Iish  and  manned  with  his  own  o 
try  men,  they  unanimously  laid  aside  their  arms,  shook  banc 
the  most  cordial  manner  with  the  officers  and  boats'  crews, 
were  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  meeting;.  As  another] 
of  the  lasting  regard  and  uflfection  for  the  '  family,'  the  fla^u 
staiFli.'id  been  torn  down,  and  every  vestige  of  Fort  Madiaoi 
stroyed :  our  people  unburied  the  bottle,  and  used  very  littk 
inouy  with  the  ridiculous  '  Declaration'  it  contained,  to  whid 
yid  Porter,  Esquire,  had  affixed  his  seal  and  signature.  Hisi 
however,  we  can  take  upon  us  to  assure  him,  will  longbcrei 
bered  at  Nukaheevah ;  where^  it  appears,  he  made  himself  *i 
ceptable  to  the  natives,'  that  he  never  once  dared  to  step  be 
the  fortified  enclosure  in  which  his  people  had  pitched  their 
without  an  armed  guard. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  his  garbled  account  of  the  capt 
the  Essex,  nor  of  the  base  and  malignant  aspersions  cast  o 
conduct  of  Captain  Hillyar^  whom,  after  directly  charginj 
with  cowardice,  treachery,  and  falsehood,  he  admits  to  have  * 
the  greatest  tenderness  to  the  wounded,  and  to  have  endeavt 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  war 
most  generous  and  delicate  deportment  towards  himself,  h 
cers,  and  crew.'  p.  159.  For  Uiis  galling  acknowledgment, 
was  wrung  from  him  by  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  he  imma 
consoles  himself  by  covertly  insinuating  that  Captain  Uillya 
nived  at  the  stealing  of '  many  articles  of  his  clothing'  I  a  ci 
stance^  continues  he,  <  which  I  should  not  have  considered 
ficieiit  importance  to  notice^  did  it  not  mark  a  striking  diff 
between  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  • 
highly  creditable  to  the  latter.' 

We  shall  not  degrade  *  the  navy  of  Great  Britain'  by  a  m 
With  respect  to  Captain  Uillyar^  he  is  a  good  officer  and  i 
tiemau ;  and  it  is  really  refreshing,  after  the  vulgar  transai 
pride  ana  spleen  through  which  we  have  waded,  to  meet  wi 
tbllowing  specimen  oi  genuine  English  manners,  p.  160. 

*  L£TTER  TO  Captain  Portkr. 
*  My  dear  Sir,— Neither  in  our  conversations,  nor  in  the  accon 
ing  letter,  have  I  mentioned  your  sword.    Ascnhe  my  remissni 
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vt  instancet  to  forgetfulness ;  I  consider  it  only  in  my  servant's 
rion  with  my  own,  until  the  master  may  please  to  call  for  H :  and 
gh  I  omitted,  at  the  moment  of  presentation,  from  mv  ininfl  being 
engrossed  in  attending  to  profession^  duties,  to  oror  its'ifestora- 
tke  hand  tliat  received  it  will  be  most  gladly  eictended  to  put  it 
MSsioD  of  him  who  wore  it  so  honourably  in  defending  his  conn* 
iause.p-— Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours» 

<  JAMES  HILLYAR.* 

ch  is  the  officer  so  grossly  traduced  by  Ctmtain  Porter  I  What 
im  Porter,  himself  is,  we  willingly  leave  nis  own  book  to  de^ 
;  his  character  is  there  drawn  at  full  length';  and  so  congenial 
nth  that  of  his  countrymen,  and  so  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
yvemment^  that  we  have  just  read  (without  surprispe)  in  one 
jr  public  papers,  that  Mr  Madison  has  appointed  him  (Da- 
*orter.  Esquire^  such  as  our  readera  have  seen  him)  *  otie  of 
Commissioners  of  the  American  Navy/ 
is  volume  concludes,  like  the  former,  with  a  reference  to  Lgrd 
n ;  and  our  author  <  thinks,  that  when  his  materiak  'shall  be 
3d  with  the  same  taste^  the  voyage  of  the  Essex*  (especially 
omeward  voyage)  <  ought  not  to  yield  the  paloi  to  those  of 
nand  Cook  !'  p.  146. 

is  is  not  our  opinion.  Let  the  '  materials  be  dres^  sA  they 
there  will  still  be  a  bad  savour  about  them ;  they  sho^Id^^ali 
3  Toby  observes^  have  been  wiped  m  at  firsts  and  no'  more 
*  Captain  Porter  may,  indeed,  easily  persuade  his  countiy* 
as  he  has  undoubtedly  persuaded  lumself,  thait  his  '  Chiize 
or  eclipses  the  <  Voyages'  of  our  great  circumnayiffatdrs ;  but 
elief  will  always  be  confined  to  themselves.  Anson  aild  Cook 
knen  of  high  coura^e^  honour^  and  generositv.  Cook,  in  par- 
ry (of  whom  Davia  Porter,  Esq.  speaks  with  insolrat  bon- 
;,)  was  born  for  all  ages  and  all  conntries^  and  will  be  held  fai 
lul  admiration  long  after  his  ridiculous  friVaP  is  ^rgotten^ 
ly  remembered  with  derision.    It  is  not  possible  to  read  thd 

r'  of  these  great  men  without  an  expansion  and  elevdti'oti 
The  best  feelings  of  our  nature  are  interested  in  their 
itures ;  and  we  accompany  them  through  a  captivating  alfer- 
n  of  suffering  and  success,  with  pity,  respect,  and  tnumph. 
iling  through  the  *  Journal'  of  daptain  Porter,  the  mind 
ks  back  on  itself: — we  read  of  nothing  from  page  to  page^ 
painting,'  *  disguising,'  *  new-dressing,'  and  a  number  ijS 
<  little  artifices,'  in  which  the  huckster  contends  with  the 
— -— ;  or  of  an  interminable  series  of  unprovoked  aggression^ 
tion,  and  cruelty,  which  convertji  disffust  into  hdrror.  To 
done  with  the  subject — we  are  compeuedj  as  far  as  the  pre- 
author  is  concerned^  to  retract  a  concession  which  we  gladly 

A  A4     '  made 
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mnde  in  the  case  of  the  l!l)ernl  and  cnterprizin^  Kriuenst 
'  Les  tnarins  ecrivent  mal,  mais  avec  a**scz  <le  candeur/  Q|| 
Porter  writes  ill,  hut  not  with  one  grain  of  candour. 

To  atone  for  the  uniform  duhiess  of  Captain  Porter's  <  Joai 

and  to  reliere»  in  some  measure,  the  harassed  feeiinjL^  of  ouri 

ers,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  before  them  the  hii 

of  an  interesting  race  of  men  which  this  <  Cruize'  has  beei 

means  of  making  iis  bettor  acquainted  with ;  the  two  frigates  al 

mentioned  havinjif,  by  mere  accident,  fallen  in  with  them.    We 

this  little  narrative  the  more  re.idily,  on  account  of  the  awfu 

ample  it  holds  forth  of  the  certain  punishment  which  awsiU 

guilty,  and  which  no  time,  nor  distance,  nor  concealment  in 

frequented  corners  of  the  world,  can  avert.     Of  the  discovei 

the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  oi'the  Bounty  we  tookoocai 

in  an  early  Number,  to  give  some  account —  we  are  now  eni 

to  complete  llieir  history,  and  to  describe  their  present  comii* 

It  is  wed  known  that  in  the  year  1789  his  majesty's  armed f 

the  Bounty,  while  employed  in  conveying  the  bread-fruit  tree  I 

Otaheitc  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  VV'qst  Indies,  was  taken) 

her  commander,' Lieutenant  William  Bligh,  by  a  part  ot  thee 

vho,  headed  by  Fletcher  Christian,  a  master's  mate,  mutinie 

the  island  of  Tofon,  put  the  lieutenant,  with  the  remainder  o 

crew^  consisting  of  eighteen  persons,  into  jpheiaiinch,  which, 

a  passage  of  1200  leagues,  proviu'entially  arrived  at  a  Datch 

ticuicnt  on  the  island  of  Timor.     The  mutineers,  tweuty-fr 

number,  were  supposed,  from  some  expressions  which  esc 

them,  when  the  launch  was  turned  adrift,  to  have  made  sail  to« 

Otalieite.     As  soon  as  this  circumstance  was  known  to  the  A 

ralty,  Captain  Etlwards  was  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  Pandc 

that  island,  and  endeavour  to  discover  and  bring  to  £nglau( 

Bounty,  with  such  of  the  crew  as  be  might  be  able  to  secure. 

his  arrival  in  March/ 179 1,  at  Matavia  bay,  in  Otaheit^  fo 

the  mutineers  came  voliiiitarily  on  board  the  Pandora  to  Mim 

themselves;*  and  from  inlbrmajtion  given  by  them,  ten  oti 

•  '  .  ■■      ■  M..  -  I ■- ■--  III!  I  ■— ^— ^ 

*  >i  ameljr —Peter  H  e^  ^  ood,  JM  i.<8h  ipmttn. 

■  Geo.  >tewart,  Ditto. 
Joseph  Colemau,  Armourer. 
Kicbard  dkiimer,  Seaman 
"f  Namely— ^lamet  iMnrNM^n,  Bdatsfirain*!  Mate. 

(.  buries  .Norraau,  Caipeotcr*i  Mate. 

Thomas  MMntobb,  Carpenter*B  Crew. 

Th'Miiaf)  hiltsoo, 

Ueniy  Hilhraot, 

Thomas  Burkitt, 

Joho  MHIwardy        y^  Seamcp« 

John  .surooer, 

William  Muspratt, 

Michael  Byro, 


L^ar 

I 
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le  number  alive  apon  the  island)  were,  m  the  cfQatse'bf  a 
,  taken ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  foiir,  who  perished  in 
ik  of  the  Pandora  near  Cndeavoar  Strait,*  oonveyed  to 

ibr  trial  before  a  court-martiliK  which  adjudg^sik  of 
suffer  death,  t  and  acquitted  the  other  four  J 
the  accounts  given  bv  tliese  men,  as  well  as  frpn^  some 
Its  that  were  preserved,  it  appeared  thiat  as  soon  9s  LieUf 
Wgh  had  been  driven  from  the  ship,  the  twenty-five  miitl- 
aceeded  with  her  to  Toobouai,  where  they  proposed  to  set-s 
the  place  being  found  to  hold  out  little  encouragemoitV 
amed  to  Otaheite,  and  having  there  laid  in  a  krge  sri^ljT 

they  once  more  took  their  departure  for  TooboiuUi  ear- 
th them  eight  men,  nine  women,  and  seveii  bOys,  nativet^ 
dte.  They  commenced,  on  their  second  arrival,  the  build* 
fort,  but  by  divisions  among  themselves  and  quarrels  with 
res,  the  design  was  abandoned.  Christian^  the  leader^  also 
Ki  discovered  that  his  autnority  over  his  accomplices  was. 
d;  be  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  retui^  to  Out-. 
bat  as  many  as  chose  it  shoqld  be  put  on  shore  At  that 
uid  that  the  rest  should  proceed  in  the  ship  to  any  other 
ey  might  think  proper.  Accordingly  thev  once  more  pu^ 
iid  reached  Matavai  on  the  i(Hh  &pteAiber,  l7^-'. 
sixteen  of  the  five-and-twenty  desired  to  be'laiided,  four-' 
irhom,  as  already  mentioned,  were  taken  o|i  board  the  BaiW 
f  the  other  two  A  as  reported  by  Coleman,  (the  first  who 
sred  himself  to  Oiptain  Edwairds,)  one  had  been  jmade  a 
lied  his  companion,  and  was  shortly  afterWards  murdered 
by  the  natives.  ' 

tia^  with  the  remaining  eight  of  the  mutineers,  having  ta^ 
KMird  several  of  the  natives  of  Otalieite,  the  greater  pairt  wo-: 
t  to  sea  on  the  night  l>etween  the  e  ist  and  ^^  September^ 


Kicbiird  c«kiDoer« 
Hrnry  Hilbrant. 
*  ~  ^oh a  Sumner. ;  ■  ' 

Jaiucb  Morriion*  ..      * 

Thoinas  hllison.  , 

Thomas  Burkitt.  -  •  ■:'"'> 

John  MiliwaM.  .    ,       ,        . 

William  Musprntt.' 
Ant  two  of  these  bis  Majctty*s  royal  merey  was  extseaded  at  the  earwat  re- 
itioo  of  the  uourt,  aud  the  last  was  rcipitcd  and  mlterwardf  fardoned. 
el>— Chailes  Norman. 

Joseph  Coleman. 

Thomas  dlMmofih. 

Michael  Byrn. 

ckiU  and  Thompson, 

1789; 
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1789 ;  in  the  morning  the  ship  was  discovered  frcm  Point  Top^  kii 
steering  in  a  north-westerly  direction ;  and  here  terminate  the ae<  F 
counts  given  by  the  mutineers  who  were  either  taken  or  sonoivt  f ' 
ed  themselves  at  Matavai  bay.  They  stated,  however,  ditt  Gbjle  ? 
tian,  on  the  night  of  his  departure,  was  beard  to  declare  datlfe  ^, 
should  seek  for  some  uninhabited  island,  and  having  estaUishedhi  ^ 
party,  break  up  the  ship;  but  all  endeavours  of  Captain  £dv«idi  i,^ 
to  gain  intelligence  either  of  the  ship  or  her  crew  at  any  of  As  m 
numerous  islands  visited  by  the  Pandora,  failed.  -  [^ 

From  this  period,  no  information  respecting  Christian  or  li 
companions  reached  England  for  twenty  years;  when,  about Ai 
beginning  of  the  year  1809,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  then  comnuB^ 
in-chief  on  the  Brazil  station,  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty  a  pfc 
per  which  he  had  received  from  Lieutenant  Fitzmaurice,  poipoilf 
ing  to  be  an  <  Extract  from  the  log-book  of  Captain  Folger « die 
American  ship  Topaz,'  and  dated  '  Valparaiso^  10th  Odoixit 
]  808/  This  wc  partly  verifietl  in  our  Review  of  DentrecaitttflA 
Voyage,  by  ascertaining  that  the  Bounty  had  on  board  a  diNMH 
meter  made  by  Kendal,  and  that  there  was  on  board  her  aottflf 
the  name  of  Alexander  Smithy  a  native  of  London. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  ReaNAdminl 
Hotham,  when  cruizing  off  new  London,  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  of  which  the  foIlowiflgii>  L 
copy,  together  with  the  azimuth  compass  to  which  it  refers : 


Be 


.ci 


Is 


*  Nantucket,  1st  March,  181|i^  •  k 
My  Lords,  k 

The  remarkable  circumstance  which  todk  flM»9  c 

Mk 

longitude  iSCf  W.  ftjjfce 

Greenwich.    My  principal  object  was  to  procure  seal  sUns  ftr  tU  k 
China  market ;  and  from  the  account  ^iven  of  the  inland,  in  ^4^  'C! 
Carteret's  voyage,  I  supposed  it  was  unmhabited ;  but*  on  approsMI  i 
the  shore  in  my  boat,  I  was  ract  by  three  young  men  in  a  double  ciPl% 
wich  a  present,  consisting  of  some  fruit  and  a  hog.     They  spokato  V 
in  the  English  language,  and  informed  me  that  they  were  bofn:0ii:4t 
island,  and  their  father  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  sailed  with  C^ 
tain  Bligh.  j-  i 

*  After  discoursing  with  them  a  short  time,  I  landed  with  thoMff 
found  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Smith,  who  vaSaoBm 
me  that  he  was  one  of  tlie  Bounty's  crew,  and  that  after  pottiQgCV 
tain  Bligh  in  the  boat,  with  half  the  ship's  company,  they  retunrft^ 
Otalieitc,  where  part  of  their  crew  chose  to  tarry;  but  mi  OsBlfi^ 
with  ciglit  others,  including  himself,  preferred  going  to  a  morereBOJ^ 
place ;  and,  after  making  a  short  stay  at  Otaheite^  where  they  ^ 
ivives  and  six  men  servants^  they  proceeded  to  Pitcaim'a  islttidli  trff* 


I 

—I 
. 


;; 
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laibtqred  the  ship,  after  taking  every  thing  out  of  her  which  th^y 
ht  w<mld  be  useful  to  them.  About  six  yean  after  they  landed 
i  place,  their  servpts  attacked  and  killed  all  Uie  English^  except- 
9  in&rmant.  and  he  was  severely  wounded.  The  same  night  the 
itni  widows  arose  and  murdered  all  their  countrymenTleaving 
with  the  widows  and  ehildren,  where  he  had  resided  eve^  since 
It  being  resisted. 

:«inained  but  a  short  time  on  the  island,  and  on  leaving  it*  SaMk 
ited  me  a  time-piece,  and  an  azimuth  compass,  which  he  told  me 
;ed  to  the  Bounty.  The  timekeeper  was  taken  from  me  by  the 
lor  ot  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  after  I  had  had  it  in  my  pos- 
I  about  lUX  weeks.  The  compass  1  put  in  repair  on  board  my  soijiL 
ade  use  of  it  on  my  homeward  passage,  since  which  a  ne**  card 
f^n  put  to  it  by  an  instrument- maker  in  Boston.  I  now  forward 
our  Lordships,  thinking  there  will  be  a  kind  of  satisfiuiiion  in  re- 
l  it,  merely  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  it« 

(Signed)  MAYHEW  FOLGER/ 

irly  about  the  same  time  a  further  account  of  these  interest- 
iople  was  received  from  Vice- Admiral  Dixon,  in  a  letter  adk 
d  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Bri- 
f  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

<  Briton,  Valparaiso,  18th  Oct  1814. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on  my 
e  firom  the  Marquesas  islands  to  this  port,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eptember,  I  fell  in  with  an  island  where  none  is  laid  down  in  the 
ftlty,  or  other  charts,  according  to  the  several  chronometers  of  the 
and  Tagus.  1  therefore  hove  to,  until  day-light,  and  then  closed 
main  whether  it  was  inhabited,  which  I  soon  discovered  it  to 
1,  to  my  great  astonicihment,  found  that  every  individual  on  tho 
(forty  in  number)  spoke  very  good  English*  They  prove  to  be 
iieendants  of  the  deluded  crew  of  the  Bounty,  which,  from 
te,  proceeded  to  the  above-mentioned  island,  where  the  ship  was 

ristian  appeared  to  have  been  the  leader  and  sole  cause  of  the 
in  that  ship.  A  venerable  old  man,  named  John  Adams,*  is 
If  surviving  Englishman  of  those  who  last  quitted  Otaheite  in 
id  whose  exemplary  conduct,  and  fatherly  care  of  the  whole  of 
b  colony,  could  not  but  command  admiration.  The  pious  man* 
irbich  all  those  born  on  the  island  have  been  reared,  the  correct 
if  religion  which  has  been  instilled  into  their  young  minds  by 
I  apan,  has  given  him  the  pre-eminence  over  the  whole  of  them^ 
^  di^  look  up  as  the  father  of  the  whole  and  one  family, 
til'ef  Christian's  was  the  first  born  on  the  island,  now  about  twen* 
iiitB  of  age,  (named  Thursday  October  Christian;)  the  elder 

pHM  'm  samfice  to  the  jealousy  of  an  Otaheitan  man,  within  three 

'ifi"--     __ 

pa  was  ae  mck  maie  In  the  BoaotyV  crew  i  he  mmt  liave  ameicd  it  io  lice 
^•-tMi^  Ai4sudcr  Smitb. 

or 
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•r  four  years  after  their  arrival  on  the  island.    Tliey  were  atumfMilll  P 

thither  by  six  Otaheitan  men,  and  twelve  wonlen:  the' former  wcmdl  K 

•wept  away  by  desperate  contentions  be  woen  them  and  liieEagbk  ii 

men,  and  tive  of  die  latier  have  died  at  cliffi^rent  periods,  leafing  8t|^  ^ 

sent  only  one  man  and  sevf  n  wonien  of  the  original  settlers.    .     ■  ^  a 

';Tiie  island  must  undoubtedly  be  tli.it  called  Pitcairn*s,  ali|ioii|^{A  „ 

roneously  laid  down  in  «he  charts.    We  had  the  meridian  sun.  doif^  ^ 

it,  which  gave  us  So^"  4'  S.  latitude,  and  130*  25'  W.  longitude, byfjirt  ^ 
nometors  of  the  Hriton  and  Taeju^.                                                  ' 

'  It  is  abun4ant  in  yam.s  plantains*  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls,  bnt'njnl  ^ 

Bo  shelter  for  a  ship  or  ve8>el  ot  any  desi  ription ;  neither  ouuid  idf  ^'^ 

'water  there  without  great  difficuhy.  "*'^  ^ 

*  I  cannot,  howevtr,  reirain  from  offering  my  opinion  that  it  ksdl  ill 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  laudable  religious  societies,  particBlsitf  M  tt 
for  Propagating  the  Christian  Keligi(;n,  the  whole  of  the  inlisfaMPl|  % 
speaking  the  Otaheitan  tongue  as  wtli  as  Ln^lisb.  ^ 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  time  they  have  heen  on  the  i»laix',  OBl^;JI|f  ^ 
•hip  has  ever  communicated  with  them,  vthich  took  place  sboitfLiI  ^ 
▼ears  since  by  an  American  ship  called  the  Topaz,  of  fiostony  Mipit  « 
feolger,  master.                                                                                    ,    ' 

'  The  island  is  completely  iron  Ixmnd,  with  rocky  shores,  anil  hsot 
in  boats  at  all  times  difficulty  although  safe  to  approach  within  t  M 
distance  in  a  ship.  '  '•'"' 

(Signed)  T.STAIME&'' 


IQ 


1  "jf 


We  have  been  favoured  with  some  furtlier  particulars  isitt 
UDguIar  society  which,  wc  douibt  not,  will  interest  o|ir  resdtflii 
much  as  they  have  ourselves.     As  the  real  poaition  of  the  iiW 
was  ascertained  to  be  so  lar  distant  from  that  in  which  it  isoMuPf 
laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  as  the  captains  of  the  Briton  Md'%j 
ipia  seem  to  have  still  considered  it  as  uninhabited,  they  WoreioM^ 
iittle  surprised,  on  approaching  its  shores,  to  behold  plaritaliopiifll 
gularly  laid  out,  and  huts  or  houses  more  neatly  coustniclKd  if^ 
those  on  the  Marquesas  islands.    W  hen  about  two  miles- fipoOtlM 
•bore,  some  natives  were  observed  bringing  down  their  capoei^  |I 
ibeir  shoulders,  dashing  through  a  )iea\y  surf,  and  piuJdlJBgff(f# 
the  fihipsj  but  their  astoui.shnipnt  was  unbounded  .on  hearing'^ 
of  them,  on  approaching  the  ship,  call  out  in  th^  ;fc»bglisiirli*' 
guaffe,  *. Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope,  now?  .:  "i* 

Ine  first  man  who  got  on  board  the  Briton  soon  proved «ki| 
Ihey  were.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Thurdday  October  Gtin><^ 
the  first  born  on  the  island.     He  was  then  about  tiverondfivtfff 

J  ears  ot  age,  and  is  described  as  a  iline  young  man  about  jBOcM 
igh ;  his  hair  deep  black;  his  countenance  open  and  iniemiti^ 
ol  a  brownish  cast,  but  bee  from  tliat  mixture  oi  a.recUiiklit 


which  prevails  on  the  Pacibc  islands ;  his  only  dreta  wsi^BVpit^ , 
of  cloth  round  his  loins^  and  a  straw  hat  ornamented  with  thrliw 

4  "  fcsihe?! 
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tbe.  domestic  fowl.  *  With  a  great  shttre  afflCHidhn^ 
V  Captain  Pipon,  Vwe  were  glad  to  trace  in  his  l>dn6^ 
itcnance  all  the  features  of  an  honest  English  fiioew*-^ 
nfess,'  he  continues,  *  I  could  not  survey  this  interesdi]^ 
lout  feelings  of  tenderness  and  compassion/  His  eom- 
i  named  George  Young,  a  fine  youth  of  seventeen  or 
jars  of  age. 

tonishnient  of  the  Captains  was  great  on  hearing  their 
ion  in  English,  their  surprize  and  interest  were  tti^t  a 
ised  on  Sir  Thomas  Staines  taking  the  youths  below  and 
)re  them  something  to  eat,  when  one  of -them  ro8e«|H 
g  his  hands  together  in  a  posture  of  devotion,  distinctly 
md  in  a  pleasing  tone  and  manner,  ^  For  what  we  ar^ 
K^eive,  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankfid.' 
[pressed  great  surprize  on  seeing  a  cow  on  boaM  th^ 
d  were  in  doubt  whether  she  was  a  great  goat^  or  % 
^*  ...-.■.♦ 

>  captains  of  his  Majesty's  ships  accompanied  these  yoau 
ore.  With  some  difficulty  and  a  good  wetting,:  and  with 
nee  of  their  conductors,  they  accomplished  a  landing 
le  surf,  and  were  soon  after  met  by  Jonn .Adams,  •  maar 
\y  and  sixty  years  of  age,  who  conducted  them  to  hit 
s  wife  accompanied  him,  a  very  old  lady  blind  with  age. 
first  alarmed  lest  the  visit  was  to  apprehend  him.;  but 
did  that  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  existeiaoo^  be 
xi  from  his  anxiety.    Being  once  assured  that  thbyisi^ 
Mux^ble  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  jojrihiBse. 
le  manifested  on  seeing  those  whom  they  were  pleased 
r  as  their  countrymen.    Yams,  cocoa-nutSj  and  othlei^ 
h  fine  fresh  eggs,  were  laid  befoi^  them;  and  the  old 
1  have  killed  and  dressed  a  hog  for  his  visitor^  biit  tinui 
allow  them  to  partake  of  his  intended  fisast. 
Leresting  new  colony,  it  seemed,  now  consisted  of  aboot 
ersons,  mostly  grown  up  young  people,  besides  a  number 
The  young  men,  all  born  on  tbe  island,  were  very  aihledc 
finest  forms,  their  countenances  open  and  pleaftiag,  indi^^ 
ch  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart : '  but  the  yOQUjf 
fre  objects  of  particular  admiration,  tall,  robust,  and  beai|- 
ned,  their  faces  beaming  with  smiles  and  unruffled  good 
but  wearing  a  degree  of  modesty  and  bashfulness  that 
honour  to  the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth  i  dieir  teetb^ 
,  were  regular  and  beautiful,  without  a  single  exception ; 
hem,  both  male  and  female,  hud  the  most  marked  £nglisli 
The  clothing  of  the  young  females  -consisted  of  a  piece 
caching  from  the  waist  to  tbe  koeoBi  and  gcneriyjy  i  sbrt  oC 
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mantle  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders  and  hanging  as  loriru 
ancles;  but  this  covering  appeared  to  be  intended  chiefly  as  a  { 
tection  against  the  sun  and  the  weather,  as  it  was  frequently 
aside—  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  entirely  expo 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  more  beautiful  forms  than 
exhibited.  They  sometimes  wreath  caps  or  bonnets  fortli^l 
in  the  most  tasty  niannor,  to  protect  the  face  from  the  rays  a 
sun ;  and  though,  as  Captnin  Pipon  observes,  they  have  only 
the  instruction  of  their  ()taheitan  mothers,  <  our  dress-make 
LfOndon  would  be  delighted  with  the  simplicity,  and  yet  elc 
taste,  of  these  untaught  females' 

Their  native  modesty,  assisted  by  a  proper  sense  of  religioi 
morality  instilled  into  their  youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  hi 
therto  preserved  these  interesting  people  perfectly  chaste  am 
from  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  Adams  assured  the  visitors  that 
Christian's  death  there  bad  not  been  a  single  instance  of  any  y 
woman  proving  unchaste ;  nor  any  attempt  at  seduction  on  tb 
of  the  men.  I  ney  all  labour  while  young  in  the  cultivation  < 
ground ;  and  when  possessed  of  a  su£Scient  quantity  of  cl 
land  and  of  stock  to  maintain  a  family,  they  are  allowed  to  m 
but  always  with  the  consent  of  Adams,  who  unites  them  by^ 
of  marriage  ceremony  of  his  own 

The  greatest  harmony  prevailcil  in  this  little  society ;  thdi 
quarrels,  and  these  rarely  happened,  being,  according  to  thd 
expression,  quarrels  of  the  mouth :  they  are  honest  in  tneir  dea 
which  consist  of  bartering  different  articles  for  mutual  accoi 
dation. 

Their  habitations  are  extremely  neat.  TTie  little  village  d 
cairn  forms  a  pretty  square,  the  houses  at  the  upper  end  of  ^ 
are  occupied  by  the  patriarch  John  Adams,  and  his  familV] 
sisting  of  his  old  blind  wife  and  three  daughters  from  fiira 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  ;  a  daughter  of  hi 
by  a  former  husband,  and  a  son-in-law.  On  the  opposite  i 
the  dwelling  of  Thursday  October  Christian ;  and  in  the  cei 
a  smooth  verdant  lawn  on  which  the  poultry  are  let  loose,  fetn 
so  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  A 
was  done  was  obviously  undertaken  on  a  settled  plan,  unlike! 
thing  to  be  met  with  on  the  other  islands.  In  their  houses  to< 
had  a  ^ood  deal  of  decent  furniture,  consisting  of  beds  laid 
bedsteads,  with  neat  covering ;  they  had  also  tables,  and  largt< 
to  contain  their  valuables  and  clothing,  which  is  made  from  th( 
of  a  certain  tree,  prepared  chiefly  by  the  elder  Otaheitan  fei 
Adams*s  house  consisted  of  two  rooms,  and  the  windows  had 
ters  to  pull  to  at  night  The  younger  part  of  the  sex  are,  as  I 
stated,  employed  with  their  brothers,  under  the  direction  of 
common  father  Adams^  in  the  cultme  of  the  ground,  which  pro 
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y,  l^nanas)  the  bread-Anit  tree^  yatns^  sweet  potatoes  tsA^ 
They  have  also  plenty  of  hofijs  and  goate ;  the  woodtf' 
ith  a  species  of  wild-he^,  iknd  the  coasts  of  the  island 
al  kinds  of  good  fish. 

gricultural  implements  are  made  by  themselves  firbm  the 
led  by  the  Bounty,  which  with  great  hbonr  th^beat  ont 
»,  liatchets^  crows,  &c«  This  was  not  idl.  The  good 
:ept  a  regular  journal^  in  which  was  Entered  the  nature 
jty  of  work  performed  by  each  fiunily,  what  each  had 
and  what  was  due  on  account.  There  was,  it  seems,  be« 
ate  property,  a  sort  of  general  stock  otit  of  which  arti-' 
issued  on  account  to  the  several  members  of  the  com- 
ind  for  mutual  accommodation  exchanges  of  one  kind  of 

for  another  were  very  frequent,  as  salt  &r  fresh  provi* 
netables  and  fruit  for  poultry,  fish^  &c.  also  when  the 
3ne  family  were  low  or  wholly  expended,  a  fredi  supply 
1  from  another,  or  out  of  the  general  stock,|  to  be  repaid 
cumstances  were  more  favourable; — all  of  which  was 
noted  down  in  John  Adams's  JoumaL 
lat  was  most  gratifying  of  aU  to  the  visitors  was  the  simple 
ected  manner  in  which  they  returned  dianks  to  the  Al- 
St  the  many  blessings  they  enjoyed.  They  never  fiuled  to 
before  and  after  meals,  to  pray  every  morninjg  at  sun«rise^ 
frequently  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  tlie  Creed.  *  It 
pleasing/  says  Captain  Pipon,  <  to  see  these  poor  people 
iposed,  to  listen  so  attentively  to  moral  instruction,  to  De<^ 
le  attributes  of  God^  and  to  place  their  reliance  on  divine 
\  The  day  on  which  the  two  captains  landed  was  Satur- 
l7th  September-,  but  by  John  Adams's  account  it  wai^ 
he  iSth,  and  they  were  keeping  the  Sabbath  by  making 
yf  rest  and  of  prayer.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  Bounty 
roceeded  thither  by  the  eastern  route,  and  our  frigates 
one  to  the  westward;  and  the  Topaz  found  theih  right 
;  to  his  own  reckoning,  she  having  also  approached  the 
>m  the  eastward.     Every  ship  from  Europe  proceeding 
m's  island  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  find  them 
er — as  those  who  approach  them  round  Cape  Hom^  a 
dvance,  as  was  the  case  with  Captain  Folger  and  the 

Sir'  T.  Staines  and  Pipon. 

isit  of  the  Topaz  is  of  course,  as  a  notable  circumstance^ 
lown  in  John  Adams's  Journal.  The  first  ship  that  ap* 
fi^the  island  was  on  the  27th  December,  1795;  but  as  she 
ipproacb  the  land,  they  could  not  make  ont  to  what  naticm 
aged.  A  second  appeared  some  time  after,  but  did  not 
to  communicate  with  them.    A  third  came  sufficiently 

}ee  tlie  natives  and  their  habitations^  but  did  not  attempt 

to. 
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y*  ioiA  t  IvBi  on  shore:  whjcU  <>■  the-  letit.  na rp rUJog. ^Ml|| 
the  uniform  ru<rii[etlii(v<i  of  tlic  coa»t.  ilip  lotnl  wuntwifawB 
the  ninin«|  con>lsni  und  violtnt  ttrenkind  of  Ui«  MA^M 
cliftn  Th(-  0om\  nltl  man  was  K'lKlim*  to  know  wbftt  wtf| 
on  in  the  old  world,  und  fhcy  liud  ihc  msaii*  o( gnf^'ma, 
rirwily  by  »u|iplvini(  bim  W'th  some  nuftazincs  nncI.mitdFi 
cnrii'i'i'.  I^ie  library  roukUled  oritic  IhioIu-  tbut  b^iijiea 
mind  B)ixh.  but  ihe  visiioK  hati  nm  time  lo  impect  titenh 
TIicv  inqiiirrd  particiitarly  after  Flwtclicr  CliriHtian.  '. 
fated  ypiing  man,  il  seems  wah  nev^r  bn)>|)y  sftpr  the  riuh: 
considerate  ittep  width  hr  had  inbcn:  he  liecatne  sullen  ami  ^ 
and  pi-ftclised  ihc  very  Mine  Vhtd  ul'con'luct  toward*  il'J 
■lions  in  t(g)It  which  he  and  tliev  so  luiidiv  coinplainM  HfSj 
llicir  lf»'e  ccmmander.  Diuifpointed  in  ^ii  expeclaljnnf ) 
Iteite.  und  the  Friendly  Mlaiidk  and  utntl  proltntjly  drctf'ii^ 
covervi  OaK  dt^Uultid  yonlh  rnmtnitteil  himself  und  hit  rn 
cfiii'i'derates  to  thi-  n^ere  Kbniice  of  bmiR  cast  ujmn  Kinii 
island,  and  chance  threw  [hem  on  tliot  of  Pitcairn.  Fiw 
sochoTD^e  near  it,  he  rail  the  tiliip  upuD  the  rocks,  cleara 
the  live  stock  and  uther  ailicles  which  they  had  bc«a  < 
with  fli  Otaheite,  "hen  W  set  heron  fire,  ijiat  no  trace  tl 
bitunis  miuhl  be  viitiblc,  and  all  hope  of  escape  cut  off  jiii 
»elf  and  his  wretchi-d  followers.  Ho  inoit  however  diigiHt 
bi^  own  (Kiuntrymcn  and  the  OtJilu  itans,  by  his  opun^ 
(yniniiical  conduct;  they  divid(.>d  into  jkartJcs,  and  disfH 
iilT'ruyv  ttnd  niurdero  were  the  corsequcnce.  Mis  Otshril 
dipd  within  a  twelvemontb  from  tlicir  landing,  after  whuh 
rinJ  olf  one  that  bulonged  to  an  Otaheilan  niun,  tvhu  wati 
sn  opportunity  of  Inkiutf  hix  it-vto^e,  mid  hUol  him  (tow 
digijinii  in  hh  own  tic-id.  Thus  ter)niii;it>.d  the  iiiit«ra^ 
ente  or  this  delutiwl  yuun^  niiin,  wlm  wiu;  neither  i]efi(.*iM 
lent  nor  energy,  uor  in  lu  mice  lions,  and  who  niitdit  liitv«J 
the  service,  und  become  an  oiuauiciit  lo  his  profiHuiifQ, 

John  Adams  decliiieilj  as  it  wiis  naturiil  tnoiif{li  he  ibli 
hiit  Hblionciifc  <.f  the  crime  in  wiucli  he  tti;s  iuipljcatedi 
lhiiiheuusi'i<:ka[  tliciiiiii-  inlii-<  hauiniock;  ihis.  weuii(t« 
not  true,  (liougli  he  uus  tuti  piuikulaily  active  in  the  tJH. 
rxpresocd  the  ulinost  willinunesr.  m  MirrcJidei;  hint^lf  uod 
to  liii^jlund i  iiulee*.!  he  ruihir  seeiiud  to  hiive  an  iucliouiLj 
-vJfiL  Ida  iiiiiivi.  cnuniry,  bin  ilie  yunOfj  invu  ^ud  wo^uau, 
rtjurid  )>Lii„  mid  wilh  tears  iinO  enireuiies  bogged  thai  tlid 
mul  pr.ptr,(l..r  lutein  not  be  tuken  fruni  ihtm,  for  unbuVilt 
imLbtatl[i-r,fh.  Utv.mldh»V(.biuiuuiivtoftbc;4rfiilfiritil 
ty  li>  I'iiiiovc  bun  Irom  iLe  ihliiiiil ;  and  >t )»  htirdlv  oeccsnO^ 
t|Kil<Sir  IhuDiub  Siuiiiesii-nt  u  wi"tn|{eur  tuiht'iieuuvM^ 
U>g)  Uy  UouLt,  iM  vsukvl  ^tiuu^ly  uJs^Miiied  tu  ihiuk,  i1ml£ 
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ng  the  most  guilty^  his  core  and  sncceM  in  ins^'Iliog  reli- 
[  moral  principles  into  the  mindsof  this  yoang  and  inte- 
ctety^have,  inagreatdegree^  redeemed  his  former  crime*, 
abdis  about  six  miles  long  by  three  broad^  covered  with 
d  the  soil  of  course  very  rich  ?  situatcfd  under  the  parallel 
latitude^  ^nd  in  the  midst  of  «uch  «  wide  expanse  of 
[e  dimate  must  be  6ne^  and  admirably  adapteq  for  the 
of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  part  of  the  ha- 
xAe.'  Shiall,  thetefore/As  Pitcaim*iifslatiid  may  appear^ 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting  man^pin- 
;  and  the  present  stock  bems^  of  so  good  a  description^ 
;hey  will  not  be  neglected,  tn  the  course  of  time  the. 
must  go  hence  ;  and  we  think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
that  the  British  nation  should  provide  for  such  an  event 
ig  out,  not  an  i^iinorant  and  idle. evangelical  niissioniury^ 
zealous  and  intelligent  instructor^  together  with  a  few 
ipable  of  teaching  the  userul  trades  or  professions.  On 
I  island  there  are  better  materials  to  ^ork  upon  thcAi 
les  have  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  and  the 
Its  biay  reasonably  be  expected.  Something  we  are 
do  for  these  blameless  and  interesting  people.  The  ar« 
3m mended  by  Captain  Pipon  appear  to  be  highly  pro- 
3king  utensils,  implements  of  agriculture^  maize  or  the' 
rn,  the  orange  tree  from  Valparaiso,  a  most  grateful  fruit 
1  climate,  and  not  known  m  the  Pacific  islands;  and 
of  plenty,  (not  of  poverty,  as  a  wretched  scribbler  has 
)  thf  potatoe ;  bible^  prayer-books,  and  a  proper  selec- 
her  books,  with  paper,  and  other  implements  of  writing. 
)rs  supplied  them  with  some  tools,  kettles,  and  other  ar- 
w'h  as  the  high  surf  would  permit  them  to  land,  but  to 
extent ;  many  things  are  still  wanting  for  their  ease  and 
The  descendants  of  these  people,  by  keeping  up  the 
1  language,  which  the  present  race  speak  fluently,  might 
»ans  of  civilizing  the  niultiturlesof  tine  people  scattered 
nnumerable  islands  of  the  Great  Pacific.  VVe  have  only 
hat  Pitcairn's  island  seems  to  be  so  fortified  by  nature 
ose  an  invincible  barrier  to  an  invading  enemy;  th^ 
;  apparently  where  a  boat  can  land  with  safety,  and,  per- 
more  than  one  where  it  can  land  at  all ;  an  everlasting 
he  ocean  rolls  in  on  every  side,  and  breaks  into  foam 
s  rocky  and  iron-bound  shores. 

>y  people !  happy  in  your  sequestered  state!  and  doubly 
haveescapc(i  a  visit  from  '  Captain  Porter  of  the  United 
gate  Essex  !'  May  no  civilized  barbarian  lay  waste  yonr 
abodes ;  no  hoary  proficient  in  swinish  sensuality  rob 
lat  innocence  and  simplicity  which  it  is  peculiarly  your 
ot  to  enjoy  ! 

^III,  NO.  XXVI.  B  B 
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Art.  V.  ne  Hhtory  fif  Tlction :  htinfta  Critical  Awwitijfik, 
most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction  from  the  earfiat  Umk 
Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  present  Age.  By  Jpfia  Dualop.' 
S  vols*    Post  8vo.     Edinbargii.     1814. 

-_  « ■'        ■  '  . 

MR.  DUN  LOP  apologizes  for  the  defects  of  bis  work  witlf 
much  good  sense  and  modesty. 

'  To  some  of  my  readers  I  may  appear,  periiaps»  to  have  4«^  toij 
shortly  on  some  topics,  and  to  have  bestowed  a  diapropprtionfite  attm- 
tion  on  others ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  a  work  of  such  extent  and 
variety  omissions  may  have  occurred  of  what  ought  not.  to  havebei^ 
neglected.  Such  defects  were  inseparable  from  an  inquiry  of  tliii4s* 
scriptioD,  and  must  have,  in  some  degree^  existed  even  if  I  could  \m!t 
bestowed  on  it  undivided  attention,  and  if,  instead  of  a  relaxHtiop,itliad 
been  my  sole  employment.  I  shall  consider  myself,  however,  as  ha^iig 
effected,  much  if  I  turn  to  this  subject  the  attention  of  othef  writeiii 
whose  opportunities  of  doing  justice  to  it  are  more  favourable  tbatt  fll^ 
own.  A  work,  indeed,  of  the  kind  I  have  undertaken,  is  not  of  analM 
to  be  perfected  by  a  single  individual,  and  at  a  first  attempt,  bulmnstbe 
the  result  of  buccessive  investigations.  By  the  assistiknce  of  prsoedbig 
researdits  on  the  same  subject,  the  labour  of  the  future  inquiref  «ittfe| 
abridged,  and  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  correct  the  mistakes,  and  ia^ 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.*^.voL  iii^pi  m 

However  prepossessed  we  may  be  in  favour  of  a  writ^er  i^lP 
thusexpresses  himself^  we  must  be  explicit.  His  talents (^adthi^ 
are  far  from  inconsiderable)  ure  not  combined  with  the  aoqunop^ 
xnents  which  alone  can  render  him  capable  of  doing  justice  toth^ 
extensive  subject  he  has  chosen  :  auii  he  has,  therefore, iezecnlBd 
a  defective  plan,  in  what  we  incline  to  think  rather  a  superficiil 
manner.  There  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  failure.  The  ns- 
terials  indispensably  uect^ssary  for  such  a  work,  and  the  wantn 
which  no  ingenuity  can  supply,  are  scatteied  in  so  many  privily 
and  public  libraries^  that  the  mere  preparatory  collections  woold 
occupy  years  of  laborious  research.  We  regreU  both  for  (Mff 
sakes,  and  for  Mr.  Dunlop's,  that  he  has  not  had  it  in  his  povcc 
to  visit  the  ancient  and  secluded  regions  oi  romance  as  ^reqaesl; 
ly  as  could  be  wished.  In  order,  therefore,  to  furnish  hia  readeni 
with  a  description  of  Broceliancit,  and  ThHaielinde,and  the  otto 
strange  countries,  whose  names  have  vanished  from  our  mapft|W 
has  been  luu  often  cotnpelied  to  content  himself  with  theiw* 
mation  whicb  lie  has  picked  up  from  the  way-farers  who  havepei^ 
sonally  explored  them.  He  has  dont*  well  to  trust  tosucbtiv^t' 
lers  as  Elhs,  Scott,  and  Sou  they;  they  are  ^  good  menaod  t^i0^fe 
but  it  unfortunately  happens  tliat  many  of  the  pilgrims  U>wbofl|^ 
has  listened,  cannot  boast  of  equal  intelligence  and  Teiaci^i  ijj 
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be  has  consequently  adopted  no  small  proportion  of  loose  and 
liicorirect  relation. 

Mr.  Dnnlop  begins  by  remarking  that '  the  taste  for  this  spe- 
Bi«s  of  composition  seems  to  have  been  most  early  and  niostge- 
oerally  prevalent  in  Persia  and  other  Asiatic  re<{ions,  where  the 
!iatare  of  the  climate^  and  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  conspi- 
red to  promote  its  cultivation.' — vol.  i.  p.  4.  We  have  very,  little 
confidence  in  the  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  climate 
9ver  the  moral  character  of  mankind:  we  doubt  whether  genius 
tfi  any  kind  actually  rises  or  falls  with  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
nsometer;  and  at  ail  events,  we  must  be  allowed  to  8U(>gtst,  that 
t  long  winter^s  night  and  a  blazing  (ire  are  full  as  congenial  to 
the  cultivation  of  story^^telling  as  the  clearest  atmosphere^  aiid 
Qie  warmest  sunshine.  After  settling  the  original  seat  of  fiction^ 
lie  thus  proceeds ; 

:  -^  The  people  of  Asia  Minor»  who  possessed  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
dohe,  vere  addiicted  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  magnificence;  and 
Saying  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  imbibed  with  tUe  Ut- 
iioat  avidity  the  amusing  fiiblts  of  their  conquerors.  The  Milt'sians^  who 
irere  a  colony  of  Greeksi  and  spoke  the  Ionic  dialect,  excelled  ail  the 
lidghbottring  nations  in  ingenuity,  and  first  caught  from  the  Pt;r^ians 
fliit  n^e  for  fiction.  The  tales  they  invented,  and  of  which  the  name  iun 
■ecome  so  celebrated,  have  all  perishedl  There  is  little  known  of  them, 
jBLcept  that  they  were  not  of  a  very  moral  tendency,  and  were  princi* 
^ly  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Aristidis,  whiise  stortes  were 
translated  into  Latin  by  Sisenna,  the  Roman  historian,  about  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 

*  But  though  the  Milesian  tales  have  perished,  of  their  nature  some 
Idea  may  be  formed  from  thp  stories  of  Parthenius  Niccnus;  many  of 
wbidi,  there  is  reason  to  bi  iieve,  are  extracted  from  these  ancient  fablest 
or  at  least  are  written  in  the  same  spirit,  i  he  tales  of  Nicenus  are  about 
Forty  in  number,  but  appear  to  be  mere  sketches*  They  chiefly  consist 
dT  afx;ounts  of  every  species  of  seduction,  and  the  criminal  passions  of 
ike  nearest  rela:ions.  Tiie  principal  characters  generally  come  to  some 
fdeplorable  end,  though  seldom  proportioned  to  what  they  merited  from 
BiCtr  vices.  Nicenus  seems  to  liave  engrafted  the  Milesian  tales  on  the 
tnythological  fables  of  Appollodorus  and  similar  writers ;  and  also  to  have 
feiOTowed  from  early  historians  and  poets,  whose  productions  have  not 
^descended  to  us.  The  work  is  Inscribed  to  CorneUus  Ciallus,  the  Latin 
fpet,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Virgil.  Indeed,  the  author  says  that 
Si  was  composed  for  his  use,  to  lumish  him  with  materials  for  elegies 
Md  other  poems.* —  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

In  my  youth,  says  Montaigne,  I  did  not  even  know  the  names 

<>f  Launceiot  of  the  Lake,  or  Huon  of  Bordeaux^  or  Amadis  of 

<iaul, 

>*aste 

^'^ctertses  the  '  Milesian  fables/  and  which'Mr.  Duniop 
f-'titied  to  adopt,  may  have  been  as  unduly  severe  as  that  we  have 

4  B  9  just 
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just  quoted.   The  scanty  vestiges  of  those  which  remain^  seem^Q 
shew  that^  occasionally  at  least,  their  subjects  were  sufficient 
innocent  to  satisfy  the  most  solder  moraiist    An  instance  may  be' 
found  in  Conon,  an  author  whoui  Mi.  Dunlop  has  forgoUeDtp 
notice.   One  of  his  '  Narrations'  is  the  liistory  of  a  MiU-sian  wbo 
£ed  from  home  when  Mi'etus  uas  aitacken  by  Harpagus^  and 
deposited  his  money  with  a  knavish  banker  at  Tauromenibok  • 
When  tne  latter  is  called  before  the  iribunai,  he  attempts  to  evade 
his  oath  by  practising  tl)e  artifice  detected  by  Sanchu  I'anza  in  ' 
his  well-known  judgment.    Another  Milesian  tale  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  adventure  of  the  lonians,  who  bargained  with  th)$ 
.Milesian  fishermen  for  the  next  cast  of  their  nets ;  it  proved  to 
be  a  golden  tripod.    This  unexpected  good  fortune  gave  rise  to  . 
great  contentions  between  tiie  parties,  which  were  not  allayed  on»«; 
til  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  oracle  oi  Apollo,  who  ad  vised  .thc«L« 
to  present  it  Mo  the  wisest.'     When  the  tripod  was  offered  to/ 
Thales,  he  transferred  it  to  another  philosopher,  who  resigned  i^ 
in  his  turn.    In  this  manner  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  until  it . 
reached  Soion,  who  unfolded  tne  meaning  of  the  oraclcj  and  of- 
fered it  to  the  god,  as  the  true  source  of  all  wisdom. 

The  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature  confines  us  to  mere, 
conjecture ;  but  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  tales  of  broader 'bai 
mour  were  not  neglected  amongst  such  lovers  of  mirth  as  tisn^i 
Greeks. — Was  £sop,  like  Uowleglas,  the  hero  of  a  popnlartafe; 
of  thio  description  ?  We  are  accustomed  from  our  youth  to  vieig 
this  shadowy  personage,  as  in  the  picture  gallery  of  PhilostntOj^if 
surrounded  by  the  animals  to  whom  he  has  given  speech  aad.^ 
reason  ;  yet  he  obtained  as  much  popularity  by  his  laughteMBO;<if 
ving  talents^  as  by  his  graver  apologues    Lucian  invests  bimivitbj 
the  office  of  jester  in  tlie  Island  of  the  Blessed ;  and  Philocle<Hb.]T 
when  relating  the  arts  by  which  the  Athenian  suitors  sought^tori^ 
iinwiinkle  the  brows  of  the  popular  judgeif,  places  the  praa^flf  11^, 
Es'»p  in  marked  opposition  to  the  fables,  Oi  >}  AfytMv/*«9»flft9%a 

ti  y  AifWTav  rl  7fA«7«y.  .  -:<f 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Dunlop  has  succeiiiyelf  .j 
analyzed  tne  elephant  but  nerveless  amatory  and  pastoral  roBOSit'.ij  |^ 
as  of  the  later  Greeks,  the  fragment  of  Petronius,  and  tb.e.autr^  ^ 
gic  tale  of  the  philosopher  of  Madaura.  We,  however,  UQ^tbf  v  ^ 
allowed  to  take  a  leap  over  the  intermediate  ages,  and,  Ji|(||,irf(i 
seven  sleepers  in  the  legend,  to  shut  our  eyes  in  Paganisi%[^$t 
open  them  in  Christianity.  ,    j-.r;' 

^  Never  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  did  a  greater  change  of  milii . 
nets  take  place  than  in  the  middle  ages;  and  accordingly  we  in)i^:|l}iil 
prepared  to  expect  a  prodigious  alteration  in  the  character  of  ficCTOi 
literature,  which  we  have  seen  may  be  expected  to  vary  witli  t^"^ 
nera  it  would  describe.    But  not  only  was  there  a  change  inlbe  ^ 
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racters  themselves^  aofl  the  adventures  which  occurred  to  them* 
was  a  very  peculiar  style  of  embellishmeut  adopted^  which,  aa 
seem  to  nave  any  necessary  connection  with  the  characters  or 
s  which  it  was  employed  to  adorn,  has  j^ven  to  the  historians 
re  no  little  labour  to  explain.  The  species  of  machinery,  such 
dragons,  and  enchanted  castles,  wluch  forms  the  seasoning  of* 
;ures  of  chivalry,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ro^ 
tion  ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  various  systems* 
e  been  formed  to  account  for  iu»  origin, 
^nt  theories  have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
of  Romantic  Fiction  in  £urope.  The  subject  is  curious,  bus. 
I  in  much  darkness  and  uncertainty. 

\  northern  Scalds,  to  the  Arabians,  to  the  people  of  Armorica 
y,  and  to  the  classical  tales  of  antiquity,  has  been  succesdvely 
ie  origin  of  those  extraordinary  fables,  which  have  been  **  so 
igured  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned 
han  iMuse."  ' — vol.  i.  p.  129. 

cannot  be  named  without  respect  for  his  industry^  and 
le  unfortunate  irritability  which  placed  him  throughout 
I  a  stale  of  bitter  and  unintermitted  warfare — with  beef- 
id  revelation; — with  Pinkerton  and  Snorro ;— with  hia 
ids  and  half  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  But  althoueh 
3fes  may  provoke  a  smile^  he  has  ably  pointed' out  the 
EU'ts  of  the  Arabian  and  Gothic  systems,  as  Mr.  Dunlop 
n,  of  Percy  and  Warton.  These  fanciful  writers  were 
r  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  advocated  their  opi- 
it  Ritson  himself  in  some  instances  was  equally  blinded 
•stiaacy.  Mr  Ellis  has  assimilated  to  each  other  the 
vhich  have  been  broached  respecting  *  Grothic  architect 
Gotliic  fiction.'  This  may  be  followed  up  by  a  compa- 
ween  the  objects  themselves.  Without  incurring  the 
•credulity,  we  can  readily  believe  that  although  the  fa- 
raised  by  a  Norman  architect,  with  the  product  of  his 
quarries,  yel  the  form  of  many  a  pendant  keystone,  re- 
moulding, and  indented  battlement,  may  feally  have 
oenc^d  by  the  recollection  of  the  presence-chamber  of 
m,  the  mosque  oi' Cordova,  or  the  Alcazar  of  SegovU- 
;il  beforgoltrn  »hat  the  clearest  demonstration  has  beea 
that  the  m*c>und-plan  and  siructui"e  of  the  minster  is  to 
in  the  basilica  ;  and  that  thi^  massy  pillars  and  Sara- 
;orations  are  merely  the  adjuncts  which  tiave  transformed 
r  magnificence  into  lengthened  aisles  and  solemn  jrloom* 
(lowmg  observations  succeed  to  a  summary  of  Warton  s 
)loured  dissertation : 

r  we  look  in  vain  to  the  earlv  Gothic  poetry  for  many  of  those 
ch  adorn  the  works  of  the  romincers,  we  shall  easilv  find  them 
pie  fiekl  cf  oriental  fiction.    Thus  the  Asiatic  romances  and 
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cbemiral  works  of  the  Arabians  are  full  of  endmntn  •  rimiltr  la  dM 
deM*ril)ed  in  the  Spanish,  and  even  in  the  Frencb,  tales  of  diMiy 
MflKical  rings  were  an  important  part  of  the  eastern  philoaophVi/lBi 
seem  to  have  given  rise  to  those  which  are  of  so- much  aervk^e  tg-^ii^ll^ 
lian  poets-  In  the  eas;.em  Peris  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  lue  (mil 
pcan  fisiries  in  their  qualities,  and  perliaps  in  their  name.  1%c^  mil 
or  hippogriflT,  of  the  Italian  writers,  seems  to  be  the  fanoua  Simurn^ 
the  Persians,  which  makes  such  a  figure  in  the  epic  poeas  of  Sfl^ufll! 

Ferdu>ii«' — ^vol.  i.  p.  137.  *  ' 

-       't 

— Somewhat  of  the  tumidity  of  the  eastern  style  appean  iol^ 
passed  into  Warton,  who  could  see  nothing  but '  apienc^qi^yijl 
'  variety'  and  '  magnificence/  '  delightful  forests'  and,  '  WW 
glittering  with  gold  and  diamonds'  in  the  Arabian  fictioim«.  ~' 
Mr.  Dunlop  fVartonizes  in  his  turn,  when  he  thinks  tbat;f  tiiiiQi 
framers  of  the  tales  of  chivalry*  owe  to  ^  Arabian  iavent|oii,i|^ 
magnificence  and  i<plendour, those  glowing  descriptions  aif4"^(l 
riant  ornaments  suggested  by  the  enchanting  scenery  of  an^iuMP 
climate/  (vol.  i.  p.  136.)  and  when,  in  another  place^  be  afiB||| 
lis  the  following  amusing  and  novel  delineation  of^uaticiiMyuifQ 

*  The  indolence  peculiar  to  the  genial  dimates  of  Asia,  and  tkeM' 
rious  life  which  the  kings  and  other  great  men  led  in  their  ieufgUV 
made  them  seek  for  this  species  of  amusement,  and  set  a  high  vdmi 
the  recreation  it  afforded.  When  an  eastern  prince  happens  to  MM 
which  be  commonly  b,  and  at  a  loss  for  expedients  to  kilL  the  tiB%||^ 
commands,  it  is  said,  his  Grand  Vizier,  or  his  ftvourite,  to  teD  " 
series  of  stories.  Being  ignorant,  and  consequently  credulous^  i 
ving  no  passion  for  moral  improvement,  and  little  knowledge  of 
he  does  not  require  that  they  should  be  probable  or  of  an  i 
tendency :  it  is  enough  if  they  be  astonishmg.  Hence  all  orii 
are  extravagant,  and  every  thing  is  carried  on  by  prodigy*  As  die 
too,  of  the  hearers,  was  not  improved  by  studying  the  simpUoftjriinii" 
ture,  and  as  they  chiefly  piqued  themselves  on  Uie  splenaour  oMii 
equipage,  and  the  vast  quantity  oi  jewels  and  curious  tilings  utidr " 
Goula  heap  together  in  their  repositories,  the  authors,  confer  "^ 
this  taste,  expatiate  with  peculiar  delight  in  the  description  of 
cence,  of  rich  robes  and  gaudy  furniture,  costly  entertainme^jU^ 
sumptuous  palaces.'— 'Vol.  iii.  pp.  309, 10.  „  .^j. 

Aswe  have  never  had  the  felicity  of  *  prostrating  onrsdm 
fore  the  footstool  of  the  asylum  of  the  creation/  it  is  not 
difiidence  we  venture  to  surmise,  that  had  these  beeathe 
pastimes  of  the  Divan  and  the  Musniidy  both  Europe  and 
would  have  enjoyed  greater  tranquillity.  And  '  ]gnoianl^.ttjlW| 
^  Turks  of  the  prt  sent  day'  maj^  be,  we  have  certain  mioM^ 
nevertheless,  for  suspecting,  that  if  the  present  sultan  hadiUi'W^ 
ter  employment  tor  the  vizir,  whose  head  happens  just  nowtoAb^ 
on  his  shoulders,  than  the  recital  of  tlie  temptations  of  .SsiM^ 
Barfi9a>  tha  Austrian  and  tiie  Russian  would  have  bqnui,  0^' 
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•execute  their  benevolent  and  disinterested  plans  for  ihe 
idn  of  the  ancient  ji^at  of  the  sciencLS  and  the  arts,' 
to  not  greatly  admire  tlie  conceited  airs  ot"  siiperioiitjr 
fch  our  writers  iisuati;  regard  the  Asiatics :  and  we  ae- 
ifcconiinend  to  their  consideration  the  judicious  remarks 
ihn  Malcolm  upon  the  cinldisli  prejudice '  which  stampa 
leral  and  unqualified  reprobation,  characters  who  must 
od  high  in  the  scale,  if  measured  bj  that  more  appUca- 
ciple  which  tabes,  as  its  foundation,  the  aclual  stale  of 
hfiriity  in  which  they  were  born,  the  means  which  they 
a,  and  the  actions  which  they  achieved,' 
age  by  such  parts  of  the  Arabian  Nights  as  have  been 
%  arid  by  the  information  which  has  been  given  respect- 
W  greater  portlou  which  still  fpmains  in  the  originul,  the 
KMit:s  which  Warton  and  Mr,  Dunlup  have  assi^ied  to 
ilern  tales'  have  not  been  selected  with  peculiar  felicity. 
I'glitteriDg  with  gold  and  diamon<Is'  were  raised  by  Ovia^ 
Ittddia  found  his  lamp.  '  All  oriental  tales'  are  nut '  ex- 
1/  nor  is  '  every  thing  carried  on  by  prodigy.'  Tiie  Ara- 
ilists  excel  in  ludicrous  incident  and  genuine  huiqour; 
lewing  how  much  can  be  effecLed  by  mere  human  cqq- 
>  Has  Mr.  Duolup  torgotteo  the  tittle  Hunchbacks 
it  eastern  '  magiii6cence  and  splendour,'  and  '  luxuriant 
hi^  he  may  be  able  to  find,  they  can  scarcely  be  atlribu- 
fc  *  scenery' and  'climate' of  the  Arabians,  the  rocks  of 
felrsea,  or  the  arid  soil  and  scattered  palm-groves  of  Ye- 
lyria. — Nor  has  Mr.  Dunlop  been  much  happier  in  di- 
tto look  in 'the  ample  field  of  oriental  fiction  for 'many 
Ucs  which  adorn  the  works  of  the  romancers.' 
(questionable  that  Europe  owed  much  to  the  followers  of 
let.  The  doctor  found  his  prescriptions  in  Ha]y,  Kasisj 
en:  Algazel  was  enthroned  by  the  aide  of  Aristotle.  Aa- 
was  learnt  from  Alhacen  and  Jacob  Alkindi ;  and  from 
ier  Abenhayen — whatevei  he  could  teach.  The  romari- 
jbinnally  profited  from  the  same  source,  and  through  the 
nnflii,  whence  so  much  grave  doctiine  and  philosophy 
^ed.  The  instances  in  which  tliey  have  done  so  are  sulH- 
Imerous  :  and  were  we  better  acquainted  with  the  works 
larties,  more  would  doubtless  be  dlwiovered.  There  is 
ly,  however,  attendin>:  the  trausmission  of  these  Arabian 
arhich  deserves  to  be  pointed  out.  Whilst  the  gnomiu 
erttilesof  the  easteasily  found  interpreters,  there  are  very 
dtracesof  any  tranaiations  or  imitations  ol  those  storiea 
doubtedly  possess  a  marked  and  peculiar  manner ; — w« 
nin  which  the  marvellousfoiatsltieweb  and  not  th«  en^ 


bioidety.  Wk  have  tome  of  >liese'tii|)eriuituraLw«iwJ«»'«i[wleh 
hat  K:arccly  auy  in  contiuully.  Too  iiincli  ktiess  hm.  btfaiiai 
th  appaienl  reaemblancea  between  niixoy  oC  ilie  '  liibJ««»kj 
adorntheworUofllieronianci-fs'liodUiose'  whidittreiiioiuliBl 
Din4>1plie1rlofonfDti)l  ficljon"  AsUolpay  and  magic  w«n-thtie] 
Wotudicsaf  ijif  learned  ^hethi'i  moaka  ui  (DuUahs ;  sndUiefii 
larity  between  the  nHUiesofl^lorgBn la t'(ue,«udMtrKii>Di*«ii,a 
nolbore<'civedasadL'ci<4ive  proot'oriIii'C(instt|iK>''"''>  ^' '''^''^ 

The  Cleticalia  DiscipI'ma  is,  |>ei-ba{i.i,  the  ^arli«sl  UaaM 
{torn  the  Arnljic.  HoDe  iif  tlic  fiatiliaux,  such  a»  the '  Lai  d'A 
tote*  wbirti  a|>fiear  to  have  Wen  imitated  I'toid  tliat  Uii^u<igt,i 
he  pliiced  iowet  than  tW  fourteenth  century.  Mny  wcoutl 
poaetbat  tliecouipoiiitioRii  tawhtchwchuve  alluded] wi;r« Bat tl 
ap  common  in  t^e  4iiibir  w*  tho&e  oC  tlte  other  i^Ijumti  i  taii 
ibcy  were  orlgiiiaUy  strar^gtrs, introduced  perhapsalttlakspQ 
fro«i  Persia  or  Indiaf  In  the  Lsvaat,  every  wearer  ofahrt 
Frank  i  the  Curopeans  witli  aa  accuracy  equally  syalt^wiUic,.;! 
all  tbf  lurtianed  heads  togctlier,  under  thecncniiioiidQEtuiiiiH 
otAsiatiea:  but  the' tiuteni  briincbesof  tliei^reai  [ii4Hi|y,«f «] 
iHe  Uin<li)o  and  the  Pei'>iau,  the  Goth  and  the  B^lgtaQ,aRi 
tere()aieu)berii,nerc  wholly  disliiicl.io language  and  raljg(tti|J 
the  tribes  of  Semitic  origiu  ;  and  we  susptct  tUat  ibfte  bw 
been  'I  ue  attention  paid  to  theseparatiounfthtirti^s^eclMrtf^ 

Willi  goAic  slight  iiiodl&cations  nc  do  oi>l  lieuimte.  to-* 
SoiiUicy's  opinion,  thai '  the  ujacliiiiery  o(  the  i^rly  toniMIC* 
ters  is  prubaDly  rather  ol'  claaaical  thanorienLiI  or)}i;in.,  Oh 
auperatitij^n  lingered  long  afttr  tbe  triumph  of  Chriatiawly-' 
cliiifiied  weapons  niny  be  traced  to  the  workshop  uf  VulconwC 
n*  lo  the  deserts  of  tjcantUniivia.'  •  The  tales  ol'  dfagotK  ma 
or^ilally  ofienial,  bui  the  adventUTCs  of  Ju^un  uijd.UcrcUiiek 
popular  tales  jiiEun^peluUjj  before  the  NupposedRii^i^tiuHotit 
ol' the  birth  oI'Mijliaiiuncd.  trm^);icatriii>;aw^ieiaveut«diili 
itna»  Herodotus  wluiiRlrodui'cdthet'asliinointo Europe.  Tit 
riea,  and  ladies'fjf  Ih*;  lake,  bcai'arlu«er  rese-uibiuuce  to  tJwiijri 
and  niiiada  of  R'>me  and  Greece  than  to  tht:  I'ejiit  ol'  tlic.ei 
Mr.  Dunlop  is  incorrect  in  siying  that  *  Mr  ItitsoctKttvCfB 
ridiculed  the  Gothic,  Arabian,  agd  cla^aic^  ayatems.'  iM 
142  )  Rilson  did  au  liucli  llimg.  It  is  true  that  lie  ex«imiit 
opinions  (if  the  '  dijltxenl  authors'  who '  u,ltributed'  the  ori^ 
ro:nance  to  three 'sourceesaltof^etherremole  from  each  othe 
Afubiaos,  the  ScandinavI^iiSj  the  Proven^^ls ;' — but  he  coal 
well '  ridicitif  tliin  classical  system,'  since,  as  it  happens,  it  lut 

•  «fclrsbM*-ibi'thiipBiiui:<-  fiom  Ihe  preface  lo  Aniadis,  lietauae  .Mr.Diilil'' 
trtiiM  l«rATDarlbia  biipnibtaiit.  wMch  lie  giT«  very  nearlj  iirStnithiji't'narf! 


beeii  promulgated;  and  after  obsenring  that  the  ancient 'epi4 
■'  were  m  reality  as  perfect  ^  metrtcai  roiuancees  as  the  %Xorf 
lag  Arthur  and  ChaHeoia^ne/  he  concludes  with  a  remark^ 
ilibough  it  is  difficult  to  demoastrate  that  the  comparatively 
VQ  ^romancees  of  the  French  owe  their  immediate  origin  to 
pic  poetry  or  fabulous  tales  of  the  Grreeks  and  Roman&y'  ^  it 
^fairfy  admitted  as  6y  no  meam  improbable  that  these  remaim 
tuad  lUerature  had  some  de^^ree  of  ivfiuence,  though  the  con- 
Ml  is  too  remote  and  obscure  to  admit  of  elucidation/ 
addition  to.lhe  general  resemblances  pointed  out  bySontbey, 
7  be  urged'  that  the  *  very  peculiar  style  of  embellishment 
1  alone  should  '  be  termed  Romantic  fiction/  (voL  i.  p.-ISJ.}* 
no  tnconstderable  portion  of  its  apparent  peculiarity  tocauses 
i»  whether  beauties  or  deformities,  lie  very  near  the  surface. 
Hitthe  formal  oatline^and  the  variation  of  the  costume  which 
ntiournoticing  how  closely  the  forms  of  the  'barbarous  i^es* 
>pied  from  the  purer  models  of  the  Greeks  and  Romaiis*—- 
s-the  altar«-tomb  by  the  side  of  the  sarcophaguSy— *ia  tb^ 
T^  the  hands  are  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  instead 
iBpin^  the  sacrificial  patera.  Thedog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity^ 
loved  from  the  sides  of  the  monument^  and  placed  beneath 
ietof  her  whose  virtues  it  commemorates.  The-  acanthus 
nveloped  the  capital  of  each  little  pillar  with  a  wilder  graceii 
aienius  holding  his  extinguished  torcu  has  given  way  to  the 
Kt  martyr  who  bears  the  instrument  of  torture  which  tried 
instancy,  or  the  palm  which  denotes  his  victory  over  the 
ii€sst>s  of  human  nature.  And  the  butterfly,  the  mystic  type 
ath  and  immortality,  has  disappeared  befordamore  holy 
ol.  But  the  comparison  will  convince  the  observer,  that  it 
3  much  less  from  its  graceful  prototype  than  it  appeared  to 
hen  first  contemplated  in  the  'dim  religious  light'  of  the  se- 
rai c  lapel.  In  the  same  manner,  hoivever  widely  these  *ex* 
Imary'  fables  differ  from  the  classical  tales  of  antiquity,  it 
»in  that  the  dissimilarity  is  much  enhanced  by  considering 
apart  The  subtle  spirit  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  eludes 
inlysis  of  the  chemist.  He  may  reduce  the  blood  and  the 
he  fibre  and  the  leaf,  to  their  nrst  principles;  but  the  ar- 
\  by  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  lime  and 
n,  were  combined  in  animation  and  verdure,  is  not  to  be  col- 

in  the  retort.  It  is  almost  as  unsatisfactory  to  endeavour 
urate  the  elements  conslitutins:  romantic  fiction. — Never- 
s,  if  we  put  out  of  consid(*ratioii  the  influence  orother  man- 
nd  polity,  and  above  all,  of  the  new  moral  sense  unknown 
»se,  whose  honour,  to  borrow  the  emphatic- phrase  of  Dave^ 
^  was  only  an  impudent  courage  or  dexterity  in  destroying/  it 

that  the  mere  employ  mentof  the  vernacular  languages  is,ia 

2  itself. 
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itself,  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  tiie  '  prodigioittalteMil 
in  the  character  o\  fictious  literature/  Not  atone  does  '  tbeai^ 
oificatioii  of  words  in  all  languages  materially  depend  onloe 
thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas; of  him  that  uses  them/  but  thectaii  ; 
verse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true;  and  the  cast.afoq) 
thoughts^  notions,  and  ideas,  is  no  less  dependent  on  tbechanctti 
of  (he  language  in  which  they  are  presented.  When  modeniM 
thojs  have  written  in  Latin,  the  language  Komanizes  tbesceotf 
In  Home,  we  see  nothing  but  red  coats  and  cocked  bati:i# 
Whitaker,  the  troops  are  led  on  with  the  firm  and  imposiDgiDudhl 
of  the  legion ;  the  one  places  us  in  Scotland,  the  other  ia  ^ '  *' 
donia.  Nor  is  tl)is  effect  confined  to  the  emnlators  of  the 
of  the  Augustan  era  :  even  in  the  rude  pages  of  tbeChronii 
the  dialect  of  Livy  and  Taciius,  although  adulterated  and  debaid; 
has  not  wholly  lost  its  sober  dignity,  it  lends  its  aid  in  eleigitingl^ 
the  piuus  or  indignant  rhetoric  of  the  cloisler;  and  therodiHl 
familiar  features  of  feudal  poiiiy  and  warfare  are  veiled  by. 
application  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  republic  and  the  empii 

The  Patina  of  al  the  middle-age  dialects  produces  acoDtoifi] 
impression,  and  the  ^  change  in  the  characters  themselves'  is 
nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  vocabulary  ;  even  tbe 
letter. and  wofnl  wood-cuts  assist  in  disguising  them, 
the  shepherd  assumes  the  shape  of  the  Liord  of  Stanffenbi 
whose  story  is  so  otttn  quoted  by  old  Bombastus.   Grecian 
and  a  Grecian  temple,  iirst  witnessed  the  truly  romantic 
beautiful  incident  intioduced  by  Mary  in  the  Lay  of  Elidao-^j 
resuscitation  of  Guildeluec  by  the  virtue  of  tlie  enchanted  fl( 

« La  floret  11  chei 

La  dame  lieve,  si  !a  prent ;  ^  ^ 

Ariere  va  hastivement,  '  "t| 

Dedenz  la  bucj^c  a  la  pucele  -'  -' 

Meteit  la  ilur,  quo  tant  fu  bele^  -A 
Uii  petitet  y  dtmurra,                                           .       -^ 

Cele  revient  e  8U>pira,                                   .  ui| 
Apres  parla,  les  oilz  overi— -                                   .     \A 

Deu — fait-ele — tant  ai  dorm!/  ;« 

and  if  we  forget  the  sonorous  elevation  of  the  language  aon 

poetry  of  .Escb v  lus,  : j| 

f;gi«  y  inn^^P9i  aiifc  Itt  unfiles  ridty 

the  bearing  ot  Ijdeus,  when  blazoned  according  to  the  rules cf 
the  noble  science  of  htrahiry — '  in  a  field  of  azure  semee  of  btii»« 
proper,  a  lull  moon  of  the  second' — will  not  differ  much  in  geoui 
irom  the  coat  armour  of '  J  oliu  de  fouiibus^  sixth  bishop  of  £1/" 
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\t  the  sun  and  the  full  moon  and  theseven  tta^  Ory  theitro 
kfiu  chief  and  tbe  third  of  orbicular  forme/  "> 

kn  account  of  the '  feudal  estabHslrnents'  natorally  connectr 
If  with  the  *  chivalroas  advencures  which  occupy  by  far  the 
ateat  proportion  of  romantie  eompilation.'  Mr  Dunlop,  wbv 
Esther  too  great  an  admirer  of  the  modern  French  writers  on 
^airy,  says  that  'jousts  and  tournaments,  which  are  of  French 
eution,  were  introduced  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade.'— -^ 
•  p.  1^.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  for  rejecting  the  autho-^ 
•i.  which  state  that  ^  the  first  assembly  of  these  trium|^bAl  eic* 
Im  was  held  by  the  Emperor  Henry,  sirnamed  theBirder^oik 
^iBat  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  three  king9>  in  the  year  of 
hce  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eighty  in  the  city  of  Magdeburg/ 
En  otder  to  *  account  for  that  passion  for  arms,  that  love  of  en-*. 
fpiKze,  and  that  extravagant  $ptcu%  of  gallantry ,  which  were  the 
vUahle  consequence  of  feudal  principles,*  Mr  Duulop  has  in*' 

^sd  in  a  florid  description  of  the  '  courts  and  castles/  in* 
h  the  candidate  for  knighthood  received  his  education.  '. 

ilie  castle/  we  are  told,  *  was  also  usually  thronged  by  jrouog  p^ 
kof  a  different  sex.  The  intercourse  which  he  thus  enjoyed  was  the 
lli^fediool  for  the  refinements  of  courtesy;  he  was  taught  to  select 
ia'lady  as  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  to  whom  he  referred  all  his  sentt-- 
Itts  and  actions.  Her  image  was  implanted  in  his  heart»  amid  the- 
y  scenes  of  childhood,  and  was  afterwards  blended  with  ita  reooUeo*' 
|l.>..vol.  L  p.  148. 

Il  really  affords  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  mind  todwell  upon  these 
Mior  views,  and  to  picture  a  Ralph  Bigod  or  a  Hugh  Lacy  re« 
rning  home  from  turmoil  andslaughter  to  his  frowniui^  dungeon^ 
d  there  fostering  the  infantattachmentsandhalf«hatched  loves  of 
eyoung  ladies  and  gentlemen  educated  athisestablishment.  Our 
(torians  have  neglected  to  preserve  any  particulars  of  these 
chools'  for  '  refinement  and  courtesy ;'  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
at  the  young  persons  of '  a  different  sex'  were  placed  under  the 
imediate  inspection  of  the  lady  of  the  principal;  that  she  at* 
nded  to  their  manners  and  morals, — taught  them  how  to  behave 
'mete,'  a  matter  which  required  much  precaution  before  tho9e 
brenient  substitutes  for  fingeis,  yclept  forks,  were  brought  froia 
aly  by  honest  Coriate  ;^-and,  above  all,  to  take  especial  cace  to  - 
ipe  their  mouths  before  they  tasted  of  the  pledging  cup.^ 

^^1*— ^——l I—       I  ■  I  ■'  M  ■  ■!■■■■       i» 

*  l'out«s  Irs  foiz  que  tous  bevez 
Vostre  buche  bien  etiuies 
Que  le  viot  encretsiez  ne  soitf 
:.  Qu*il  desplel  moult  a  cui  le  bolt* 

*-  Gardrz  qur  vos  iex  n'essuea 

^-'  A  ceU  foiz  qae  vous  beveai 

A  la  nape,  ne  vottre  tu» 
^ai  blasmie  moult  en  serei,  ^ 

Is  dmiiimtnt  da  Damet,  9. 5lS-*-SM' '  '   ' 

In 
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In  an  age  when  every  witling  bowed  to  .the  teacher  or  the  i 
of  Poetry^  who  had  thundered  forth  his  anathema  againsttbi 
norance  which  preferred  Childebrandand  Chilperictothe'noi 
heureux'  of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes^  La  Fontaine  ventored 
regret  the  energetic  simplicity  of  the  Romance  language. 

'  Tel,  comme  dit  Merlin,  cuide  engeigner  autrui 
Qui  souvent  s'engeignp  soi  m^me. 
J'ai  regret  que  ce  mot  soit  trop  vieux  aujourd%ui| 
11  m'a  toujours  semble  d'une  eneigie  extrtme/' 

He  alludes  to  the  speech  addressed  by  Merlin  to  UtherPMi 
gon,  after  the  earth  had  swallowed  up  the  fool-hardy  lord,  V 
attempted  to  place  himself  in  the  vacant  seat  of  the  nnindtd) 

*  Et  quant  IVTerlin  vit  le  roi  Uter  Pendragon,  si  luy  comment  i  j 
que  il  avoit  roal  exploicte  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  souffert  nnl  asseoir  enoei 
£t  le  roy  li  respondit-i),  M'cngi^a.  Et  Merlin  luy  dtsU— Aiosi  M 
il  dc  plusieurs,  car  telz  cuident  engigner  ung  autret  qtd  t^ei^igiM'e 
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Mr  Dunlop  describes  the  romance  of  Merlin  (le  Freni 
Livre  de  la  1  able  Ronde)  as 

*  one  of  the  most  curious  romances  of  the  class  to  which  it  beloM^ 
oomprehends  all  tlie  events  connected  with  the  life  of  the  encnai 
from  his  supernatural  birth  to  his  magical  disappearance»  and  emlM 
a  longer  period  of  interesting  fabulous  history  than  most  of  thewml 
chivalry.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  entertainingy  and  no  part  of 
narrative  is  complicated.'— vol.  i.  p.  181. 

We  cannot,  therefore^  but  admire  the  caprice  which  induced  1 
to  confine  himself  to  little  more  than  a  meagre  outliive  of  Iheei 
life  of  the  prophet^  in  which  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  me 
cal  romance  so  ably  analyzed  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  to  dispatch 
remaining  four-fifths,  which  contain  the  parentage  and  exploit 
good  partof  King  Arthur's  heroes^  whose  history  is  generally  tal 
up  by  Robert  of  Borron,  about  nine  months  previously  to  tl 
*  birth,  in  two  paragraphs  occupying  just  three  quarters  of  a  m 
Viviane,* — *  itis  anameof  Clialdea,  which)  in  French, signifi 
rien  ne  feray/ — was  the  daughter  of  Dyonas,  a  worthy  vaivas 
'  the  godson  of  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  sea/  1  he  fatal' atta 
menl  which  Merlin  entertained  tor  this  damsel,  who  excelled 
others  in  beauty  and  necromancy,  is  the  leading  feature  of 
life.     Mr.  Dunlop  has  compresst  d  it  into  the  following  lines 

*  At  length  this  renowned  magician  disappeared  entirely  from  l 
land,  his  voice  alone  was  heard  in  a  forest,  when  he  vqom  enclosed  in  a  i 
qf  havntlwrn :  he  had  been  entrapped  in  this  awkward  residence 
means  of  a  cbnrrn  hi.^  had  communicated  to  his  mistress  Viviane,  who, 

•  .r»t»c  in  oiicii  (Ealied  '  N^muuue^  in  the  oiigipai.  'i his  is  a  bingnbir  proof  oj 
ambiguity  attendiog  the  paralielismt  of  the  old  hand^wriiiof* 


me. in  ike  tptfU  luul  tri^  it  dp  her  lovctr.   Th$  loim  mm-itmif/br 
i^era,  but  there  was  no  extriaiiu|g Jier  iMhauer  tffm  bif  thoniir 


lence' 

tme  informs  us^  inclosed  in  the  aeri^  tow«r  raiaed  by^ibie  fnftal 
rm.  We  have  had  one  of  the  *  sketcbeg'  which,  }n  Mr.  Dun- 
i  conception,  are  to  '  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
ture  and  mc^ritof  the  works  themselves  :Vwe  cannotiMUipli- 
ii|n  either  on  the  spirit  or  the  fidelity  of  hjt  pencil.  We'traa* 
^e  qqrresponding  passage  of  the  old  romance,  whicli  maj 

gm pared  with  Mr  D^nlop's  abstract. — ItUroductioUyf.  xx. 
fiff.iour  advint  qullz  s'en  alloy ent  deduysant  main  a fsiaio  par  Ji| 
jftMf  Broceliande.  Si  trouverent  ung  buissoa  d'aulbe  espine  qu) 
^..UMite  charge  de  fleurs.  Si  s'asairept  en  rombre  des  haolbes  €•• 
i  tor  rherbe  verte,  et  iouerent  et  solacierent>  et  Itf erlb  meist  sbii^ 
^au  eiron  de  la  damoyselle  et  elle  le  commen9a  a  tastpntier  d.  qufil' 
9N*mi8t.  Puis  la  damoyselle  se  leva  et  fist  uug  ceme  d^  ton  guia> 
laldar  du  buysson,  et  entour  Merlin,  et  commen9a  ses  enchantearana 
^Sfmatne  luy  tnesmes  lui  avoit  aprins,  et  feist  par  neuf  fbis  le  cerne^ 
Vqpteuf  foit  Pencbantement,  et  puis  s'en  alia  seoir  emprealuy.  £e 
Mtt  sa  teste  en  son  giron.  Et  quant  il  s'esveiUa  si  regarda  enfeoutf 
?i4Sit  fuy^t  advi«  qu'il  estoit  enclos^^A  la  plus  forte  tour,  du  mtmde^ 
il^  a  ung  moulLbedu  lit,  £t  lors  dist  a  la  dame— IVfadame^  deCMi 
■es  si  vous  ne  demourez  avec  moy.  Car  nul  n'a  pouvoir  de  dc£Eidc0 
liYoor  fors  vous.  Bel  amy— dist  elle— ie  y  serine  souvent  et  mfy 
mz  entre  vous  bras,  et  moy  vous!  Et  de  ce  luy  tint  elle  covenant^ 
£^      ne  taililt  guerres  nuict  ne  iour,  que  elle  n'y  feusC  ' 

fjr.  Dunlop  has  confined  .himself  to  the  French  rbmances  re* 
M[  to  Arthur  and  Chariemaine  :  but  it  would  have  been  ad* 
jSe  to  include  in  the  ^History  of  Fiction/  an  account  of  such 
i» ancient  romances  as^  though  irreducible  to  either  of  these 
iiesi  are  valuable  from  Uieir  intrinsic  merits  or  literary  relation- 
J#  Gerard  of  Mevgrs  has  botli  these  claims.  The  '  Lyfe  of 
IJNlius'  holds  such  a  very  conspicnous  place  in  the  literature 
pe. middle  ages,  that  it  may  be  well  considered  as  one  of  the 
lidmarks'  whicti  Mr.  Dunlop  proipised  to  notice.  This  strange' 
^L  is  wholly  composed  of  the  traditionary  fables  Vbich  were 
se  current  respecting  the  Mantuan  bard.  In  the  reign  of  Ro- 
\tbe  Norman  we  find  the  earliest  trace  of  these  invention?^ 
^  an  English  '  clerke'  is  said  to  have  disinterred  the  corpse 
the  f>oet,  and  carried  off  the  magical  book  upon  which  his 
lAwas  pillowed.  The  necromantic  fame  of  Virgil  adhered  to 
Qlrilh  great  obstinacy.  His  Magical  Mirror  was  long  shewn 
^  Treasury  of  St,  Denis^  and  a  similar  onie  was  lept  in  the 

dacal 
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dacal  cabinet  at  Florence.  The  basket  adveninrej  in  wbicli 
skill  in  magic  availed  him  not,  and  the  subsequent  ponishn 
of  the  malicious  *  gentjiw.omao/  *  the  fayrest  ladye  in  all  Ro 
in  which  it  succeeded,  ivere  the  most  popular  incidents  in  hii 
Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  Pastime  ol'  Pleasure^  fpves  these  ad 
lures  with  ludicrous  minuleness.  Juan  Kuiz,  the  arch-pri»(» 
valizes  upon  them,  and  concludes  witli  an  incontrovejrtibteDa: 

'  Ansi  por  la  luxuria  es  verdaderamente 
El  mundo  escarnecido  et  niuy  triste  la  geottc*' 

The  History  of '  Pont  us  et  la  belle  Sydoyne'  must  haveei 
ed  some  celebrity  in  its  day,  since  Ludovicus  Vives  has  inch 
It  in  his  catalogue  of  pestiferous  books  along  with  Anoadii 
Esplandian,  and  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  ;  but  it  is  more  wortl 
notice  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  earliest  of  oor 
trical  romances.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore  ;iss<  rted,  tbat^  H 
child  appcareo  of  genuine  Enulish  growth/  in  which,  asam 
of  course,  he  is  conliariicted  by  Kitson ;  but  neither  of  then 
aware  that  the  heroes  of  the?  great  Tuetonic  cyclus  appear  ii 
cognate  English  and  Norman  poems,  by  wnich  a  satisfy 
proof  is  given  of  the  northern  origin  of  the  story.  The  iAC 
the  discovery  is  wholly  due  to  Grimm  of  Gassel,  from  who» 
traordinary  information  and  enthusinstic  love  of  antiquity 
happiest  results  may  he  exp«  cted.  The  first  passage  occQ 
the  Auchinleck  MS.  in  the  stanza  where  '  Rimnild  the  bi 
flescribes  the  sword  whi<  h  she  presents  to  her  lover,  as  fin 
by  Weland,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  Velent  of  the  Wilkina ! 
and  the  Wiel^nd  of  the  Book  of  Heroes. 

•  Than  sche  let  forth  bring, 
A  swerd  hingand  bi  a  ring. 

To  Horn  sche  it  betaught : 
It  is  the  *nQake  of  McMiNp, 
Of  all  fiwcrdes  it  is  the  king, 

And  Weland  it  wrought.' 

Tlie  other  is  lb  be  found  in  the  fragment  in  the  Harleian  ci 
tion,  in  which  we  find  the  names  at  least  of  Hildebrand,  the! 
ful  follower  of  Tbeodoric  of  Verona,  and  of  Herebrand  bisfi 

*  II  erent  fors  eissux  del  pais  Aufricant, 
Aaluf  li  pere  Horn  destructrent  h  vaillant— 
Le  pinz  nez  de  ces  doD$  ot  pun  HiLDFBaAVT 
Le  autre  puisnez  ovoit  nun  Herebkakt 

E  lur  nevu  od  eub  Rollai,  fiz  Godebrand.' 

Horn  and  Wade  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  in  theme 
translation  of  Guido  de  Cojonna  quoied  by  VVarlQn, 

— \ \ ■ '. \ .    .■■-■■. 

•  l  hrf.Uow  (if  Mlaiuiinj*,  tlie  wonderful  u^'urd  ior^ifd  by  Velcnr,  asii  ipcci 
his«kill«  Both  Grimin  aud  llitson  have  strangely  mistaken  tbe  meaBlDf  of  thk 
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*  Many  speken  of  men  that  romances  rede 
Of  Keveloke  Horn  and  of  Wade, 
In  romances  that  of  them  be  made/ 

are  almost  inclined  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  '  long  and 
18  matter^  of  the  last  legend  of  Wade^  which  bas  misled  n% 
ieqnence  of  the  provoking  gravity  of  Speght  and  Kynaston, 
emed  the  tale  beneath  their  notice,  is  yet  discoverable  in  the 
epertory  of  Northern  fiction  Just  quoted.  We  have  seen 
tVieland  the  cunning  smith'  was  known  in  England  ;  and 
it  very  probable  that  the  traditions  which  commemonited 
lould  have  left  pntold  the  wonderful  birtb  of  his  father 
or  Vade,  the  son  of  King  Vilkinus  and  the  sea  quean, 
import  duty  upon  monkeys  at  the  Chatelet  of  Paris  was 
»y  ISt.  Louis  with  considerable  fairness  The  monkey  of  a 
er  who  had  bought  him  for  his  own  disport^  came  in  dnty 
;he  monkey  of  a  merchant  who  had  bought  him  to  sell 
mid  four  deniers ;  but  the  monkey  of  a  minstrel  was  bound 
ce  before  the  custom-house  officer^  who  was  directed  iq 
this  display  of  the  talents  of  the  long-tailed  fi<;uraute  in 
rge^  not  only  oi  the  monkey-duty^  but  of  the  duties  to 
the  articles  intended  for  Jacquot's  use  would  otherwise 
een  liable.  I  he  merry-making  couple  were  long  welcomed 
and  bower^  until^  in  process  of  timt^>  a  great  change  took 
n  manners  :  the  monkey  continued  a  favourite,  but  the 
vere  closed  a£;ainst  the  minstrel,  and  his  '  flabel'  and  '  dix 
ix'  were,  gradually  forgotten. 

not^  however^  easy  to  account  for  the  qeglect  into  which 
)Haux  seem  to  have  fallen  at  a  time  when  the  Italians  ap- 
to  avail  themselves  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable  suc- 
and  these  metrical  tales,  recommended  as  they  were  by 
revily,  and  licentiousness,  were  generally  overlooked  by 
who  worked  with  such  laudable  diligence  in  doing  the 
metrical  romances  into  plain  prose. 
'  Cent  nouvelles  Nouvelles'  fulfil  the  ptomise  held  forth  in 
itie  with  more  honesty  than  is  usual  in  such  cases^  as  few 
n  can  be  traced  to  any  anterior  source.  The  introduction 
earliest  collection  of  French  novels  describes  them  as  ha^ 
lately  come  to  pass  in  France  and  Almaine,  and  England 
aynault,  and  Flanders  and  Brabant/  The  scene,  however, 
erally  placed  in  the  latter  countries;  and  they  present  a 
vely,  though  not  a  very  edifying  picture  of  the  state  of  so* 
n  that  extraordinary  tract,  whose  opulence  has  always  in- 
he  ravages  of  its  powerful  neighbours.  It  was  natural  that 
^unlop  should  fall  in  with  one  of  the  opinions  which  pre-* 
when  he  vrrote,  relative  to  the '  hundred  merry  tales ;'  but 
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the  re8U8citaliaa  of  the  Conybeare  fratrment  hfli  ibrUiDat 
an  end  to  all  the  suppositions  and  coonteF'SiippontioiM  oi 
znc^nlators  and  editors. 

The  DecameroB  had  been  translated  at  anearlyprriod:  b 
thpr  the'  ^ubtii  ettres  aurn6  langage  du  livre  de  CentNoa' 
nor  the  mure  inteliigible  descriptions  of  the  tales  attribn 
'  Monseigiieur/  and  the  gallant  nobles  ot  the  court  of  Bori 
gave  birth  to  anv  prose  collection  of  a  similar  Bature,  un 
reign  of  Francis  I.  This  monarch  bestowed  thebirfiopricol 
upon  Bandello  ;  and  the  licentious  novels  of  this  writer,  th' 
voluminous  of  the  Italian  novelists,  soon  found  imitatoik 
Queen  of  Navarre  composed  her  Heptameron  :-*-tothe  en 
the  sex,  no  other  female  writer  has  ever  shewn  an  eqnal  wiat 
licacy  and  feminine  feeling.  Such  bein^  the  character  of  tk 
tress,  we  need  not  wonder  that  her  vaiek  de  chambre.  Bona 
des  Perriers,  should  preface  his  *  Conteset  Nonvelles,  etj 
Devis'  with  the  following  invitation-^'  Lisez»  Ii8ez«<-0h  q 
dames  auront  bien  I'eaue  k  la  bouche  quand  elles  voieat  k 
tours  que  leurs  compagnes  auront  faits— Je  suis  content  q 
yantles  genselies  fassent  sembiant  de  coudre  oude  filers] 
qu'en  detournant  les  yeux  elles  ouvrent  les  oreilies.' 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  we  enter  upon  the  dreary 
of  vice  and  bloodshed,  to  which  the  demoralization  of  n 
France  may  be  oistmctly  traced.  The  laxity  of  principle 
raged  by  the  example  of  the  monarch,  who  united. the  hij 
rit  of  ancient  chivalry  with  the  gallantry  of  the  circles  of  i: 
censors,  ushered  in  the  pr()fii/;>ary  of  the  court  of  Catbe 
M<  dicis.  *  Treachery,  poison  and  assassination/  aaya  M< 
*  were  deemed  mere  children's  play/  *  Before  this  reign  tfa 
had  recourse  to  solicitation  and  artifice  to  obtain  the  favour 
mistress,  but  now  the  ladies  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the 
ors.' — *  Interest  and  servility  induced  each  husband  to  let  i 
take  their  course  ;  and  he  who  was  fond  of  variety  was  n 
pleased  at  the  universal  liberty  which  procured  hifli  an  fal 
wives  in  place  of  one.' 

The  Ki  volution  displayed  at  least  a  consistent  ferooi^ 
whatever  party  got  the  upper  hand,  the  contest  was  the  si 
of  despair  between  the  victim  and  the  executioner.  In  tl 
wars^  the  nation  was  equally  divided,  and  each  party  wai 
their  native  soil,  with  the  system  of  pillage,  torture,  cold*li 
muider.  and  wanton  destruction,  which  attended  theFxei 
mies*  «n  t!ie  peninsula. 

Throu^nout  these  sanguinary  annals,  we  may  trace  the  | 
influence  of  sensuality,  fanaticism,  and  faction,  in  unsettli 
mind  of  man,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  cultivation  ^g 
literature.  Some  poetry  was  produced^  for  poetry  musthaf* 
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It  diose  who  hoped  to  be  read^  were  aUnost  wholly  employed  m 
oductions  calculated  to  fan  the  flames  of  libertinism  or  discord. 
Rabelais  followed  the  path  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the 
^balum  Mundi.  The  desolation  of  the  land  of  Papefigues,  the 
Uned  syllogisms  mooted  in  the  blessed  island  of  the  Papemanes, 
d  the  pious  exercises  of  the  Freres  Fredona^  may  shew  that  he 
lb  alive  to  the  absurdities  of  popery :  but  '  the  generations  of 
itibroth/  written  by  him  who  died  with  a  jest  in  his  mouthy 
^-sofficiently  in  the  style  of  the  '  Chronica  rerum  memorabili- 
|t  quas  Jupiter  gessit  antequam  esset  ipse/  to  shew  that  he 
!ght  have  anticipated  the  Princess  of  Babylon^  could  he  have 
titored  to  give  free  range  to  his  scepticism.  This  father  of  sar 
ical  romance  is  a  coarse  likeness  of  Aristophanes*  But  if  the 
lienian  bard  has  turbid  strains^  they  are  immiscible  with  th^ 
rer  waves^  through  which  they  flow  without  polluting  them  : 
d  in  the  midst  of  all  the  intoxication  of  extravagant  witj  the 
et  checks  the  licence  of  the  mime^  and  rises  into  terse  and  ani* 
kted  satire.  Rabelais,  on  the  contrary^  could  not  lay  aside  hii 
hi  and  bells  :  yet  he  has  been  borne  out  by  his  originality  and 
{our,  and  his  works  have  formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  his 
liotry.  Voltaire  might  afiect  to  depreciate  the  unfrocked  friar; 
t  Pantagruel  is  the  true  ancestor  of  Micromegas.  Nearer  his 
11  time^  his  admirers,  as  is  usual  when  great  merit  and  greater 
ilts  are  united,  attributed  the  flavour  of  the  potion  to  its  sennit 
jj  dregs.  They  could  not  separate  his  keen  and  inexhaustible 
HI  of  ridicule  from  his  wild  incoherency,  and  his  cynical  nu«» 
Ey.  These  constitute  the  merits  of  the  celebrated  '  Moyen  d^ 
irvenir.'  The  author  jestingly  asserted  that  the  substance  and 
•ttrines  of  this  work  had  descended  from  '  Pere  Rabelais  le 
NCte.'  But  Pere  Rabelais  would  have  disowned  all  participation 
%he  inheritance. 

Amongst  the  political  works  of  fiction  of  those  times  may  be 
iticed  the  ^  Description  de  I'lsle  des  Hermaphrodites/  in  which 
b  effeminacy  of  the  last  of  the  Valois  is  satirized  under  the  old 
pguise  of  an  Utopian  island.  Cardinal  du  Perron  is  said  to  be 
I  author  of  this  dull  allegory,  which^  however,  is  interesting  on 
fcdant  of  the  notices  which  it  furnishes  respecting  the  rise  of 
Mern  customs  and  fashions. 

ft  is  observed  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  '  that  much  of  the  heroic  ro^ 
face  has  been  also  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  romances*' 
it  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 'Cleopatra  and  Cassandra  arose  out 
the  Amadis,  or  rather  out  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Emperor  Cla- 
Itoindo,  to  which  they  bear  a  nearer  affinity. 
bi  the  '  Histoire  tragi-comique  de  nostre  temps/  we  find  the 
licacy  and  pomp  of  the  Spanish  novels  with  ghosts  from  Lo*. 
^»  and  justs  and  tournaments  from  the  days  of  chivalry>  al« 
'OL,  xin,  NO,  xxYi,  c  c  though 
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alchi*iiiical  style ;  and  he  decuxitfd  it  hUIi  a  JVontt3»icce,j 
own  designs,  iii  the  tnutuicr  uf  Baiul  Valvnline's  oieiadB 
Aft«T  thnt,  he  coni^MiKii  whnL  he  called  a  ateganoeroni 
(nance,  in  whicli  we  liiive  the  ad  ventures  of  the  nymplit  lid 
X^rile,  thni  is  tQ  isy, '.  fki)  fin.'  and  '  I'EUxir,'  nnJ  the  n 
Kmg  Eiifiunsis.  A  sage cnbbalUt  tcBchea  tbta  monarch n_ 
of  CBUsmg  \m  suul  lo  iranEuitgrule  intn  the  body  of  aaJJ 
EufrantiiB  inc&uti<»u»ly  reveals  Llie  charm  to  his  tieachl 
irourlte  Spauioe,  who  seizes  a  favourable  oppnrtuuity  (JT 
into  the  inanimRtc  body  of  his  master,  and  tiius  posKejeij 
aelf  of  his  queva  mid  thione.  This  slory  has  been  pilferH 
compiler  of  the  Pvisiiia  tales,  from  which  it  is  quotq 
Spectator,  h  appears  tliat  ribaldry  was  motfi  [nark«t|| 
cnchnulmeDl;  for  iLj«  said  that  tlie  work,  of  wbicti  thts^ta 
a  part,  remained  on  hand,  iuid  thnt  he  composed  the  M 
Parvenir  in  order  Xn  siltfiice  tl<e  reproaches  of  his  l>o<mj 
Subsetjuently  to  this,  were  produced  the  fairy  talcs  ofj 
de  Murdt,  and  her  cunteiiiporiries.  With  g^I  theit  | 
pretlioe&s  niitl  eapricioiia  tnventioi),  they  are  undoubted^ 
on  the  older  French  fictions.  By  them  MelioraandMelM 
iirxt  itilrciduced  into  the  boudoir,  iiad  afterwards  into  tHj 
Mr.  Bimlop  has  shortly  noticed  the  legend  of  the  aid 
the  nubie  fmnily  of  Lu^^naii,  and  informed  us  fromJ| 
that  she  *haunts  their  castle,  where  i^hc  announces  by  iMj 
any  disaster  that  h  to  befal  the  Frencli  niouarcby.'  ^ 
more  pleasing  uud  melancholy  tenderness  in  the  f^\^ 
-    oHf  >•  ffnt  tuir,  jirr'qrd  J  >'  P  ti»  ifh^'hi'hp  winmftfin  tutftta,!™ 


;h  a  certain  princem  bad  longed  ;  the  obtaining  of  the  fruit 
condition  that  the  child^  of  which  the  princess  was  pregnant, 
lid  be  presented  to  the  Rackshasa ;  the  carrying  off  the  child 
he  Rackshasa^  and  her  return  to  her  parents  when  grown  up/ 
I  this  story  broaght  from  Siam  by  any  of  the  French  travel* 
\  or  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  old  romance  or  fabliau  ?  This  is 
essedly  the  case  with  Carudos,  another  fairy  tale  in  the  same 
tctiou. 

^e  shall  not  balance  the  opinions  of  contending  philologists : 
whatever  degree  of  antiquity  may  be  assigned  to  the  yarious 
tcts  of  the  <  volgare/  those  who  are  least  inclined  to  favour 
retensions^  must  allow  that  it  exhibits  a  less  copious  admix^ 
of  barbarisms^  than  any  of  its  sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
•  Its  discrepancies  from  the  mother  tongue  have  been  effect* 
ither  by  ungrammatical  negligence^  than  by  the  introductioa 
dreign  terms.  The  proportion  of  Roman  blood  in  the  po- 
tion of  modern  Italpr^  may  be  estimated  according  to  the 
K>rtion  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  language.  The 
Amination  of  the  pure  race  of  ancient  Latinm  increased  with 
progress  of  the  empire ;  yet  the  mongrel  multitude^  the  de» 
dants  of  the  mercenary^  or  the  slave,  the  starveling  Greek^ 
captive  Scythian^  or  the  effeminate  S^prian^  by  whom  the 
its  of  Rome  were  crowded  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power^ 
>ted  her  customs  and  her  language^  and  made  her  glories^  her 
fy.  and  her  prejudices  their  own.  Man  is  said  to  be  the  onl^ 
laf  that  can  adapt  itself  to  all  climates.  The  pliability  of  his 
i^  is  equally  shewn  by  the  ease  with  which  a  stranger  iikibibea 
Qalional  character  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  placed^ 
fraternizes  with  the  new  family  into  which  he  is  aaopted. 
tide  of  tramontane  population  poured  into  Italy  at  reoaote 
distant  intervals.  In  the  time  of  Charlemain,  all  had  already 
^me  Italian^  or  rather  Roman  ;  and  many  centuries  elapsed 
re  they  ceased  to  identify  themselves  tfrith  the  conquerors  of 
tvorld.  The  fond  remembrance  of  the  victories  which  even 
seemed  to  hover  over  the  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City^  consoled 
d  amidst  the  sufferings  of  intestine  faction  and  foreign  domi« 
'•  The  ensigns  of  other  rulers,  the  wivem,  the  lion,  or  the  lily^ 
:ed  on  their  walls  and  towers,  but  they  knew  that  the  easJe 
once  led  them  forth  to  triumph ;  and  wliilst  the  song  andi  the 
turned  upon  the  enemies  or  successors  of  Roman  power,  iu 
y  other  country  in  Europe,  the  Trojans  and  the  Romans,  and 
r  desolated  colony,  were  yet  remembered  in  the  nursery  tales 
le  Florentines  in  the  days  of  Messer  Cacciaguida. 

'  L'una  vegghiava  al  studio  de  la  culh| 
EC  ebnsolando  usara  la  idioma 
Che  pria  li  padri  et  le  madre  trastdbu 
L'altra  trahendo  a  la  rocca  le  chioma, 

G  c  2  Favo« 
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Favoleggiava  con  la  sua  famiglia» 
Dc'  IVoiani,  di  Fiesole  e  di  Roma.' 

The  earliest  specimens  of  poetry  in  France  and  England  lie 
metrical  romances.  In  Italy,  verse  received  its  structure  and  g& 
nius  from  the  Provencals;  and  love  and  devotion  were  the  dfitf 
themes  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  other  lyrical  productions,  cnltiTa- 
ted  by  the  fathers  of  Italian  verse.  LJntil  Boccacio  invented  tb 
ottava  rima,  and  employed  it  in  the  Teseidc  and  the  Filofitnli^ 
narrative  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Italy. 

Guerino  il  Meschino  is  the  only  romance  known  to  beof  It»  ^^ 
lian  invention.  In  its  present  shape  it  looks  like  a  rifacciamentoi 
In  some  passages,  Guerino  addresses  the  reader  as  though  wehil 
before  us  the  original  journal  in  which  ^  he  caused  allhisjoiff-  ^ 
neyings  to  be  written  down  from  the  time  when  he  wasmadei 
slave  HI  Constantinople  until  he  left  England  ;'  in  other  passlgei 
the  book  is  written  in  the  third  person  plural,  whilst  the  gKfttff 
part  of  the  narrative  is  told  by  the  author  of  the  prefatory  «!■ 
dress.  Mr.  Dunlop  thinks  it  may  be  adduced  as  '  an  instaDceof  '. 
an  intermediate  work  between  the  chivalrous  and  spiritual  ro- 
mances.' The  devotion,  however^  of  Guerino  is  marked  onlywi^ 
dulness.   It  is  clear^  for  the  author  tells  us  so  in  his  introdoctioilj 
that  he  purposed  to  recount  the  '  doughty  deeds  of  a  mightyci- 
valier,'  but  the  promises  which  authors  make  in  their  intrwoc- 
tions  are  not  always  kept ;  he  was  not  mightily  gifted  with  inven- 
tion, and  he  eked  out  his  story  with  the  legendary  marvels  of  tte 
life  of  Alexander,  the  hell  of  Dante,  and  the  purgatory  of  StP*r  ^^ 
trick.  The  strange  barbarity  of  the  nomenclature  is  amongsttbe  ^ 
singularities  of  this  work. — Guerino  crosses  the  Heafrates  atti 
fights  with  an  Hermanticor.    There  is  a  choice  addition  toB^- 
tish  topography — Guerino  and  his  companions  '  remained  tt' 
England  three  months,  taking  their  pleasure  ;  and  he  saw  Lon- 
don, Antona,  Egen,  Sael,  Lionela,  Alone,  and  Afrone,  Delboijri^ 
Bernia,  and  Scocia,'  and  all  these  and  more  are  '  in  the  island  » 
England  !'  The  visit  of  Guerino  to  the  sibyl  of  Norcia,  fromwhoi' 
he  expected  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  descent^  is  the  mostcufr  • 
ous  part  of  this  romance,     llie  popular  traditions  which  placn  || 
her  there  lose  themselves  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  The  samerfj 
perstitions  peopled  the  interior  of  the  mountain  of  St.  BarbtfJ 
and  of  the  hills  of  Scandinavia,  and  erected  the  Venusberg;  ^4 
the  amorous  sibyl  is  only  another  version  of  the  fable  of  thenKh, 
ther  of  the  Scythians.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  introduction^  haspPTr 
mised  to  give  a  ^  faithful  analysis  of  these  early  and  scarce  pjg^ 
ductions^  which  form  as  it  were  the  landmarks  of  fiction.'   Mf 
must  have  laboured  under  a  woful  forgetfulness  of  his  introdi^i 
tory  promise,  as  well  as  of  his  introductory  criticisms  on  tb©^;' 
bliotheque  des  Romans,  when  he  came  to  Goerino/ 
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.u  exact  counterpart  of  the  wanderings  of  Gaerino  through  Tar- 
y  and  Prester  John's  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Spanish 
ry-book  entitled  '  the  Book  of  the  Infant  Don  Peter  of  Portu- 
l,who  travelled  through  the  Seven  Quarters  of  the  World/  com- 
Kd  by  Gomez  de  Santistivan^ '  one  of  his  twelve  companions.' 

'Friends,  said  the  Infant  one  day  afler  dinner,  it  was  the  seventh 
f  after  Easter,  I  am  moved  in  my  heart  to  see  the  seven  quarters  of 
world,  let  such  follow  me  as  chuse,  I  wish  to  have  twelve  compa- 
08.'— <  We  set  off  for  Valladolid  to  pay  our  obeisance  to  King  J<Min 
i^astile.;  and  when  the  king  learnt  how  his  cousin  was  bent  upon  see- 
the seven  quarters  of  the  world,  he  was  right  joyful,  and  he  gave  us 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  an  interpreter,  Garci  Ramirez  by  name» 
•  knew  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say»  grammar,  logic* 
oric,  music,  philosophy,  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Turkish'-— 

a  great  many  other  languages,  such  as  InguznOj  Yrgan,  and 
iano,  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  in 
ude  Duret.  In  the  company  of  this  walkine  polyglott^  they 
tble  over  a  number  of  strange  regions  through  which  we  have 

leisure  to  follow  them. 

Ve  know  not  why  Mr.  Dunlop  has  said  nothing  respecting  the 
tuish  novelists,  who  enjoyed  quite  as  much  popularity  at  home 
i  abroad  as  the  Italian  writers  of  the  same  class.  Before  a  Spa- 
1  author  could  see  the  lights  he  was  forced  to  pass  through  the 
Hendous  detile  of  bisliops  and  inquisitors,  lords  of  the  council, 
retaries  of  stalc^  and  notaries  royal  and  apostolical,  whose  li- 
ases and  approbations  generally  fill  half  a  sheet  at  the  beginning 
Jach  volume.  This  wretched  system  produced  one  solitary  be- 
t  to  compensate  ibr  its  manifold  evils  :  it  completely  checked 

corruption  which  disgraces  the  French  and  Italians.  The 
niards  may  boast  that  their  language  has  never  been  profaned 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  impurity.  Another  distinguishing 
ure  of  the  Spanish  norcela  is  its  length.  It  is  generally  an  ex* 
led  and  complicated  narrative.  The  Italian  fiovelu  is  oftea 
fined  to  a  joke,  an  apophthegm,  or  a  single  adventure.  Juaa 
loneda,  the  bookseller,  first  introduced  this  species  of  compo- 
>n  in  his  Patianuelo.  He  begins,  '  As  this  work  is  intended 
ly  for  pastime  and  recreation,  think  not  that  its  contents  be 
f  truth,  ibr  by  our  humble  wit,  and  lowly  capacity,  the  great- 
►art  thereof  hath  been  feigned  and  composed.  "  A  Patrana 
sing  nothing  but  a  fictitious  story^  so  quaintly  amplified  and 
imposed,  that  it  gaineth  some  semblance  of  reahty."  Such 
8,  in  my  mother  tongue,  the  Valencian,  are  entitled  Rondalles, 

in  Tuscan  Nove/as,'  Upon  the  etymology  of  which  word  he 
ceeds  to  pun  as  Iblloweth  :  'quiere  decir — ^Tu,  trabajado  lec- 

pues  no  velas,  yo  te  desvelare  con  algunos  graciosos  y  asses- 
Ds  cuentos.'    If  novels  were  so  called  on  account  of  keeping 
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.folks  awakej  Juaa  acted  with  ^reat  fairnesB  in  giviag  as 
title  to  his  *  admirable  tales^  dainty  devices,  abd  delicate,] 
tions.'  tlis  successors  adopted^  as  we  have  just  remarkecl|t 
tricacy  and  plot  which  he  considered  as  the  Essence  of  ^ 
Cervantes  inserted  the  most  indifferent  of  hiai  oovekii^  fail 
work.  The  rest  of  the  '  novelas  exemplares'  are  not  unwa 
their  author.  Unlike  his  countrymen  in  general,  he  kaom 
to  stop.  He  marks  with  bolder  touches  than  are  to  be  tw 
oaturcj  without  degener^tling  into  caricatore,,  and  be  kee 
attention  alive  without  distracting  his  readers.  Lppe  dfi 
MoDtemayerj  and  the  rest,  are  always  walking  upon  stiltik 
The  mention  which  Mr.  Dunlop  makes  of  the  tSpaMi 
tador  in  his  account  of  '  Gusman  Alfarache/  (vol.  iiii  { 
shews  tliat  he  had  got  hold  of  the  translation  of  the  liiSea 
man  de  Alfarache,  which  was  seasoned  by  Le  Sage,  so  u^ 
the  French  paiaie.  Mr.  Dunlop  first  states  that '  it  ii  tfi^ 
partly  iake9i  from  a  work  of  a  nmilar  deMriptum  by  Dm  M 
^nd  a  few  pages  afterwards  we  find  '  that  it  was  the  and 
swarm  of  Spanish  works  concerning  the  adventures  of  b 
and  the  lowest  wretches,  such  as  the  life  of  Lazarillo  de  T 
which  was  written  by  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  ambi 
irom  Spain  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  printed  at  Tin 
in  I5B6V     We  shall  leave  it  to  our  author  to  reconcile  tl 

Jassa^es ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  emineial 
istonan,  and  statesman,  who  amused  himself  in  his  yooth 
composition  of  the  adventures  of  Lazaron  de  Tormes  the 
Thome  Gonzalez  and  Antonia  Perez,  died  abont  twenty 
before  Mateo  Alemaa  published  his  Beacon  of  Human  Lif 
Dunlop  might  as  well  have  designated  an  English  author 
name  of  Mr.  John  — — ,  as  a  Spanish  one  by  the  name  ( 
Marcos. 
Again, 

*  The  originality,  however,  of  this  entertaining  romance  (0 
has  been  much  questioned,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  d 
niih  work  from  which  many  of  the  stories  are  supposed  to  lun 
taken.  Of  tliis  Spanish  production  the  author  is  not  known ;  bift 
prehends  the  adventures  Dell  Escttdero  Don  Manuel  Obregott.i 
be  found  on  examination  to  contain,  wjth  little  variation,  the  stoi 
amorous  muleteer,  &c.' — vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

Mr.  Dunlop  will  ^  find^  upon  examination,'  that  ihe/.v 
Pon  Marcos'  is  the  novel  entitled  *  Relaciones  de  la  yi 
Escudero  Marcos  dc  Obregon ;'  and,  upon  a  little  further.' 
nation,  that  Marcosde  Obregon  did  not  write  his  own  life,li 
it  was  indited  by '  Vincente  Espinel,  chaplain  of  our  lord  (h 
in  the  royal  hospital  of  the  city  of  Ronda,'  and  who  is  very 
designated  as  the  author  of  the  work  both  iq  the  titlerpogcai 
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vhick  also  contains  the  history  of  the  two  ttudeiifa  and  the 
te.  This  Bspinel,  like  another  Timetheoflj  is  Baid  to  have 
the  fifth  string  to  the  Spanish  guitar. 
:  Germans  have  attracted  so  much  notice  of  late  yean>  that 
^nlop  ought  not  to  have  passed  them  over  in  slleilce*  Much 
Ae  information  respe(*ting  their  earlv  fictions  has  been  coU 
by  Gorres^  (the  spirited,  but  prejudiced  editor  of  the  Bhe-» 
bCeFeury,}  Hagen,  Bushing,  and  many  other  writersj  who 
tpplied  themselves  with  great  ardoor  and  judgment  to  the 
Igation  of  their  ancient  literature.  It  will  be  well  if  these 
s  should  have  the  effect  of  weaning  the  Grermanli  from  the 
ry  and  phiiosophism  which  have  intee ted  them.  Romainces 
valf}' remained  in  fashion  till  theThirty  Years  war  subvert- 
t  old  habits  of  the  people.  The  heroic  roitiances  were  aho 
ed,  and  retained  their  popularity  during  the  early  part' of 
^venteenth  century:  we  recollect  having  seen  a  heap  of 
^,  each  as  ^  dick  as  ail  dis  cheese/  comprising  A  romance 
Q  by  Baron  von — the  name  has  escaped  us— of  which  Ar- 
s  was  the  hero.  The  '  Historye  of  the  daAmable  Life  and 
red  Death  of  Doctor  John  Faostus/  whicb^  alas !  has  now 
Hed  intoa  penny  history^  is^  as  it  professes  to  be^  a  translation 
the  High  l)utch.  <  Plusieurs  auteurs/  according  to  Madame 
hSei,  ^  ont  ^crit  sur  la  vie  de  ce  n^e  Docteuf  Fawit,  etqueh 
Mu  m&mt  lui  attribuent  Pvwention  de  fimprimtrk.  Son  savoic 
}rofond  ne  le  pr^serva  pas  de  Pennui  de  la  vie;  il  essaya^ 
y  ^chapper^  de  faire  dn  parti  avec  le  diabley  et  le  diable  finit 
emporter/  This  idle  tale  hasbeen  eehoed  and'  re-echoed 
int  much  examination ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  thlEit  this 
Doctor  Faustus  was  not  Fust  the  printer.  The  name  is*[ier- 
assumed  or  translated^  according  to  the  customOf  his  time : 
e  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  compounds  of  knavery 
nthusiasm,  who  swarmed  in  Europe  immediately  previous  to 
eriod  when  the  *  Rhodo-staurottck  brethren'  began  td  myik 
lie  worldi  Melancthon  notices  him  in  his  Letters,  and  C!oh* 
fessner  and  Martin  Luther  also  treat  him  as  a  contemporary. 
30  whole,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  doubt  that  he  duly 
his  degree  at  the  university  of  Wittenburg,  and  that,  ais  toe 
3rye  tells  us^  within  '  a  short  time  after  he  fell  into  such  fan* 
and  deepe  cogitations  that  he  was  mocked  of  maoie,  and  of 
Lost  parte  of  the  students  was  called  the  Speculator  *l  and  that 
other  Doctors)  *  he  could  sometimes  throwe  the  Scripiuies 
him  as  though  he  had  care  of  his  former  profession/ so  thatr 
jgan  a  most  ungodly  life,  as  hereafter  may  appeare  :* — al- 
{h  the  final  catastrophe  of  his  life  is  perhaps  a  little  exagge* 

•  _  ■  -     ^ 

e  Germans  have  taken  the  insulting  query  of  father  Bbu- 
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hors^ '  whether  a  German  can  be  a  bel  esprit,'  too  mucbttheiitt! 
In  labouring  with  might  and  main  to  disprove  the  infereneeof 
the  Jesuit^  tlicy  have  veiy  nearly  afiorded  some  practical  argiUQjinli 
to  those  who  mi^ht  wish  to  maintain  the  negative  sideof  fiv 

?|uestion.  In  many  respects,  a  faithful  type  of  that  naUoAJID^I^Ml  sto 
ound  in  Sijcrlock's  fat  German  baron,  who  was  so  9inittea,)|]li«  ui 
the  liveliness  of  his  rreiicii  compimions,  that  be  distorbediW^)  u 
hotel  at  midnight,  by  jumping  upon  tlic  chairs  aad  tablet' inliia kd 
l>ed-rooni,  pour  appreritre  a  tetrejif.  The  herr  Grobianus^  inrfj  t 
Best  admiration  of  the  btisk  philosophers  of  the  Encyclop^Ktlf; 
soon  succeeded  in  drilling  liiniself  into  a  kind  of  portentoitt flgi'^^, 
lity;  and  fully  emulated  his  enlightened  tutors  in  throwiDgOi^ 
the  old-fashioned  prejudices  of  his  grand-fathers.  He  couldiK|||^ 
however,  persuade  the  military  to  turn  their  cannon  agBiDSt.dN^ 
fortresses  of  despotism  and  superstition,  so  he  was  forceid  toGQI^l 
tent  himself  with  shewing  his  spirit  byjolling  out  his  tongiieWi4) 
making  wry  faces  at  the  parson.  But  there  were  other  impob^» 
tions  against  the  taste  of  Grobianus,  which  still  subjected  imt^ 
the  ridicule  of  his  Gallic  instructors.  Because  he  preferred  sou  ^ 
crout  to  soup  meager,  and  liked  his  neighbour's  wife  less  thaDliii| 
own,  he  was  accused  of  want  of  delicacy  in  either  appeUte'.  Gtv^^ 
bianusdid  not  care  to  part  with  the  substantial  viands  to  which  te^ 
had  been  accustomed ;  but  he  felt  nettled  at  the  latter  half  of.tl^ 
charge :  so  he  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  after  dinner,  like  F9l8U^ 
and,  with  much  ado,  taught  himself  to  sigh  ;  and  he  wasftin'  ' 
leave  his  home  and  his  spouse  at  nights  for  the  purpose  of.  wi 
dering  in  the  pale  moonshine,  and  listening  to  the  nightiof 
arm  in  arm  with  Wiihelmina. 

The  Germans  have  attached  a  vast  degree  of  importance  toDO* 
vel  and  romance;  and  this  species  of  composition  fbrmsaveiT;! 
bulky  division  in  their  literary  history,  it  having  been  cultivated 
by  almost  every  author  of  real  or  fancied  eminence.  We  are  will- 
ing to  believe  tliat  amongst  heaps  of  trumpery,  they  can  sciert 
some  specimens  of  genuine  merit;  as  far,  however,  aswear^ 
enabled  to  judge  from  a  limited  acquaintance  with  them,  ihej  «| 
read  uncomfortably.  What  arc  supposed  to  be  the  aftections  r 
the  heart  are  descanted  upon,  unlil  the  tone  of  the  novelist  if 
sumes  the  whine  of  a  sick  lap-dog;  the  characters  are  lostiit 
clouds  of  pufly  eloquence;  and  the  whole  is  richly  interlaiw '• 
with  a  spurious  morality,  which  has  all  tho  consistency  of  the pcVj 
of  Mother  Cole,  and  the  pithiness  of  an  undertaker's  motto,     '.j 

It  is  time  to  leave  the  Germans  and  to  return  once  more  tolfcrf 

Punlop.    After  the  ungrateful  employment  of  groping  about  Wi 
.  .  .      .  ,  '  .  .         .,    ,  ,.    .  --j^ 
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m  French  and  English  novels  and  romances,  is  executed 
I  udgment  and  correctness  :  as  a  specimen,  we  gfve  the  fol- 
a;  lively  criticism  on  a  popular  writer. 

'  tills  justly  celebrated  woman,  the  principal  object  seems  to  have 

0  raise  powerful  emotions  ef  surprise,  awe,  and  especially  terror, 
ans  and  agents  apparently  supernatural.  To  effect  this,  she  places 
laracters,  and  transports  her  readers,  amid  scenes  which  are  cal- 
d  strongly  to  excite  the  mind,  and  to  predispose  it  for  spectral 
a:  Gothic  castles,  gloomy  abbeys,  subterraneous  passages,  the 
i  of  banditti,  the  sobbing  of  the  wind,  and  the  howling  of  the  storm, 

1  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  order  that  these  may  have 
full  effect,  the  principsd  character  in  her  romances  is  always  a 

and  unprotected  female,  encompassed  with  snares,  and  8ur« 
ed  by  villains.  But<  that  in  which  the  works  of  Mrs.  Radclifie 
f  difler  from  those  by  which  they  were  preceded  is,  that  in  th^ 
s  of  Otranto  and  Old  English  Baron,  the  machinery  is  in  fact  su- 
tural ;  whereas  the  means  and  agents  employed  by  Mrs.  Radclifie 

reality  human,  and  such  as  can  be,  or,  at  least,  are  professed  to 
:plained  by  natural  events.  By  these  means  she  certainly  excites 
Y  powerful  interest,  as  the  reader  meanwhile  experiences  the  full 
ssion  of  the  wonderful  and  terrific  appearances ;  but  there  is  one 
:  which  attends  this  mode  of  composition,  and  which  seems  indeed 
inseparable  from  it.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author,  that  the 
iries  should  be  afterwards  cleared  up,  they  are  all  mountains  in 
r ;  and  even  when  she  is  successful  m  explaining  the  marvellous 
nstances  which  have  occurred,  we  feel  disappointed  that  we  should 
been  so  agitated  by  trifles.  But  the  truth  is,  they  never  are  pro- 
explained  ;  and  the  author,  in  order  to  raise  strong  emotions  of  fear 
orrorin  the  body  of  the  work,  is  tempted  to  go  lengths,  to  account 
hich  the  subsequent  explanations  seem  utterly  inadequate.  HiuB, 
sample,  after  all  the  wonder  and  dismay,  and  terror  and  expectation, 
ed  by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  how  much 
'e  disappointed  and  disgusted  to  Ilnd  that  all  this  pother  has  been 
I  by  a  waxen  statue.  In  short,  we  may  say  not  only  of  Mrs.  Had- 
8  castles,  but  of  her  works  in  general,  that  they  abound  "  in  pas* 

tliat  lead  to  nothing.*' 

n  the  writings  of  this  author  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uni- 
ty and  mannerism,  which  is  perhaps  the  case  with  ail  the  produc- 
of  a  strong  and  original  genius.  Her  heroines  too  nearly  resem- 
sach  other,  or  rather  they  possess  hardly  any  shade  of  difference, 
f  have  all  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair-.— the  form  of  each  of  them  has 
i  airy  lightniss  of  a  nymph'' — they  are  all  tbnd  of  watching  the  set- 
sun,  and  catching  the  purple  tints  of  evening,  and  the  vivid  glow  or 
ig  splendour  of  the  western  horizon.  Uiit'ortunately  they  are  all 
vise  early  risers.  I  say  unfortunately,  for  in  every  exigency  Mrs. 
sliife's  heroines  are  provided  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  the  sun 
iver  allowed  to  rise  nor  set  in  peace.    Like  Tilburina  in  the  play, 

are  ^<  inconsolable  to  the  minuet  in  Ariadne/'  and  in  the  most  dis- 
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tresfling  circumstancct  find  time  to  compose  sonnets  Co  son-rise^  dxhl^  \ 
a  sea-nymphy  a  Iily>  or  a  butterfly.'— vol.  iii*  pp*  S85|  6^  7« 

We  are  quite  tired  of  giving  (rood  advice  to  anthors.  Onr  pdM 
are  all  thrown  away  upon  the  stifT-necked  genieration ;  and  wenir 
complain  with  theDeanofSt.  Patrick  that  our  exhortations  colli 
not  be  less  attended  to  if  they  were  delivered  from  the  palpilWc 
can  therefore  scarcely  hope  that  Mr.  Dunlop  will  listen  to  «)l 
recommending  him  to  bestow,  before  his  next  edition,  a  thoroiik 
Revision  upon  that  portion  of  his  work  which  constitates  itsclif 
attraction — we  mean  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages,  andtob^ 
the  originals  constantly  by  his  side.  At  all  eventSj  we  wish  1^ 
to  treat  it  with  more  feehng  than  is  displayed  in  his  pmientM 
and  manner.  An  author  will  never  gain  or^  indeed^  deserveanik  '* 
credit,  unless  he  acts  the  lover's  part  towards  bis  undertilB[||  - 
Ho  must  discover  graces  which  elude  the  vulgar  gaze  :  andM  ' 
the  v«ry  blemishes  should  be  considered  as  approximstifig  It  ? 
beauties — 

Nominibus  mollire  licet  mala :  fusca  vocetur 
Nigrior  IJJyricft  cui  pice  sanguis  erit|  &c» 

This  disposition  of  mind  i  nables  him  to  toil  with  deligbt^anoll 
impart  the  genial  enthusiasm  to  others,  who  respect  nim inn* 
turn  for  making  them  sensible  of  new  sources  of  intellectual |dM>' 
sure.  At  present,  Mr.  Dunlop  seems  to  be  somewhat  ashamei'tf 
the  companions  whom  he  introduces,  and  in  order  towirf|i 
fr<*m  himself  the  ridicule  of  those  who  are  perhaps  incapsUK'v 
appreciating  their  real  worth,  he  is  anxious  to  be  the  fint  toflttt 
at  the  society  which  he  has  chosen.  Yet  to  the  namerooidii 
of  light  readers  who  seek  entertainment  and  novelty^  and  gem 
information,  Mr.  Dunlop's  work  will  be  highly  acceptable;  m 
its  faults  themselves  will,  perhaps^  contribute  to  adapt  it  tog^ 
ral  perusal. 


Art.  VI.  Translations  from  the  original  Chinese :  wiA  1W» 
Canton ;  China,  small  4 to.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Select 
Committee.     1815. 
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OURS  being  the  only  journal  that  has  employed  a  ^ 
its  pages  occasionally,  and  we  trust  not  uselessly^  in 

the  progress  of  Chinese  literature  in  Europe,  we  should  hddj* 
selves  inexcusable  were  we  to  pass  over  unnoticed  these  nii'' 
productions  of  the  Canton  press.  We  are  anxious  likewise  lD]p*'j 
form  an  act  of  justice  in  withdrawing  those  strictures  wliich,tH 
wards  the  early  part  of  our  labours,  we  found  ourselves  com] 
to  make,  on  the  total  neglect  of  the  Chinese  language  by 
who  were  so  materially  interested  in  the  cnltivation  of  it. 
reproach  can  no  longer  be  urged  against  the  servaots  of  tbe^ 
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oupany  resident  at  CanUmi  they  are  become  folly, seii^ 
le  important  advantages  to  be  gained,  in  every  ominaiy 
m,  by  ^  knowledge  of  the  language  of  those  with  wboot 
;  to  communicate. 

orge  Staunton  was  unqaestionably  the  first  ifho  opened 
eans  any  of  the  usefid  treasures  Qt  Cbinese  literatuire;^ 
»rate  translation  of  the  Ta-tung^u-lee,  or  fundameiital 
institutions  of  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty,  made  us  acqiuuiitj^ 
real  practical  machinery  by  which  the  Chines^  ebye^ 
aabled  to  keep  together,  in  one  bond  of  union,  the  nint* 
s  population  of  that  extensive  empire.  Before  this  vaSb* 
:  appeared,  all  the  world  thought,  and  the  Jesuit  niif- 
encouraged  the  opiniqu,  that  the  Chinese  had  found  out 
t  of  keeping  men  in  order  by  the  application  of  cerCa|ii 
axims  of  morality  to  the  practical  operatioosbf  the  go- 
;, — a  secret  which  had  elevated  that  nation  to  the  aciqe 
al  wisdom ;  so  that  when  M.  Pauw  asserted  that  the  Chi- 
!  actually  governed  by  the  whip  and  the  bamboo,  he  was 
ly  the  missionaries  as  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  writer. 
'^s  statements  however  were  amply  verined  by  the  two 
It  embassies  of  Lord  Macartney  and  Mr.  Titaing  to  the 
^ekin.  The  truth  is,  that  the  missionaries  suppressed  the 
t  every  day  came  immediately  before  their  eyes,  atid 
.  only  what  they  read  in  Chinese  books;  they  gave  the 

the  government,  but  kept  back  the  practice — the  mp- 
lents,  but  not  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people;  and  they 
to  tell,  what  they  must  have  known^  and  what  Mr* 

very  soon  discovered,  that  ^  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
vhich  professions  and  practice  are  more  at  variance  than 
'  They  wrote  as  if  tlie  common-place  maxims  of  mora^- 
3  from  the  ancient  writings  of  Cfonfucius  were  actually 
if  conduct  with  the  Chinese :  in  short,  as  if  China  was  a 
sages,  in  which  philosophy  and  science  not  only  flou- 
•ong  the  upper  classes,  but  produced  wholesome  Fruitiii 
itude.  The  corrupt  jargon  of  the  schools  of  Boudh  and 
rendered  more  absurd  and  unintelligible  by  translation 
>bscure  and  symbolical  language,  was  called  histoqr, 
)sophy,  and  science ;  and  the  most  trifling  sayings^ i>f 
ats,  provided  they  were  old  enough,  were  set  down  as 
ruths, 

3  more  remarkable  that  the  French  missionaries  should 
*  communications  with  theories  builton  moral  sentence, 
real  state  of  the  government,  its  public  acts,  its  views  wd 

eld  make  an  exception,  howcTef,  of  the  HatMati'tchufm^  lor'^Pttaiiqie 
inlated  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  from  a  PmtligMto  iii«BiiMH^,^l»U 
Chinese,  novel,  cpataioiog  a.foithful  pic4ur9  •C  the  4oMom»  ppwpen, 

haractcr  of  this  singalsr  people. 

motives. 
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motives,  all  tlic  trials,  acquittals  and  condemnations,  vitktbe 
confirmation  or  modification  of  the  sentences  by  the  emperor; 
all  reports  ot' civil  commotions  and  military  operations,  the itite 
of  the  harvest,  of  embankments,  &c.  are  daily  published  inth 
Pckiii  Gazitlc;  and  are,  throu.;h  this  medium,  communicate! 
to  every  part  of  the  empire,  it  h  not  the  less  remarkable th^  {s 
there  arc  still  in  Paris  a  few  learned  .ind  sensible  men,  who,lif^ 
vinj^  acquired  a  smattering  of  the  Chinese  language,  are  treadi^ 
in  the  precise  steps  of  their  predecessors,  admiring  every  tioJI 
that  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  puzzling  themselves  with !!• 
cubrations  on  Hindoo  cosmogony  transfused  into  Chinese dift- 
racters,  and  witii  vain  endeavours  to  strike  something  like  seal 
out  of  a  jargon  that  never  had  any.  If  M.  de  Sacy,  Julius nft. 
Klaproth,  and  Doctor  Abel  Kemiisat  are  desirous  that  thewodi 
should  really  profit  from  their  Chinese  studies,  wc  woold  lecoB- 
mend  them  to  leave  the  digrams  and  trigrams  of  Fo^hi,  forsonfr 
thing  less  ancient  and  more  intelligible  ;  let  them  follow  thetf*^ 
ample  of  the  gentlemen  whcise  labours  we  are  about  to  notifli] 
anri  they  may  then  do  the  literary  world  some  service.  •  ^ 

The  first  part  of  the  little  volumo  now  b<'fore  us  contaiasas^ 
lection  of  n'poits  and  edicts  from  the  Pekin  Giizette,  trauslate^ 
by  Mr.  jSIorrison  the  missionary,  of  whobe  literary  labounf^ 
bave  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  The  most  interesting ai| 
those  which  relate  to  a  rebellion  raised  by  a  certain  sect(lli 
Tienlee)  with  a  view  of  expelling  Kia-King,  the  present  empenTil 
from  his  throne,  headed,  it  has  been  supposed,  by  his  own  bwH 
ther,  though  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  transaction  i 
properly  suppressed. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  the  emperors  of  the  present Ti 
tar  dynasty  to  pass  the  summer  months  at  Gehol  in  Tartaiy, 
account  of  the  heat ;  or,  us  the  Chinese  say,  to  keep  open 
communication  with  the  country  from  which  they  came,  in 
event  of  a  change  of  circumstances  making  it  necessary  forth 
to  retreat  thither.     On  the  18th  October,  1813,  as  His  Im| 
Majesty  Kia-King  was  returning  from  this  summer  exca 
and  about  to  enter  I'ekin,  a  party  of  conspirators  broke  into  tk 
imperial  palace,  and  kept  possession  of  a  part  of  it  for  three  d 
On  this  occasion  His  Imperial  AJajesty  issued  a  proclamaf 
ivhicli,  as  he  candidly  states,  was  ^  to  announce  a  revolution, 
to  take  blame  to  himself.'    After  observing  that  lie  had  scared] 
mounted  the  throne  when  the  sect  of  the  Fe-lien  (the  white 
tcr  lily-— the  nelumbia)  caused  a  revolt  in  four  provinces,  whi 
took  eight  years  in  subduing;  that  another  sect,  the  jfienJ 
(heavenly  reason,  illumiriati,)  whom  Mr.  Morrison  makes  ' 
imperial  Majesty  to  call  *  a  banditti  of  vagabonds,*  sud 
cieated  disturbances ;  '  but  now,'  he  continues,  '  rebellion 
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lenly  arisen  under  my  own  arm-pit ;  the  calamity  has  sprung 
:  my  own  house/     He  then  proceeds  : 

i  banditti  of  upwards  of  seventy  men  of  the  sect  Tien-lee  violated 
rohibited  gate  and  entered  within  side ;  they  wounded  the  guard» 
'ushed  into  the  inner  palace :  four  rebels  were  seized  and  bounds 
i  others  ascended  the  wall  with  a  flag.  My  imperial  second  soa 
I  a  musket  and  shot  two  of  them ;  my  nephew  killed  the  third, 
his  deliverance  I  am  indebted  to  the  energies  of  my  second  son. 
>rinces  and  chief  officers  of  the  Lung-tsun^  gate  led  forth  troops, 
.fter  two  days  and  one  night's  utmost  exertion  completely  routed 
^bels. 

fy  family  Ta'tsinjr  has  continued  to  rule  the  empire  during  a  hun- 
and  seventy  years.  My  grandfather  and  royal  father,  in  tlie  most 
ionate  manner,  loved  the  people  as  children.  Their  benevolence 
irtues  I  am  unable  to  express.  Though  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
led  their  good  government  and  love  of  the  people,  yet  i  have  not 
«sed  nor  ill-used  my  people.  This  sudden  change  I  am  unable  to 
;nt  for.  It  must  arise  from  the  low  state  of  my  virtue,  and  my  ac- 
iated  imperfections.  Though  this  rebellion  has  broken  forth  in  a 
mt,  the  evil  has  been  long  collecting.  Four  words — supineness, 
>ence,  sloth,  contempt — express  the  sources  whence  this  great 

has  arisen ;  and  hence  also  it  is  that  affairs,  whether  at  home 
court,  or  abroad  in  the  empire,  are  equally  in  a  bad  state.  Though 
9  again  and  a  third  time  given  warning  till  my  tongue  is  blunted, 
ly  lips  parched  with  frequent  repetition,  yet  none  of  my  ministers 
been  able  to  comprehend  it ;  they  have  ruled  carelessly,  and  there* 
ased  the  present  occurrence.  I  would  examine  myself,  reform  anil 
f  ray  heart,  to  accord  with  the  gracioiLS  conduct  of  heavtjn  above 
ad  to  do  away  with  the  resentments  of  the  people,  who  are  placed 

me. 

.11  my  officers,  who  would  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  dynasty 
Ing^  should  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and 
jir  utmost  to  make  amends  for  my  defects,  as  well  as  to  reform  the 
srs  of  the  people.  Those  who  can  be  contented  to  be  mean  may 
their  caps  against  the  wall  and  go  home  to  end  their  days ;  not 
ctivc  as  dead  bodies  in  their  places,  merely  to  secure  their  emolu- 
,  and  thereby  increase  my  crimes.  The  tears  follow  the  traces  of 
mcil.' 

is  proclamation,  full  of  hypocritical  humility  and  self-re- 
rh  on  the  part  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  was  followed  by  tlie 

barbarous  executions,  which  lasted  a  whole  year;  several 
reds  were  put  to  death;  some  by  belieading;  others  by  a 
and  lingering  process;  some  were  hacked  in  pieces  by  a 
in  number  of  strokes,  and  others  had  their  bodies  cut,  as  it 
led,  into  ten  thousand  pieces.    One  of  the  courts  that  tried 

avows  in  its  report  to  the  Emperor,  *  that  they  had,  by  the 
cation  of  torture,  rigorously  examined  the  rebels,  together 
^part/  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  they  were  all  principal 

criminals ; 
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criminals ;  that^  *  according  to  law^  the  exciting  to  rebell 
punished^  whether  the  parties  be  principals  or  accessoriesj 
lingering  and  ignominious  death ;'  and  they  therefore  fi 
submissively  report^  that  they  had  sentenced  sixteen  to  hi 
ried  bound  on  a  certain  day  to  the  market-place,  and  thei 
to  inches,  and  twelve  on  a  i  uture  fixed  day  to  be  dealt  w 
like  manner ;  and  that  others,  already  dead^  were  to  have 
lieads  suspended  at  the  city  gates, '  to  shew  what  are  the  h 
the  land,  and  to  satisfy  the  revenge  of  the  multitude/  To  i 
the  Emperor  replies  by  an  edict  published  in  the  PekinGa; 
that  ^  it  was  well  and  promptly  done  to  seize  the  leading  oi 
ers,  and  apportion  some  to  a  lingering  and  iffnominions  di 
others  to  decapitation  and  public  exposure  of  their  lifeleuhi 
He  then  announces  that  he  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
mote  the  officer  who  first  discovered  the  plot ;  and  that,  o 
three  officeis  of  the  district^  who  failed  to  make  such  disco 
one  he  had  exiled  to  the  extreme  confines  of  the  empire,  ao 
dered  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  ;  another  he  bad  degrade4 
sent  to  the  army  to  atone  for  his  offence ;  and  the  third  h 
deprived  of  his  office.  Some  months  afterwards  seventeear 
were  hacked  in  pieces  at  Pekin,  and  thirty*five  others  lenle 
by  the  courts  of  justice  to  transportation  ;  but  Hia  Imperial 
jesty  was  graciously  pleased,  in  his  great  mercy,  to  mitij^ 
sentence  oF  these  last  unfortunate  people,  and  to  order  thtt 
should  o?ilj/  be  strangled  after  a  certain  period  of  close  impr 
ment. 

It  is  a  privilec^e,  and  rather  a  singular  one,  in  this  despoti 
vernmcnt,  which,  however,  every  oflicer  may  claim,  to  la; 
sentiments  in  writing  before  the  sovereign,  whether  in  thei 
of  representation,  complaint,  or  even  admonition,  and  tben 
cuments  are  usually  made  public  through  the  Pekin  Gszetli 
gether  with  the  Emperor's  approval  or  otherwise. 

A  spirited  representation  of  this  kind,  made  to  the  Enq 
by  one  of  the  magistrates,  is  published  in  the  Gazette.  It  i 
that  many  innocent  persons  had  been  brought  to  trial,  tort 
nnd  suffered  death,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  toe 
the  zeal  of  the  ofBciating  magistrates.  The  imperial  edict 
first  announced  the  insurrection  had  ascribed  the  cause  an^ 
gin  of  it  to  a  particular  sect ;  and  hence  every  person^  it  ap{ 
who  was  known  to  belong  to  any  other  sect  than  that  of  B( 
which  may  be  called  the  established  religion  of  the  coantrj 
came  obnoxious  to  tlie  persecution  of  these  oTer-zealoos  n 
trates.  The  Christians,  being  considered  as  a  sect,  were  gw 
ly  persecuted  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  Cbritftitfi 
sionaries  driven  out  of  Pekin.  So  abhorrent  indeed  dathif'' 
nese  now  appear  to  be  from  the  Christian  religion  in  pirf^ 
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;,  on  seizing  a  Chinese  linguist,  who  had  been  dispatched 
ti  Canton  to  Pekin  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Compa^- 
with  a  letter  and  present  from  our  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  who  had  been  called  to  the  capital^  they 
sted,  in  imitation  of  the  Japanese^  that  he  should  trample  on 
t>ss,  to  evince  his  hatred  of  that  sect  of  which  it  is  consider- 
to  be  the  standard  ; — this  the  man  did  without  hesitation^  be- 
no  Christian,  but  a  disciple  of  Fo. 

riie  magistrate  above-mentioned  states^  that  numbers  had  beea 
astly  confined,  that  many  were  passed  from  court  to  courts  and 
;  to  the  torture  under  pretence  of  preparation  for  trial ;  that 
J  were  finally  liberated  without  trial  after  their  health  was  de- 
)]red,  and  their  propertv  wasted ;  and  that  numbers  were  se- 
sed  or  tortured  into  confession  by  the  inferior  officers.  Indeed 
whole  document  exhibits  a  melancholv  picture  of  the  abuses 
i  exist  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  criminal  jurispru- 
ice  of  this  supposed  humane  and  virtuous  government. 
Int  what  can  be  expected  from  a  nation  whose  sovereign  and 
k  priest  (united  in  the  person  of  His  Imperial  Majesty)  issues 
mgh  the  Pekin  Gazette,  for  the  information  and  '  respect'  of 
two  hundred  million  subjects,  an  edictj  of  which  the  following 
translation^  and  which  we  give  at  full  length ;  it  being,  in  our 
noa,  as  obvious  an  interposition  of  miraculous  power  as  any 
bose  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula. 

Pekin  Gaiette. 
KSa-Kingf  I9tk  Year,  \st  Moon,  ISth  Day,  {FA.  ^h,  1814.) 
The  following  imperial  edict  has  been  Vespectfiilly  received. 
Last  year,  when  the  rebels  broke  open  and  entered  the  prohibited 
I,  there  was  in  the  air,  obscurely  seen,  an  appearance  of  the  image 
le  god  Kvoan-te  ;  on  perceiving  it,  the  rebels  became  alarmed^  and 
to  nide  themselves.    Their  immediate  destruction  followed. 
To-day  Na-yen-ching  (the  general  commanding  the  imperial  troops) 
reported,  that  when  the  town  Hwa  was  retaken,  the  rebels,  dunng 
darkness  of  the  night,  made  a  desperate  attack ;  the  government 
pt  were  playing  upon  them  with  spears  and  arrows,  but  were  unable 
toducc  any  real  eifect ;  when  suddenly,  from  a  temple  by  the  side 
lie  town,  a  flame  rose  spontaneously,  and  shone  bright  as  noon*  The 
erial  troops  then  attacked  in  two  divisions,  pressing  on  the  rebels 
^  opposite  points,  their  retreat  was  cut  o%  and  the  <entire  number  of 
rebels  completely  destroyed. 

After  the  afi^r  was  over,  it  was  found  that  by  the  side  of  the  city 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  image  of  Kwin4L  The  temple  was  com- 
edy burnt  down ;  but  the  divine  image,  and  it  alone,  was  preserved, 
having  been  moved  or  injured  in  the  least  possible  degree. 
During  the  confusion  caused  by  the  rebels  on  this  occasion,  repeat* 
%iui^Kmin-tk  manifested  himself  and  a&cded  piotcctioD.  I  feel  the 
It  profound  and  sincere  veoieratioD  and  Atituoe* 
It  i^  ordered  that  the  proper  courty  wiA  the  highest  respect  and  ve- 
neration, 
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ncration,  consult  about,  and  propose,  ttoo  toords^  to  be  added  to  tbe'oii' 
^rinal  iui-criprion  of  the  god.     Lot  the  words  be  presented  to  meibrttfl 
»]ipi-ouil,  and  after  ti>at  be  published  throughout  the  empire,  tobemw' 
use  of  &s  a  return  for  the  god's  protection.  .» 

*  Let  the  temple  of  the  district  Hvoa  be  rebuilt  and  adorned;  ndk 
tihcn  finislicd,  let  the  lieutenant-governor  report  and  request  me  t«{ 
write  with  my  own  hand  an  inscription  for  the  front  of  the  tempi^  ti^ 
be  hunp  up  with  due  respect  above  the  gate. — Respect  this.'  j 

We  find  in  this  little  collection  a  reply  from  the  Emperor  tot: 
memorial^  rather  iti  the  way  of  reproof,  of  a  civil  officer,  io  whiAi 
he  has  used  the  liberty  lo  request  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  wodS 
issue  ills  orders  that  the  steward  of  the  household  should  be 
amined  strictly  ^  what  works  are  going  on  at  the  Three-hilb 
the  Five-gardens  ;*  and  that  he  use  his  endeavours  '  to  lesseotlK 
expense.'  At  llie  same  time,  this  officer  proposes  that  cerf"' 
waste  lauds  should  he  brought  under  cultivation. 

To  this  memorial  the  Emperor  answers. 

*  Both  within  and  without  Pekin  all  the  imperial  works,  greit 
small,  have  been  put  a  stop  to  for  some  time.    For  several  montht 
no  work  has  been  undertaken  or  carried  on,  either  at  the  paUoe 
Yuen-minfr-yiien  gardens.    Tliis  is  what  eveiy  body  has  seen  and  hf 
of.    The  Three-hiils  is  a  place  to  which  His  Majesty  resorts.    As  tq 
imperial  gardens,  there  is  but  one,  Yuen-ming-yuen.  The  gardens 
**  Constant  Spring"  and  **  Beautiful  Spring"  are  both  situated 
the  imperial  garden.    There  is  no  such  place  as  the  Five^gardetiS. 

*  The  imperial  works  are  at  present  stopped ;  and  vanous  exp. 
about  the  palace  greatly  diminished.     Economy  is  necessary.    SI3I  tlib 
trouble  and  expenditure  are  great.    Tlie  duties  of  Yti-sAe  (the  meti 
alist^  lie  without  the  palace :  how  can  he  know  its  coacerna  fuUy  T 

'  As  to  his  notion  of  chusing  waste  lands  and  commencing  agricd 
on  them,  the  supplies  are  at  present  inadequate  to  the  current  ea 
tnre  of  the  nation  ;  and  bhall  the  imperial  gold  be  );aken  and  thrown  v 
on  useless  c}wpcriuients  ?    To  call  upon  the  people  to  come  forward  with 
tiieir  property  is  not  becoming  the  dignity  of  government. 

'  That  which  is  recommended  by  him  is  vague  and  unreaaonabfe: 
must  not  be  done.    It  is  wholly  useless  to  deliberate  upon  it««- 
this.' 

Here  at  least  is  shewn  a  desire  on  the  part  of  His  Imperial 
jesty  to  acquit  himself  witii  the  public,  of  the  charge  of  nsel 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.   The  necessity  felt  by  tbe.5 
narch  of  deferring  to  public  opinion,  on  matters  pergonal  to  b 
self^  cannot  fail  to  operate  as  some  check  to  the  caprices  of  ^ 
potism ;  we  should,  however,  have  been  glad  to  know  what  be 
of  Yu'She;  and  whether  he  was  not  very  soon  obliged  ta* 
his  cap  against  the  wall  ?' 

From  all  that  we  have  lately  seen  and  heard  of  this  o^ 
empire,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Tartar  dyoas^tiowi 


8  totfti^riDg  to  its  base,  $3^d  we  ^hall  not  beio  the  least  fni^ 
I  iDstead  of  a  sprig  of  tiie  TdnlSitfig'bffaoeii^.Lord  AmhenI 
md  a  withered  Chinese  duiHich  on. the  throne  of  KiaJtmM^ 
le  twiokling  eyes  and  stragghag  beard,  sbsicbg  bit  noddle 
MTceiaiQ  maodarin  on  a  chimney-»piece.  Bot  no  mstler : 
idid  presents  and  the  homage  wiU  do  just  at  weP  for  the 
>r  tiie  other.  A  rebellion  or  a  revolution,  an  irraptiod  bt 
ordes,  or  a  change  of  a  Chinese  family,  prodoces  no  al-' 
or  the  least  national  improvement.  The  olid  machine  of 
tent  turns  round  as  usual,  and  though  for  a  time  its  wheeb 
clogged  and  its  movements  somewhat  disturbed,  it  toort 
ts  usual  motion,  and  rolls  on  as  if  no  obstruction  had  bapl* 
If  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  surprise,  let  them  looK 
,  and  cease  to  wonder*— Spain,  that  has  the  advaatlig^  of 
icating  freely  with  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  ElH 
s  profited  nothing  from  her  revolution  and  little  from  baf 
aes.  China  has  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
NTS  no  language  but  her  own. — The  first  four  emperonrof 
BT  race  were  men  of  great  talent  for  business,  extraordi*- 
lour  of  intellect,  and  capable  of  great  bodily  eKertioh ; 
g  is  a  weak  man  and  a  sensualist,  and  he  has  beep  nnfoiu 
I  the  choice  of  his  ministers — perhaps  deservedly  so ;  fo( 
act  of  his  government  was  to  put  to  death  the  favourite 
of  his  deceased  father,  to  banusb  hit  family  and  friends 
ilds  of  Tartary,  and  to  rob  theqi  of  their  property, 
uy  of  the  western  provinces  the  distarbanoet  still  cootinntf 
sar  to  gain  ground.  We  have  reqeived  a  Pekin  ma/eiM 
rnt  to  any  of  those  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  (Nov.  1S| 
In  this  «ii8  Imperial  Majesty  says, '  the  remainder  of  the 
e  not  yet  taken ;  commotions  are  excited  by  various  r6* 
md  he  goes  on  to  rail, '  in  good  set  tertns' : 

is  moment  great  degeneracy  prevaik ;  the  ratfffatrates  aie  dcsi 
vtith>  and  great  numbers  of  the  people  are  ftlse  and  deceitful. 
Strates  are  remiss  and  inattentive ;  the  peq>le  are  all  given  up 

J  schemes  and  infernal  arts.  The  link  that  binds  together  su* 
inferiors  is  broken.  There  is  litde  of  either  conscienceor 
f  /Bbame.  Not  only  do  they  neglect  to  obey  the  admonitions 
ive  Ihem;  but  even  with  respect  to  those  traitorous  banditti^ 
$  the  most  horrible  opposition  to  me^  it  affects  not  their  minds 
It  degree ;  they  never  give  the  subject  a  tbouffht.  It  is  mde^ 
dy  strange !  That  which  weighs  with  them  b  their  persons  an^ 
She  nation  and  the  government  they  consider  light  as  nothing, 
incerely  serves  his  country  leaves  the  fragrance  of  a  sood  name 
fed  ages;  he  who  does  not,  leaves  a  name  that  stinks  fbr  tens 
idsofyetrs. 

bearu  have  those,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
iui.  NO,  XXVI.  D  D  teveieign^ 
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sovereign,  but  destitute  of  talent,  yet  chuse  to  enjoy  the  sweets  o 
and  carcle&^ly  spend  their  days  I' 

It  appears  from  another  imperial  edict,  that  many  Taril 
lies  had  assumed  Chinese  names  ;  probably  under  the  apf 
sion  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars,  and  wishing  to  conceal 
selves  as  Chinese.  Hitherto  the  Tartars  have  been  most  sen 
in  keeping  up  a  distinction  between  themselves  and  the  Ch 

The  second  pari  of  tins  little  production  consists  of  tin 

latioii  of  a  moral  tale,  called  '  The  Three  Dedicated  Roo 

Mr    Davis,  a  young  writer  of  Canton,  and  son  of  Mr.  Dj 

director.     We  consider  this  essay  highly  creditable  to  U 

tieman,  who,  we  believe,  has  not  been  more  than  two ; 

the  country ;  and  augur  well  of  his  future  attainments  in 

Hcure  and  intricate  language.  Tlie  argument  of  the  story  i 

enough  ;  the  merit  of  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  lights  which  i 

on  Chinese  manners,  sentiments,  and  traits  of  character. 

were  two  men  in  one  street,  lattg,  the  miser,  who  is  calle 

man,  and  Yu,  the  spendthrift,  who  is  reckoned  a  fooli 

The  wisdom  of  Tatig  consisted  in  adding  field  ai\er  fie: 

estate,  and  in  determining  never  to  build  a  bouse ;  the 

Yu,  in  a!wa3S  building  and  pulling  down,  beautifying 

lion?,  and  planting  his  gardens.   Life,  this  foolish  Chine 

contend,  was  not  worth  the  having,  without  three  Uiingi 

house,  a  soft  bed,  and  a  stout  coffin.  But  though  TangM 

build  a  house  for  himself,  he  had  no  objection  to  buy,  i 

der  price,  those  built  by  others.     In  process  of  time  Yi 

of  his  fortune,  and  Tang,  who  had  for  many  years  been 

longing  eye  on  his  house,  now  had  it  a  good  bargain ; 

in  selling,  stipulated  to  keep  for  his  own  use  a  small  pa 

building,  which  rose  to  three  stories,  each  consistingol 

room  ;  the  lowest  he  *  dedicated  to  men,'  being  that  in^ 

received  his  friends;  in  the  middleroom  he  read  and  w 

'  dedicated  it  to  the  ancients;'  the  highest  was  ^  ded 

heaven/  and  had  only  within  it  a  sacred  book  and  a  chi 

for  incense.    It  seems  that  in  China,  if  a  man,  on  seUii 

tate,  reserve  any  part,  however  small,  he  can  at.any  tina 

the  rest ;  so  that  a  purchase  under  such  reserve  is  no  B 

a  mortgage.   This  circumstance  was  annoying  to  Tang 

ricious  man,  who  tried  by  every  possible  means  to  get  ] 

of  the  *  three  dedicated  rooms ;'  and  thus  cut  off  the  pi 

redemption. 

In  the  midst  of  Yus  poverty,  he  was  visited  by  a  w« 
l)eQevoIent  friend,  who  generously  offered  to  r^eem- 
and  gardens ;  but  the  other  resolutely  declined  itySi 
three  rooms  wopld  do  for  him  ;  ttiat  he  coiiidrnot>livc> 
that  ftt.his  death  every  brick  and  tile  would  gOilofstrail 
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tai4/oQ  taking  leave,  thus  addressed  tnin.  ^  At  nigkt/. while  I 
1^  reposing  in  tbe  lowest  room,  I  oKserved  a  ^hilQ  taC>  whi^h 
klMviiy  sunk  into  tbe  floor.  Some  treasure  is  no  donbi  conceal*. 
«!^ere..  On  noiaccomit  part  with  these  three  rooms.'  But  fW 
hMJaughed  at  h  HI  friend's  caption;  .'' 

Stfrhad  a  son  born  to  him  in.biv  old  age,  on  which  occasion' 
^^ests  poured  in  upon  him  hi  such  numbers,  that,  accordinj^ 
UeCninese  expression, '  tneytttehls  saltcleanj  and  drank  his 
Isgardrjf/.  He  sold  his  rooms  to  tbepurchaser.of  the  other 
tt  of  the  property,  and  died  shortly  after,  leaving  tbe  widow 
liJier  son  in  great  distress.  * 

Skr  son,  however,  became  a  great  scholar;  and,  of  coarse, 
gfired  a  Mandarin's  cap.  One  day,  as  he  was  travelling  to- 
fds  bis  mother's  house,  a  young  voman  presented  a  petition 
€be  name  of  her  husband,  imploring  his  protection,  and  oiFer- 
1^  with  his  whole  family,  to  become  his  slaves.  Her  fnther-in- 
r^  she  said,  was  a  rich  man,  and  while  he  lived  contrived  to 
•p  out  of  sqrapes ;  but  he  qsade  many  enemies ;  and  at  his 
slfa  his  sop  was  persecuted  by  them,  and  lost  a  great  part  of 
I  "property;  but  that  a  greater  misfortune  had  now  befallen 
hit:— ne  was  cast  into  prison,  and  none  but  himself  ^tbe  Man- 
Bin)  could  get  him  oqt.  The  young  man  conceived  it  to  he 
jbff  trick,  but  the  woman  assqfed  him  to  the  contrary.  '  fn 
ir  midst  of  our  property,'  says  she,  *  is  a  tall  building,  called 
phe  three  dedicated  rooms/'  It  was  originally  yoor  lordship's, 
it  was  sold.     We  lived  in  it  for  several  yearswithout  molestii* 

E.     Lately,  however,  some  one  presented  an  anonymous  peti- 
to  the  courts,  saying,  that  my  husband  was  one  of  a  nest  of 
IrtMira ;  and  that  the  three  generations,  from  the  grandfather  to 

t I: grandson,  were  all  rogues :  that  there  were  now  twenty  pieces 
treasure  deposited  under  the  *^  three  dedicated  roouis,'  and 
fA  when  the  hoard  was  taken  up,  the  particulars  would  be  un« 
^^tood.'    Site  went  on  to  state,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  ia- 
i^lioq,  the  magistrates  caused  a  search  to  be  made,  *  that  the 
i|re  was  found,  ber  husband  apprehended  and  sent  to  pnson, 
he  underwent  the  torture  tq  force  him  to  a  discovery  of  bis 
»ates.'    *  Notliing/  she  adds, '  qan  save  us  but  your  claiming 
ley,  which  must  have  belonged  to  yoar  family.'  The  young 
no  refused  to  do  this,  but  promised  to  inquire  of  the  ma* 
into  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  his  mother,  she  immedi- 
called  to  htr  recollection  tbe  story  of  iUe  zfihite  rati  which 
jli  jouQg  man  laughed  at ;  but  the  magistrate,  who  had  now 
iv^d,  Lhqught  there  was  something  in  it  which  would  give 
in.^  due  to  the  business,  especially  when  the  mother  inform- 
11)101  that  ten  years  after  her  busbwd's  death,  his  fritend  had 
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paid  ber  a  visit,  and  inquired^  whether,  beftm  Ai^  add 
'three  dedicated  rooms/  they  had  discovered- any  treanRe; 
diat,  being  answered  in  the  negativcj  he  nid  it  was  ainet 
for  Uiose  who  had  bought  the  property,  but  that,  nndeMtrii 
the  wealth  they  had  thus  acquired,  instead  of  •  blessing  it « 
turn  out  their  greatest  misfortune.  During  thisvoavefsslioBi 
old  gentleman  made  his  appearance,  and  the  story  of  tbel 
rat  and  the  treasure  was  at  once  unravelled ;  the  treasoievn 
ployed  in  redeeming  the  property  of  the  deceased  Yw$  ssd 
son  of  Tang  was  released  from  prison* 

*  In  order  to  remember  these  circumstances,  eveiy  one  W  si 
of  verses,  the  object  of  which  was  to  advise  persons  of  oBakacsi 
be  contriving  schemes  for  the  acqtarement  or  their  nfsghlie—i?|S 
ty.    The  lines  were  to  this  eflbct : 

By  want  compelled,  he  sold  bis  house  and  land^ 
Both  house  and  land  the  purchasers  return. 
Thus  profit  ends  the  course  by  virtue  phmu'd. 
While  envious  plotters  their  misfortunes  mourn** 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  if  Mr.  Morrison  will  CUV) 
make  translations  from  the  Pekin  Gazette,  Mr*  ])avis.fir^ 
numerous  collections  of  moral  tales,  and  Sir  George  Sm 
employ  his  superior  knowledge  on  the  state  of  the.  aits^V^jQ 
for  science  we  know  they  have  nooTe,  we  shall  soon  be  i^^ 
sign  the  proper  place  of  this  people,  who  have,  been  n^w^toiii 
]y  extolled,  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations*  They  wonlqbni 
we  suspect^  either  immediately  above,  or  next  below  the  1^ 
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2.  Heldenthaten  des  6.  L.  Fm  Blacker.    8vo*    BerliBi  rJ 

pp.  Q\5  .■.■'■"*( 

OUR  inquiries  have  been  lately  turned  towards  Piuaiii 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  surprising  change  iahe 
licy  which  has  of  late  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  cxMBkfedii 
rest ;  it  is  to  that  country  therefore  we  are  now  demwo 
recting  the  attention  of  our  readers.  ;'^"  * 

It  was  maintained  by  some  writers  in  France,  at  thdvaniriM 
xnent  of  the  French  Kevolution,  that  instead  of  bciBg  W 
about  (as  other  nations  have  asserted)  bv  the  pemicioos^iill 
of  democratic  principles,  that  tremendous  event  was  if0^ 
be  attributed  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  that  one'«f  thsHff 
pal  causes  of  the  absence  of  all  public  law^  whfch*neoMali| 
to  anarchy  and  confusion,  was  tne  ff feat  i  i  iMtf  of *pofnM 
ihe  kingdom  of  Prussia  had  gradniuly  i  lli  ^-Seirslgril 

■  ■  ■ 
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iTyeqainte  to  Aew  tbeabsurdUyiOf  this  propoeition ;  but  adt 
lents  the  part  which  she  has  of  late  so  viQcefmuUj  aiistainedja 
festoration  of  Europe^  is  sufficient  evi4ence  ,of  iis  fuUlity.  T^ 
?  who  were  unacquainted  with  ^esteppf  which  had  be^  tft» 
by  Prossia  for  the  gradual  rest^ation  oif  her  armyy .  t^e  sod- 
n^«ppear»ice  of  her  militarj  fprce,  respectable  io  point  of 
ber^  and  perfect  in  their  cooditioq  for  tqe  fields  was  mattiv 
»  small  surprize  and  gratification.  Her  soldiers  started  up 
the  armed  men  of  Cadmus^  and  jLhe  alacrity  of  their  move^ 
a»  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  gave  good  earnest  of 
riumpbs  they  were  subsequently  to  obtain. 
idMitary  goremment  must  take  its  complexion,  in  a  great 
tare^  from  the  talents  and  disposition  of  the  reigning  prmce  ; 
we  shall  accordingly  find,  upon  examinatioq,  that  the  iboir 
ince  which  Prussia  has  possessed  in  the  scale  of  the  Euro« 
commonwealth  has  always  been  proportionate  t6  the  ability 
g[enius  of  h^r  king. 

ederic  William,  commonly  called  the  Great  Elector,  laid  t|ie 
diation  of  the  Prussian  greatness;  by  his  wisdom  and  YBkm^ 
rmlually  withdrew  the  dukedom  of  Prussia'  from  paying  feo* 
omage  to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  and  by  his  policy  the  dfo- 
of  Brandenburgh  becanie  the  most  powerful  princes  of  tl|e 
I)  under  the  rank  of  crowned  heads.  This  dignity  was  so- 
1  to  himself  and  his  successors  by  Prederic  I.  with  more  9a« 
and  less  of  real  greatness,  than  appeared  in  his  father,  the 
:  elector :  by  the  gratification  of  his  own  ostentittioqs  views, 
>  doubt  materially  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  his  family, 
ederic  William  succeeded  bis  father  Frederic  L  a  prince  by 
leans  calculated  to  add  lustre  to  the  Prussian  throne.  His 
'  amusement  appears  to  have  consisted  in  drilling  a  giant 
lent  of  guards ;  and  his  more  serious  ocpi^paition,  (nepst  Jto 
sing  specie,  of  which  he  was  extremely  tenacious«)  it) , tor- 
ing  his  family.  His  son,  Frederic  U.l.  very . narrowly  ^sca» 
»pital  punishment;  and  we  have  only  to  open  the  Meinoiffs 
e  Princess  of  Bareith,  to  be  convinced  that  a.  more  unan^i- 
savage  than  her  father  never  existed* 
nssia  owes  much  of  her  present  glory  to  the  military  spirit 
fed  into  the  minds  of.  his  people  by  Frederic  the  Qreal. 
msa  politician  as  well  as  a  soldier ;  a  craty.one,  it  is  true : 
IO  man  can  peruse  his  Memoirs,  or  any  account  of  bis  pro- 
nigs,  withaut  admiring  the  skilfulness  with  which  be  placed 
ait»  His  chief  attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  ipi- 
unent  of  his  army,  and  no  means  were  l^ft  untried  which 
I  in  any  way  contribute  to  that  end» 
^aUaog^r  was  ever  admitted  to  his  review  aI  J^otodua }  :iiar 
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was  any  foreign  minister  allowed  to  follow  him  thither.  As  the 
military  profession  was  the  only  one  which  the  king  thought  w* 
thy. or  a  man  of  rank,  no  nobleman  could  with  any  degree  df  p^N 
priety  chuse  a  different  line  for  his  son*  M^n  of  low  birtJi  write 
altoijether  excluded  from  rising  in  the  service  ;  and  the  reason^ 
which  operated  in  inducing  Frederic  to  allow  of  a  few  dcflfr 
tions,  have  acquired  additional  force,  by  the  odious  examplesrf 
baseness  and  perHdy  so  unblushinirly  displayed  in  the  recent eofc* 
duct  ol  the  greater  part  of  the  upstart  ma^^hal8  of  France.'     '' 

*  It  is  more  necessary  than  is  commonlv  imagined/  says  the  Kfaifl 
Prussia.  *  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  officers,  for  in  general  a  pi ' 
ciple  of  honour  is  found  amongst  the  nobility.    It  must*  howeveTrat 
same  time  be  confessed  that  niiTit  aifid  talent  are  sometimes  met  with 
persons  of  low  origin,  but  it  is  rare,  and  in  that  case  they  ou^ht  to 
Drought  forward.     A  man  of  high  rank,  on  the  other  hand,  ha»  for  1 
most  part  no  other  resource  but  the  sword  ;  if  he  tarnishes  his  honoi 
no  asylum  is  lefV  for  him,  not  even  under  the  paternal  roo* :  whilst  an 
risen  from  nothing,  should  he  commit  a  mean  or  dishonourable  actic 
returnR  without  a  blush  to  the  trade  of  his  father,  and  witbout  being 
all  alive  to  his  own  dishonour  ' 

The  destrnction  niad^  amoitg  the  Prussian  officers  in  the  sevi 
years*  war  was  so  great,  that  Frederic  was  compelled  to  reWl 
from  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  and  to  admit  amongst  his  bffil 
men  of  low  extraction  ;  but  he  retained  them  no  longer  thtin 
absolutely  necessary,  and  they  were  shortly  after  drafted  into 
rison  battalions      He  has  been  blamed  for  his  inflexibility 


igh  stations  from  the  principle 

stated,  he  was  desirous  that  his  nobles  should  occupy  the 

which  they  outrht  lo  fill,  and  that  the  bourgeois  should  coiifill0| 

themselves  to  those  to  which  they  are  born/ 

It  is  well  when  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  difleieni 

classes  of  civilized  society  can  be  so  preserved  that  all  can  b^ 

ployed  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  most  fitted  to  move  : 

principles  introduced  by  the  French  revolution,  and  tbeloDg 

whicti  it  entailed  upon  Europe,  have  in  amarmer  confonndra 

distinction  of  rank  ;  and  without  i^oing  beyond  our  own  shoreSj  the 

mischiefs  which  have  been  produced  by  this  confusion  are  very  «IH 

parent.    Tliis  is  an  evil,  however,  which  will  correct  itself,  forw 

state  can  only  employ  a  certain  number  ot  its  servants  in  any 

ticular  branch,-«-the  rest  must  seek  for  employment  m  a  diH'e 

direction.    In  two  points,  however,  the  selection  of  persons  to  I 

responsible  situations  was  not  conducted  with  Frederic's  ttMHl 

judgment;  we  allude  to  his  choice  of  officers  for  the  commaiHt 

important  fortressesj  and  to  his  predilection  for employittg  foreign* 

eni 
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Bft  (and  especially  Italians)  in  the  tnanagemeDt  of  public  aflPairs^ 
•(practice  which  lias  been  followed  since  his  time  by  other  Ger* 
IMn  ccui  ts^  and  (as  far  as  we  can  discover)  never  without  prejii*' 
4uce  to  those  concerned. 

;..  .To  Frederic  the  Great  succeeded  Frederic  William  11.  a  prince 
^r.indoleiit  and  dissipated  habits^  who,  for  the  quiet  enjoyment 
pf  bis  own  plea:>ures,  was  content  to  sacrifice  the  interests  and 
Wpiilatiun  uf.  his  kingdom.  Altiiough  not  personally  called  upon 
to  aveiijL^e  the  wrongs  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  a  task  which 
Jb^Ionged  more  properly  to  the  House  of  Austria^  we  find  him 
the  hrst  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
first  also  lo  withdraw  from  the  cause  of  the  allies,  under  circum- 
•taiict  s  extremely  discreditable  to  his  character.  Poland  was  a 
anore  inTiting  prey  to  iiis  rapacity  ;  and,  having  majde  his  peace 
with  the  leaders  in  France,  he  endeavoured  to  set  himself  up  as 
«  rival  to  the  ieu:itimate  head  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of 
Protector  of  (he  North  of  Germauy,  and  at  the  same  time  hoped 
to  facilitate  the  inruads  of  the  French  into  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  House  of  Austria.  ' 

,  I'hc  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  his  advance  into 
France,  has  been  always  cited  as  a  proof  of  his  incapacity,  and 
commented  upon  with  much  party-spirit;  it  is  certain  that  the 
Prussian  nrmy  under  his  command  might  have  attacked  Kelleiw 
man  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  before  he  could  have  been  sup* 
JK>rted  by  Dumouriez,  and  forced  its  way  to  Paris  by  Chalons; 
wt  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  duke's  move^ 
ments  were  necessarily  so  subservient  to  political  considerations, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  of  their  propriety  by  military 
principles  alone.  So  much  must  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  duke, 
thougli  subsequent  events  unfortunately  confirmed  the  opinions 
formed  to  his  disadvantage  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

The  first  year  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia's  reign  gave  but 
Attle  promise  of  the  support  wjiich  he  has  smce  afforded  to  the 
sause  of  Europe.  Austria  continued  to  struggle  against  the  power 
if  France  in  spite  of  reptat<rd  defeats,  but  Prussia  shewed  no  in- 
dination  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  It  is  now,  however,  well  un- 
leratood,  that  in  I80j  the  kinij;  was  ready  to  take  the  fit  Id,  had 
lot  the  battle  of  Austerhtz,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Hussians  con- 
Mirred  in  dis^uudinu  him  from  such  a  step  :  and  in  the  'Journal' 
lefore  us^  ueure  told  that,  though  he  was  convinced  that  'peace 
md  ISapoleon  were  two  distinct  objects/  the  equivocal  situation 
>f  Prussia  was  prolonged,  tor  the  reasons  which  follow  :  1st.  The 
iope  which  the  king,  naturally  averse  from  war)  never  ceased  to 
entertain,  that  the  gigantic  power  of  Buonaparte  would  mee^ 
fith  some  shock  which  wovld  lead  to  his  overthrow  without  th^ 
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inlerference  of  Prussia; — and  2d]y,  the  necessity  which  hi 
jesty  fell^  after  the  misfortunes  of  all  his  allies,  of  reserviog 
hoiie  for  Europe  by  keeping  the  resources  of  Prussia  ootoi 

when  so  much  prudence  was  at  one  time  displayedyOi 
prize  becomes  the  greater  at  the  total  change  of  system  whi 
I'russian  court  adopted  in  the  following  year;  and  wecsj 
attribute  to  a  strong  and  dr<<pondent  feeling  on  the  diffici 
his  situation,  (which  could  not  be  much  worse^  and  might  I 
terially  nmendedO  the  resolution  taken  by  the  king  to  deck 
against  France  in  l8o6,  and  to  set  his  life  and  kingdom  i 
cast,  as  in  fact  he  did,  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  first  wo 
have  selected  for  our  purpose  relates  exclusively  to  that  din 
period  ;  and  as  it  will  be  our  lot  in  commenting  upon  it»  to 
oit  Prussia,  as  it  were,  in  her  last  agonies,  and  to  recoid  tl 
ing  confessions  of  her  misguided  statesmen,  we  feel  that  it 
cum  bent  upon  us  to  throw  some  relief  on  so  sombre  a  pcti 
briefly  stating  the  resuscitation  of  the  same  power^in  afe 
sory  remarks  upon  the  *  Life  of  Blucher/  which  was  pub 
last  year  at  Berlin. 

The  Journal  is  a  detail  by  Gentz,  of  the  events  whid 
place  at  the  Pi  ussian  head-quarters  for  a  fortnight  previooi 
battle  of  Jena,  and  it  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  acircmnstsDl 
count  of  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  the  chief 
hi  the  passing  scene.  This  curious  paper,  though  printed  i 
lin  at  the  time,  was  immediately  suppressed,  andf  as  wei 
aware  that  any  reason  now  exists  tor  withholding  it  fn 
public,  we  feel  assured  that  our  readers  will  he  obliged  tc 
making  them,  for  the  first  time,  acquainted  with  so  io| 
and  so  interesting  a  document ;  of  which  we  do  not  knc 
It  second  copy  ever  ^ot  abroad. 

A  gloomy  presentiment  of  impending  calamity  pervadi 
remarkable  manner,  the  whole  of  the  composition ;  the 
Writes  as  if  he  were  treading  on  the  edge  ot  a  volcano;  i 
thing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  account  of  his  trep 
given  by  Lombard  to  a  friend  of  ours,  who  met  him  at  to 
of  Weimar  preparing  for  flight.  *  Gentz,'  said  he, '  bardlj 
at  this  moment  whether  his  head  is  still  on  his  shoulders' 
The  event  too  fullv  proved  the  justice  of  his  alarm. 

No  portents  in  tne  air  indeed  were  required  to  foretell 
iisters  which  ensued,  nor  was  it  perceptible  to  the  penetn 
€rentz  alone,  that  Prussia  had  chosen  a  most  inauspicio 
ment  to  arm  for  the  fight;  when,  with  no  other  allies  b 
dny  and  Hesse  Cassel,  those  powers  to  whom  she-ought 
looked  for  active  co-operation  were  either  completely  ed 
by  recent  efforts,  or  her  declared  enemies,  and  8iMBi| 
liberty  to  bend  his  whole  force  against  her. 
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bvppianithat  when  the  King  of  Proaua  had  finally  rpolyed  to 
khe  fortone  of  war,  Haugwilz  was  direcied  to  send  foi;  defijk, 
to  consait  with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs^  or  in  other  words, 
i  the  hope  of  his  approval  of  the^  measures  in  contemplation ; 
it  is  with  this  view,  in  genera],  that  advice  is  required,  ^d 
steps  already  taken  were  of  too  decided  a  mature  to  admit  of 
beniefit  whatever  from  different  counsels. 
hi  the  2d  October  he  quitted  Dresden^  and  arrived  the  fo|- 
hig  day  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters,  which  were  then  at 
ifnburg.  Here  all  was  bustle  and  confusion ;  the  court  was 
oving  to  Erfurt  Grentz  had  only  to  follow  as  he  co.uId>  which 
lid  with  evident  reluctance ;  and  as  courtly  etiquette  dictat^ 
lim  the  propriety  of  not  calling  on  any  one  until  he  bad  se^n 
ugwitz,  he  was  very  near  being  left  to  shift  for  himself;  and 
>  only  rescued  from  this  dilemma  by  the  minister  entrusting 
I  to  the  care  of  General  Kalkreulh. 

t  was  from  this  quarter  that  he  first  obtained  any  explana);ioni 
:he  warlike  preparations  every  where  apparent ;  that  a  sudden 
.nge  had  taken  place  in  the  politics  of  Prussia  was  evictent ; 
:  of  the  causes,  and  the  immediate  object,  Gentz  was  equally 
orant.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  policy,  Kal^renth 
liained  to  him  the  means  which  Prussia  had  at  her  disposal^T— 
!ycould  not,  in  his  estimation,  be  reckoned  at  mor^  than  lSO,obO 
Q;  and  as  the  king  had  unwisely  abandoned  hi^  prigioal  intep- 
n  of  commanding  in  person,  and  had  selected  the  Duke.-pf 
iimwickand  Colonel  Scharnhorst  to  direct  the  miUtary  ppeia- 
As,  the  General  made  no  scruple. of  pronouncing  that '  unles|t  a 
Ehrent  system  was  immediately  adopted*  the  campaign,  whi^h 
s'to  open  in  the  course  of  a  week,  would  finish. by  sjuch  a  re- 
st as  that  of  1792 ;  or  some  catastrophe,  which  by  its  import^ 
ee  would  serve  to  obliterate  that  of  the  battle  of  ^usterlitz»' 
With  these  alarming  predictions  stillsounding  inibis  ears,  Gentz 
)beeded  to  Erfurt,  where  H^ugwitz  entered  upon  ^  long  ex- 
iiation  of  the  conduct  of  Prussia  for  some  y^ars  past,  and  of 
^  present  views. 

Our  only  aim  (he  said)  has  been,  to  deceive  France.  After  the 
Ue  of  Austerlitz,  I  was  obliged,  with  the  knife  at  my  throat,  .(«ofit  fe 
^aotf,^  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  at  Parisi.  in,  Pe- 
Hry  ioJlowiog ;  had  the  Prussian  army,  however,  not  been  recJuced^ 
stasons  only  known  to  God  and  M  Hardenberg,  I  shoutS  certainly 
e  ludvised  the  king  to  refuse  tlie  ratification  of  the  latter  treaty/ 

^fter  enlarging  upon  many  points  of  minor  importance,  be  de- 
Uded  of  Gentz  wlietber  he  thought  such  an  explanation  as 
k|  which  he  had  now  given  would  serve  to  set  Prussia  risht  m 
6  cjnesof  the  world  i — Gentz  replied  that,  in  his  opinion^  it  was 
tK>ssible  it  should  have  this  effect.    Mo  idferencej  ibif'efote, 

'   should 
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acqaainting  him  that  the  publication  of  his  nftUDifestotadlHl 
delayed  on  Gentz's  account^  put  into  his  hands  a.Ietter  aMrtMf 
to  Buonaparte  in  the  name  of  the  king»  and  one  from  ^^^^H^K 
of  earlier  date^  which  Gentz  found  upon  perusal  to  be  a  ii| 
leyrand's  composition,  and  far  superior  to  the  fbnner  in.Mi 
and  dignity.  The  text  was,  that  a  war  between  France  sad  nii<  », 
iia  would  be  a  solecism  in  politics,  inasmuch  as  those  twslUi  |a 
were  formed  to  maintain  an  union  of  the  closest  descripte 
Gentz  had  been  requested  to  'give  his  opinion  on  the  letter  iv 
tended  for  Buonaparte, — he  could  not  thmk  favourably  ofi^tl 
he  qualified  his  disapprobation  by  acknowledging  that  hefltf 
to  be  almost  impossible  for  Prussia  to  make  out  a  good  cMilfa  [^ 
herself  in  consequence  of  her  dastardly  conduct.  '  *^^- 

With  regard  to  the  manifesto  which  Lombard  wasdesinwlk 
should  revise  and  translate — Gentz  absolutely  Tefnsedto  haf^iiV 
part  in  the  compilation,  if  he  were  called  upon  to  justify  thiticift 
of  Vienna ;  or  if  it  contained  any  allusion  by  which  the  HoMetf 
Austria  could  possibly  be  committed.  The  questioil  of  DesMl 
ships  at  sea  ought  not,  he  said,  to  be  touched  upon  i  thii  is^ 
the  only  instance  in  the  work  of  a  leaning  on  Genta^spattlotlM  r 
favourably  of  this  country,  and  to  conciliate  her  friemhhip^ll^  [ 

Having  moulded  the  paper  into  some  form,  he  agreedttfMV 
late  it,  and  carried  it  on  for  that  purpose,  not  without  tasA^W 
flections  upon  the  singular  conduct  of  the  Prnisian  iMuM) 
formerly  so  prudent  and  circumspect,  and  which  now  pertnittti 
M.  Lombara  to  prepare  a  manifesto  of  such  impbrtaneej  witiii^ 
any  consultation  with  the  king  or  the  rest  of  his  iiitnisten^    '^ 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  Lombard  appiears  to  hav^  (ftMJ^^ 
ed  very  fully  with  Gentz  on  the  defence  of  nis  own  poltticUl  eo|^ 
duct,  and  the  prospects  of  support  from  other  qaArters'|i|AI 
which  Prussia  ought  reasonably  to  rely  in  the  approachhlgfv^ 
test.  -A  wish  for  peace,  Lombard  confessied,  had  alwsiys'bMiHilP 
peilnost  in  his  mind,  for  that  object  alone  he  had  co'nseat^W 
the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  which  had  been  so  uiM^ 
abuted ; — although  his  character  had  been  vilified  for^esetrstf 
actions,  and  he  had  been  accused  of  being  a  pensioner  of  Frairfi 
that  lately  the  clamour  for  war  had  been  loud  in  Pmsskt,  aiMifti 
he  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  public  feeling,  as  he  Mrt^W 
possibility  of  avoiding  hostilities.  Gentz  then  put  the  qQe«lidll# 
him, '  Why  he  had  aUowed  so  many  favourable  bpporttmMd|i 
escape  when  he  might  have  declared  war  against  Fraltl&rf'iMl 
more  prospect  of  advantage  than  at  present?'  '  '^^^l 

'  Oh,'  said  he,  <  it  is  too  true,  and  I  inake  the  confessioa  to 
sorrow.  I  was  for  a  time  the  dupe  of  the  monster  who  is  noii^  i 
in  ravaging  the  globe.    When  I  saw  him  at  Bnusels  in  t  Al^i' 
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over  to  hoM  cause  less  by  his  flatteriat  than  by  the  ickM|^,.i<hicb  he. 
teaded  in  instilling  into  my  mind  of  the  greatness  of  his  character  ^ 
l^e  tone  of  philanthropy  which  distinguished  his  conTersation^  and  by. 
Piypocrisy  with  which  he  spoke  of  Prussia  and  his  partibuhr  sttacb* 
it  to  her  cause.  The  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration ;  befbre  the* 
elusion  of  1 803,  my  dream  was  out— since  that  moment  my  bfinkoM 
^  never  changed.  I  saw  that  this  devil  incarnate  continued  his  dnndU 
sareer,  to  the  destruction  of  every  thing  which  came  in  hn  way;  and' 
»vety  occasion  where  I  perceived  that  some  unsuspidons  minds  war* 
imposed  upon  by  his  audacious  quackery,  though  I  felt  the  matt 
rvMuit  regret,  1  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  counteract  his  effinrts ;  God- 
mB  I.  had  it  not,  nor  had  others  more  than  myself/ 

>oe  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  long  duration  in  the  pacific  syi- 
L  so  disgraceful  to  Prussia,  is  stated  by  Lombard  to  havebeea 
■king's  inaptitude  tor  the  direction  of  military  operations,  A 
ig  of  Prussia  cannot,  from  the  organization  of  the  monarchYr 
^e  the  various  parts  of  the  government  are  conceDteced  la 
-  army,  entrust  the  command  of  his  troops  to  his  generals  like 
cr  sovereigns  He  is  nothing  if  he  commit  this  task  to  ano* 
r.  As  the  king^  therefore^  who^  as  Buonaparte  observed^  *.  waa 
ise  man  without  knowing  it,'  probably  felt  a  diffidence  in  hia 
it^y  talents,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  statement  made  by 
iibard,  that  although  his  majesty  saw  plainly  that  soan^  or 
ur  he  must  inevitably  be  compelled  to  draw  the  swordt  yet  hia 
atant  object  was  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  with  the  hope  that 
le  unforeseen  event  would  extricate  him  from  bis  difficoltieti 
^ombard  entertained  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  this  cpoiw 
;  and  though  he  disclaimed  such  feelings  .altogettierj  had  gi-i 
in  to  all  the  absurd  clamours  raised  on  the  continent  against 
intrigues  and  gold  of  Pitt,  and  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
^land  over  the  seas.  In  an  unguarded  hour  he  appears  to  have 
«rted  to  Genu  his  doubts  respecting  the  intaitions  of  the 
iaet  of  St.  James's,  and  his  confidence  in  the  ability  .of  Pma* 
to  carry  on  the  war  without  forei^  aid,  if  necessary,  having 
1  an  ally  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  letter  to  the  king 
lescribed  as  containing  every  thing  that  could  be  desired  as 
as  promises  of  active  co-operation  against  France  were  coih 
led.  To  this  Gentz  properly  replied,  that  the  readiness  of 
■land  to  send  an  envoy  to  Berlin  bad  not  the  appearance  of 
it  of  cordiality :  and  that  he  could  not  but  consider  auchaua* 
oaa  jets  extremely  unjust ;  the  British  govierament,  he  tboaghtp 
'^hewn  the  greatest  liberality  in  giving  credit  to  the  suddea 
version  of  a  power  who  had  for  so  long  a  time  remained  aloo£ 
nbaid  then  entered  into  some  awkwara  explanations  on  thia 
feet,  and  the  conversation  closed. 

hi  the  night  of  the  7th  October,  newis  anifed  at  Erfurt,  (tha 
d^juarters;)  that  tiie  French  forces  were  concentered  oa  tlia 

side 
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side  of  Bamber!;;  and  Gentz  expresses  bis  surprize  aithetttoN  k 
oniinan  .it*,  ive  of  ignorance  respectmj^  the  movemeDU-of.^  Idi 
enemy  which  pfTva.U*d  ilic  Prussian  army,  and  theti*  iddeMMli 
in  tahing  meastures  to  an  est  his  progress.  Buonaparte  badtU  !; 
choice  of  two  plans.  He  miuht  altempt  to  turn  the  Prussian pjinst 
sitioii  by  the  riiiiil.  oi  the  lift,  or  to  force  the  defijesof  theThlH 
rjnij^ian  forot^  and  th^  cinire  of  hi;$  opponents.  The  latter^. 91 
the  uiobt  ditriciiit^  was  the  itast  hkily  to  be  adopted;  vHitin||  k 
considered  both  by  thf  DuKe  ot  I^iuuswick  and  Geperid  haikrevlhi  i 
as  tiie  nK>st  probihle.  Sii  I iKle  judgment  appears  tD  have  bM  m 
displayed  by  tt^'  Pru^^ManA  in  ih<  ir  conjectures  upon  the  FiqmIr 
Hioveukeulit,  that  it  was  tliouuht  by  many,  and  amongst otlivnkf* 
Ceot-rai  Pj  ull,  that  the  enemy  would  march  by  Bayreatbiojiit.  t 
vade  Sttxoiiv ,  v»  i'.ich  would  enahie  the  Prussians  to  attack  hiqiviljk 
advantHL'H  on  the  louii  ,  no  one  seems  to  have  apprehended tlmtl 
tl;«  turniuii  of  the  Prussian  left  wing  was  the  real  object  of  UnM 
:ja*uvrt  s,  and  that  whicJi  he  at  last  effected  with  sucii  fatalsscQCiiji 

i\iier  perusing  Gintz's account  of  his  interview  with  thej)pte  |f 
01  (>ruiiswick^  by  whiA:h  he  states  that  lie  was  fully  confirinefi'jii 
titt*  uuutvourable  opinion  which  report  had  raised  in  his  iaipd.P|j 
tht  at>8(jlule  iiiad(quMcy  of  this  general  for  the  task  agsigQedM 
h:tii»  it  Ot  (onu  8  unnecessary  to  seek  further  causes  for  tbe^iW 
jilr  r  overthrow  which  this  tine  army  sustained, —  nor  shall  v^ 
&UM'.MZt-<i  lo  (ind  that  no  precautious  whatever  were  taktfifyfiJk 
X'  iri  at^  uo  stroiig-holdtf  secuied  to  which  the  beaten  and  dispc^ 
ti*r<i.>pM  mii^ht  letire^^that  corps  after  corps  was  separately.cppil, 
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pcileu  to  hurrt-ud(  r,  and  ttie  Prussian  army  to  all  appear^iQce.ttif 
nihiiated.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  ibeDute'tf  iq 
Biunswick  t(i  slutc,  that  one  chief  cause  of  all  tbe  mischief  irbip^ 
followed  was  the  lotul  want  of  arrangement  with  whiqh  thf^fM^jfi 
pai^u  wixa  undertaken;  for  whilst  theenem>,  to  whom  th^y.ffCiil L 
oppoircd,  active  and  enterpnzing,  was  luUy  able  to  prolilbj^mb 
insl>^nce  of  iudcctston,  Mie  military  counsels  of  tl)e  PrussiaqsW^ 
fiouttug  bt'lueen.tiic  propriety  of  adopting  an  ili-coutrived.QM 
teiu  ot  deft  ijce,  and  the  pnject  of  checking  Buonaparte  byJWl  ^ 
sui.ing  the  t>lleusive.  ...  ,....i^ 

U  the  cirtumsUinces  we  have  stated  had. not  been  safficMft. 
Gonviuce  ub  thai  th.  .afj'airs  of  Prussia  were. in  a  desperate jC^lW 
tion,  '.\esh(>iild>ia\e  btcD  quite  prepared  to  expect  a  total ^M| 
from  Genu's  account  of  the. frequent  councils  of  war  wiiic;|)i1|l# 
sumuioiied  ui  this  time,  and  of  tbe  members  that  composed  ti^ 
assemblies. 

W  c  have  no  great  faith  in  what  is  commonly  called  a,iS*J 
of  war,  as  wc  beueve  Inar  no  yeiieral  who  und^rstands.l^il '^ 
ness  will  i.iavt. recourse  to  such  aii;expedienjtin  ordet,Ui.p%^ 
himself  from.a.diflicuity ;  but  it  it  wer^  coosidered  reqvijMt* 

3  '»<«"* 
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^'deliberation  should  be  held  upon  the  military  operations  to: 
inrsued^  it  Tvas  certainty  proper  tuat  the  kin^^  the  Duke  of 
vswick^  Marshal  Mollendorf,  and  Colonel  Kleist  should  meet 
that  purpose;  bat  why  Messrs.  Lucchesini  and  Haugwitac 
\  always  called  upon  to  attend^  to  the  exclusion  of  many  ii|-* 
;ient  officers  of  the  arpay  who  might  have  been  consulted 
advantage^  does  not  appear  so  clear.  We  should  haveioM^ 
d  that  the  time  of  both  these  ogiciat  characters  could  iiave 
I  occupied  more  profitably  in  their  scTerai  departments ;  ea* 
nlly  as  Haugwitz,  according  to  Gentz,  had  no  turn  whatever 
iitlhary  matters.  He  seems^  indeed,  to  have  been  unfit  in 
y  respect  for  the  high  post  which  he  filled,  and  to  have  con- 
ned himself  so  absurdly  in  several  transactions  of  minor  im- 
J  as  to  justify  the  opinion  of  Gentz,  that  ^  he  was  in  reality 
ab  of  very  limited  understanding,  and  that  his  faults  might 
laps  more  justly  be  attributed  to  incapacity  than  to  inten- 
al  dishonesty/ 

rom  what  has  been  stated^  it  appears  extremely  probable  that 
lers  would  have  gone  on  far  more  prosperously^  if  the  king* 
ventured  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 
\y  too,  was  the  opinion  of  Count  Goetzen^  who  wa^  well  calcu- 
3  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  as  he  had  been  bropght 
ritli  the  king,  and  consequently  was  better  acquainted  with  his 
lOsilion  than  almcst  any  other  person.  He  always  maintained 
.  much  might  be  expected  from  him  ;  that  an  excessive  timi- 
and  mistrust  of  his  own  powers  were  his  only  defects,  but  that 
never  any  success  should  impress  him  with  a  proper  cotifi- 
ce  in  himself,  he  w6uld  instantly  become  a  very  different  man. 
i^fii  conre  now  to  a  peculiarly  interesting  part  of  Gentz*8  pa- 
I  it  relates  to  what  passed  at  a  conference  to  which  he  wa« 
itted  by  th^  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  only  four  davb  previous 
le  battle  of  Jena;  and  as  she  unhappily  did  not  live  to  wiu 
the  revival  of  her  country,  any  traits  which  can  serve  to  il- 
ate  her  character  will  be  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only  by 
3  who,  like  ourselves,  have  witnessed  ipe  uniform  dignity  and 
riety  which  distinguished  her  conduct,  as  well  in  her  more 
perons  days,  as  when  suffering  nndtr  the  severest  vicissitudes 
^T  fate  ;  but  even  by  those  who  only  kiiow  her  by  public.re* 
as  the  iiigh  spirited  prmcesswhom  Buonaparte,  in  his  brutal 
Slice,  did  not  scruple  to  calumniate  and  abuse. 

^or  the  last  twelvemonth/  says  Gentz,  *  I  had  heard  much  good  of 
nincess,  and  1  wa:s,  therefore,  pi  (spared  to  find  her  a  totally  different 
in  from  what  I  had  formerly  ^supposed  her  to  be  ;  but  I  by  no  means 
ipated  that  assemblage  uf  great  and  amiable  qualities  which  she 
ayed  during  ah  interview  which  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
expressed  herself  with  a  precision^  a  firmness,  au  energy,  and,  at  the 

same 
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1  tame  lime,  tnth  a  mMWralion  anil  ptiHienM  nliich  would  ham 
\  ed  me  in  a  man :  w\uht  ibe  tma^useil  intd  all  chat  iba  u»d  tt 
tbclififc  and  wriMbility,  «lui:b  ilitl  not  alktw  mt,  for  an  inatani,  v 
that  3k  objuci  of  my  adinimtinn  wu  a  wooiaa— not  a  word  oi 
place,  noi  a  aentiment,  not  s  reflection  which  wa*  iwt  in  ibc  moft 
uarmon]^  with  the  ffcneTal  chamctcr  of  lier  coovMvaiicni, 
auemhlafco  of  ilitfi^ty,  swertneM,  and  beaui)',  such  ai  I  tJiougb 
had  ncTcT  met  with  el«e*>h«rv. 

■  She  began  by  uAiufc  me  what  I  thought  oTUia 
my  hopMi  on  t.be  aubji'ct  i  imRicdutelj  acldiu);,  "  1  da  bM  pa 
qiickiioDii  to  you  with  the  hcMpe  that  you  will  tnopira  ne  with  i 
UianL  Gi}(]!  I  am  not  ileiiciciit  in  that  ropcct:  and  bcMdM. 
well  aware  that  however  sinittvr  yuur  apprchcniiOM  may  bb 
|o  mc  lltst  you  would  impurl  tlieiu  ;  but  1  like  to  know  iquui 
Gumftuuco  men  v/ho  arc  able  lo  judj^f;  teat  iheir  Iu)pc*,  in  onlt 
may  then  examine  whether  Ihcir  grounds  of  cooCUence 
own." 

'  I  ttii  every  thing  lo  her  majcHly  that  occurred  to  my  mlctd  ll 
ing  into  view  the  favournble  mtlo  of  the  ([iicstian ;  i  dwelt  frU 
upon  the  state  of  public  opinion,  upon  ine  thvoiirable  difpaaM 
other  power*,  and  upon  the  ardent  wivheiaf  all  livtmMay  far  tk~ 
oi'lbe  enterprise  in  whkh  Pruwia  wii»  engagedp 

■  To  this  the  queen  rejilied,  that  »he  for  a  looji  lltne  had  eo 
doubt*,  and  thoiie  of  a  very  painful  deicriptioo,  respeciios  (ha  re 
which  tl)i«  armament  was  «een  by  the  pu'tlic  in  ^eueral,  and  i 
by  other  eouoiriesi  for  ihc  was  but  too  well  aware  that  Pruuia  i 
favour,  for  reaaons  which  ilie  well  umlcrBtood,  but  thatwithio 
weeks  the  had  learnt  several  things  which  had  given  her  a  coi 
degree  of  cunfidenco  upon  this  particular  point.  To  Out  ft  _ 
*■  You  know  what  has  pacacd  better  than  I  do,  but  b  not  Uiii  the 

I  to  (urgei  it  i" 

\  *  S^e  then  began  to  speak  at  length  conoermng  ths  nr  of  ll 

ttltltough  there  waa  aomeChing  in  alt  that  Bti«  Mid  whicfa  apd 
betray  a  mind  full  of  Hcxet  diaquteludv  aod  Hniat«r  KHTvbo'ii 
this  part  of  the  converKtlion  was  not  the  leaet  interestiog,  and, 
for  thai  very  reason ;  I  was  astonished  at  the  exaetncv  witli  n 
run  through  all  llie  events  which  had  lately  happened,  quoiinj^ 
belonging  to  each,  and  iiotidug  the  deUiU  of  niinnr  importaofl 
was  uill  more  sirmk  by  the  intei-est,  the  feeling,  and  the  i 
emotion  with  which  she  epoke  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  House  o"^ 
I  remember  thiit  her  eyes,  wliilst  speaking  on  this  subject,  * 
than  once  tilled  wiih  tears.  AniungHt  oih«r  things,  8be  uAA 
an  a&oting  simplicity,  that  on  the  very  day  when  she  beard  of 
disasters  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  Prince  Itayal,  her  -<on,  ha) 
Drat  time  put  on  the  military  dress  :  and  that  on  seeing  him,  »h| 
dressed  him  in  these  terms:  ■■  I  trust  that, on  the  day  wheny 
old  enough  to  hnd  a  use  for  this  unitbrm,  your  only  thought  i 
retense  tlie  wrongs  ol  your  uolbrtunaie  Drothers.'' 


"  Stie  tiioQ  made  inquiries,  with  a  great  degree  of  intttstt 
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fi  concerning  many  circumstances  in  winch  I  was  personally  ooq- 
wdy  to  which  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  when  speaking  of 
canperor  and  the  empress,  she  expressed  herself  exactly  as  she  wou)d 
i  wished  that  they,  in  a  similar  case,  should  have  spoken  of  hersdf 
the  king.  One  circumstance  struck  me  forcibly,-  (and  it  certain^ 
^■oC  the  effect  of  chance,}  which  was,  that  in  the  midsl  of  al)  the 
ds  into  which  she  entered  concerning  the  enterprize  on  foot^  the 
is  of  General  Mack  was  never  once  mentioned;  my  idea  is  that  she 
Msely  wished  to  avoid  touching  upon  any  point  which  miglit  leitl 
it)  speak  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  by  bring- 
inrward  a  parallel  either  good  or  bad ;  for  whilst  she  enumerated 
iTof  the  generalii  of  the  army,  such  as  the  Prince  Hohenlohe,  ttfe 
oe  Louis,  Schmettau,  Ruchel,  Blucher,  Tauenzein,  &c.  1  remarkm 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  never  passed  her  lips, 
(icr  Majesty  then  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  an  article  in  the  Pab« 
a,  in  which  she  had  been  most  in&mously  abused  ?  As  I  had  never 
b,  she  quoted  some  sentenbes  from  it,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  God 
ra  that  i  have  never  been  consulted  upon  public  aflBiirs,  and  that  it 
never  been  my  ambition  to  be  so ;  if  I  had  been,'  1  confess  that  I 
U  have  voted  for  war,  I  think  it  was  indispensable ;  our  situation 
become  so  equivocal  that  it  was  necessary  at  all  hazards  to  escape 
^  it;  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches  and 
icions  which  weighed  so  heavily  against  us.  We  were  imperiously 
id  upon  to  take  this  course,  much  less  by  a  calculation  of  the  advan- 
■  which  it  oftered,  than  by  a  sentiment  of  honour  and  duty." 
She  then  proceeded  to  talk  of  the  {lartiality  for  the  Russians,  with 
ih  she  had  been  reproached,  protesting  that  it  was  the  most  unjust, 
iell  as  the  most  absurd,  of  all  accusations :  that  she  had  done  justice, 
le  always  should  do,  to  the  ardour,  the  enthusiastn,  and  the  virtuei 
^  Emperor  Alexander,  but  that  so  far  from  regardiifig  Russia  as  the 
cipal  instrument  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  she  htui  never  conii- 
td  the  efforts  of  the  emperor,  except  as  a  last  resource  to  which  other 
•rs  must  i^ply  ;  being  fuily  persuSided  that  the  only  mode  by' which 
general  sarety  could  efiectually  be  secured,  was  by  the  closest  union 
U  those  who  bore  the  name  ot  Germans.' 

if  ach  discussion  had  lately  taken  place  at  head-quarters  con- 
bing  the  propriety  of  the  queen's  remaining  witb  the  army, 
cious  to  hear  what  were  her  own  wishes  on  this  subject,  Gentz 
^,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation,  at  her  return  to  Drea- 
^  expressing,  at  the  sauie  time,  the  satisfaction  which  her  ap- 
irance  in  that  city  would  create. 

I  own,'  said  she,  *  that  under  other  circumstances  it  would  aflford 
''tte  greatest  pleasure  to  pass  soitie  time  at  Dresden ;  at  present,  how- 
fr,  I  could  not  enjoy  it,  for  my  head  is  too  full  of  matter  of  more 
lOUS  unport.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  at  present  what  will  beconie 
toe.  in  this,  as  in  every  other  point,  I'submit  myself  entirely  td  the 
hn  of  the  king ;  I  am  fearful  ox  returning  to  Benin,  for  I  dread  the 
rot.  XIII,  NO,  XXVI.  B  a  alarming 
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alBrmiDg  reports  to  which  those  are  exposed  who  afe  at  a  great  i 
from  the  scene  of  events  which  are  passing.     I  tell  you  fairly, 
&r  as  depends  upon  me,  I  shall  remain  where  I  am ;  the  king  bi 
pily  for  me,  permitted  me  to  accompany  him  again  to-morrow 
shall  not  quit  him  until  it  is  his  wish  that  I  should  do  so.' 

We  cannot  venture  to  dwell  longer  on  this  iatereatingw 
Kg  princess  ever  conducted  hfrs^eU'  under  a  auccessioao; 
trying  circumstances  with  greater  dij^nity  and  firmneasi  ( 
more  nice  discrimination.  She  remained  with  the  king  em 
er  than  she  ought  to  have  done  with  a  due  regard  to  h| 
personal  safety ;  and  being  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  fallii 
the  hands  of  the  French,  to  return  to  W  eiinar  instead  of  1 
ing  the  king  to  Auerstadt  as  she  had  proposed^  such  a  dq 
enthusiasm  was  created  by  her  heroic  behaviour^  that  the  I 
wherever  she  passed,  conceiving  her  appearance  to  be  the 
for  the  near  approach  of  the  memy,  burst  universally  into 
tuous  shouts  of  *  Long  live  the  Queen'  Since  we  began  t 
tide,  a  publication  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Berlin,  on  t 
of  this  superior  woman.  It  is  written  in  a  tone  of  affect 
attachment,  which  will  render  it  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the  queen ;  and  i 
tains  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  her  last  illpes 
isome  very  striking  lettei  s  addressed  by  that  accomplish^  pi 
to  the  elector  ot  Baden,  her  father,  at  a  moment  of  peculi 
ficulty  and  <iistress.  From  one  of  these  we  have  made  i 
lowinu:  extract,  as  we  cannot  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  thi 
pess  of  mind,  and  pious  resignation  under  the  most  liyii 
cumstaDces,  for  which  the  queen  was  so  greatly  distinguM 

«  Mem^  I7th  Jmii,  1 
'  Another  dreadful  calamity  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  we  arji. 
point  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  Jud^e  what  my  situation  is  9tp 
But  I  earnestly  entreat  you  not  to  distrust  the  conduct  of  your  | 
ter,  nor  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  my  mind  is  weakened  by  tfe 
which  are  passlns.  I  possess  two  great  sources  of  cbnsolatioi^ 
carry  me  tnrough  every  thing ;  the  nrst  is  the  reflection  that  we'l 
the  sport  of  blind  chance,  but  that  our  fate  is  in  the  hand  of  Oo 
that  his  Providence  is  our  guide ;  the  second  is,  diat  we  ildl  wAh 
*  By  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Friedland,  Konigsberg  M  a 
hands  of  the  French.  We  are  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  aiid 
danger  should  become  in  any  degree  more  inmiinent,  I  mil  1^ 
pelled  to  leave  Memel  with  my  children.  The  king  will  iqp 
emperor ;  I  shall  go  to  Riga,  should  the  aspect  of  fiffiurs  becQ9t 
alarming.  God  will  ffive  me  power  to  survive  the  moment  whion. 
cross  the  borders ;  all  my  fi  mness  will  then  be  required,  but  I K 
Heaven  for  support,  from  whence  comes  all  good  and  evil ;  ixA  i 
firm  belief  that  no  more  is  imposed  upon  us  than  we  are  abb  to 
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-nie  crisis  of  Prussia  was  now  fast  approaching;  and  Gtn\M,wi 
Utf  be  conjectured^  was  far  too  great  an  alarmist  to  await  the  li- 
ne of  the  storm  which  he  had  prognosticated ;  he  prepared^ 
Urefore,  for  flight ;  and  the  night  before  his  departure,  waked 
Bon  M.  Lucchesini  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave.  He  found 
iStain  despair  at  the  non-arrivai  of  accounts  from  Petersburg^ 
Uch  he  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  the  tardiness  and  inde* 
lion  of  the  king  in  delaying  M  Krusemark's  mission  to  the 
iiteian  court*  As  the  baron  did  not  reach  his  destiuation  till 
bifiend  of  September,  it  was  impossible  that  the  troops  of  the  em- 
Mror  could  appear  on  the  theatre  of  war  before  the  middle  of 
RliVember,  a  period  far  too  late^  according  to  all  reasonable  cd- 
Satiop^  for  tneni  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  contest. 
^Seeing  how  completely  fallacious  all  the  expectations  of  imme* 
|hte  support  from  Russia  had  proved^  as  he  had  all  along  fore- 
BiittiGentz  appears  to  hav^  been  unable  to  resist  putting  the 
peition  to  Lucchesini^ '  why  that  precise  moment  had  been  fix- 
■  upon  for  the  declaration  of  war  V  He  added,  that,  according 
Vbis  idea,  Buonaparte  was  only  to  be  overcome  by  a  prudent 
M  decided  coalition  amongst  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  es- 
ibially  t)etween  the  two  of  most  importance  in  Germany — that 
Be  alliance  of  Russia  (which  was  as  yet  problematical)  did  no^ 
f  fcis  opinion,  make  up  for  the  uncertainty  of  Austria ;  and  that 

S lunge  at  once  into  a  war,  without  having  communicated  with 
land  as  to  the  extent  of  the  assistance  which  that  power 
ftild  afford,  and  with  so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
Mkosition  of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  could  only  be  justified 
';  more  urgent  motives  than  any  of  which  he  was  aware,— that 
i  winter  might  surely  have  been  passed  in  negociations  with  the 
irious  powers  of  Europe,  so  that  the  Prussians  might  have  ta- 
JH  the  field  in  the  spring  with  the  assurance  of  support,  instead 
being  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 
Tjphh  exposition  of  Gentz's  view  of  the  subject  called  forth  a 
Iffular  cont'ession  from  Lucchesini  of  the  unfortunate  'state  to 
^icb  he  and  his  colleagues  had  reduced  the  country,  whose  pub- 
I  -affairs  they  for  so  long  a  time  had  directed.  The  character 
Prussia,  he  said,  was  so  completely  gone,  that  it  was  vain  to 
kempt  any  negociation  with  the  other  states  of  Europe  without 
tne  strong  demonstration  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Pma* 
|ii  cabinet,  and  that  could  only  be  shown  by  having  recoune 
\ihe  outset  to  that  expedient  with  which  it  would  have  been 

E'rable  to  conclude— viz.  a  recurrence  to  arms,-— that  the  onl^ 
;r  course  which  the  king  had  to  pursue  was  to  dismiss  all  his 
ifiistcrs,  a  measure  which  would  have  been  infallibly  consider- 
I  by  France  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  Wari— and  bosti- 
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<»utioii8  and  timid  politicians^  who,  from  mistaken  no 
economy  and  forbearance^  would  stave  off,  nntil  alesspr 
time,  a  war,  which  would  afterwards  be  forced  upon  tbei 
voice  of  the  country,  or  the  encroachments  of  the  enemj 
By  this  time  the  total  incompetency  of  tlie  Duke  of  Br 
had  become  so  apparent  to  the  whole  army,  that  a  deput 
officers  waited  upon  Kalkreuth  to  represent  the.necessi 
change  of  measures.  That  general  indeed  confesses  t 
duke's  absurdity  in  remaining  at  Weimar,  instead  of  rel 
.secure  the  debouches  of  the  Saale,  and  the  magazines  n| 
river,  which  now  began  to  be  seriously  menaced^  was  oq 
.equalled  by  the  folly  of  Mack  in  not  quitting  Ulm  at  ai 

B»riod.    On  the  12th  October  Gentz  left  Weimar,  and 
resden  on  the  17th  :  here  be  found  all  his  gloomy  fore 
too  fatally  verified  by  the  accounts  of  the  disastrouff  \ 
Jena. 

.  The  result  of  that  day,  as  is  well  known,  was  decisiyej  ai 
land  was  then,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  called  upon  t 
relief  to  the  distressed;  she  sent  Lord  Hutchinson  and 
.to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  '  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  lai 
to  discourage,  rather  than  to  rally  the  despondent  miadi 
unfortunate  allies.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  followed,  and,9U 
gradation  and  insult  to  which  Prussia  was  compelled  to 
at  the  hands  of  Buonaparte:  and  the  House  of  Brands 
was,  to  all  appearance,  condemned  to  irretrievable  raiiL 
But  it  is  with  states  as  with  individuals :  though  theirs 
may  be  for  a  time  depressed  by  the  influence  of  bad  hahi 
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i  of  the  weak  and  disjoiAled  efforts  which  had  hitherto  - 
state  separately  to  its  own  destruction,  an  universal  apt* 
istance  to  France  now  began  to  shew  itself  thnragbopt 
le  of  Germany.  A  strong  stimulus  is  required  to  ove^; 
e  natural  antipathies  which  exist  between  the  difi^teat 
which  this  nation  is  composed.  In  the  Thirty  Year^ 
werful  religious  feeling  produced  the  union  against  Awh 
ported  as  she  was  by  the  Church  of  Rooie;  and  in  1818 
i  of  eiqual  importance  created  that  cordiai  co«operatiQn 
)uld  alone  secure  success  against  France. 
*  treaty  which  she  was  compelled  to  accept  at  the  haads 
iparte,  Prussia  was  not  allowed  to  keep  on  foot  a  larger 
tn  42^000  men,  and  it  required  more  thmi  ordinary  mgh 
it  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  which  such  a  measure  would 
produce.  By  a  skilful  i^irangement«  howeverj  a  fresh 
recruits  was  called  out  a^nu^ly,  so  that  iBithe  course  of 
irs  a  well-trained  army  of  150^)00  men  couid ^a^iiy  h^ 
\,  aud  arms  and  artUlery- provided  for  a  force  to  that 

rg  and  Pillau  on.  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^aii|d  Neiss  and 
Silesia^  were  the  fortresses  most  important;  to  retain  aa, 
)r  supplies,  and  a.s  places  of.  refugf ;  and  in  the  neigh* 
d  of  each^  intrenched  campawere  foirmedj  wbterc;  Scfaara* 
i  Gneissenau  were  unremittingly  employe^inthe  xe-ar* 
m  of  the  troop's.    A  zeal  and-  energy  of  ipq.o^miikon  de- 

now  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the-  ««hale. 

as  the  progress  of  events  rendered -cionceakBentuiine* 

Independent  of  the  regular  forfe  which;  we  h%vii  men- 
trders  were  issued  for  calling  ouit  the  Laadstrqm  and  the 
br^  which  answer  nearly  to  our  Militia  and  local  Mili- 

the  inquietude  which  these  measures  appear  to  bfivegi- 
Suonaparte  is  the  best  proof  of  their  efficacy :  tb^y.  were 
sed  by  him  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  natioosi.andun* 
[>f  a  civilized  people,  although  afterwards  adopted  by. 
ivhen  Frahce  was^  in  her  turn^  subject  io  invasion., 
onrgeois  flew  to  arms  with  an  energy  not  surpassed  by 
itrymen,  at  a  period  of  the  late  v^r  more  alarming  for 
:lin  furnished  30,000  men,  the  other  towns  20iOCX),  and 
len  of  the  first  families  were  seen  deserting  their  honiesj. 
Universities  where  they  were  studying,  for  the  fHirpoiie 
ig  as  privates  in  the  ranks:  during  the  Seven  Yeftrs'war 
tions  of  the  Prussians,  at  some  critical  periods^  to  sup-. 
I  sinking  fortunes  of  their  enterprising  monafeb;  were< 
Aire  truly  astonishing,  but  they  are  tkf  putdo^  .b;.th.e; 
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public  sacrifices  which  were  voluatarilj  made  by  indiTidiiali  IT 

The  whole  population  of  Prussia  does  not  exceed  fife 
lions :  to  keep  up  a  force^  therefore,  such  as  she  furnished  doi 
the  whole  of  the  Silesian  campaign,  requires  no  common 
of  patriotism.    Though  in  the  restoration  of  the  annj«tbeii 
and  perseverance  of  the  two  officers  we  hare  named  deserve  e« 
encomium,  the  king  must  not  be  defrauded  of  bis  duesliiK 
praise.     In  military  talents  he  is  certainly  not  inferior  tosojf' 
neral  in  his  army  ;  and  these  natural  advantages,  combined 
that  unassuming  and  retiring  manner  for  which  he  is  so 
ly  distinguished,  are  said  to  have  extorted  from  Buonapsite 
observation  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.     Although  it 
peared  very  improbable  that  Napoleon  would  be  able^  lo  i 
after  his  failure  in  Russia  to  raise  an  army  sufficient  to  alliy 
storm  gathering  around  him,  we  were  told  by  many  caodoM 
liticians  in  this  country,  (from  an  anxietv,  no  doubt,  to 
what  might  be  considered  as  a  premature  feeling  of  sanguine 
pectation,)  that  the  lion  was  more  to  be  dreaded  in  his  rei 
than  during  his  '  moments  of  exertion ;'  and  that  the  pec 
character  of  the  extraordinary  man  in  question  was  '  to  make 
himself  great  reverses  ;*  which  was,  in  other  words,  to  allov  ' 
be  was  as  obstinate  in  persevering  in  difficult  enterprizesi  si 
was  rash  in  the  conception  of  them.  ' 

We  like  not  those  who  delight  to  prophesy  against  their  on 
country ;  who,  under  the  semblance  o^  liberality  to  an  enemyjisl 
the  desire  of  instilling  a  due  degree  of  cautiqn,  conceal  the  de*< 
signs  of  a  turbulent  and  restless  disposition,  dissatibfied  viAil"' 
self,  and  unwilling  even  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a  c^nMj^^ 
the  conduct  of  which  they  have  had  no  share,  and  whose 
they  consequently  have  never  ceased  to  foretel. 

To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  the  slow  process  by  which 
considerable  addition  is  made  to  our  military  force,  or  by  t 
the  funds  are  supplied  to  maintain  that  .force  when  raised, 
not  surprizing  that  the  exertions  of  Buonaparte,  in  recnittiii|lli 

*  Ad  anecdote  of  a  8ileiiao  peawiot  girl  &n^rtc*  to  be  recorded,  m  HiViM^ 
general  feeling;  Hhich  pervaded  the  country-  Whilst  heroeixbhoanandtaifi 
contributing  in  different  ways  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  she  for  some  tia^' 
the  greatest  distress  at  her  inability  to  manifest  her  patriotism,  ai  febe  parttM-^^j 
thing  which  she  could  disposK  of  for  that  purpose.  At  length  the  MeaHneh  hcr|M] 
her  hair^  which  was  of  great  beauty,  and  the  pride  of  her  parents,  night  beofisfli^^. 
]ue,aod  sheaccoidiogly  set  off  one  morning  privately  for  Breslaa,  anddhpaM' J* . 
beautiful  tresses  for  a  couple  of  dollars.   The  halr-dresser,  however,  with  wlw*f| 
bad  negociated  the  bargain,  being  touched  with  the  girl's  eondaet,  rmiiedfciijjgj 
chase  for  the  manufacture  of  bracelets  and  other  ornaments ;  and  as  the  steiy  tqjB  { 
public,  he  Ib  the  end  sold  so  manv,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  this  lUr  flHlMw|^{ 
alone^  to  lubKrlbe  a  hondrcddotfan  to  the  exigences  of  the  Hale,  "-      , 
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at  the  juncture  of  which  we  are  speaking,  should  have  ap« 
I  extraordinary;  but  the  wonder  will  cease,  if  we  reflect, 
is  conscriptions  were  drawn  from  a  population  of  nearly  fif* 
ions,  and  that, unfettered  by  any  military  council  whateTer^*!* 
at  all  times  made  his  own  will  the  sole  guide  of  his  ope* 

English  House  of  Commons,  we  apprehend,  would  not  ea- 
persuaded  to  entrust  a  large  force  to  the  command  of  a 
.1  who  had  already  sacrificed  one  army  by  his  own  folly  and 
ss ;  but  we  find  that  the  compliant  senate  of  France  felt 
iculty  in  voting,  that  300,000  men  should  be  placed  at  the 
il  of  their  emperor,  to  repair  (as  it  was  expressed)  the  losses 
>ned  by  the  defection  of  the  Prussians,  and  by  the  incle- 
of  the  weather. 

force  which  Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  raise  by  these  va- 
xpedients  is  calculated,  in  the  ofBcial  return,  at  600,000 
)f  which  the  grand  army  on  the  Elbe  formed  100,000 ;  be^ 
rhich,  above  70,000  men  remained  shut  up  in  the  fortified 
in  Poland,  and  on  the  Oder,  according  to  the  following 
.tion  : 

In  Dantzick d0,0C0 

—  Modlin 8,000 

—  Thorn 5,500 

—  Zamosa 4,000 

—  Czentochau 90O 

—  Stettin J>,000 

—  Glogau 6,(X)0 

—  CusWin 3,000 

—  Spandau SjCiOO 

naparte  has  been  blamed  for  allowing  so  large  a  portion  of 
eran  troops  to  remain  thus  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  in  a 
r  useless:  and  it  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  he  should 
illen  into  this  error,  since  he  has  invariably  shewn  himself^ 
idvancing  into  an  enemy'd  country,  regardless  of  leaving 
him  those  fortified  places  which  were  supposed  capable 
sting  his  progress  according  to  the  ancient  maxims  of  wan 
F  the  chief  improvements  in  modern  tactics  appears  to  be 
ferent  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of 
brtresses  in  an  enen:y's  country,  which  an  invading  army 
ly  considered  it  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  reduce. 

Aalic  Counril  at  Vienna,  that  perDiciuu!>  tMbuO'il  u  hich,  in  the  Sfreo  Years* 
<ed  l^udon  to  account  for  takin^^  Schweidi:itz  nithout  orders,  has  destroyed 
mes  of  many  an  Auntrian  f^eneral;  for  though  plans  of  c»ireqsive  operatioos 
ceed  when  concerted  at  home,  it  is  impossible  to  fiame  orders  for  erery  pot* 
.tioKency.  I  he  three  expeditions  formed  for  the  relief  of  Mantoa  in  1796 
the  first  days  crowned  with  sacress,  though  they  nltifliately  failed  aKosether. 
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They  are  now  looked  upoD  rather  as  the  result  of  victon  ikn  i^ 
the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  and  though  the  contempt  of  m^  s 
cicnt  military  rules  on  this  subject  has  always  been  cited  In 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  career  of  BuonapartSj  we 
find  it  has  been  adopted  throuji^hout  the  whole  of  the  revob 
ary  war.  So  early  as  1796,  Jourdan,  when  adTancing 
Swabia  in  pursuit  of  the  Arciiduke  Charles^  confined  biiDidtfto 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  watch  the  strong  and  importtnt' 
tresses  on  the  Rhine:  had  he  sat  down  to  reduce  them^be 
have  abandoned  his  project. 

If  the  judgment  of  Buonaparte  may  be  called  in  qiieitioQ< 
confining  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  veteran  troops  to  tht ' 
fied  places  he  still  held  in  Germany,  the  feeling  of 
for  his  own  citizens  which  withheld  the  King  of  Pn«is 
bombarding  these  towns,  must  certainly  be  considered 
able  in  a  military  point  of  view.    A  large  body  of  troops  JM 
quired  to  watch  them,  which  could  ill  be  sparea  from  mors 
operations,  and  the  resources  which  these  fortresses  c 
^ere  lost  to  the  country,  and  only  served  to  feed  the  raj 
the  French. 

To  shew  the  improvidence  of  permitting  any  part  of  the 
force  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  object  of  the  campaigiiy 
have  only  to  recollect  of  what  it  consisted  at  the  opemngof 
year  1813.     The  losses  of  the  Russians  in  the  year  |)      ^ 
had  been  so  enormous  that  ihey  were  unable  to  enter 
with  more  than  40,000  men ;  and.  the  Prussian  army,  tbi 
amounted  to  100,000  men,  was  so  weakened  by  the  cania 
have  stated,  that  not  more  than  70,000  men  could  be  broi^ 
into  the  field.    The  Erench  army,  on  the  other  hand, rather i 
ceeded  120,000  men ;  and  with  this  disparity,  it  is  not  sorpris.., 
that  the  allies,  after  in  vain  attempting,  in  the  bloody  haUMj 
fjutzen  and  Bautzen,  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Saale,  and  to 
the  progress  of  the  invaders,  should  consider  it  advisable  ta#i 
treat  behind  the  Elbe. 

I'his  was  the  moment  when  Buonaparte,  if  common 
had  guided  his  steps,  ought  to  have  made  peace  with 
nents.    The  remembrance  of  his  overthrow  in  Russia  VM  Mi 
great  measure  obliterated  by  his  subsequent  exertions,  and  tht 
fidcnce  with  which  he  again  advanced  to  attack  the  eueoj 
his  own  soil ;  and  although  his  losses  had  been  great  in  4^1^. 
baltleswhich  he  had  lately  fought,his  army  was  still  respecUkW 
point  of  number  and  appearance.   The  fall  of  Hamburgb  t>M| 
this  time,  created  great  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  cainp9i9P*<2| 
much  commiseration  was  excited  for  the  hardships  to  wbck^PJ 
suflering  inhabitants  were  exposed.    The  RnsniiuiQ  wepp  IjNPi 
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dvancing  to  this  point  without  sufficient  force  to  dtefend  it: 
18  their  main  object  in  advancing  through  the  north  of  Gei^ 
y  was  to  excite  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  the  land* 
n,  the  success  which  attended  their  movements,  as  far  a§ 
s  objects  were  concerned,  ought  to  entitle  these  operations 
rery  commendation. 

a  armistice  oF  two  months  succeeded,  and  negociations  f6r 
!e  were  set  on  foot ;  they  ended,  as  is  well  knowfl,  ineffecto^ 

and  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  excited  in  almost 
y  quarter  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities^  were  relieved  by  theii' 
^(ly  recommencement.  The  allies  were  certainly  the  gainers  by 

event;  it  afforded  time  for  fresh  troops  to  come  ap;  and 
ftgh  Buonaparte  was  said  at  Paris  to  have  700^000  men  on  the 
B,  it  was  the  general  opinion  among  the  Prussians  that  he  had 
been  able  to  bring  forward  above  (240,000. 
(Whatever  designs  against  the  Emperor^  Buonaparte  mieht have 
iew,  fortunately  proved  abortive.  The  movements  of  the  aUied 
lies  during  Buonaparte's  advance  into  Germany  aj>pear  to  hate 
n  throughout  conducted  with  great  skill  and  caution.  Their 
3e  on  the  Elbe  did  not,  in  the  outset,  exceed  70,000  men.  The: 
3ges  on  that  river  were  not  covered — the  French  were  still  in 
aession  of  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  and  Torgan ;  and  Bean* 
nois,  with  a  formidable  body  of  50,000  men,  was  ready  to 
ve  to  the  point  of  attack.  All  offensive  operations  were  there- 
e  prudently  suspended  by  the  Prussians  until  the  Russian  army 
ne  up  in  the  latter  end  of  April.  Being  supierior  incaialry^  the 
les  resolved  not  to  attack  the  French  un\il  they  had  crossed 
9  Saale,  and  were  advancing  into  the  plains  of  liitzen.  Their 
"ce  in  that  battle  did  not  exceed  80,000  men,  whilst  the  French 
^N  enabled  to  oppose  to  them  1^,000. 
Of  those  who  fought  at  Bautzen  none  was  more  distinguished 
n  General  Blucher;  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
led  army  on  that  day,  which  at  one  time  was  surronndra  by  the 
emy  on  three  sides  ;  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  during 
s  whole  of  the  subsequent  operations  in  which  the  Silestan 
Qy  bore  so  distinguished  a  part,  secured  for  him  a  more  than 
minon  share  of  the  public  attention  when  he  visited  this  coun- 
•  We  are  glad  to  have  met  with  an  account  of  his  life,  which 
&  at  least  the  appearance  of  authenticity  attached  to  it;  though 

shall  make  no  further  use  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  than 
•rely  to  introduce  a  slight  sketch  of  the  hero  who  was  destined 
perform  so  noble  a  part  in  that  great  drama  firom  which  the 
'rid  has  scarcely  yet  withdrawn  its  astonished  gaze.  The  ao- 
^8  of  this  gallant  veteran  will  furnish  ample  materials  for  an 
^cle  apart,  which,  we  trusty  we  shalhere- tonjg  be  able  to  lay 
fore  our  readers. 

Blucher 
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Blucher  w»»  born  at  Rostock,  in  the  tlucby  of  Mecklenbuii 
Schnr«rin,  in  December^  I74i£,  and  at  the  eirly  aifeof  tweKedli 
plated  his  decided  partiality  for  the  military  proreiaion  tourhlc' 
bis  lather  belonjied.  by  running  away  friiin  his  partnU,  to^ethi 
will)  hiB  bruther,  and  enlmting  in  thf  Swedinh  army.  Attmutfi 
he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  from  whicli  lie  soon  after  relJR 
in  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who  had  promoted  umtil 
head  a  junior  officer  Blucher  then  married,  and  tonk  a  fariuliM 
longing  to  his  latlier  in-law  ;  and  by  economy  and  gopij  n 
□agement  was  at  length  enabled  to  purchase  soaie  propeilj 
his  own,  in  the  quiet  cultivation  of  wliich  he,  tor  Mieen  yoi 
was  constai.lly  oetupied.  On  the  death  of  the  Great  FrM(ri^ 
Blucher  was  reappointed  to  his  former  regiment  by  his  siiccciw 
and  soon  iifter  rosf  to  the  command  of  iu  En  the  c!impiu^n)i 
1793  and  I7<)4,  against  France,  he  was  distinguished  ascoM 
of  the  Black  Hussars,  and  his  rt.^iment  was  remaTl<ab]e  Tar  hi 
ving  done  more  injury  to  tlie  cneoiy  than  any  other,  will]  a 
to  itself  comparatively  tiifling. 

When  hostilities  coininenced  in  1806,  Blucher  was  appcint 
to  command  the  right  wingof  the  Prussian  army,  which  silual) 
be  held  at  the  battle  of  Jena;  and,  after  the  total  disooiiifitniei 
^at  unfortunaie  day,  his  corps  was  the  only  one  which  rettff 
in  good  order ;  it  did  nol  exceed  I0,00()  men,  and  being  ban 
ed  m  his  retreat  hy  three  French  divisions  under  Soult,  Mn 
and  Bernndotte,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  take  shelter  la 
beck,  where,  after  a  most  gallant  resistance^  he  &ually  rit^l 
an  honourable  capitulation.  ,  r ' 

Jomini,  in  a  lale  publication,  has  found  fault  with  Blucher lo^ 
retiring  in  this  direction;  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  itcer-. 
tmaly  mu^t  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  e^iperiment;  but  \asm'^ 
ject  in  marchmg  upon  Lubeck  was  to  divert  part  of  the  Frewn 
force  from  tbi-  Od-r,  and  by  that  means  to  give  time  to  the  Fru-^ 
sians  to  re  absemble  their  scattered  detachments,  and  to  receift 
support  irom  the  Kusxitins.  > 

Blucher's  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  detailing  the  ciiruta*, 
stances  of  his  retreat, and  (in»l  surrender,  is  an  extremely  iiitemH 
ing  document.  It  fulivjustificBall  the  steps  taken  by  himodbotli. 
occasions.  Vet  so  jealous  was  he  of  any  tarnish  being  attacll^ 
to  his  character  hv  the  laiter  tran-^action,  that  the  capitulM 
was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off  heoau§e  Benw- 
dotte  would  not  consent  that  the  reasons  which  compelled  bio 
to  surrender,  viz. — a  want  of  [lowder  and  other  ntcessarie% 
should  be  staled,  as  Bluctier  insisted,  among  tlie  aiticlcs  drsffO^ 
lip  t»  twecn  them.  i 

AltertbepeaceofTilsit,  our  hero  was  selected  for  the  miliUIT 
i;overnment  of  f  omeraois,  an  appointment  to  wbicb  Buona[Hiilft 
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uid  to  have  made  strong  objections ;  and  on  the  breakinjs:  oat 
Ifostilities  with  France  in  1814^  the  yeteran  assumed  the  corn- 
did  of  that  army  which  was  destined  under  him  to  acquire  such 
sii^inent  distinction.  Buonaparte  had  now  commenced  his 
teat  from  Dresden,  and  no  favourite  scheme  could  possibly  pre«' 
it  itself  which  might  extricate  him  from  the  various  difficulties 
l^hich  he  must  be  exposed  ;  for^  independent  of  those  which 
kys  attend  a  retreating  army,  the  conduct  of  his  troops  when 
nng  through  Germany  on  their  march  to  Russia^  (which  iast- 
>ne  hundred  days^  and  is  said^  upon  a  moderate  calculation^  to 
b  cost  the  country  ten  millions  of  dollars,)  as  well  as  in  their 
aBce  in  the  early  part  of  this  year^  had  been  so  licentious  and 
iman  that  they  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  quarter 
never  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
lie  whole  of  Germany  being  now  free  from  the  French,  Blu- 
r  crossed  the  Rhine  to  the  sound  of  cannon  on  New  Year's 
%  for  the  invasion  of  France.  His  army  consisted  of  the  sc- 
lI  corps  under  York,  Kieist,  and  Bulow, — the  Russian  divi- 
s  underTcherbatoff,  LanL'eron,  Sacken,  and  Winzengerode,— 

the  Saxons  undtr  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  aud  the  Baroa 
elman.  Our  readers  will  pardon  this  enumeration,  for  the  list 
LOt  made  up  with  *  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthuin/ 
^ir  names  are  '  familiar  in  our  mouths  like  household  terms;' 
:  if  we  have  not  been  personally  acquainted  with  all, — with  all 

associated  recollections  never  to  be  eradicated  of  the  most 
imphant  period  which  this  country  ever  saw. 
rhe  military  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  France  are  too 
elibly  impressed  upon  our  minds  to  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
litulate  the  particular  achievements  by  which  Blucher  assisted 
considerably  in  bringing  the  contest  to  a  success^ful  and  glo- 
U8  conclusion.  Buonaparte  at  times  directed  the  whole  of  his 
ce  against  the  Silesian  army,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion^ 
:h  a  degree  of  success,  which  would  have  dispirited  and  ex- 
isted the  energies  of  a  less  determined  and  resolute  opponent; 
•  in  spile  of  the  c<  >mp!ete  annihilation  of  that  army  with  which 
oiiginally  entered  France,  we  find  Blucher  still  persevering  in 
^tematic  plan  of  daily  attack,  and  finally  assistini^  in  the  com- 
id  of  the  centre, '  at'  that  great  battle  which  was  fought  un- 
the  walls  of  Paris.* 

L  word  or  two  respecting  Saxony,  and  we  have  done.  Much 
tiour  has  been  raised  in  England  against  the  Congress  for  the 
exaition  to  Prussia  of  part  of  this  country,  and  it  has  even  been 
ipared  to  some  of  Buonaparte's  most  nefarious  proceedings. 
Lt  some  politicians  should  hold  this  language,  is  not  at  ail  sur- 
;ing,  as  the  real  merits  of  the  cause  espoused  are  apparently  of 
ing  importance^  provided  they  afford  a  plausible  pretence  for 

1 1  lavishing 
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UvithingabuRenpoD  thegoverhment;  buttbsf     lyn 

Bod  rrasonable  penun  shonld  gravely  talk  of  t        rofligwjel 

neoBure,  is  to  ui  matter  of  real  astoDishmeat-t- ' 

The  political  oftenceBof  the  King  of  Saxony  are  of  ac 
iag,  and  of  a  nature  which  could  not  be  overlooked  with  A 
aaid  to  tbe  tafety  of  bis  neighboan.     We  Bhall  not  goft 
back  to  prove  this  assertion  than  the  year  1806.    After  (bt'll 
of  Jena,  the  Saxon  troops  might  have  retired  with  ease  n 
lesia,  and  defended  that  province  for  the  Prussians.    NaM 
Htuation  from  the  December  of  that  year  till  the  MayfoUd 
was  very  precarious,  as  was  shewn  by  the  doubtful  issaed 
battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eyiau ;  but  no  diversion  was  attempli' 
tbe  Saxon  monarch.   In  no  one  instance  has  he  availed  bid 
any  opening  which  has  offered  of  escaping  from  9b1^ 
Buonaparte,  or  lei  slip  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  hisd 
subserviency  to  hia  commands.  Being  found  in  arms  hi 
^lies,  his  country,  when  conquered,  lay  at  their  mercy, « 
justly  decided  upon  annexing  part  of  his  dominions  to  id 
whom  they  have  found  by  experience  uedfast  in  tbegMdl 
and  both  able  and  villing  to  defend  her  own  territonei   ^ 


Abt.  VIII.  VJnghterre,  me  i  Londres  et  dam  ta  Pm 
Pax  M.  le  Mar^chal-de-camp  Pillel,  Chevalier  de  Sti 
et  Officier  de  la  Legion  d'Uooneur.   A  Paris.    1815.  "' 

WE  congratulate  our  friends  and  neighbours  the  % 
(tho.se,  at  least,  who  cannot  indulge  their  curiosity  by'i 
voyage  to  Englandj)  that  aher  so  long  a  suspension  of  intercoor 
between  our  countries,  tbey  have  at  last  received  from  tbe, 
of  General  Pillet,  a  description  of  England,  so  full,  sojtut,; 
so  impartial,  that  the  reader  may  vie  in  accuracy  and  exteoLi 
knowledge  with  the  most  assiduous  and  intelligent  traveller. 

General  Fillet's  book  has  bad,  we  learo,  a  prodigious  ssleu 
Paris — a  whole  edition  was  bought  up  in  a  few  hours !  Tbisiuv 
cess  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  solely  tQ  the  intrinsic  men 
of  the  work ;  but  its  reputation  will  be  established,  and,  if  pol* 
sible,  increased,  by  two  or  three  facts,  wfaich  the  modeatyll 


-t  Itlsacurlnail^ct.thaliB  theycarIT6I,wh«nihFpn»cniaDorEaiinT^^ 
PniMilUU  iTBi  the  point  of  difficulty  in  icUling  Ihe  negnciBllui  f«f  peace,  r>HMt 
thcGrMl  iirnpoMd  to  ibe  Elcclnrap  ezchniite  of  teiiitutio,  bimsejf  la  be  ltiv« 
the  Vanrials,  and  Ibe  kioKdom  orPiiiieia  lo  be  hereditary  In  the  family  of  l^eilM 
Thli  propuwl  WRironaldeTcdbyAuituiliia  nadlualli  but  ArcheDholti,  wluii^ 
tke  ctrcoRi'tsnrr,  giTei  It  ■■  hii  ppioisD,  that  tl  might  liave  IwescurM  >>>*4l| 
hod  pot  the  reiolaljoo  Id  UuNia,  wbkh  took  plan  id  Ibe  roUowinji  jear,  Mfiln 
the  priyect  abortiTc. 
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author  induces  him  to  hide^  but  which  we  cannot  do  him  the 
Mice  to  conceal. 

leneral  Pillet  enters  iqto  a  most  minute  account  of  the  lawa, 
bms^  and  manners  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  large/and  into 
tmallest  details  of  the  domestic  and  moral  economy  of  each 

1  in  society ;  a  task  for  which  his  opportunities  of  obseirvatioa 
dcularly  fit  him,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  speak  or  write  one 
d  of  English,  and  had  the  good  fortune^  during  almost  the 
le  of  his  residence  in  this  country,  to  be  an  inmate^  in  dim 
pdg,  of  a  prison-ship  moored  in  the  river  Med  way. 

I^us  favoured  with  the  facilities  of  information,  hia  personal 
racter  demands  for  his  relation  the  most  implicit  crrait;  for 
General  entitled  himself  to  the  agreeable  residence  before- 
fctioned,  by  having  more  than  once  broken  bis  solemn  parole  cf 
Mir.  It  was  during  this  confinement!  we  presume,  that  lie 
^ted  the  materials  of  this  excellent  work;  but  he  also  found 

2  to  put  to  paper  several  other  observations,  which  he  wiahod 
4ave  published  in  England,  but  the  Greneral  ^ves  us  to  undep- 
id  that  these  essays  looked,  unluckily,  like  liesi  to  bar^fac^ 

^agitious,  that  even  Mr.  Brougham  declined  to  notice,  and 
.  Lovell,  of  the  Statesman,  refused  to  publish  them. 
k  few  extracts  will  convince  our  readers  that  we  do  not  over^ 
t  General  Fillet's  claim  to  credit.  « 

^e  shall  begin  with  some  of  his  statements  relative  to  the 
lach  prisoners  of  war,  a  subject  of  all  othen  in  whicl|  he  is  like- 
•  be  best  informed ;  our  readers  will  see  that  these  statepientPj 
eagh  apparently  not  intended  to  do  us  any  honour,  are  in  truth 
tronger  proof  of  our  superiority  in  arms  thi^n  we  could^  luive 

Eted  even  from  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  General  Piltot* 
states,  in  the  verv  first  lines  of  his  book,  *that_  IdOflQO 
feMcAme;!  have  perished  an  tortures  oh  board  our  prtson-ships  during 
■  top  laU  wars*  p.  vi.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  not  above 
^in  ten  of  the  prisoners  has  died,  the  total  number  in  the  prison- 
ipt  must  have  been  1,500,000,  and  would  fequire  to  hold  jtbem 
>ve  fiCXK)  sail  of  the  line;  but  as  not  quite  half  the  prisone)^ 
^  were  confined  in  ships,  it  fbliows  that  we  must  have  taken 
00,000  of  prisoners  from  France  in  the  last  twenty  yeafs,  6f 
Om  not  less  than  S00,000  have  died,  150,000  in  tortures,  kn 
^Ve-mentioned.  In  a  subsequent  passage,  M.  Pillet  supports 
t  general  view  by  some  details. 

In  the  first  war,  30»000  prisoners  died  in  the  course  of  five  months 
iluger ;  and  I  myself  saw,  at  Norman  Crosi,  a  little  oomer  of  burial 
tlnd  into  which  4<X)0  had  been  huddled.  Every  day^  hundreds  of  mta 
li  either  starved  to  death  or  pmoned  by  the  bad  qualities  of  the  pro« 
t»ii8.    Our  hunger  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.    Wekej^t  the  dead 

bodies 
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-bodies  of  our  comrades  for  live  or  six  days,  that  we  mi|^di||, 
rations !  One  day  my  lord  Cordower,  colonel  of  the  Carmai^tbe&lll 
(quere  Cawdor  f)  which  was  guarding  the  prison  at  Pordie^|li 
occasion  to  enter  the  prison,  tied  his  horse  to  the  rails ;  in  ten  p 
the  horse  was  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  When  my  lord  camei 
was  surprized  nor  to  find  his  horse,  and  would  not  believe  whatlw 
pened  to  him  till  he  was  shewn  the  bowels  and  skinf  which  a  mii 
starved  wretch  finished  devouring  in  his  presence  1  An  enormoul 
er's  d6g»  and  indeed  everj^  dog  which  entered  the  prison,  wasei 
the  same  way.'— pp.  SbB,  r569. 

It  is  with  perfect  justice  that,  immediately  after  stateme 
this  nature,  General  Fillet  exclaims^ '  truth  guides  my  han^ 
the  authors  of  all  our  woes  (scilicet^  the  English)  cannot 
my  assertions!' — p.  vii. 

Of  our  constitution  and  public  history  the  General  is  to 
informed  as  to  state, '  that  during  tlie  last  25  years  the  kin 
been  a  cipher,  and  that  M  r.  Fitt,  acting  after  the  ezamph 
by  the  lessons  of  Liord  Chatham,  his  father,  has  panned 
rigorous  measures,  that  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing' i 
^glish  constitution/— p.  93. 

About  thirty  years  ago  General  Fillet  thinks  that  thert 
teal,  solid,  patriotic  Opposition  to  the  government;  'but no 
assures  us, '  there  are  two  Oppositions,  TOpposition  desl 
et  rOpposition  de  la  canaille.'  At  the  head  of  the  '  Oppt 
des  Taiens'  (by  which  we  Hnd  the  General  gravely  alliiaeB 
facetious  name  of  All  the  Talents)  are,  says  he.  Lords  Girt 
and  Grey;  at  the  head  of  the  *  Opposition  de  la  canaiNe,* 
'  Opposition  deconsidhSe^^  are  Lcjrds  Holland  and  Stanhc 
the  Lords,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Cochrane  i 
Commons.  But  these  Oppositions  are  not  real:  thecal 
ministers  understand  one  another,  and  the  whole  is  a  tr 
entrap  and  deceive  the  powers  of  the  continent ! 

'  In  all  great  and  important  state- questions,  the  Talents  fl 
Lords  Gre|)ville,  Grey,  and  their  friends)  goverii  much  nRure  th 
ministry  itself,  or  I  should  rather  say  direct  the  mimstiy  « 
These  opposition  orators  no  longer  mount  the  tribune^  but  on  sabj 
detail:  their  speeches  appear  sometimes  violent  enough,  but.*! 
that  they  are  all  theatrical  parts  distributed  amongst  th«D,  and  fhi 
take  a  tone  higher  or  lower  as  may  have  been  previouil>  amoftf 
perfidious  n^ask  deceives  nobody  in  England,  but  is  of  tbe  gi^ 
to  her  in  the  management  of  her  foreign  affidrs.*— p.  US. 

*  But  you  will  ^k  me,  do  1  not  believe  that  Witberforoe  (tbi 
lal  calls  him  Willebersorce)  was  really  the  friend  of  the  biaota 
Lord  Holland  wished  for  an  exchange  o^  prisoners ;  that  Mr 
bread  ( Whitebread,  Withbread,  or  Withebread)  was  not  Mnoeif 
efforts  for  peace  ?  I  answer  that  i  %»iU  not  descend  into  any  mmli 

but  that  1  know  England  top  well  to  lielieye  in  the  eziatence  of  ^V 
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lUoever  in  that  island.  They  hare  only  the  mask  of  virtae.  The 
Meal  parts  are  distributed  among  the  opposition  accordinir  to  the 
hnests  or  expression  of  cauntemtncet  (jeu  de  phyuonomiea)  of  the 
fitB,  just  as  at  a  theatre  the  parts  of  lover,  valet,  or  tyrant^  ere 
tted  ;  and  one  of  those  political  actors,  who  yesterday  played  Serto- 
le  with  great  applausei  will  to*anorrow  enact  Nero  with  equal  sue-  ' 
L»_p.  119. 

The  following  very  curious  fact,  public  as  it  seems  to  haye 
In,  probably  never  readied  the  ears  of  any  of  our  readt-rs. 

,pn  the  death  of  Mr  Perceval,  a  sealed  bag  of  papers  relating  to 
troubles  in  Lanca^tsshire  (Lancashire)  was  found  in  his  bureau, 
-  ^hithbread  demanded,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tliat  these  paperg 
lild  be  communicated  to  him.  He  declared  to  the  House  that  lie 
the  most  positive  information  that  the  ministry  had  been  the  insti- 
EftTB  of  these  riots.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  bag* 
s  papers  were  communicated,  probably  m  secret,  to  Mr.  WhitS- 
Kd;  from  that  hour  Mr.  Whithbread  held  his  tongue,  because  be 
i  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  the  fietcts  never  would 
e  been  known,  but  that  Doctor  Taylor,  of  Bolton  le  Moore»  in  Lao- 
tsshire,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  accused  of  jacobinism,  unveiled 
lie  public  the  whole  of  the  tricks  and  wickedness  of  the  ministry.*-^ 
41.  ^ 

aeneral  Pillet  enters  into  a  long  and  curious  calculation  of  the 
aiber  of  criminals  in  the  United  Kingdom, '  from  which,'  he 
Sy.'  it  results^  that  whenever  in  this  country,  so  famed  for  it^ 
|bity  and  moials,  you  meet  a  society  of  twenty  pt^rsons,  one 
J  be  certain  that  amongst  them  there  is  at  leati  one  thief  or 
5  murderer.' — p.  184. 

Grf;neral  Pillet  iias  also  discovered  that  there  are  bom  in  Eog* 
4  one  third  more  women  than  men;  and  as  tiiis  want  of  pror 
Ktion  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  naturally  surprizes 
n,  he  explains,  very  satisfactorily,  that  this  e\cess  is  rendered 
cessary  *  by  the  immense  comumptitm  of  women  wliich  takes 
'iW  in  England;' — the  chief  mode  of  consumption  is,  how- 
er,  a  very  simple  and  effectual  one,  being  no  other^  as  he 
ite,  than  murder.  f 

^Tbe  degraciation  of  women  (whom  the  English  amiably  call  an  infe- 
IRipecies  in  the  creation)  has  arisen  to  such'a  pitch,  that  the  murder 
^  uarried  woman,  by  her  husband,  in  an  event  of  whidi  the  tribunals 
idly  ever  think  of  taking  cognizances  unless  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
se of  white-washing  the  husband,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  nave 
^  so  atrocious  as  to  maKe  any  noise.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought! 
Bggerate,  when  1  say  that  it  appears  by  the  public  papers,  between 
'C^ber,  1807,  and  June,  1813,  that  171  wives  were  muidered  by  their 
■bands ;  but  the  fact  is  as  certain  as  it  is  easy  qf  proof  i^^we  believe 
K- but  what  is  surprizing  is,  that  for  these  171  murders  we  find  there 
>  but  OKB  person  punished.    It  is  impoosiUe  ei^ctly  to  crictilste  the 

msaSavt 
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number  of  secret  murders,  but,  one  year  with  another,  they  muitiiwRi 
to  many  thousands.  In  fact  there  are  few  men  in  England,  of  the  t 
of  fifty  years,  who  have  not  married  three  times/— -p.  191* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  facts,  and  particularly  the li 
hinted  at — that  every  Entrlishman  who  marries  a  second  viiehi 
murdered  the  first-^do  full^'  account  for  the  tmrnensc  amaoftk 
which  the  General  mentions. 

General  Pillet*s  observations  on  the  merchants  and  mililin 
the  lawyers  and  clergy,  are  all  equally  accurate- — one  circon 
stance  relative  to  the  latter  affords,  for  a  custom  which  wen 
^11  have  observed,  an  explanation^  that,  we  believe,  was  nefer M 
Fore  thought  of. 

■  *  The  practice  of  the  English  clergy  reading  their  sermons  ariieiiii 
a  political  cause.  Every  clergyman  is  obliged  to  submit  his  diiOMp 
to  a  magistrate,  and  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  has  used,  orwiDji 
no  other  words  than  those  which  are  written  in  the  copy  ^d  befinlk 
magistrate.' — p.  369* 

This  wise  precaution,  however,  does  not  prevent  some  W 
horrible  doctrines  being  preached,  as  the  general  acquaints  i 
from  his  own  knowlidge.  In  Litchfield,  a  clergyman  toldhiiai 
dience,  from  the  pulpit,  that '  to  kill  a  Frenchman^  wherever oi 
may  meet  him,  is  an  act  most  agreeable  to  God :'  (p.  37l>)' 
couise  the  cruelties  suffered  by  the  French  prisoners,  on  Darti 
in  Litchfield,  were,  after  this  exhortation,  dreadful :  andM.14 
let  assures  us,  that,  ufler  a  similar  sermon  at  Ashbume  in  Deft 
■hire,  two  Frenchmen  were  murdered  by  the  people  as  they  M 
coming  out  of  church  !  ^ 

But  the  most  surprizing  part  of  his  work  is  that  which  idfl 
to  the  fair  sex  Some  specimens  of  the  gallantry  of  this.jM 
chevalier  Franfais  are  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  odr i 
view  of  his  work. 

*  Nothing,'  he  savs,  *  is  more  surprizing  than  the  hideous  oniblii 
of  female  dress.  The  wife  of  the  country  shoemaker,  butdieri  ff 
bourer,  are  all,  like  the  same  classes  in  London,  ladies  ;  and  the  ooif ' 
ference,  in  the  appearance  of  these  ladies  and  the  wives  of  iM 
gentlemen,  is  not  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  it  consists  onlvbA 
'  sreater  slovenliness.  The  awkwardness  of  all,  in  dress  and  nM 
•  being  the  same,  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  to  distinguish  the  tsM 
society  by  ease  or  decorum  of  manners.  English  women  in  gesettlF 
matter  oi  what  condition,  are  destitute  of  grace  and  taste,  ara  oat^ 
literally  say,  that  an  English  woman  has  two  left  hands.' — p.  2lw 

So  much  for  their  appearance;  which  our  readers  wills^ 
strictly  portrayed ;  their  manmrs  are  touched  with  a  still  boM 
pencil. 

*  Shoplifting  is  very  much  in  fashion,  as  I  have  just  nidi  Wij 
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mtictdarly  amonv  ladies  of  rank.  The  ^op-keepers  of  New  Bond 
beet,  (the  Rue  Vivienne  oif  Paris,}  were  formerly  proud  of  Tisits  A'Om 
bose  ladiesy  which,  however,  they  always  puid  tor  by  the  loss  of  goods 
rbich  the  ladies  carried  off  under  their  petticoats ;  but  the  shop-keepers 
DDsoled  themselves  for  the  loss  by  the  privilege  which  they  obtained  of 
riting  on  their  signs  ''  Milliner  to  my  lady  this  or  that«  These  are 
comestible  facts  V — p.  50- 

'  Every  one  may  remark  that  in  an  English  drawing-room,  about  tear 
De,  the  ladies  arc  tipsy ^  (entre  deux  vins,)  though  they  are  seldom 
en  to  drink  more  than  one  little  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.  The  oppoN 
Kiity  far  these  ladies  is  when  they  retire  from  the  gentlemen.  A 
irsterious  temple  is  destined  to  the  same  bacchanal  uses  as  the  gentle* 
sn's  dining-room,  and  the  only  difference  is  the  liquor  drank — the  gen* 
imen  drink  Port,  Madeira.  Claret,  and  Champaigne«— the  ladies  drink 
^  the  best  French  brandy. 

*  Young  ladies  are  only  admitted  to  this  circle  of  sobriety  after  a  sort 
trial  and  a  c.riain  age,  namely,  about  forty  ;  afier  which  period  every 

tgliih  woman  of  rank  or  fashion  gets  drunk  every  night  of  her  .life  un« 
!r  pretence  of  keeping  the  wind  out  of  her  stomach  !' — p.  Si9' 

'Nor  are  tbe  higher  morals  of  the  English  fair  less  candidly  and 
reliiy  described. 

*  The  virtue  of  English  women  is  that  of  slaves ;  it  lasts  just  as  long 
the  watchfulness  of  the  beast  to  whom  they  may  have  been  married*' 

-p.  55. 

*  The  cause  of  tliat  general  spirit  of  licentious  intrigue,  of  Uhertinism^ 
.  which  girls  of  all  classes  live  in  England,  is  to  be  found  in  the  diffi- 
ilty  of  marriages^  and  the  manner  in  which  those  marriages  are  under- 
Jcen.  In  France  we  have  a  proverb  that  **  a  girl  should  wait  till  she  is 
(ked ;''  precisely  the  contrary  maxim  prevails  in  England,  ALL  the 
:3ung  women  of  England  live  in  a  state  of  incontinence,  and  neither  the 
easant,  the  Squire,  nor  the  Lord,  has  ever  the  least  scruple  in  the  choice 
fa  wife  from  what  may  have  occurred  previously  to  marriage. 

'  l^e  least  dissolute  class  of  women  in  England  arc,  undoubtedly, 
^ing  toomen  in  great  fiEimilies,  who  speculate  on  marrying  the  young 
^fd,  or  some  old  rich  and  gouty  voluptuary,  if  .they  keep  a  kind  of  cha- 
icter,*— pp.  234.  278.  280.  ^     * 

We  have,  perhaps,  ventored  too  far  in  our  quotations  on  tbis 
oigectt  but  we  assure  our  readers  solemnly  that  we  dare  npt  even 
Mude  to  half  the  crimes  that  General  Fillet  charges  against  alt  the 
Borneo  of  England ;  and  that  if  we  did,  the  Attorney  General  would 
ertainly  prosecute  us  for  obscenity,  blasphemy,  and  etery  other 
pecies  of  horror.  On  reading  such  profligate  wickedness  the 
?irit  of  irony  fails  us,  and  we  are  obliged^  in  indignant  seriousness^ 
*  throw  down  the  book. 

^  Our  indignation  docs  not,  however,  arise  from  any  effect  which 
'cmeral  I^iliet's  absurd  calumnies  have  on  our  temper  as  English* 
^;  his  malice  is  often  so  complimentary,  and^  when  it  id  noty 
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it  so  ridiculously  defeats  itself,  that  wc  really  feel  that  he  baspiid 
to  our  national  character  the  only  compliment  which  suchafilha 
could  pay ;  but  wc  rejL^ret,  deeply  rrrrret,  to  perceive  that  awoikn 
indecent,  and  in  every  way  so  shocking  can  be  even  tolmttiii 
France — in  France,  the  royal  family  and  nobility  of  whidiirc 
bound  to  tliis  country  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  private andfii- 
tional  hospiiality  and  iVicndship — ;in  France,  whose  boast  it niBi 
to  be  that  her  sons  were  brave  in  the  field,  amiable  in  societfip* 
nerous  even  in  their  enmities  and  chivalrously  respectfiil  to tti 
softer  sex. — It  is  a  bad  sign  that  a  wretch  who  is  the  very  rem  r.i 
of  this  character  should  tiare  to  oiler  such  a  work  to  tbecjaoC  ^i 
society.  I'o  i>ay  that  the  Ixxik  is  po))ular,  would  be  to  attrirateto  iL 
France  almost  as  great  a  laxity  of  morals  as  General  Fillet  attri-  fi 
butes  to  England,  for  no  modest  eye  can  look  on  its  pages  withoOt* 
shame  and  horror ;  and  we  cannot  but  lament  the  fate  of  the  Kiitf' 
of  France,  and  tremble  for  tlic  stability  of  his  throne,  whenbefini 
himself  obliged  to  maintain  such  a  stigmatized  liar,  a  wretch  utafe 
to  all  sense  of  truth,  honour,  and  manhood^  in  the  rank  of  inqor-  \^ 
general  of  his  army,  and  as  a  knight  (*  proh  pudor  r)oftbcn|fiI  : 
a  Hit  hoiiouruble  order  o/\S^  Louis,  As  for  the  Legion  ofIkwtt%  i\ 
it  is  at  once  good  policy  :nul  strict  justice  that  men  who  resembk  \ 
its  founder  should  continue  to  till  its  ranks. 
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Art  IX.  1.  Prrvh  Uistoruiue  de  la  Guerre  d'Espagne  etdiff^ 
tHguf,  dc  \HOX  a  1814.  Par  Auguste  Card,  Chef  de  Batailkft* 
Chevalier  i!c  la  Legion  d'llonncur.     Paris.     1815. 

2.  Histuire  de  la  (Muarc  d'Espagne  ct  de  Portugal,  de  1807  ^  I8Mn 
Par  Al.  S:irriizin.     Paris.      jSlt. 

3.  General  I  lezc  of  I  he  Political  State  of  France^  andoftheGifCff' 
ment  of  J^oiui  A  /  III.     London.     1815. 

4.  Jn  Jaszcer  to  tin*  Calumniators  (f  Louis  XFIIL  By  anEnf' 
lishman.     London.  .  JB15. 

5.  OlHcial  Jccouu's  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

(j.  Battle  of  IVaterloo.     By  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  kc 

TT7HEN  Buonaparte  landed  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  npontk 
▼  V  last  and  guiltiest  of  his  entcrprizes,  he  said,  '  many  penoi* 
have  read  the  first  volume  of  my  lite ;  1  shall  give  them  a  second.' 
Happily  for  mankind  the  threatened  work  has  been  cut  shortjirf 
a  supplementary  chapter  will  suffice  to  close  the  bloody  chnmi* 
of  this  tyrant's  crimes.     The  late  events, 

*  Wherewith  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side,* 
belong  to  the  life  of  Wellington  also ;  and  now  that  our  ff^ 
commander  has  set  the  seal  upon  his  former  expbits^  crowl 
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^itli  a  victory  which,  for  its  magnitude  and  consequences, 
ver  been  surpassed,  we  gladly  take  up  the  thread  of  hisglo- 
listory  from  the  point  at  which  our  limits,  and  the  prospect 
efore  us,  compelled  us  to  break  it  oiFin  our  last  (i  umber, 
leral  Sarrazin  pronounces  that  Lord  Wellington's  moTe* 
•  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  were  a  masterpiece  of  strategy 
r  il  faut  avouer  que  le  giniral  Anglais  nest  pas  aussi  habile 
•«.  yJrriie  aur  un  champ  de  bataille  par  une  shie  de  manauvres 
?s,  on  est  tout  etointS  de  le  voir  agir,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au  re*' 
u  bofis  sens .  Accordingly  the  General,  with  his  usual  acumen, 
in  what  manner  the  battle  might  have  been  better  won,  and 
ord  Wellington  might  have  renewed,  as  he  expresses  himself 
lUiant  triumph  oi  MarU)or()Ugh  at  Blenheim :  but,  he  says, 
ench  themselves  admit  that  they  were  clumsily  attacked,  and 
clumsily  purs  led;  and  this  accounts  for  the  trifling  loss  of 
ench,  who,  as  the  Qcneral  has  been  assured,  did  not  lose,  in 
ind  wounded,  more  than  3000,  though  the  iinglish  lost  nearly 
i  that  number.  But  if  Lord  Wellington  manceuvred  so  badly, 
s  troops  fought  so  badly  on  this  occasion,  bow  much  worse 
he  manoeuvring  ofthe  French  have  been  ?  and  how  strangely 
hey  have  been  frightened  to  run  away  and  leave  every  thing 
I  them  at  a  time  when  the  contest  was  so  much  in  their  favour 
ley  were  killing  tv/o  for  one  !  General  Sarrazin  thinks  also 
ord  Wellington  acted  erroneously  in  cutting  off  the  French. 
:he  road  to  Bayonne ;  il  en  aura  it  cu  bitn  meilleur  march^ 
itte  direction,  que  dans  le pai/sfourre  qui  conduit  d  Pampelune  : 
e  French  had  not  been  found  hard  dealers  in  the  action^ 
ier  it  they  were  easy  customers  in  any  direction.  The  Ge- 
also  overlooks  the  policy  of  turning  the  fugitives  towards 
luna,  a  city  which  was  to  be  reduced  by  blockade,  and  where, 
sequence,  every  additional  mouth  was  upon  active  service 
alf  of  the  besiegers. 

)  Battle  of  the  .Nile,  for  which  Nelson  said  victory  was  too 
i  word,  was  not  more  complete  than  the  battle  of  Vittona- 
•"rench  themselves,  in  their  greatest  victories  against  the  ill- 
lined  and  worse-commanded  Spanish  troops  at  Medellin,  or 
i~a,  had  never  seen  an  army  so  entirely  dispersed,  so  irre-. 
bly  wrecked  and  ruined  as  their  own  veteran  forces  were  upon 
lemorable  da\.  The  whole  of  their  batxixaiye,  tije  whole  of 
u'tillery,  were  left  upon  the  field — one  solitary  howitzer  bemg 
Lt  was  carried  off.  rhe  phmder,  the  wardrobe,  the  sideboard, 
rder,  and  the  cellar  ot  tiie  mock  king  Joseph,  fell  into  the 
erors'  iiands.  So  little  din  he  and  his  generals  seem  to  ap- 
nd  the  possibility  of  such  a  defeat,  that  the  superior  officers 
ot  even  taken  the  precaution  of  ptacing  their  wives  and  mis- 
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trrsscs  in  safety.  The  wife  of  Count  Gaznn,  the  second  in  con-  est 
rnnnr],  was  amonir  the  women  who  were  taken  :  they  wereaDieol  wj. 
to  Pampliina  the  followinp  day  in  their  own  carriages,  and wiii  in 
flap  of  truce.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  had  effecte<?  the  deliTeraiee  iji 
of  Senile  and  the  king^dom  of  Andalusia :  that  of  Vittoria  prodnoel  fj; 
the  deliverance  of  Arrapon  and  of  Zarapoza,  a  more  desertingd^  gt; 
and  a  nobler  people,  after  that  famous  capital  had  been  four  jm  \i 
four  months  and  sixteen  days,  (for  the  2^rapozans  Domberedtke  ;t!i( 
davs  of  their  captivity,)  under  the  yoke  of  the  French.  ThatdtfU  itffl 
been  defended  with  the  utmost  heroism  by  Palafox,  amanihK  ij^ 
virtups  were  equal  to  the  occasion  out  of  which  theygrev,  n  'j^ 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  ended.  It  was  recovered  by  E^«l  tj, 
y  Mina,  the  Scandrrhep  of  Spain  :  who,  having  long  and  glofr  sn 
ounly  laboured  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  madeagatal  j^j 
eflbrt  in  behalf  of  her  liberties,  and  whose  sterling  wortli  wasp*  \^ 
ved  in  the  balance  when  P^'afox  was  found  wanting.  Falafti*'  i^ 
serves  the  rank  and  honours  which  he  holds  by  those  deeds  wMdi  j^ 
made  him  the  admiration  of  Europe,  though  it  was  not  for  lliflt  H 
deei.s  that  he  obtained  them ;  but  Bspoz  y  Mina  also  hasbiin-  i|, 
ward  ,  proscribed  and  in  exile,  he  has  his  rewartl  in  the  aviD|Mnj  ijn 
ot  all  generous  minds,  in  the  testimony  which  history  will  beiriB 
his  piincij'les  as  uell  as  his  exploits,  and  in  his  own  heartH" 
highest  and  most  enduring  reward,  now  and  for  ever.*  |0 

The  flight  of  the  French,  from  Vittoria,  was  favoured  by fc 
weather  :  jt  rained  heavilv  on  the  succeeding  days,  and  thii|«iv 
the  consequent  state  of  the  roads,  in  some  degree  slackened w 
pursuit,  the  pursuers  being  impeded  by  obstacles  which  wewfr 
regardeil  by  men  flying  for  iheir  lives.  Tlie  fugitives  tookiW* 
in  PampJuna,  and  Marshal  Jourdan  had  time  to  throw  betMs' 
and  40(K)  men  into  St  Sebastian's  before  the  allies  could  layflf^ 
to  it.  Pampiuna  and  St.  Sebastian's  were  two  of  the  four  w 
tresses  which  Buonaparte  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  pooiCtf*  id 
of,  before  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  declared  his  intenticHi  of de-  (^ 
throning  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  usurping  Spain.  Both  iff 
strong  places ;  Pampiuna  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  FenioMki 
this  cily  might  be  taken  by  the  slow  and  certain  means  of  blockade*'  n 

•  Aiic*  here  we  uiu>  lak  ihe  oppoi  tunii^  of  meoiioDin^  a  fuel  wbich  » iiV"^}^ 
racteristic  of  ^|tallisi1  punctilio  aiid  ot  the  personal  honour  of  Mina-  Whttfcelli 
made  his  escape  into  l<ranre  from  persecution  at  home,  be  was,  we  know  oofj^ 
what  weak  pieteoce, arrested  by  the  King  of  France'b orders.  Louis,  koweftfitbiir 
be  had  not  the  firmness  to  set  ihe  Spanish  patriot  nt  liberty,  was  yet  toojirtlflF 
him  up  to  his  pursuers — he  therefore  permitted  Idiua  to  reside  in  France oihiif^ 
role  of  honour.  When,  on  the  irruption  of  Buonaparte,  the  klDf  was  '^"'•'^jj 
France,  Mina,  instead  of  feeling  released  *rom  bis  parole,  or  of  conpronUmj^ 
the  usurper,  made  his  way  through  France  to  Gihcot  to  present  himself  to  IteW 
and  to  receive  his  majesty *b  commands  as  to  the  place,  either  of  confliteBMt'f 
role,  where  be  was  to  leside.  .        .  . 
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bastian'-s  was  sii  near  the  French  coasts  lliat  no  tnaritimc 
y,  and  no  vipilance  on  nnr  part,  cnuld  prevent  it  from  ro- 
ippUesbysea.  Lord  Wt-llington,  thcrcfixe,  hesicuiHl  tlw 
blockadei)  the  other  :  Sir  Thomas  Oraham  divecleJ  the 
B  force  before  Pfimplunn  wns  chiefly  Spanish,  under  the 
Abisbnl,  and  the  Coniniander-in-Chier  posted  the  re&t  of 
forces  so  03  to  afP  pfd  prnteetion  to  both.  The  stru^le 
minsula  was  now  indeed  decided  ;  the  enemy  had  Iwen 
yond  the  E*yrenees,  nnd  though  they  still  kept  the  field  in 
ItwaBevidentihat  whatever  niiirht  he  the  issupor events 
iny,— Portngn]  nnd  Spain,  by  the  aid  of  Grcnt  Hritain, 
'ered  and  seemed  their  independence.  But  Buonnpartc 
yet  so  humbled  as  to  with.lraw  from  a  war  which  he 
ckedly  and  wan'oidy  provoked ;  neither  indeed  was  it  in 
'  if  be  had  beeii  thus  disposed.  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and 

werenot  to  be  diipe<l  b.  his  insidiims  policy;  the  war 
carried  into  Prance  if  he  could  not  continue  it  in  Spainj 
identood  his  nrt  too  well  to  wait  for  the  attack  wiihout 
n  effiirt  to  avert  it.  'l"he  wreck  of  his  armies  of  IVrtuKal, 
iter,  and  of  the  north,  were  collected  :  their  ranks,  which 
ten  been  thinned,  were  Glled  by  a  new  coniicripltun,  and 
Soult  was  sent  bnck  from  Germany  tu  tnke  the  command- 
the  French  generals  employed  in  Sp-iin,  Soult  hat!  ob- 
»  highest  reputution  ;  and  undoubtedly  be  is  entitled  to 
;  of  those  auth>irs  who  write  history  wtih  a  mere  military 
skless  of  humanity  and  witliout  regard  to  riwht  and  wrong, 
e  annals  of  Spain  and  I'ortiigal,  Marshal  Soult  will  de- 
le recorded  with  lasting  inlaniy.  In  a  memorable  dispatch, 
:  peasantry  of  Oiilicia  intercepted,  he  had  complained  ot' 
i  debility  {affoib/i^seutait  moinl)  of  some  ot  his  officers, 
I  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  generals  who  were  employed  in 
tr  ought  to  t>c  men  whose  iiearts  no  circumstances  could 
!iiHt  (e  genre  tie  guerre  que  mjus  j'unous,  et  avec  t'es/iice 

qu'il  //  a  a  comhailrt,  it  importe  lieaucoap  ati  mccii  des 
\,  que  Us  cheft  qui  soul  i  la  i£te  da  trouptt,  soient  "on 

impasabUs,  tnais  g-'ih  a^enl  aue  force  d'ame  qm  let 
toute  drcoiisiatice  au-de^us  dti  Muemma  mime  In  jUut 
This  impaisibiltti/,  or,  jn  other  words,  this  Satanic  indi& 
}the  means  which  he  used,  the  crimes  which  heconimit- 
the  misery  wbicli  he  occasiimed.  Marshal  Soult  possess- 
t  as  completely  as  the  monster  whom  he  served.  Ou  ta- 
comniand  in  Andalusia,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation 
tat,  '  as  there  could  be  no  Spanish  army,  except  that  of 
iph,  all  persons  in  arms,  whatever  might  be  their  number, 
srer  might  be  their  commander,  should  be  treated  na  ban- 
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ditti,  nnd  all  who  were  taken,  Imincdiately  condemned  aoflih^  ^ 

and  ibeir  bodies  exposed  alon^  the  hijjhways '     This  system  b  ^* 

proclaimed,  and  upon  this  system  he  acted,  till  the  Spanish  oo*  |^^ 

vernment  put  an  end  to  it  by  declarin^ir,  ^viih  becomini;  spirit, dot  n"' 

for  every  Spaniard  who  might  thus  be  murdered,  they  would pt  ^^ 

three  Frenchmen  to  death.    These  service?,  wiih  the  massaeretf   '"^ 

Porto,  and  the  manner  in  which  lie  kept  down  the  people  of  Ab^    ^'^ 

dalusia  under  his  iron  rule,  reconmiended  him  to  Kuonapartendt   ^^ 

less  than  his  military  talents  :  in  policy,  as  well  as  in  war^Sodt  '.^ 

was  a  *^ei»eral  albT  the  tyrant's  own  heart,  and  he  was  row  ip-    " 

pointed  Lieutenant  of  tlie  E'- ptror,  and  Commander-in-Qiirfflf 

the  French  armies  in  Spain.     Upon  assuming  the  commandi k 

issued  an  address  to  his  troops,  contMinintr  more  truth tban tar 

usually  admitted  intoa  French  state-paper,  but  sufBcieutlysavoow  FP 

with  misreproentJtions  and  falsehoods.    *  The  armies  of  Franok  ' 

he  said,  *  guided  by  the  powerful  and  comnjandinggeniixsofth 

emperor,  had  achieved,  in  Germany,  a  succession  of  victorin* 

brilliant  as  any  thai  adorned  their  annals      The  prcsuni|)UioW 

hopes  of  the  enemy  had  thus  been  confounded;  and  theeinpcroif 

always  inclined  to  consult  the  welfare  of  1 1 is  subjects,  byfolbtiflj 

moderate  counsels,  had  listened  to  the  pacific  overtures  whidiW 

enemy  made  to  him  after  their  defeat.     But  in  the  interim,  ttj 

En.i^lish  who,  under  the  prttence  of  succouring  the  inhabitant** 

the  Peninsula,  had,  in  reality,  devoted  them  tt)  ruin,  had  takenw" 

vantaoe  oi  the  opportunity  afforded  them:  a  skilful  reader  nipj  [l 

have  braved  :«nd  iliscomfitod  their  motley  levies;  anrf  who  com* 

doubt  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  day  at  Vittoriail'tnt 

general  had  been  wonhy  of  his  troops?    Let  us  not,  however,** 

continued,  *  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise  which  is  their  to 

The  dispo'^itions   and  arrangements  of  their  general  have  bee* 

pron^pt,  skilful,  and  consecutive  j  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  W 

trooij.s  nave  been  praise-worthy.  Yet  do  not  forget  that  it  istoth 

beriefiL  oi  your  example  they  owe  their  present  military  characttfl 

and  that  whenever  the  relative  duties  ot  a  l*rench  general  and  W 

troops  have  been  ably  luililled,  their  enemies  have  commoDljW 

no  other  rcbource  than  liight'    Marshal  Soult  did  justice  in  OM 

part  of  his  address  to  Lord  U'ellington  ;  but  this  latter  assertKA 

strikingly  shews  the  character  of  the  boastful  and  vaia-glcirioa» 

pe()})io  whom  he  was  addresi^ing:  he  himself  had  been  repiilscdbf 

a  far  interior  Dritish  ibrceat  CoruiTa,  had  been  driven  from  PortOf 

and  defeated  in  the  bK)0(iy  field  of  .^Ibuhera  :  he  was  addressing 

men  who  had  been  beaten  at  Vimeiro,  beaten  at  raiuvera,  beaWi 

at  Busaco,  beaten  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  routed  at  Salamanca,  and 

scattered  like  sfieep  at  Viitoria ;  they  had  been  driven  frona  li* 

bon  to  Bayonne,  and  yet  this  general,  who  had  so  often  beenfai^ 

fled,  could  address  this  language  to  tlie  WQvy  troops  who  hadio 
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been  defeated  !  '  The  present  situation  of  the  army,'  he  pur- 
*  is  imputable  to  others;  let  the  merit  of  repairing  it  be 
5.  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  emperor  of  your  bravery 
our  zeal ;  his  instructions  are  to  drive  the  enemy  from  these 
ts  which  enable  them  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valiies^ 
o  chase  them  across  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil  that 
tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your  resources  drawn.  Let 
:rcount  of  our  successes  be  dated  from  Vittoria,  and  the  birth- 
f  his  Imperial  Majesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city/ 
hile  Marshal  Soult  was  preparing  for  one  great  effort  which 
t  relieve  the  two  fortresses,  put  the  invaders  again  in  posses* 
>f  Navarre  and  Biscay,  and  lay  open  ibr  them  the  way  to  Ma- 
the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian's  was  prosecuted  with  the  same 
ppy  substitution  of  bravery  for  science  which  had  distinguish- 
our  former  operations  of  this  kind.  A  breach  having  been 
,  the  troops  attempted  to  storm  it  July  25th ;  but  the  covered 
laches  did  not  come  within  300  yards  of  the  breach,  the  way 
►ver  very  difficult  ground, — rocks  covered  with  sea-weed  and 
nediate  pools  of  water;  the  breach  was  flanked  by  two 
*s^  and  the  fire  of  the  place  was  entire;  against  such  difficul- 
oteven  the  determined  courage  of  the  British  and  Portugueze 
!  prevail,  and  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  500  killed  and 
ded.  I'he  approach  of  Marshal  Soult  occasioned  a  tempo* 
suspension  of  the  siege ;  it  was  thought  prudent  to  embark 
jttering  artillery  and  stores,  and  conveit  it  into  a  blockade  till 
sue  9f  the  expected  battle  was  known, 
e  French  army  consisted  of  nine  divisions  of  infantrj',  two  of 
»ons,  and  one  of  light  cavalry.  The  right  was  under  General 
?,  the  centre  under  Comte  d'ErJon,  and  the  left  under  General 
el.  The  allies  were  posted  in  the  passes  oi'  the  Pyrenees ;  the 
es  of  the  two  armies  were  in  some  places  within  150  yards  of 
other;  and  the  hostile  forces  were  encamped  upon  opposite 
ts  within  iialf  cannon-shot.  In  a  national  war,  such  as  that  of 
ortugueze  and  Spaniards,  there  can  be  no  traces  of  courtesy 
lutuai  humanity  ;  but  it  was  a  military  contest  here,  and  the 
rmies  offered  no  molestation  to  each  other  in  the  intervals  of 
ime  of  war. 

e  right  of  the  allied  army  was  at  Roncesvalles,  the  sacred 
d  of  romance, 

*  La  dove  il  corno  sana  tanto  forte 
Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,' — Pulci. 

,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  spot  was  shewQ  as  still  redden- 
;h  the  blood  of  the  Paladins,  and  where  Nuestra  SelTora,  un- 
mie  of  her  thousand  and  one  appellations,  may  perhaps  stilJ 
luc  to  work  miracles  in  the  chapel  wher^they  were  buried. 
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This  famous  pass  was  occupied  hy  Mnjor-General  Byng^s  brigiji  pl)e( 
of  British  infantry,  and  a  Spanish  division  under  General  Mnrabf  p^ 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  was  at  Viscarret,  about  four  miles  in  their  ^fV\%  p^ 
support  thrm,  and  General  Picton  at  Olaque,  six  milei  ivdiir 
back,  with  his  divi^iion  of  reserve.    Sir  Rowland  Hill  oceopid  th 
valley  of  Bastan,  about  ten  miles  from  Roncesvalles,  ontheld^ 
with  tlic  remnincier  of  the  second  division^  and  the  PortoflluttcS* 
vision  of  the  Conde  de  Amarante,  an  officer  who  had  arideu  new  lo*  \k 
nonrs  to  the  old  and  honourable  name  of  Silveira.    The  sixtbdinf  iSL 
sion«  under  General  Pakenhani,  was  in  reserve  at  St.  EstebaiiiaM  lb 
six  miles  in  the  rear  of  Sir  Rowland.    The  liprht  and  serrnthdifif  Pi 
sions  were  twelve  sr^iles  to  his  left,  and  somewhat  more  adfiocel|  p 
and  General  Lonpra  (a  distinguished  guerrilla  chief)  kept  the cDi»  la 
jnunicntion  between  these  troops  and  Sir  Thomasi  Grahsitti  ^j^ 
with  the  Spanish  Mariscal  del  Campo  Giron,  was  onthcini| 
road.  On  the24th9  Marshal  Soult  attacked  General  Byn|{,atS* 
ccsvnlles,  with  between  30  and  4(i,0(.-0  men.  Sir  Lowry  QmTBtm 
up  to  his  support,  and  they  maintained  their  post  againit  m 
great  superiority  of  number  throunrhout  the  day  :  but  iatheato 
noon  their  position  was  turned,  and  therefore  they  retreated  ion^ 
night  to  Zuberi.    Ou  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  twodivwoA 
of  the  enemy's  centre  attacked  Sir  Rowland  Hill;  herethdrij 
tack  was  favoured  by  an  uxexpected  chance.     Two  advaaoedvif 
dettes,  who  had  l>een  posted  on  some  high  ground  to  give  tincfK 
notice  of  their  approach,  fell  asleep  during  the  heat  of  thedajl ;  tDl 
enemy,  in  broad  day-h'ght,  was  thus  enatJed  to  advance  1UUN% 
and  the  French  were  in  the  very  camp  almost  as  soon  as  the  alii* 
was  given.  This  was  a  most  important  advantage ;  they  gained  tk 
position,  which  gave  them  a  passage  to  Pampluna  in  the  ntf' 
the  British  right  flank ;  and  tliough  Sir  Rowland^  after  a  hei'I 
loss,  recovered  the  key  of  the  position,  he  did  not  think  itprndcot 
to  pursue  the  advantage  and  reassume  it,  having  now  beenspp^ 
zed  of  General  Cole's  intended  movements.  He  fell  back  to  Irantl> 
Lord  Wellington  was  apprized  of  these  events  during  the  Dig% 
and  immediately  took  measures  for  concentrating  the  army  oQ^ 
Tight,  providing  still  for  the  siege  of  St.  ^bastian's,  andforiniii* 
taining  the  blockade  of  PampluoM,  to  the  relief  of  which  tbeetM* 
siy's  eflbrts  were  immediately  directed.     This  would  have  beji 
accomplished  early  on  the  ^7th  if  the  post  at  Zubiri,  to  which  V* 
right  oi  the  allies  had  retreated,  had  been  tenable  ;  but  Sir  Tbo* 
mas  Picton  and  Sir  Lowry  Cole  concurred  in  opinion  tbatif^* 
not,  and  retired  on  that  morning  to  take  up  a  position  IbrcoMf^ 
ing  the  blockade  about  four  miles  from  Panipiuna,  and  wiw* 
sigh  I  o\  that  city;  here  they  were  joined  by  Lord  VV'ellingWn* 
they  were  taking  up  their  ground.  The  hopes  of  the  garriiOB  M 
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een  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  state  ofthinj^  appearc4 
ibtful  to  the  Spanish  general  that  he  prepared  to  raise  the 
ide*  and  actually  spiked  some  of  his  guns,  and  the  enemy 
ig  at  this  time  took  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  But  their  ex- 
»ii  and  their  hopes  were  of  no  long  continuance  The  French 
enced  their  attack  upon  a  hill  on  the  right,  and  vainly  endea- 
X  to  gain  possession  of  it  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
ic  following  morning  General  Pakenham  arrived  with  the 
division  from  St.  Esteban,  and  formed  across  the  valley  of 
auz  in-  the  rear  of  General  Cole's  left.  They  had  scarcely 
their  position  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  very  large  force; 
e  post  had  been  so  well  chosen  and  was  so  well  defended  that 
lemy  were  at  once  assailed  by  a  fire  on  their  front  and  rear 
oth  flanks,  and  were  soon  driven  back  with  immense  loss, 
was  a  false  move  which  Marshal  Soult  never  recovered;  tiie 
became  general  along  the  whole  front  of  the  height  which 
»urth  division  occupied ;  in  one  point  only  the  enemy  sue* 
d  in  establishing  themselves  upon  the  British  line^  and  frota 
Lhey  were  driven  down.  Every  regiment  in  this  division 
:cd  with  the  bayonet ;  the  40th,  the  7th,  the  20th^  and  the 
made  four  different  charges.  The  event  of  this  day's  opera- 
taught  Marshal  Soult  how  little  he  could  hope  for  success 
St  such  an  antagonist;  the  intention  of  dating  his  account  of 
atlle  from  Vittoria,  and  celebrating  the  emperor's  birth-day  ia 
:ity  was  postponed  nne  die,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2dth 
Dt  back  his  guns  to  St.  Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  while  they 
yet  be  sent  back  in  safety.  But  another  chance  for  victory 
^resented,  and  Soult  was  not  a  man  to  let  any  opportunity 
e  him. 

le  very  superior  force  before  which  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  re- 
.  followed  his  march,  and  reaching  Ortez  on  the  ^9th  brought 
verful  reinforcement  to  the  enemy.  Their  position  u(X)n  the 
itains  was,  in  Lord  VVellington'sjudgment,  one  of  the  strongest 
Qost  difficult  of  access  that  he  had  ever  seen  occupied  While 
inhere  endeavouring  to  turn  the  British  left  by  an  attack  on  Sir 
and.  Lord  Wellington  attacked  this  formidable  position  oa 
flanks  and  in  front,  and  carried  it  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ary  strength  of  the  ground.  In  proportion  as  he  gained  ground 
^patched  troops  to  support  Sir  Rowland^  which  enabled  him 
ack  in  his  turn ;  and  the  enemy,  being  now  baffled  in  all  points, 
i  their  retreat,  which  they  effected  in  good  order,  but  not 
ut  severe  loss.  Soult's  expectations  of  success  had  been  very 
line,  for  he  brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a 
auuiber  ol  guns,  neither  of  which  arms  could  be  used  to  any 
extent  among  the  Pyrenees.     His  loss  was  estimated  at 

15,000; 
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15,000;  that  of  the  British  and  Portugueze  was  862  killed^  5SSf 
wounded^  701  missing;  but  few  of  the  Spaniards  were  engaged 
and  that  only  on  one  day ;  their  loss  was  stated  in  the  govcnunot 
gazettes  at  'iOl*.   General  Sarrazin  supposes  tliat  the  slaughter oi 
both  sides  was  equal,  amounting  to  about  8000  men  each;  h  : 
does  not  know,  or  perhaps  cannot  believe,  the  fidelity  with  vhiA 
the  returns  are  made  public  in  the  British  service,  and  he  negbctr 
to  ask  himseU^  if  the  loss  was  equal,  why  his  countrymen  (£aali 
have  abandoned  the  field.     Tlie  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  werej^ 
inarkable  for  the  extent  upon  which  the  operations  were  carried 
on,  the  nature  and  celebrity  of  the  ground,  and  the  importance 
the  object  at  stake,     lord  Wellington  had  never  more  occaaaf 
for  all  his  skill,  and  that  skill  was  never  more  eminently  displajeit 
his  movements  were  all  well-directed,  well-timed,  anci  wcU-ezeci^ 
ted ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  and  Portugueze  anaie^ 
generals  and  men,  was  never  more  decisively  proved  than  on  tU^ 
occasion,  when  the  French  displayed  their  utmost  talents  and  m 
erted  their  utmost  courage.  * 

The  stores  and  besieging  train,  which  had  been  embarked, fOft 
now  relanded ;  more  artillery  arrived  from  England;  the  Amft 
St.  Sebastian's  was  renewed  with  more  powerful  means,  an£  i 
the  last  day  of  August,  the  breach  was  stormed,  *  Never/ 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  *  was  any  thing  so  fallacious  as  its  esU 
appearances.*  Notwithstanding  its  great  extent,  there  was  bat 
point  where  it  was  possible  to  enter,  and  there  only  by  single  i 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  horn-work.  At  the  back  of  die  whoh  ^ 
breach  was  a  perpendicular  fall  iVom  fifteen  to  twenty-five  (set  ff 
depth,  under  which  were  the  ruins  of  the  houses  which  joined  tlil< 
breach,  and  the  only  means  of  descending  were  by  the  end  mlkj  ^ 
of  these  houses  where  they  were  in  partlelt  standing.  Tlieenenj. 
occupied  a  line  of  retrenchment  along  the  nearest  parallel  wA 
which  swept  the  summit  of  the  breach ;  during  the  suspension  flCj 
the  siege  they  had  had  ample  leisure  to  provide  for  defence;  gw^-; 
numbers  were  covered  by  intrenchments  and  traverses,  in  ll*i' 
Lorn-work,  on  the  ramparts  of  the  curtain,  and  in  the  townoppo*; 
site  to  the  breacli.  The  storming  parties  for  two  hoars  wnlj^^ 
dcavoured  to  gain  the  summit ;  tresh  troops  were  sent  on  »ucc»; 
sively  as  fast  as  they  could  be  filed  out  of  the  trenches,  butnoti 
man  outlived  the  attempt  to  gain  the  ridge :  the  obstacles  appetfw 
insuperable  and  the  attack  desperate,  when  General  Graham  WIH; 
tured  upon  a  measure  which  had  never  before  beenpracti8ed>4»; 
which  shews  at  once  the  emergency  of  the  case  and  the  skill  of  W 
artillerists;  he  ordered  the  guns  to  be  turned  against  the  curtiBi 
from  the  superior  heiglit  of  the  curtain  this  was  just  practicsbbj 

a  heavy  fire  was  directed  against  it,  passing  only  a  few  to  «*• 
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leads  of  the  troops  on  the  breach,  and  kept  up,  says  Sir  Tho- 
,  with  a  precision  beyond  all  example.    This  occasioned  a  se- 

loss  to  the  enemy,  and  is  believed  to  have  set  fire  to  a  quan-  - 
of  combustible?  within   the  breach,   after  the  cx}:Ic>sion  of 
•h  the  French  boirnn  to  waver.     The  breach  wa-:  then  won^ 

the  victorious  a'^sai'iuits  forced  their  wny  into  the  town. 
assaut  dc  ^7.  Schastien  coitta  frois  miUc-  hommrs!*  says  GeivTal 
•azm,  ^  pdici'qnH  tut  dovue  on,  peu^  mieiix  dire,  fnejait  a 
arque  Cctte  opcr(itton\  bteti  dingce,  we  devait  pas  faire  rr- 
ffr  pins  de  mille  hommts  ftms  de  cofuhat^  Tlic  statement  of 
loss  is  t'XsiiX^eratel  by  onc-tliird.  General  Sarrazin  may  seem 
leak  with  niorc^  tiMtli  when  h-^  savs  that  the  account  of  thi«as- 
t  may  sutlice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bravery  of  the  Enfrlish  sol- 
9  and  tlu"  ip.expcrirncc  of  their  eiipncers.    But  the  deficiency 

not  in  the  engineers ;  it  was  in  our  military  estabhshment* 
Richard  Fletcher,  who  fell  in  this  assault,  \m\^  left  a  proof  of 
abilities  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered  in  the  lines  of 
res  Vedras.  The  castle  soon  surrendered  after  the  fall  of  the 
1. 

bme  partizans  of  France,  who  wished  to  exasperate  the  Spa^ 
(Is  against  their  allies,  published  in  one  of  the  Cadiz  papers^ 
?r  the  form  of  a  letter  from  St.  Sebastian's,  an  account  of  the 
sses  committed  when  t!mt  place  was  taken  by  storm,  accusing 
English  of  having  plundered  the  churches,  set  fire  to  the  town^ 
committed  atrocities  of  every  kind,  and  of  having  thus  lost  the 
jrable  time  for  pursuing  their  success  and  winning  the  castle, 
charge  has  been  repeated  by  a  French  officer,  VJ.  Carel,  in  a 
:h  ot  the  Peninsular  war,  published  dunn<(  the  second  reiga 
jonaparte-  He  suys,  *  On  a  reproclie  aux  I'rancais  d avoir  Jait 
t  Ftuinsule  un  tfiealre  dhoiturs  et  de  divastattom,*  (Ob- 
.',  reaiier,  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  his  whole  volume 
•ein  lie  hints  at  those  horrors  and  that  devastation !)  *  Rieu 
'jro  he  des   crimes  que  its  aUies  commirent   le  S  \  aout.     Ni 

ui  le  seie  ne  Jure/it  respect  is.     On  assassina  indistinctement 

et  enneniis  Les  soldats  se  gtrgirent  de  sang.  Lc  pillage 
;  qua t re  jours,  sous  Its  yeux  des  ojficiers,  qui  ne  r^'iiiuircnt 
it  sf  honfeui  exch.  En/in,  pour  niettre  It  coiiblt  a  toutes  ces 
cites,  it  ne  rest  a  de  cttte  ville  opulent  e  que  dix-sept  maisom; 

f'urent  conservtes  comnie  par  miracle;  le  reste  Jut  la  proie 
iammes/  To  enumerate  the  misrepresentations  in  M.  Carel'ii 
c  would  require  a  boo-k  of  the  same  bulk,  for  the  whole  volume 
le  tissue  of  continued  falsehood.  The  charge  being  publicly 
e  at  the  time  was  rigorously  inquired  into.  It  anpeared  that 
allied  troops,  flushed  with  success,  pursued  the  enemy  in  hopes 
inning  the  castle,  and  that  some  of  the  officers  were  reproved 

foe 


euscrt  the  allies  ot  it,  because  they  themselves  are  tamiJ 
such  practices.  When  Nelson  attacked  the  flotilla  at  Bnul 
soon  as  any  of  their  own  boots  ceased  firing,  the  French  i 
them  from  the  shore,  not  carins[  how  many  of  their  countiy 
comrades  they  murdered,  so  they  mif^ht  kill  some  of  theai 
At  the  battle  of  IVafblgar  four  French  vessels  under  Rear 
I)un:anoir  made  their  escape;  they  hnd  borne  no  part  ii 
tion,  l)ut  when  they  were  seeking  safety  in  flight,  they  pou 
broadsides  into  the  Spanish  ships  which  had  struck  ;  andt 
seen  to  back  their  topsails  for  the  purpose  of  firing  with  mc 
sion.  They  who  committed  crimes  like  these  may  have  been 
dcborving  of  reward  under  Buonaparte,  but  these  actions, 
as  these,  display  the  national  character.  Thus  it  is  that  th 
have  acted  to  their  allies  and  to  their  own  countrymen.  \ 
Britibb  and  their  allies  took  St.  Sebastian's  by  storm,  after 
severely  in  the  enterprize,  exasperated  as  men  are  in  such  si 
and  provoked  stiil  farther  by  seeing  that  the  town  was  sc 
they  came  upon  six  hundred  of  the  enemy  who^  finding 
sible  to  esca[ie,  surrendered  at  discretion  :  our  troops  h£ 
nity  enough  to  grant  them  their  lives ;  there,  as  at  Bac 
Ciudad  Uodrigo,  they  did  not  enforce  the  right  which  th 
war  allowed  them,—  laws  which,  in  this  instance  where  t 
most  severe,  are  in  reality  most  merciftil;  and  which 
therefb/e  wish  to  see  more  frequently  exercised.  Is  it  m 
encouragement  to  a  profligate  expenditure  of  human  lifci 
blooily  traitors  who  compose  the  garrisons  of  Huningen,  ( 
Yincenncs,  should  be  permitted  to  capitulate  upon  terms?- 
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1  that  of  the  French  at  Porto,  Tarragona,  &a  is,  that  the  crimes 
ich  the  former  committed  were  check(*d  as  soon  as  they  could 
by  the  generals,  and  acknowledged  as  things  which  they  harl  not 
*ii  able  to  prevent,  but  vhich  they  had  punished  and  8(>Terely 
idemned  :  those  of  the  French,  of  Marshals  Soiilt,  Snchet, 
i»enji,  &c  were  systematic  and  predetermined ;  they  were 
Ksted  of  in  bulletins  and  < official  reports — the  men  were  neither 
K;ked,  nor  reproved  by  their  generals,  and  the  generals  were 
rarded  by  their  emperor. 

On  the  day  that  St.  Sebastian's  was  taken,  the  enemy  crost  the 
Jassoa,  and  made  their  last  effort  in  Spain  for  its  relief.  They 
Etcked  the  Spanish  troops  along  the  whole  front  of  their' position 
tfc  a  very  large  force  j  their  repeated  attempts  were  as  repeatedly 
feuised,  and  the  Spaniards  had  the  honour  of  defeating  them 
khout  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  British  or  Portugueze* 
M  military  character  of  the  Spaniards  had  suffered  during  the 
^olution^  though  the  national  character  assuredly  never — in  the 
Mt  splendid  periods  of  their  history — stood  so  high  ;  but,  in  spife 
all  the  obstacles  which  a  succession  of  incompetent  and  susr)i- 
feus  governments  interposed,  an  effectual  reform  had  at  length 
en  accomplished.  The  splendid  services  of  The  Lord  (as  the 
laniards  called  him,  by  an  appellation  ( El  Lord)  which  looks 
aost  as  oddly  in  Castilian  as  it  sounds  in  English)  were  now  uni* 
jrsally  acknowledged,  and,  after  years  of  patience  and  fruitless 
rsuodion  on  his  part,  the  Spaniards  had  consented  to  let  their 
DopA  acquire,  under  his  auspices,  the  same  discipline  which  had 
ised  the  Portii^^ueze  armies  to  such  deserved  celebrity.  The  de- 
7  of  this  measure  had  occasioned  a  cruel  prolongation  of  the 
iseries  of  Spain^  and  to  England  a  heavy  expense  of  blood  and 
easure ;  it  was  now  accomplished :  and  Buonaparte,  had  he  been 
the  pienitude  of  his  power,  might  have  trembled  tor  the  result, 
[ewas  coilt'Cting  his  utmost  force  for  the  struggle  in  Germany 
this  time,  and  men  could  no  longer  be  allotted  by  the  hundred 
oiisand  for  the  consumption  of  Spain  !  A  levy  of  ^0,000^  how- 
cr,  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Marshal  Soull's  army;  this,  M. 
^naud  (who  has  modestly  added  to  his  name  that  of  the  place  of 
(  birth,  St.  Jean  d'Angcly)  said,  would  suffice  to  stop  the  sue- 
des upon  which  the  enemy  was  congratulating  himself  too  soon, 
Tesutne  ihc  altitude  which  was  becoming  France,  and  to  prepare 
*  mouietit  when  England  should  no  longer  dispose  of  the  trea* 
'es  of  Mexico  for  the  devastation  of  both  Spains  !  The  special 
Amission,  which  made  their  report  upon  this  occasion  by  M. 
Urnunvilie,  s})oko  in  the  same  strain,  and  their  language  becomes 
ubly  curious  when  compared  with  the  events  which  immediately 
lowed.     '  England,'  said  the  orator,*  ^  who  intrigues  mucii,  and 
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hazards  little,  has  not  dnr^rl  to  compromise  her  knd  fbrcesby  P 
sendinnr  thorn  toconihat  in  the  uorth  of  Germanw  and  um'tinj;' 
lo  the  Russian  and  Pnif'sian  :i]ialanxe<* ;  she  feared  the 
which  she  could  not  but  foresee,  and  which  would  be  i 
for  Iicr.'     Kven  a  ]*Venchman  wiji  hnrdiv  read  this  withoat 
feeling  nnalotnrous  tobhame,  and  some  tin^hng  in  the  chccks|  wl 
he  remrnibers  the  battle  of  VVuterl(X>.     'In  this  thorny 
turo,'  he  pursues,  ^nnd  that  it  mi^ht  have  the  appearanoeof 
somethii\£:  for  the  powers  whom  it  had  set  to  play,  the  cabinet! 
London  had  pr«  ferred  niinprijf)^  the  English  troops  with  the 
nish  and  Portuuuczc  6//Ws  being  sure  of  withdrawing  them 
out  inconvenience  and  according  to  its  interest.    Hence  that 
den  au<;uicntation  of  force  wiiicli  had  detrrmined  our  anniei 
retrograde  movement;  and  these /ya  "£/!$,  encouraged  by  some 
meral  successes,  have  carried  their  audacity  so  far  as  to  invert 
places  of  St.  Sebastian's  and  Pampiuna.'     Buonaparte's  mini 
never  thought  proper  to  inform  the  senate  tlmt  these  bands  1 
soon  carried  their  audacity  a  httle  farther,  and  took  them 
*  Tlie  proposed  levy,*  it  was  addid,  '  would  enable  the 
the  peninsula  to  resume  their  ancient  attitude.' 

The  special  commission  was  mistaken:  it  was  England 
resumed  iter  ancient  attitude,  who  resumed  and  reasserted  her 
litnry  superiority  upon  tiiat  ground  where  her  PiantageneUhd 
oftcn  disjilayed  it;  Ijcr  victorious  armies  were  preparing  at 
lime  to  })lant  their  banners  in  France,  leading  the  way  toue 
ral  invasion  of  what  had  been  boastfully  stylcti  the  sacred  ten 
On  the  7th  October,  181J,  Marquis  VV ei I ington  crossed  the 
dassoa.    Gcncrr.j  Graham  efiectcd  the  passage  on  tlie  left  with 
first  and  fittJ}  divisions,  and  a  Portuguczc  brigade;  they. car 
the  enemy's  entrenchments  about  and  above  Andaye  at  the 
of  the  bayonet;  andCrcr.eral  Cxraham,  having  thus  established  wil 
in  the  French  border  the  troops  wliom  hu  had  so  oiten  l^d  tOT 
resigned  the  command  to  Sir  Jc»hn  Hi>pe,  who  had  arrived 
preceding  day.    The  Spanish  troops  under  General  Freyre 
at  the  same  time  above  the  Britisli  ano  Portuguize,  attacked 
carried  the  entrenchments  on  the  Montague  Verte  and  thebe^ 
of  Mandaie,  and  thus  turned  the  cncuiy's  left    Their  right  was 
tacked  with  equal  success  l)y  General  Skerrctfs  brigade  under 
lone)  Coiborf)e  ;  Baron  AJten,  with  the  light  (iivision,  and  the' 
nish  General  Longa  with  his  troops,  carried  the  entrenchmepti 
the  Puerto  de  Vera,  and  the  Canij)  Marshal  Don  Pedro 
with  the  Andalusian  army  of  reserve^  attacked,  at  the  same 
the  enemy's  posts  on  Mount  La  Ilhune^  inmiediateiy  on  the 
oi  the  light  division.    Mount  La  lihune  is  a  remarkable  spot,  ^ 
possession  of  which  had  been  obstinately  contested  m  the  «n^' 
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^,  because  its  summit  served  as  a  watch-tower^  from  which 
vrhole  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Bayonne  might  be 
^Tved.  The  mountain  itself  is  within  the  French  territory ;  biit 
e  is  a  hermitaire  (or^  more  properly  speakings  a  chapel)  on  its 
mit,  which  used  to  be  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
ffes  of  Vera  in  Spain,  and  of  Sarre,  Ascain^  and  Orogne  in 
Dce, — people  of  different  nations,  different  languages,  and  hoa- 
Feelings,  being  there  drawn  together  by  the  bond  of  their  com- 
L  faith.  This  hermitage  the  French  now  occupied  as  a  military 

;  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  it  was 
id  impossible  to  ascend  the  rock  on  which  it  stands ;  and  the 
ny  remained  that  night  in  possession  of  this  post,  and  of  a 
Lon  the  same  ran:::e  of  the  mouutains  with  the  right  of  the  Spa- 
k  troops.  On  the  following  morning,  when  the  fog  had  cleared 
and  Lord  Wellington  could  reconnoitre  the  mountain^  he  per* 
ed  that  it  was  least  difficult  of  access  on  its  right,  and  that  the 
ck  might  advantageously  be  connected  with  an  attempt  on  the 
my's  works  in  front  of  the  camp  of  Sarre.  He  made  his  ar- 
gements  accordingly  :  Don  Pedro  Giron  won  the  rock  on  the 
it»  followed  up  his  success,  and  carried  an  entrenchment  upon  a 
which  protected  the  right  of  the  camp ;  the  enemy  then  evacu- 
1  all  their  works  in  order  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  camp ; 
se  posts  were  instantly  occupied,  and  Giron  established  a  bat- 
on on  the  rock  of  the  Hermitage.  Night  prevented  further 
{rations — opportunely  for  the  enemy,  who  retired  under  cover 
the  darkness  both  from  the  Hermitage  and  the  camp,  and  the 
ed  armies  pitched  their  tents  in  France.  *  Accablispar  le  nont' 
!,'  says  M.  Care),  *  ks  Frm^ah  recu/erent  Us  lachcrent  pied,  et  ik 
tnt  ia  douleur  dt  voir  sur  Lur  tenitoirc  un  ennemi  que  jmqu' alon 
fmaient  miprhi,^  If  they  had  not  learnt  on  the  way  from  Lis- 
D  to  the  Bidassoa  that  the  Portugucze  and  English  wcio  not  to 
despised,  they  had  profited  little  by  a  long  course  of  instruc* 
J.  But  they  were  not  so  ignorant  as  this  officer  represents  them ; 
-ord  Wellington,  proceeding  upon  the  old  plan  of  scholastic  dis- 
ine,  had  beaten  the  knowledge  into  ihem  long  before  this  time. 
^  British  loss  in  these  two  days  was  379  killed^  wounded,  and 
iing ;  that  of  the  Portugueze  233  5  that  of  the  Spaniards  750. 
Carel  states  the  whole  at  4000 — this  is  for  him  a  modest  ex- 
^ration. 
*lie  country  which  the  contending  armies  occupied  had  been 

disputed  in  179'3  and  1794?,  during  the  heat  of  the  French  Re- 
ition :  men  whose  names  have  since  become  conspicuous  served 
k  in  both  armies  ;  Mendizabcl  and  ilomana  among  the  Spa- 
ids;  among  the  French,  Latour  d'Auvergne,  Moncoy,  one  of 

very  few  French  marshals  who  have  preserved  a  tolerable 

character. 
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character,  and  Labordc,  who  will  be  remembered  ibr  hii 
in  Portucfal  and  for  having  l)een  the  first  French  genen 
\^'ctlini^ton  defeated.  In  that  war,  the  Spaniards  foughta 
disadvatitnges  of  a  wretched  administration,  an  ill-diacipli 
wnr^  provided  army,  and  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  some 
own  countrymen  :  yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  thq 
longer  nnd  sturdier  renistance  in  the  Pyrenees  than  the  Fn 
played  when  it  was  now  their  turn  to  defend  the  passes  i 
tect  their  own  country  from  invasion.  But  honourable  i 
for  the  armies  of  England,  Portugal  and  Spain,  thus  to  li 
ven  the  enemy  from  Cadis  and  Lisbon  to  the  Pyrenees, 
pursue  him  into  his  own  territories,  the  spirit  in  which  tl 
siun  Wiis  undertaken  was  not  less  honourable  to  the  allied 
thaii  the  6ucce>>B  of  their  arms. 

'  Private  property/  faid  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  in  his  Gs 
ders,  *  must  be  respected.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  pa 
desirous  that  ihe  inhabit  mts  should  be  well  treated.  Officeri 
diers  must  recollect  that  their  nations  are  at  war  with  France  f 
cause  the  ruler  oC  the  French  nation  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
and  is  desirous  of  forcing  tliem  to  submit  to  his  yoke;  and  t 
not  forget  that  most  of  the  evjis  suficred  by  the  enemy  in  his  | 
invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugnl  have  been  occasioned  b¥  the  ii 
ties  of  h:s  solnitrs,  and  their  cruelties,  authorized  andencou 
their  chiets,  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitaq 
country.  To  avengi;  this  conduct  upon  the  peaceable  iuhal 
France  would  be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  nations  to  i 
Conmiander  of  the  Forces  now  addres.*^es  himself.' 

Upon  entering  France,  the  allies  found  themselves^  for 
time,  in  their  cneiii/s  country,  and  that  enemy  one  whom 
every  imaginable  nason  to  abhor.  They  disregarded  the 
humanti  orders  by  which  Lord  Wellington  bud  endeav 
prepare  them  ior  this  events  and  some  of  the  oificen  W( 
culpable  than  the  troops,  for  they  made  no  exertions  to  pn 
outrages  which  they  saw.  Lord  Wellington,  as  soon  a 
informed  of  this  misconduct,  republishea  his  former  on 
couipanying  them  with  a  severe  reprimand.  '  The  Cofl 
of  the  Forces,'  said  he,  ^  has  already  determined  that  sou^ 
so  grossly  negligent  of  their  dutv  shall  be  sent  to  £nglB 
their  names  may  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  the. Pi 
gent,  and  that  1  lis  Koyal  Highness  may  give  such  direc 
^pecting  them  as  he  may  think  proper,  as  the  Command 
Forces  is  determined  not  to  command  officers  who  will  i 
his  orders.'  It  was  now  seen  how  much  the  mond  jconc 
character  of  an  army  depends  upon  the  general  ^  this  ad 
timed  severity  was  so  etiectual  that  never,  perhapsp  lioie  j 
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the  great  GnstavnSy  was  such  discipline  observed  in  amenemy^ 
taitry ;  even  the  Spaniards  and  Portngneze^  whom  it  might  have 
Ml  tboaght  almost  impossible  to  restrain  from  indulging  a  spirit 
'-  fevenge  which  had  been  so  wantonly  and  cruelly  provoxed^ 
i^yed  the  injunctions  of  him  who  had  led  them  to  victory;  and 
ftHeaned  themselves  with  such  good  order  and  humanity,  thatthe 
«<*h,  says  Mr.  Brou^hion,  often  said  their  own  armies  were  the 
fes  whom  they  chiefly  dreaded.  M.  Caret  admits  this*  He  says 
f^  English  conducted  ihevnseWeuavee  la plmgrande  douceur,  and 
Id  for  all  the  requisitions  which  they  made,  while  the  French 
Bte  obliged  to  levy  contributions,  and  take  away  the  cattle  anc) 
e  grain  of  the  inhabitants  by  force ;  the  conduct  of  his  own 
Itoitrymen  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  account  for,  that  of 
^  English  he  explains  by  saying  that  they  behaved  well  to  the 
habitants  because  they  were  afraid  of  them.  This  is  more  than 
feally  candid  in  M.  Card;  for  once  he  deiils  fairly  towards  tbe 
aglish,  and  ascribes  their  good  order  tothecoily  motive  which 
*md  make  a  French  army  demean  itself  with  common  humanity-'r- 
^  only  one  therefore  which  he  was  capable  of  conceiving. 
-Plsmpluna  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  Ok:tober.  The  Spa- 
|h  general,  Don  Carlos  D'Bspagna,  set  an  example  of  proper 
frit  upon  this  occasion  ;  he  rerused  to  grant  any  terms  to  the  ga^ 
Kn  till  it  was  ascertained  thatnone  of  tne  inhabitants  hadpe^rish- 
klnring  the  blockade^either  from  ill-treatment  or  want.  The  rer 
ivery  of  this  importantfortress  set  the  right  wingof  the  allied  army 
:  liberty  for  further  operations;  and  the  Marquis  of  W^lingtoa 
?epared  to  attack  the  position  which  the  enemy  had  for  tbrefe 
mmths  been  fortifying  with  the  greatest  care.  Their  right  rented 

KD  the  sea  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  on  the  leflt  of  this 
elle ;  their  centre  on  La  Petite  La  Rhone  in  Sarre,  and  on  the 
Sights  behind  that  village ;  their  left  was  oo  the  right  of  the 
m,  on  a  strong  height  behind  the  village  of  Anhooej  and  On 
ie  mountain  of  Mondarin,  which  protected  tiie  approach  to  it. 
ke  position  was  strong  by  nature^  and  the  whole  ot  it  had  been 
M  fortified,  the  right  in  particular  being  of  snob  strength  ittaJL 
^  Wellington  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  attack  it  in  front 
>e  intended  attack  was  delayed  two  days  by  heavy  rains  which 
Kdered  the  roads  impracticable.  The  object  was  to  force  the 
Kmy's  centre,  and  establish  our  army  in  the  rear  of  their  right ; 
-  attack,  therefore,  was  made  in  columns  of  divisions,  each  led 
the  general  officer  who  commanded  it,  and  each  forming  its 
H  reserve.  The  movement  of  the  right  was  directed  by  Sir 
'^land  Hill,  the  right  of  the  centre  by  Marshal  Beresford,  the 
^alry  by  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  the  left  by  Sir  John  Hope. 
Q  attack  began  at  day-light:  Sarre  and  the'  positioDS  on  La 
^ou  xiii.  NO.  XXVI.  Q  o  Petite 
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nn^ded  tltein  during  tlip  day,  bhc)  on  tltraecondnisfotQ 
again  fell  bHck,  nnd  took  slicltcr  iii  tin  <>iitmH*hed  c&ngi 
Ba^onne.  I''it'ty-une  pieces  of  ciiniion,  sik  tumbriU  of,| 
tion,  tind  1400  prisoners  were  taken  by  llie  conquerors.  J 
tiih  loss  waif  SU2.  the  PorlugucKe  AH'i;  itiat  olUieSn 
not»tated.  Tlie  Portugaeze  wcrcthankcd  by  Mafsbnlfl 
not  only  lor  tlicirconduct  in  tin- battle,  but  (or  their  regula 
ment  in  quarters  «nd  Inwards  the  inliAbitnnlv  '  The  Pi^ 
aolcliers,'  «aid  he, '  have  nut  only  proved  tlieir  saperiorityi 
French  in  the  field  and  in  military  ((usIiRatlionK,  Lm  || 
evinced  to  the  French  nation  how  much  they  excel  tbl 
troops  in  point  of  morals,  humanity,  and  ^ood  behaviof 
Tliv  dcnuminnltone  of  the  army  of  Por(uga),  of  the  tf 
of  the  centre,  having  now  become  absord,  «s  M.  Carel  hb 
■erves  with  renmrtiablc  candour.  Marshal  SoQllrr-fonti^ 
into  »ix  divisioni,  under  Generals  Foy,  L>'Arniag;n4iC(' 
D'Arrican,  Levnl,  and  Villaite  :  Count  D'Erlon  eumoHII 
right  wing,  Baron  Clan&el  the  left,  uad  Count  Reilte  Un 
General  Giizan  was  chefde  fital  major- giueral.  The  tOi 
occupie'l  a  position  in  Imntof  Bayonoe,  ivhicli  tlieyliadbl 
riously  fortifyiii"  einee  their  defeat  at  Vittoria.  Bayonnff 
place  uiemorable  in  militiiry  lii^tory  fur  tlie  invenlion  ofil 
aet,  a  weapon  which  in  British  hitnds  tins  proved  more  4n 
than  any  other  to  the  nation  by  which  it  wns  invented.  Qj 
of  the  French  revolution,  Bayonne  would  not  haye  befH 
againsta  single  division  of  aneneniy'sarruy;  the  warof  lU 
tion  made  it  immedlatelya  pUceui  gieat  imf>ofiaUGe«Mi 
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'  of  Catalonia,  uuder  General  Paris^  which  was  at  St  Jeaii 

de  Port.  This  was  an  excellent  position  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
IV  remained  in  force  in  it,  it  was  impossible  to  attack  them, 

iVelliqtiton  would  have  passed  the  Nieve  immediately  after 
ajisagc  of  the  Nivelle  if  the  weather  had  permitted;  butheavy 

falling  in  the  beginning  of  December  had  swollen  all  the  ri- 
ll i^nd  made  the  roads  impassable,  the  soil  being  deep  and 
As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  rol^ls  would 
«  aiaterials  for  forming  bridges  were  collected  and  prepara- 

made;  and  on  the  gth  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with  the  right  of 
vmy  crost  about  Cam  bo.  Marshal  Beresford  supporting  hia^ 
Lssin^  a  division  across  at  Ustarilz.  Both  operations  succeed- 
Mid  iiie  enemy^  being  immediately  driven  from  the  right 
^  retired  toward  Bayonne :  they  assembled  a  considerable 
^on  a  range  of  heights  running  parallel  with  the  Adour ;  bqt 

I  heights  with  the  adjoining  village  of  Ville  Franche  were 
ed  also,  and  with  these  advantages  the  day  closed.  On. the 
wing  morning  Soult  made  a  bold  attempt  upon  the  left  of 
British  force  under  Sir  John  Hope,  leaving  no  more  than 
;  necessary  to  occupy  the  works  opposite  to  Sir  Rowland*. 
4ibility,  coolness,  and  judgment  of  Sir  John  Hope  on  this  oc- 
m  were  such,  that  Lord  >Vellington  says  he  could  not  suf- 
ptly  applaud  them;  cind  the  attempt,  though  well  planned  and 
lutely  made,  was  completely  defeated  by  a  comparatively 

II  part  of  the  Biitlsh  ibrce.  Some  feebler  attempts  in  the 
e. quarter  with  the  same  ill  success  were  made  on  the  llth 
l^tb.  Marshal  Soult,  having  thus  failed  with  his  whole  force 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  left  of  the  alliesi  past  through 
onne  in  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  made  a 
t  desperate  attack  upon  the  right  under  Sir  Rowland,  This 
an  able  movement :  but  Soult  was  opposed  by  an  adversary 
^foresaw  every  movement  with  the  eye  of  a  master,  and  was 
y  where  prepared  as  well  for  defence  as  for  attack.  Lord 
Uington  had  dispatched  reii^forcements  to  the  right  in  ex- 
tation  of  this  attack,  but  before  they  could  arrive  Sir  Row- 
I  had  repulsed  and  defeated  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  The 
lements  which  Marshijil  Soult  made  on  the  sqbsequent  days 
e  in  like  manner  foreseen  and  baffled  ;  and  being  thus  frus- 
ed  in  every  attempt  to  dislodge  the  allies,  the  main  body  of 
french  retreated  from  Bayonne  and  marched  up  the  right 
k  of  the  Adour  towards  Da.v. 

it  the  close  of  one  of  these  actions  the  Frankfort  and  two  batta-^ 
I  of  the  Nassau  regiment  passed  over  to  the  allies.  M.  Carcl 
wje  ue  me  permettrai  aucune  observation  sur  leur  coadiute ; — he 
however,  permitted  himself  to  say,  ^  qu'on  assurait  daw  tar" 
*  that  Marshal  Soult  some  days  before  had  sent  for  the  com* 

0  G  2  manding 


it  ab  fttmnf.lhtitb^  hUsselTliu  tiot  ^f^HnS  loi 

terms  whnt  he  wi>tii( n  to  luake  believed,  but  quBliliM'il 
a&uraU.  'I'hi;  fHrt  i*,  that  the  enemy  took  every  pi 
to  i;uiireiil  Troiii  thciif  officin  the  state  of  ttfltiirs  i 
Anil  when  the  officer  who  led  the  troops  over  hadj 
that  the  eountrj  to  nhirh  his  nllegiance  was  due  ba^ 
the  yoke  of  Froniv,  he  iin[i«rtefl  llie  nelcotneintellifl 
one  till  the  up|K)itiinily  lurived  ;  then  drawing  his  swc 
iire>  ed  ttie  men,  totd  lliem  that  itinr  coiiiilry  wasftM 
po«ed  to  them  to  uo  over  to  the  Eujcilish  army,  that  ll 
be  Iransporied  lo  Germaoy  and  join  in  the  glorioiiK  " 

The  mitis.h  army  now  commuiided  the  oavigation 
Nieve  and  the  A<tour;  and  I>iril  Wellington,  lakinj 
deration  the  necessity  of  (ixiiiH  the  basis  upon  whi 
inerce  of  the  ports  of  tVt  iioh  Navarre  to  the  south  o^ 
should  bf  regulated,  declaied  iliat  those  porta  were] 
naiKiDs  not  at  war  with  any  ol  the  allied  powers;  a  dl 
ceut.  ai^ra/orem  being  paid  upon  all  arUcles  except 
salt,  and  stiireis  for  the  use  of  the  army.  An  order  of  (D 
also  published  in  England,  granting  penniitsion  for  ' 
sels  to  trade  to  these,  and  such  other  French  porU 
under  the  protection,  or  in  the  military  orcujpation  bj 
ty's  arms.     To  this  then  were  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
come  at  last  I  The  tyrant,  who  had  endeavoured 
ports  of  all  Europe  against  British  ships,  my',  had 
one  time  accomplished  his  barbarous  and  barbarizi 
saw  England  at  this  time  regulating  the  commercej 
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.ch  as  possible  from  the  Freach  people,  Buonaparte  penistii^ 
iihe  last  in  that  system  of  falsehood  by  which  ne  bad  so  long 
ti^ved  and  flattered  them  to  their  ruin.  I(  copld  not  i^d^ea 
^sgaised  that  Lord  Wellington  was  winteiring  in  France; 
^gh  by  what  train  of  events  he  shoul^  have  arrived  th^re  the 
bach  were  left  to  guess.  But  it  was  as^ited  that  he  had  been 
fiftCed  in  the  actions  before  Bayonne,  with  the  loss  of  idfliOO 
a ;  4hat  he  now  thought  of  nothing  more  than  entrenching 
t^elf  in  his  own  lines^-l-tbat  the  position  which  Greneral  Clau- 
kad  taken  alarmed  him, — his  situation  became  more  and  n^ore 
^b\, — the  misunderstanding  between  the  Spanish  and  £ng- 
L  troops  increased  every  day, — the  British  commiander  began 
perceive  that  that  part  of  the  French  army  which  remained  in 
r  camp  at  Bayonne  would  cut  off  his  retreat^ *in  fine^  that 
^'was  consternation  in  the  British  army^  and  that  while  tb^y 
re  in  want  of  provisions,  their  convoys  were  wrecked  upon  tj^is 
ut  of  the  Landes^  and  supplied  the  Firencti  detachment  with 
^  aqd  clothings  and  packages  of  prest  hay  which  were  sent  to 
k'djine,  and  there  served  out  to  the  troops*  While  the  Modii- 
[^  in  its  official  articKs^  boasted  thus  or  a  chance  shipwreck^ 
^.iattempted  to  delude  the  people  in  its  usual  strain  of  fal^ 
IK>  that  part  of  the  French  nation  who  remembered  and  re- 
nyted  the  state  of  t)ie  country  under  the  Bourbons,  beheld  the 
cress  of  the  British  arms  with  satisfaction^  because  it  odered 
lOpe  of  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  governmeQt^  and  tnat 
16  of  security  and  peace  which  could  he  atiajned  under  qo 
,ier'  auspices.  The  hopes  of  tiie  eiiiied  family  liad  also'  rccoyer- 

i\  and  before  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  went  to  the  British  camp, 
'igent  oi  Louis  XVI II.  arrived  at  Bourdeaux.  Part  of  hii 
•Ibiiiissibn  was  to  see  M.  de  la  Koche-Jaqueiein,  and  tell  him 
lyt  the  king  depencied  upon  him  for  La  Vendue. 
^enameofRociie-Jaquele  in  isone  which  France  willremember 
b  pride  in  better  days:  few  families  have  displayed  more  devo- 
id or  made  greater  sacrifices  in  an  honourable  cause,  [n  the  first 
dean  war  the  Marquis  dcla  Roche-Jaquelein  had  distinguished 
self  by  a  generous  enthusiasm  and  heroic  devotion.  One  of 
i  proclamations  to  his  soldiers  concluded  with  these  impressiye 
Irda — Si  j'avance,  suivez-moi— si  je  recule,  tuez-mbi— %|  ^e 
HiiB^  vehgez-moi — twenty  years  afterwards^  his  brother,  theb^ir 
jbis  name^  hisvirtues,  his  glory^  and  his  fate,  put  himself  at  the 
JLd  of  the  Vendeans^  repeating,  with  a  noble  and  affecting  sim- 
oity,  the  very  wordsofhisillustriousbrother — Sij'avance^snivez- 
l%— si  je  recule,  tuez-moi — si  je  meurs,  vengez-moi^  We  trust 
il  our  readers  will  feel  as  we  do,  that  nothing,  however  new  or 
liing^  that  eloquence  could  have  uttered,  wonld  haye  equalled  tbe 
^almost  are  inclined  to  call  it)  sublimity  of  this  simple  repeti- 
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tion,  whichj  besides  being  calculated  to  excite  all  the  { 
^vhich  a  leader  would  wish  to  inspire^  was  moreover  a  e 
claim  on  their  confidence^  and  the  most  touching  panegvn 
illustrious  brother,  and  the  heroic  royalists  who  had  diedwi 
M.  de  la  Roche-Jaquelein  immediately  went  througli 
and  Touraine,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  rousing  a^ 
spirit  which  the  National  Convention  had  found  it  sodifl 
suppress.  A  plan  was  formed  for  delivering  Ferdinand  V 
the  person  who  was  to  have  headed  the  enterprize  diet 
time  when  it  should  have  taken  place.  Roche-Jaqueic 
sis^ns  were  suspected — and  he  was  warned  by  an  express  f 
Lvnch  that  orders  were  given  for  arresting  him,  and  bring 
dead  or  alive,  before  M .  Savary,  the  w  or  thy  minister  of  poli( 


declare  for  the  king  as  soon  as  a  British  force  should  a 

it  He  would  fain  also  have  persuaded  the  Briiisb  genera 

a  few  hundred  men^  who  should  land  him  on  the  coast 

tou,  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  troops^  while  he  por 

way  alone^  and  called  up  the  faithful  people  who  had 

themselves  so  brave  ly  and  suffered  so  severely  in  the  mi 

tic  and  ferocious  time  of  the  Revolution.    Lord  Wellinj 

tened  with  great  interest  to  these  representations;  buth( 

ed  whether  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Bourl 

what  M.  de  la  Roche-Jaquelein  believed  it  to  be;  and 

not  fee!  himself  authorised  to  detach  troops  upon  an  exj 

such  as  was  proposed^  especially  when  he  was  on  the  eve 

operation?, — for  he  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  passthi 

About  the  middle  of  Februar}^  the  right  of  his  army  ac 

cut  off  the  enemy's  communication  with  St.  Jean  Pied  • 

and  drove  them  successively  across  the  Bidouze  river,  tl 

dc  Mouleon,  and  the  Gave  d'Oleroh.  These  movements 

Marshal  Soult  to  v.  eaken  his  force  in  Bayonne,  and  witb< 

troops  from  the  right  of  the  Adour,  above  the  town.  W 

part  of  the  army  was  thus  employed.  Sir  John  Hope  pre; 

cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  a  service  in  which  Admi 

rose,  with  a  naval  force,  was  anxiously  waiting  to  cc^op* 

corps  of  600  men,  under  General  Stopford,  crossed  on  t 

ing  of  the  23d  upon  rafts  made  of  Pontoons :  they  were  i 

by  the  enemy,  who  hoped  to  overpower  them  before  tb 

be  reinforced,  but  by  the  assistance  of  a  rocket-brig 

French  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss.    In  the 

breeze  sprung  up,  and  enabled  the  vessels  to  reach  the  r 

the  Adour;  and  the  boats,  which  had  been  collected  ti 
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dge  across  the  Nieve^  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  through 
5  surf.  The  first  which  was  selected  as  the  safest  for  sach  aa 
^mpt^  and  had  the  principal  pilot  on  boards  was  overset;  the 
vciDa  succeeded  in  reaching  the  beach,  and  the  rest  returned 
.^ait  the  chance  of  the  next  tide, '  it  being  scarcely  possible/ 
r%  the  Admiral, '  that  one  in  fifty  could  then  have  eflfected  the 
ttsage.'  A  pilot  was  landed  to  the  south-west  of  the  river,  who 
fifat  walk  from  thence  to  the  Adour,  and  make  signals  from 
bain  the  bar  to  guide  the  vessels  through  the  safest  parts;  with* 
t,  there  appeared  nothing  but  one  long  and  heavy  line  of  surf; 
ebar^  at  all  times  a  difficult  one,  being  at  this  season  especial- 
dangerous.  But  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  British  seamen  will 
crcome  all  obstacles  which  are  qot  absolutely  insuperable  ;  and 
Ih  the  next  tide  the  boats  and  vessels,  vieing  with  each  other^ 
Bned  this  tremendous  surf,  and  ran  up  the  river  in  triumph, 
^officers  displaying  on  this  occasion  a  gallantry  and  skill. which 
is  seldom  been  equalled^  With  these  boats,  a  bridge  of  about 
U  yards  was  thrown  across  the  river ;  and  the  troops^  thus  ha- 

%  accomplished  their  arduous  undertaking,  invested  Bayonne. 
e  right  of  the  army  meantime  was  ent^aged  in  more  exten- 
fe operations.  Marshal  Beresford,  on  the 23d, attacked  the  ene- 
i  in  their  fortified  posts  on  the  left  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and 
mpelled  them  to  retire  within  their  tStedepont  at  Pevreborade. 
I  the  24th,  the  allied  troops  crossed  the  Gave  d'Oleron»  and 
s  enemy  retiring  in  the  night  across  the  Gave  de  Pau,  destroy- 
the  bridges,  and  collected  their  force  near  Orthes.  Tlie  po- 
ion  was  very  strong;  the  right  was  upon  the  heights  on  the 
id  to  Dax,  and  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Boes,  the  left  upon . 
t  heights  above  Orthes,  and  defending  the  passage  of  the  river* 
ftrshal  Beresford  attacked  the  right,  and  carried  the  village ; 
t  the  ground  was  so  narrow  that  the  troops,  after  repeated 
empts,  could  not  deploy  to  attack  the  heights;  and. Lord 
ellington,  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  the  enemy 
their  right  without  extending  his  line  too  far,  (an  error  of 
lich  he  had  taught  the  French  on  a  former  occasion  sosevere- 
io  repent,)  changed  his  plan ;  and  bringing  up  two  other  di- 
lions,  attacked  this  wing  on  the  left^  dislodged  it  from  the 
ights,  and  secured  the  victory.  Sir  Rowland,  who  had  forced  the 
ssage  of  the  Gave,  seeing  the  state  of  the  action  at  this)  time^ 
jved  upon  the  enemy  in  a  direction  which  threatened  them 
th  such  fatal  consequences,  that  the  good  order  in  which  they 
d  begun  to  retire  was  exchanged  for  a  precipitate  flight;  the 
valry  chaijged  at  the  favourable  moment;  the  fugitives  threw 
ray  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  escape,  and  when  darkn^ss  put  - 
L  end  to  the  pursuit,  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  their 
ad.    In  this  action  Lord  Wellington  \vas  struck  by  a  spent 
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expnvQre  of  » )tr«t  of  the  Tslue  of  which  (w  coM  not  cflM 
icnoMdt,  «aci  llwl  brilliant  gallantry  nhich,  on  the  praiMl 
lions,  flwhn  lerrur  into  tlie  eyes  of  tbe  caemy,  and  kli 
bis  oirn  army  an  entliu^iatin  which  ttothiog  can  withrial 
Heavy  rains  again  impeded  tlic  progress  uf  the  irfd 
traopa.  As  soon  as  Itie  riwn  htui  t'ailen,  nnd  tiie  bridim 
Ibc  t>nt'iuy  hiid  dt^slroytd  eouIJ  h"-  repaired,  l>itd  W«4]iarf 
a  delacliiiient  to  occupy  Pau,  tlic  ca^tital  of  Beam)  a  vM 
many  accounts  ineinoraMe,  Aod  for  tbia  smoog  othenylt 
not  only  the  must  beatitiFul  part  of  France,  bat,  before  dl 
ful  RevoiulioQ  cnl  up  Ibe  liappineu  of  a  whole  ceneratifl) 
root,  it  wiu  one  of  the  roott  fnvoured  parle  of  the  woiMf 
vision  of  property  usd  tlie  imluKtryof  the  people  comblid 
•II  happy  circuEDstancefl  of  soil,  surface,  aiid  cltniiUe,  H 
the  iuhabilaols  happy.  Travellers  are  uill  shewn  atM 
chamber  in  wliich  Henri  IV.  wait  born,  and  the  lortmil 
whid)  he  was  ntirs«d  as  a  cradle.  Here  n-e  bad  a  h«|d 
blished,  where  Les  Saun  tie  Chariti  attended  upon  omj 
wounded  soldiers.  Oneuf  tiii;  fir«l  measures  of  the  re4i| 
government,  uRei  what  Lhey  thent8elve»  called  the  gM 
vaslstion,  was  to  recal  theae  nunt,  whoM  want  had  baM 
\y  felt  in  all  the  hospitals.  '  Ona  fait,'  said  M.  Fortalif^ 
ejpirieuce,  t/tie  det  mercenairei  fam  motif  itit^mtr  ^ui  ptdt 
tac/>£r  cutatamtntnt  it  IcurdeouiT,  tic  tauratrut  Ttmflaar  dA 
auimeet  par  ttsprii  dt  la  refigion,  c'ea-d-ilire,  par  nu  prkU 
utfieriear  aux  xHtimem  de  la  ualure,  tt  t/ui  pousant  ami  M| 


B  are  beholden ;  perhaps  also  it  may  lead  to  eome 

feneral  Fane  took  possession  of  Pau,  Marshal  Ber 
led  upon  Bourdeaux,  M.  de  ia  Rochc'Jaqaefeinpre- 
1  to  prepare  the  royalist  party.  The  progress  of  the 
spa  was  no  longer  impeded  by  deep  roads  afid  name* 
OS,  which,  owing  to  the  devastation  of  the  woods  on 

Pyrenees,  become  impassable  and  inundate  the  eoUn> 
'requently  than  in  former  times.  From  Bayonne  to 
'  extends  a  sandy  track  weh  known  by  the  name  of 
r,  which,  totally  uncultivated  as  it  is,  yields  a  better 
an  any  other  land  in  the  country,  the  pine  trees,  with 
Dounds,  being  regularly  tapped  lor  resin.*  Over  these 
Iritish  turces  advanced  wittiout  opposition ;  they  were 
)  deliverers,  the  magistrates  put  on  the  white  cockade, 
KVIII.  was  proclaimed  in  Bourdeaux.  The  hopes  and 
K  better  part  of  the  French  people  were  now  4o  longer 
if  any  event  could  put  an  end  to  the  accumnlated  evils 
■fa  France  was  suffering,  it  was  the  restoration  of  the 
,and  to  that  desirable  event  all  things  were  tending, 
ranee  of  that  family,  whose  expulsion  the  French  na- 
uich  reason  to  regret,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
vident  that  Great  Britain  favoured  their  cause,  called 
iclamation  from  Marshal  Soult,  which  clearly  shewed 
lo  be  expected  from  him,  and  from  those  officers  who, 
lad  served  the  tyrant  in  all  hisbloody  purposes,  without 
d  without  remorse.   '  Soldiers,'  said  he,  'there  will  be 

for  us  till  this  hostile  army  shall  be  annihilated;  or 

have  evacuated  the  territory  of  the  empire.  It  does 
t  the  dangers  whichsurrouadnor  the  perils  which  await 
le  will  teach  this  army,  as  well  as  the  general  whoconir 
that  it  is  not  with  impunity  that  our  territory  is  inva- 

■t  is  not  with  impunity  that  the  French  honour  is  in- 
e  British  general  has  had  the  audacity  to  incite  you  and 
zymen  to  revolt  and  serlitioD.  He  has  dared  to  insult  the 
onour :  he  has  had  the  baseness  to  excite  (he  French 
heir  oaths  and  to  be  guilty  of  perjury.  Yet  a  few  days, 
irho  have  been  capable  of  believing  in  the  sincerity  antl 
{  the  English  will  learn  to  their  cost  that  the  £iigliah 
ther  object  in  this  war  than  to  destroy  France  bv  itself; 
the  French  to  servitude,  like  the  Porlugueze,  the  Sici- 
ell  the  other  people  who  groan  under  their  yoke.  Let 
ded  Frenchmen  look  to  the  past!  thi  y  wiil  seR  the  Eng- 

Icty  fbr  ilic  LocouragCDipni  ul  \iii«iicl  Ciiumirice,  ufferedaoiDt:  >rftri 
mi  for  ditcDTerii^  a  made  of  forming  lbi>  >ii1ulBnce  luto  canitlet.  It 
liBodcing  ihal  snch  candlei  are  ia  cowman  use  at  Bajannf. 

lish 
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io  two  lines  under  a  b'-uvy  tire  ol  unnkeLry  «od  utdl|nL 
,.  nt'inl  ■iiiii  »ll  ni>  "i^lV  ai  thi^ir  head  :  buU)  lim-i  WcniQlE 
lodgfd  imdfi  suinc  baabs  iininediuLcly  uuder  tbe  eiuiii]ri4bS 
bcficliineitUi  t)ul  tviieu  ttjey  alleniptttct  to  oiotc  round  llu^l 
ittiik  ul'  the  l-'r<Dcli  they  were  re|iulsedi  and  the  French  I'qIW  I 
itifC  tbeir  succese,  turned  ihv  right  of  the  aHwilotila  by  botbuilq  | 
ol  ihi-  liiiih  r»«d  leadin^t  tVoiii  Tti»uiuuxe  to  Cruix  <l  OnuJe,in4  I 
OHiipelled  tlie  whole  curj^s  lu  n-tire  wilJ]  Cf^naiderablc  lou.  Tbt 
S|>aniiili  KenemI  and  hia  viiiff  diHiiriguiihed  tiii.iiii«eWesKre&llT«  , 
Uiu  tKxv«)>iiiii,  and  thfii  tiuupi  rallii'd  as  soud  as  tiie  (igh^on^. 
tjnn,  which  wan  immediatplv  on  ih^pr  right,  moved  up.  Gcnfo) 
Mendizdbal,  who  waa  pres'  nt  i»  a  rolunleer,  wms  wuuudt^,ifl^ 
k<  |it  (III'  field,  iind  one  ijpuiiisli  lecimciit  kept  i:s  po«itioD  nil^ 
Uf  tnciiiyV  entri-tichmrnts  till  it  wh*  fjtd*-\tA  tu  retire.  Mei^ 
lim^ 'M'irxiiNl  IVrtrtfurd  tiacl  been  n>or?«ucrt-iwlu]  on  hiaeidfi  1^ 
flttM'l>e(l  Mid  viirrW  the  heitihu  Qn  titc  enemy ';i  right,  and  tbi 
Ttdo^hl  which  <;overed  that  fUnk,  mid  he  lodged  liis  troop»9 
tlie  wute  heifihl  with  ibe  enemy.  1  liey  wcie  ulill  ic  possf-sdia 
of  lour  ledoubis,  of  tlie  entreoebmeou,  and  ul  some  lortiboi 
ibouse«;  and  before  Muri>liHl  Bvreitord  could  utuck  tJiese  he  us 
obliged  to  wait  till  hisariiilen  coulit  be  brought  up,  wbtcb,ii»r 
iiiK  to  Uie  badoe^  oi  Lhe  ruads  he  had  left  in  Mont  Hlwic  % 
tbr  Uuie  lhi>  Wild  etTeeied  (he  Sp<Mii»rds  had  (e-forutcit,  and  1^ 
attack  wa*  then  renewed  on  buth  points  with  ilie  nio^t  OeWnak' 
ueti  valour.  Tbe  Marshal  cooiinued  i\u  movement  nloojj  t^ 
ndf{e,  and  corried  witii  Cieueral  Pack'»  brigade  the  tu  o  pnnci^ 
redoubts  and  fortified  bouses  in  the  enemy's  centre;  a  dctnenk 
eflurl  waa  made  to  recovt-r  ihein,  but  in  *ain.  M^uiluil  H«rnfaiil 
puisged  hi*  advantage;  and  the  Spaniartls  moving  in  hke  iutt* 
»er  upon  the  front,  ttie  Frtneb  were  driven  from  the  two  redgo^ 
and  entrenehnientBon  the  left,  and  the  allien  remained  in  piwefr 
»un  ol  tlie  whole  range  of  heights.  Sir  liuwlaud  incantiutehad 
driven  rhr  enemy  from  their  exterior  works  in  (he  suburb  oa  ibt 
lelt  of  the  Garonne  within  the  ancient  wall;  sad  Ui«  ntiay  «M 
now  established  on  three  sides  of  I'houiouse.  i 

Thoulouse  is  a  name  which  biiogi  with  it  a  pninful  rdlecttqt 
to  an  Engligbaian's  mind,  when  he  remeiobers  the  biaioryorft 
Cathnlie  crusade  under  an  Ltijghgh  leader;  hencefurtli  die  a«nA' 
will  be  connected  with  Loid  Wellington's  wnrs,  and  briu£;uiliiit 
A  proper  feeling  of  oational  exultation.  I'he  battle  u-ua  lougbiw' 
BiUter  Sunday;— lone  wiU  that  Easter  be  remembered  by  ll(t 
I'houlousans !  the  wounded  I'rencb  were  brought  froii)  Uie  6w 
of  battle  as  they  fell,  to  tlie  gales  of  the  town,  and  tliitnce  at^ 
veytd  by  the  iubabitante  to  the  hospitals.  They  are  said  byllif 
Frmcb,  tlietnselvee  to  have  been  innumerable.  Marshal  SodI 
talked  of  defeudiog  Uie  towa  and  buiying  hiinseli*  nad  bit  anqf 
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Sijer  its  rnins^  and  the  people  had  all  the  horrofs  of  Zaragoisa 
^d  Tarragona  before  their  eyes,  and  dreaded  those  reprisals 
hliieh  might  so  naturally  be  expected  from  the  Portuguese  and 
mniards.  The  city  and  the  afmy  were  in  reality  at  that  tim^ 
ihe  conqueror's  mercy ;  but  Lord  Wellington,  though  he  had 
)i  been  apprized  of  the  deposition  of  Buonaparte,  knew  that 
lal  event  was  at  hand,  and  that  no  circuinstances  cotilri  long 
blayit.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  afoid  all  further  effusion  of  blood, 
te  ftuffered  Soult  and  his  troopB  to 'file  off  dnrih^  the  night  of 
$e  11th  under  the  cannon  of  the-British  army  without  firine  a 
Wot ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  allies  entered  the  city 
Bli  deliverers.  The  perfect  order  which  they  observed,  so  utterly 
lliilike  the  rapacious  conduct  of  the  French  armies,  excited  the 

J  most  admiration  in  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  eutogium  of 
atitude,  compared  Wellington  to  Turenne.  Lord  Wellington 
wronged  by  the  comparison :  Turenne^s  memory  is  stained  by 
Ihe  ravage  of  the  Palatinate;  but  the  character  of  the  British 
tfbmmander  is  without  any  such  spot*  The  battle  of  Thoulouse 
Sccasioned  the  allies  a  k>ss  of  460O  men  .-*  the  victory  was  deci- 
^▼e,  and  such  a  victory  was  of  wholesome  effect,  much  as  tiie 
iHrcumstances  are  to  be  regretted  which  occasioned  the  expense 
lAif  a  needless  battle.  The  French  had  systematically  been  kept  in 
llpiorance  of  the  repeated  defeatswhichtheirarmieshiid  sustained: 
iBhd  this  policy  had  been  surprizingly  successful,  the  Vain  and 
unreflecting  character  of  the  people  seconding,  in  this  respect,  the 
irtifices  of  the  government.  Here  the  supenority  of  the  British 
troops  was  exhibited  in  a  fair  theatre  and  upon  an  ample  scale ; 
{hie  whole  people  of  Thoulouse  were  spectators  and  witnesses; 
diey  saw  their  veteran  troops,  under  leaders  of  great  experience, 
tibdoubtcd  skill,  and  high  reputation,  attacked  in  a  position  which 
fliey  had  fortified  with  extraordinary  care ;  they  saw  them  heaten 
there  and  driven  from  thence,  and  they  l)eheld  them  file  off  under 
flie  guns  of  the  British  army,  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  general. 

«  M.  Carel  affirms  that  the  French  lost  only  S500  men  in  this  battle,  and  the  allict 
from  1 8  to  20,000.  He  sayi,  *  ilfaut  avoir  une  bien  gnmde  dote  d  in^mdence  ptmr  omr 
^arin  qu*2i,  la  bataiBe  dM  Touloiue  let  Angfait  Jwreni  vainaueurtf  tandit  qu*une  paptdaUtm 
mnArepeni  rendre  tSnuignage  a  h  wS  itS  ei  attetter  ftfUt  perdifeni  <fo  linr  hut  i  wmgf 
«nB!f  kofmmei^  et  let  Francois  deu*  mlk  cmq  ccnlt.'  And  he  has  the  modesty  to  antct, 
Uiat  the  English  lost,  by  their  own  occokiU,  more  than  ISfiOO  men  in  this  battle !  Ae 
iff.  Carel  is  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  therefore  of  necessity  an  honour* 
4ble  man,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  his  honour  and  hb  Teracity  in  thii 
JBMmce,  if  we  had  not  fortunately  discovered  a  solutioo  of  the  difficulty  in  the  state 
of  hu  eye-sight.  He  tells  us  that  m  the  space  of  four  feet  of  ground,  he  actually,  at 
mis  battle  of  Thoulouse,  counted  forty-Uiree  dead  bodies.  *  La  terre  est  cotnerte  d§ 
Mdoeren  Dam  vn  petit  etpace  de  qwUre  piedty  f  gn  ai  eompU  yuamiwh  it  ah*  These  are 
hk  words,  and  from  them  it  is  apparent  that  M.  Card's  eves  are  ao  formed  as  to  pro* 
dnce  the  effect  of  a  multiplying  ^ass,  otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  have  counted 
ftnty-three  human  bodies  lying  within  the  space  of  four  feet  French*  His  sum  to- 
tal, no  doubt,  is  made  upon  a  calcidation  of  the  area  of  the'lidd  off  battUi  «Ml  an 
jUlowance  of  ten  bodies  and  three  quarters  to  every  square  foot^ 
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On  the  evening  of  tbe  12th  the  dispatches  from  Paris  arrived;^ 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  announced  to  Marshal  SodV. 
and  that  general  only  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  be 
could  ascertain  the  real  state  of  public  affairs :  Lord  Wellingtoa.j 
then  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  him ;  but  on  the  i7Ami 
Marshal  Soult  informed  him  that  he  formally  acknowledged  tk:.] 
provisional  government  of  France.  And  here  Lord  WeHinitioi.. 
finished  that  career  which  be  had  begun  at  Roliza,  and  whic^ 
when  all  circumstances  are  considered^  may  truly  be  said  tok.„ 
unparalleled  in  military  history.  He  entered  upon  that  casot'; 
at  a  time  when  the  military  reputation  and  the  military  powtrof 
France  were  at  their  greatest  height;  when  a  belief  that  it  m, 
impossible  to  resist  the  commanding  genius  and  inexhaottibie* 
resources  of  Buonaparte  had  been  inculcated  in  this  country  with  j 
pestilent  activity^  and  had  deeply  tainted  the  public  mind.  Dulf.'| 
and  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly,  this  poison  was  aduiinisterei 
with  the  most  mischievous  perseverance  in  newspapers^  magi!* 
zines,  and  reviews.  Never  was  there  an  opinion  more  iiyurioai^i 
more  fatal  to  the  honour,  interest,  safety,  independence,  and  a*. 
istence  of  the  country;  yet  was  it  propagated  by  writers  whs* 
were  then  held  in  the  highest  estimalion,  and  they  enforced  iV 
with  a  zeal  which  arrayed  their  passions,  and  seemed  to  anay  ^ 
wishes,  as  well  as  their  intellect,  on  the  eiiemy*s  side ;  and  with  a 
confidence  which  boldly  affirmed  that  nothing  but  folly  or  mad-, 
ness  could  presume  to  doubt  their  predictions.  Suicidal  as  tbe be 
lief  was  it  became  the  creed  of  a  party  in  the  staLe  The  first  sho- 
cesses  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  availed  little  towards  checkinuthe . 
evil ;  for  they  were  counteracted  by  the  bad  effects  of  the  CmveiH 
tion  of  Cintra :  an  event,  however,  which,  though  it  certajnlybid 
(chif  fly » we  believe,  from  the  ungenerous  artifices  of  part})abaqe> 
fulinfluenceon  the  public  mind,  is  yet  remarkttble  as  giving  aprfri 
sage  of  the  extraordinary  military  foresight  of  Wellington.  'He  j 
concurredinthatcoiivenlion/he said  'because tlie  French hadbeeii 
allowed  to  reach  Torres  Vedras ;  a  position  from  which  he  thon)(hi  1 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  disiodge  them.'  This  opinio^  • 
was,  at  the  lime,  treated  as  a  mere  excuse  to  cover  mispoiidact;  i 
and  no  one  can  forget  the  opprobrium  which  it  drew  dowDonSi( , 
Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  tacticians  of  Brooke's  and  the  Stra&l  • 
Never,  however,  was  a  triumph  more  complete,  than  when,  three ; 
years  afterwards,  Lord  Wellingtonjn  thatvery  position, bajBedlh* ; 
superiorforcesof  Mastena,and  gave  touil  Europea  practical  proK^ 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  military  judgment.  This  convention,  nofi 
ever,  came  fearfully  in  aid  of  the  despondcnts;  and  theretreatofSt , 
John  Moore,  which  soon  followed,  and  more  especially  the  advi(^ 
which  was  given  him  to  capitulate  at  Coruila,  proved  that  tbei9i« 
had  reached  even  the  main  timbers  of  our  strengtbi  The  jpC^ 
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g,  or  at  ]east  a  feeling  so  general  as  to  be  in  the  highest  de* 
iangerous,  was  in  the  worst  state  when  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
[ided  a  second  time  in  Portugal  and  took  the  coofimand— * 
ftppil;  for  himself,  his  country^  and  the  worlds  his  heart  was 
,  and  his  understanding  neither  dazzled  by  the  successes  of 
-ench^  nor  duped  by  the  shallow  or  factious  sophists  who  r&- 
ited  them  as  invincible.  Happily  too  he  was  no  longer  sub- 
u  the  direction  of  inferior  minds,  and  his  heart  and  under- 
ng  had  now  their  full  scope.     From  that  hour  every  opera- 
ftf^he  British  army  tended  to  give  the  troops  and  the  nation 
confid'  nee  in  their  general^  and  to  impress  upon  the  ene« 
proper  sens«*  of  the  British  character.     Wherever  he  met 
rench  he  defeated  ihem ;  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to 
1  for  want  of  numbers,  or  of  food^  or  of  co-operation  in  the 
ards,  it  WMS  in  such  oi  der^  and  so  leisurely  as  neither  to  raise 
opes  of  the  enemy,  nor  abate  those  of  his  army^  or  of  his  al- 
Afttr  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  the  series  of  provoking 
mdnct  by  which  the  effect  of  that  memorable  victory  was 
lated,  he  Histinctly  perceived  the  course  which  the  enemy 
d  pursue,  and,  anticipating  all  their  temporary  advantages, 
::h  yet  he  omitted  no  occasion  of  opposing  and  impeding^) 
LW  and  determint'd  how  and  where  tiie  vital  struggle  must 
lade.    The  foresight  of  a  general  was  never  more  admirably 
ayed,  nor  more  nobly  justified  ;  and  if  there  be  one  place  in 
3eninsuia  more  appropriate  than  another  for  a  monument  to 
leader  whose  trophies  are  found  througliout  the  whole,  it  is 
le  imes  of  I  orres  Vedras  that  a  moiflument  to  Lord  Welling- 
iiiould  he  ere  cted.    When  he  took  his  stand  there,  Lisbon  was 
Ihi  only  stake  of  that  awful  contest :  the  fate  of  Europe  was 
ispenst  ;  and  they  who,  like  Homer,  could  see  the  balance  in 
land  of  Jupiter,  might  then  have  perceived  that  the  fortunes 
ranee  were  found  wanting  in  the  scale.  There  the  spell  which 
i<i  the  nations  was  broken  ;  the  plans  of  the  tyrant  werebaf- 
;  his  utmost  exertions  when  he  had  no  other  foe  and  no  other 
ct  were  defied ;  his  armies  were  beaten;  and  Europe,  taking 
t  when  she  heheld  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,  began  to  make 
>vemrnt  for  her  own  :  that  spirit  by  which  alone  her deliver- 
couhi  be  effected  was  excited^  and  the  good  cause  conti* 
''  to  advance  and  prosper  till  Paris  was  taken  ;  and  the  tyrant, 
re  ^hom  the  world  had  trembled,  was  glad  toca|||tulate  for 
;noniinious  retreat,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  French 
>le  in  disguise.    If  any  thing  seemed  wanting  to  the  triumph 
Vellington  and  England,  it  was  that  the  British  flag  which 
led  the  way  into  France  should  have  entered  Paris  also  :r-o 
complete  as  the  triumph  was,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
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feel  •omelhrng  like  regret  ihat  il  bad  not  tho/lieen  co^ 
ted.  WIio  cwild  (hea  have  apprehended  that  thit  cqi 
tioD  WAS  uttly  lor  a  nhort  lime  deferred  ? 

It>e«rined  not  anrpasonable  to  sunpose  that  the  Duk^ 
linglon  would,  ioi  llic  remaiodcr  of  hi*  life,  enjoy  in  | 
houaonaitd  revardt  wlitcli  iie  hnd  »»  well  dcBerrcd>iinH^ 
been  H>  pTopcrljr  bealowed.  l^nvin;;  Uie  arinjr  wlucb  t 
oAra  conducted  to  siclory,  he  joined  tlie  nlhed  sof  eretj 
court  of  Louia  XVUI.  and  there  for  llie  ficit  titn«  met 
Btueher,  the  moRl  glorious  of  hisfellow- labourers  in  the  da 
ofEuropt';  little  did  they  foresee  in  what  muonertheacqu 
vrhich  tm.-y  (iii^n  liegun  was  lo  he  cemented,  cod  hotr  the 
in  irwpaioble  union  would  descend  to  the  latest  puitrii^ 
Pnri*  llif  Diike  repaired  to  Madrid,  where  Ferdiimndd 
ftll  tlie  hoiiourti  whirh  the  Cortes  had  conferred  upon  1 
cteatecl  him  Ca|)taiaGenerul  of  Spain.  Returning  toEuj 
Tras  received  with  every  mark  of  lore  and  gratitude  ani 
vhich  the  Prince,  the  le^iBlature,  and  the  people  could 
He  hnd  ntveryettakeiihis^eatio  the  Bousoof  Loids^an 
biifiisl  introduction  was  placed  in  the  highest  mnk  of  ibe, 
bitvtiriuUiipatrntsof  Viscount,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke  [« 
on  the  Mime  day.  Here  he  received  thethonksandcoagn 
of  the  houiie  on  his  rrturn  from  hia  comtnand  on  the  cootij 
for  the  great,  si^nul,  and  eminent  services  which  he  had  i 
edlv  rendered  therein  to  his  Majcsiy  and  to  the  pnbl 
House  otCtimiiions  apooinled  adeputation  tocongratula 
hia  return,  and  the  dulec  attended  the  house  in  perxui  I 
bia  thanks.  This  was  a.  meuioruble  scene ;  all  the  men 
covered,  rose,  and  enthusiastically  cheered  him  asheent^ 
(ponker.in  an  admirable  address,  touched  upon  those  pai 
mihtary  chnracter  for  which  Wellington  is  more  pcculia 
prnisett— the  implicit  faith  which  he  communicates  to  bii 
— the  confidence  wliich  lie  had  ever  felt  in  himself  and  I 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  united  armii^  of  such 
and  discordant  materials  under  his  command.  '  Itisoot,' 
fpeakcr, '  the  grandeur  of  military  succcsawhich  has  all 
our  admiration  or  commanded  our  applause ;  it  bai  beeq, 
nerouH  and  li>fty  spirit  which  inspired  yoor  troops  with  nn 
cunlidence,  anil  Uugtil  them  to  know  that  the  day  of  h 
always  a  d*y  of  vivtory :  that  moral  coorsge  and  enduring 
which  in  perilous  times,  wheti^':loom  and  doubt  had  bescli 
miQ<ls,  sIikkI  nevertheless  unshaken  :  and  that  ascendants 
racter  whicli,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and  rival, 
euibled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mif 
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'€>•*  The  duke  on  his  part  '  expressed  his  admiration  of  \ht 
Bat  efforts  made  bv  the  bouse  and  by  the  country  in  timeiof  mi* 
knpled  pressure  and  difficulty^  for  supporting  on  a  great  scate 
ie  operations  by  which  the  contest  had  been  broueht  toto  hap^ 
a  conclusion/  The  occasion  indeed  had  called  ror  all  the  ef^ 
Sis  of  the  country^  but  the  efforts  were  adequate  to  the  occasioa, 
fl  success  could  not  be  doubtful  when  those  mighty  meant  were 
Ihisted  to  hands  which  knew  how  to  direct  them  so  well. 
In  the  summer  of  1814  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed 
Miassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
talce.  The  national  vanity  of  the  French  might  be  flattered^  or 
^t  be  wounded  by  this  appointment^  but  there  is  another  point 
rtew  in  which  its  prudence  appears  more  questionable.  Would 
partizans  of  Buonaparte  have  been  deterred  by  any  princi- 
I  of  public  faith^  or  any  feelings  of  honour^  from  seizing  tht 
ttsh  commander,  if  he  had  been  within  reach  when  their  planft 
^  matured  i  Let  the  English  travellers  who  were  entrapped  ilk 
nee  OB  a  former  occasion,  and  condemned  to  hopeless  impri- 
ment  as  lon^  as  buonaparte  held  his  power — answer  the  quetk 
I  !  And  could  the  conspirators  have  rendered  to  their  master 
■niy  other  means  a  service  so  congenial,  so  gratifying,  and  so 
Cfeientous  i  He  who  began  his  operations  against  Spain  by  ini«- 
itnciri^  troops  under  the  mask  of  friendship  into  its  most  inh> 
tent  fortresses,  how  gladly  would  he  have  commenced  the  war 
Miich  he  knew  that  he  must  inevitably  be  engaged  with  Eng* 
d,  by  depriving  her  of  her  great  commander!  Fortunately  (for 
LVly  thing  may  be  said  to  have  happened  by  mere  fortune  this 
y)  the  opportunity  was  not  afforded;  Wellmgton  having  gone 
the  Congress  at  Vienna  when  the  pe^ce  of  Europe  was  bny» 
M,  and  Louis  XV  Hi.  driven  from  that  throne  which  it  had  beett 
M>y  fbr  him  as  an  individual  never  to  have  recovered,  if  the 
l^est  of  all  rewards  and  the  sublimest  of  all  feelings  were  not 
%ni  in  the  sacrifice  of  individual  inclination  uid  temporal  hap» 
less  to  private,  and  still  more  to  public  duty. 
An  Englishman  may  well  be  proud  of  his  countiy  when  he  com** 
168  the  history  of  our  civil  wars  with  those  of  France.  If  the 
trors  of  the  Jacquerie  be  compared  with  the  outrages  c^ommit* 
I  in  the  like  insurrections  under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade^-** 
d  wars  of  the  League  with  those  of  the  white  and  red  roaet^ 
d  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Puritans  with  the.  French 
irolution,  the  difference  in  humanity  between  the  Iwo  nations 
U  appear  as  strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  the  treatment  which,  in 
lat  may  be  called  the  same  age,  the  maniacs  Damiens  and  Hat* 
id  experienced  for  actions  precisely  similar.  But  the  restoration 
the  Bourbons  was  marked  by  none  of  that  vindictive  and  erpel 
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spirit  which  disgraced  the  return  ot  the  Stuarts ;  and  thisDal  11 
not  be  imputed  wholly  to  policy  or  weakness;  Louis  XVIILkv  L 
a  good  heart, — the  Stuarts  were  the  most  un^elins^  of  men.  lb  y 
restoration  of  the  old  family  to  the  throne  of  France  wasaneTcit 
which  the  experience  of  our  own  history  taught  us  to  apeet; 
when  it  had  taken  place  th(=  ditfert- nee  of  thr  circumstancnvh 
cler  which  it  had  occurred  w  as  distinctly  seen.  Our  commonwedlk  |j 
had  not  demoralized  the  people;  hut  their  revolution completrf 
that  gc  neral  dissolution  of  principles  which  had  heen  begopliy  j 
a  vicious  courts  and  a  literature  licentious  and  obsi*ene  aboveftit 
of  all  other  countries.  Here  then  existed  a  fearful  differeaee! 
A  profligate  government  could  exist  safely  in  the  midst  of  idm> 
lal  and  religious  people;  not  so  a  moral  and  religious goi?ii- 
ment  in  a  depraved  nation^  where  a  military  spirit  predomioM 
and  where  the  armies  were  thoroughly  flagitious.  The  clmndff 
of  the  army  was  notorious ;  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  coBti- 
iiental  Europe  which  had  not  seen  and  sufiered  under  id  eq|V- 
jnous  wickedness.  Policy  required  and  justified  an  amoeitjflf 
political  oflVnccs;  but  that  amnesty  ought  not,  in  solitenli 
sensc^  to  have  been  extended  to  moral  offences;  thoogh;tk9 
could  not  be  punished,  they  should  have  been  remembered  tip 
abhorrence  and  with  fear.  In  this  point  Charles  II.  andLoBl 
XVI II.  erred  in  opposite  extremes ;  the  former  thought  the  bodf 
of  Blake  unworthy  to  rest  in  the  royal  vault  wherein  itbadlie||i 
deposited — forgetting  that  Blake  had  with  perfect  magoaoiiVV 
upheld  the  honour  iif  his  country  :  Louis,  on  the  cootrarjfi  ^ 
ployed  and  confided  in  men  whom  Buonaparte  had  elevated  lie* 
cause  they  resembled  himself  in  perBdy  and  obduracy; and wk^ 
whatever  their  military  talent  might  be,  had  by  their  rajufl^ 
and  crimes  brought  a  stain  upon  the  name  of  FraqcCi  whickv* 
successes,  howevtrr  brilliant,  could  eflace. 

Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  earnestly  advised  that  the  king dioiB 
neither  grant  nor  promise  the  smallest  power  to  the  m9xiA» 
There  was,  however,  a  broad  line  of  distmction  between  ma  lib 
Oudinot  and  Marmont,  who  were  without  reproach,  and  Bocjltf 
Soult,  Suchet,  Ney,  Massena,  and  Davoust,  whost  namO^ 
infamous  throughout  Europe  for  the  excesses  and  cruelties «M| 
they  had  committed.  A  regard  to  public  decency,  to  thepMP 
feeling,  and  therein  the  general  interests  of  mankind,  to  tbel^ 
nour  of  France,  and  to  its  own  immediate  security,  should hijjl 
led  the  new  government  to  make  this  distinciion.  Louis ih**| 
as  little  ,have  thought  of  entrusting  power  to  thes^  meni  flags'' 
and  branded  as  they  were,  as  of  recalling  Billaud  VarennesliP 
Cayenne,  or  appointing  Barrfere  and  iVIel)e«;  de  la  Touchetol'' 
fices  in  the  state.  There  were  persons  who  supposed  tbatthPiV 
who  had  risen  under  Buoxjap^rte^  and  enriched  thenuielyef.^ 
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lage>  would  be  contented  under  any  goverament  which  should 
ve  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  rank  and  plunder  which  they 
d  obtained ;  and  the  manner  in  which  marshal  after  marshal 
It  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons-^(ror  'whither  fly  the  gnats 
t  to  the  sun  V)  seemed  to  countenance  this  opinion.  But  mere 
\  certain  habits  from  which  reformation  is  nearly  impossible ; 
i  soldiers  who  had  been  moulded  to  Buonaparte's  purposes^ 
1st  be  as  miserable  in  retirement  and  inactivity^  as  the  drunk- 
L  when  deprived  of  the  drams  with  which  he  exhilarates  ex* 
asted  nature^  and  obtains  a  respite  from  those  wretched  seosa- 
ns  which  are  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  habitual 
::ess.  Experience  has  abundantly  shewn^  that  men  who-make 
r  like  robbers  have  ever  been  unable  to  endure  the  listlessness^ 
d  perhaps  the  reflection  of  peace.  Thus  it  was  with  the  White 
npanies  of  the  fourteenth  century;  thus  it  was  with  the  first 
Dquerors  of  America;  and  they  who  had  acquired  political 
sdom^  where  alone  it  is  to  be  learnt^  from  studying  the  history 

past  ages^  and  regarding  the  nature  of  raan^  knew  that  thus 
o  it  must  be  with  the  soldiers  of  Buonaparte.  The  Bourbons 
3Dght  otherwise ;  restored  to  the  throne  of  France^  they  felt 
Frenchmen^ — this  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  natural,  and  as 
should  be ;  but  with  the  levity  of  Frenchmen,  and  perhaps  it 
ly  be  thought,  with  that  moral  insensibility  which  is  but  too 
iractcristic  of  the  nation,  they  began  to  pride  themselves  on 
?  military  reputation  which  France  nad  acquired  under  the  ty- 
Xy  forgetful  how  that  reputation  had  been  stained  by  every 
a^inable  crime,  and  every  possible  disgrace.  /  Honour,'  said  a 
alist  writer, '  had  taken  refuge  in  the  army  when  driven  from 
'  rest  of  France  !'  In  the  days  of  Robespierre  this  was  true ; 

armies,  when  they  refused  to  butcher  their  British  and  Ua- 
^erian  prisoners,  were  deservedly  the  pride  of  France.  In  the 
^8  of  Buonaparte  it  was  false ;  he  changed  their  character;  the 
ic  and  chivalrous  spirit,— -the  honourable  feeling  which  had 
Ml  cherished  by  Kleber,  and  Pichegru,  and  Moreau,  would  have 
interacted  the  views  of  one  who  aimed  at  empire;  he  there- 
e  corrupted  the  soldiers  in  order  to  make  them  fit  instruments 

enslaving  the  nation  ;  he  indulged  them  in  pillage,  be  habi- 
ted them  to  excesses,  he  fleshed  them  in  massacre,  till  he 
de  them  the  scourge  of  Europe  and  the  reproach  of  France, 
'  most  formidable  and  the  most  flagitious  of  the  human  race. 

The  obstacles,'  says  Mr  Eustace,  ^  which  Louis  XVllI.  will 
et  with,  will  arise  not  from  the  army;  for  though  discontented 
i  ferocious,  they  are  broken  and  divided,  commanded  by  ot- 
irs  who  are  loyal,  and  checked  by.  the  national  guards.'  This 
a  a  strange  error !  Divided ! — yes — like  a.pack  of  blopd-hounds 
o  run  loose  in  the  village,  ready  to  assemble  and  hunt  in  com- 
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Language  tik«  this  was  veil  afla|>te(l  Tor  iu  porptay 
vere  not  wxniin^  Tor  keeping  alive  tlie  I'eeliog  which  ft 
Undcd  lo  iiiipresi}  an'l  no  widely  diiliiaed  woo  Ihi:  hiM 
knowledge  of  tiii  intentions,  thai  lh<-v  who  wiahed,  and« 
fail  retain,  jested  aboor  it  iit  public  It  wm  rrec|aeotly  >b 
IB  the  gardens  of  1  be  ItiuilerieH,  in  allusion  lo  the  (tout  wi^ 
the  hing  was  disublf-d— ^A.  ah,  i/  parte  let  gu^tra  d  prm 
guanil  tr  pnntentpt  vimdra  ilura  en  bai.  When  BuonapV 
ed,  litH  tirst  addrefis  to  ibr  army  discovered  both  his  own) 
and  the  disposition  of  the  great  body  to  which  it  was  u 

'  Soldient,  we  were  not  coiKjuercd,  we  were  betrayed  I  lai 
1  have  heard  your  vi^ice:  1  have  arrmd  through  aU  obstaai 
perils-  Tvar  down  ihnse  colo'ir*  which  the  oation  has  proscriblj 
the  tricolour  cockade  ;  yi<u  'lore  it  in  the  days  of  your  gt* 
Soldiers,  cume  and  ran|(e  yoiirseivi's  under  the  standards  of  M 
hi*  existence  is  only  c«inposeil  ol  youra ;  hi*  rights  are  only  ttw 
people  and  yours ;  hit  interest,  his  himour,  hia  glury,  are  dO  d 
your  interest,  your  hnnour,  and  your  glury.  Victory  shall  nun 
charging  itep  ;  die  ea^ie  wuh  the  naiioual  colours  shall  dy  fVqj 
to  steeple,  even  to  the  inweni  of  Nuire  Dame !  Then  you  wj 
to  shew  your  scure  with  houour— iben  you  will  be  able  to  gloQ 
you  l:avc  done!' 

And  he  bade  tbem  remember  that  they  had  entered  tb^ 
Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Miidrid,  and  of  Mukcow  ! — It  reflt 
ibe  eifronlery  of  Buonaparte  to  tipeuk  of  Madrid  and  l| 

One  who  had  observed  the  con<lu<-t  of  the  diifereat  ffijl 
neralBint(>ht,  in  almost  every  instunce,  have  predicted  ll| 
vttoldact  Dpoa  tbia  occseiva.    Fropi  the  b«itoFi.tbedi 
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larole  ia  England^  an  act  for  which  he  wm  rewarded  by  At 
eror  Napoleon.  Miollis^  whom  Massena  affected  to  dispatch' 
i8t  Buonaparte  on  his  landing,  is  the  man  whose  insolence 
>rota]ity  to  the  Pope  have  made  him  infamons^  and  of  whoai' 
Djnred  Queen  of  Etruria  says  that  he  went  frequeady^  not 

to  visit  her  in  the  unworthy  office  of  gaoler,  but  to  insirii- 

his  sardonic  laugh,  and  insolent  discourse,  her  deplorabto 
ition.    Of  IKdrshai  Massena  and  Marshal  Sonlt  enough  hat 

incidentally  said.    The  cruelties  of  these  men^  in  Portugal 

rivalled  by  Marshal  Ney  m  Galicia,  who  laid  waste  that' 
try  with  fire  and  sword,  butchering  all  the  Spaniards  wba  fell 
his  hands,  till  a  Spanish  officer,  t'Otorcmg  the  law  of  reprisch^ 
■'h  had  long  been  threatened,  threw  at  one  time  six  hundred 
tch  prisoners  into  the  river  Minho  Marshal  Sachet,  another 
iiese  worthies,  promised,  in  the  terms  which  be  granted  to 
ncia,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  shonid  be  molested ;— as 

as  he  was  master  of  the  cit^,  he  sent  1500  of  the  monks  pri- 
vs  into  France,  and  executed  those  persons  who  had  distill* 
tied  themselves  most  in  its  defence.  At  Tarragona  this  mon« 
butchered  more  than  6(XX)  unresistine:  persons,  old  and  yonng^ 

^nd  woman,  mother  and  babe.  Wben  the  fugitives  were 
ring  toward  the  beach,  the  French  cavalry  gallopped  amon^ 
a,cattiog  them  down  to  the  right  and  left,  and  trampling  them. 
er  tlieir  horses'  feet :  and  not  contented  with  this,  tbey  kept 
k  heavy  fi.e  upon  the  landing  place,  where  women  and  child- 
stood  crowded  together  getting  into  the  British  boats ;  and 
P  endeavoured  to  sink  the  boats  which  were  employed  in  sa- 
{ these  helpless  and  unoffending  people.  It  was  a  premeditai* 
tttssacre.  Marshal  Suchet  had  threatened  to  set  a  terrible 
aple,  and  iutimidate  Catalonia  and  Spain^r  eter  by  the  de» 
clion  of  a  whole  city.  Catalonia  and  Spam  were  not  intimi- 
^,  and  the  consequences  of  this  massacre,  which  are  to  endortt' 
e«er,  are  those  only  which  must  rest  upon  his  head  when  the 
:hiiii  for  biood  shall  be  exacted  !  The  destruction  of  a  whole 

Was  no  new  exploit  tor  General  Suchet  There  was  a  town 
H  U»'douin,  in  ttie  department  of  Vaucluse,  which  contained 
U  MO  hoiist  s,  and  two  thousand  inhabitants;  they  had  a  good 
^  in  silk,  and  the  place  was  flourishing.  In  die  year  17iH  the 
oflilierty,  which  had  been  planted  withont  thb  town,  was  cut 
^  durini;  the  nigUt ;  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  this  act 
dividual  indiscretion,  the  inhabitants  themselves  informed  the 
^y  Mai(j:net,  who  was  then  upon  a  mission  of  blood  in  the  de* 
*nent;  this  availed  nothing  in  their  favour;  he  issued  a  decree^ 
■cribin  J.  nut  only  the  people  of  Bedouin,  but  of  the  surrounding 
tXiunes,  and  condr tuned  the  town  to  the  flames.  Suchet  waa 
Officer  who^  at  the  bead  of  a  battalion^  accompamed  Maignet's 
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commission  upon  this  infernal  errand.  Sixty  fathers  of  families  p 
after  the  mockery  of  a  trials  were  put  to  death ;  their  relalifa^  u 
who  were  spared^  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  scaflfold  duBf  ■' 
the  execution.  Suchetthen  gave  the  word  to  set  fire  to  the  towii' is 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground^  the  church  was  the  only  building  whidi'  Ibi 
resisted  the  conflagration^  and  that  was  demolished  by  meuiflf  k 
gun-powder.  The  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  were  hnntdii'kii 
their  retreats  by  Suchet's  soldiers^  and  shot  Hite  wild  beaitL*  h, 
Robespierre's  Committee  of  Public  Safety  approved  of  SodielSl'fci; 
conduct  at  Bedouin :  if  the  Snchct  of  Bedouin  be  not  theSoobk-H 
of  Tarragona  and  Valencia,  then  has  France  produced  twoBMi'hft 
ters  of  the  name  instead  of  one.  We  believe  him  to  be  tbevK  wh 
man.  But  whether  alter  or  idem,  it  was  for  committing  the  Ekl' It j 
enormities  upon  a  wider  scale  in  Spain^  that  Marshal  Sich% kit 
Duke  of  Albufeira^  was  rewarded  by  Buonaparte,  with  hii  Mv^'pe 
shal's  staff  and  his  dukedom.  When  the  tyrant  was  piepuiDgti^il! 
disturb  the  peace  of  France^  and  involve  Europe  affaininill^klii 
horrors  of  unbridled  military  licentiousness,  he  caJculated  filk  fflu 
perfect  confidence  upon  this  man's  co-operation,  ,.''*  r^ 

Marshal  Davoust,  m  Buonaparte's  peerage  Duke  of  Aneatt  hs 
and  Prince  of  £ckmuhl,  is  another  of  those  generals  who  entefli'PR 
zealously  into  the  rebellion.  Were  there  nothing  moreknowBCM 
this  man  than  that  he  is  one  of  the  red^hands  of  Jaflh^thiiMpb 
alone  would  sufficiently  characterize  him  ;  but  Marshal  DiTO#H| 
is  known  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Egj'pt  and  Syria:  andaaoiilto 
all  Buonaparte's  instruments  there  is  not  one  who  has-rendwM 
himself  more  infamous,  or  contributed  more  to  make  thetfii'ltf 
of  France  detested.  M.  Becker,  a  German  author,  andcoM^Ptt; 
^elior  of  the  court  at  Gotha,  was  arrested  by  this  general's  oni^fiil 
in  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  ana  thrown  iBlf*^p< 
dungeon  at  Ma&;deburgh.  The  Duke  of  Weimar  reclaimed  l^p^ 
or  rather  (for  this  is  a  degree  of  liberty  which  the  aUiarf'JjN 
Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  venture  to  exercise)  he  interoedsiVm 
his  subject,  and  representing  that  M.  Becker  was  entiidyi>''*F* 
cent,  requested  that  he  mi^ht  be  released.  MarshaJ  DaToa^^FQ 
plied,  in  a  manner  so  brutal  and  insolent,  that  the  letter  baita^ol 
preserved  as  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French efBJJpi 
their  usurped  authority  over  the  Germans :  he  refused  ^^5^p 
request ;  '  and  besides,'  he  added,  ^  the  Germans  are  >^'^'8^j9V!^ 
a  stubborn  people,  and  tliey  will  hardly  become  tame  and  WWk* 
until  1  have  made  some  striking  examples,  by  hanging  PP^^J^P!^ 
tree  a  German  prince,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  merchant,  as  ••JJJpiii 
ing  to  the  rest.'f  But  it  is  at  Hamburgh  that  the  characterrf*^rle( 
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was  fully  displayed,  in  its  troe,  blacky  and  bloodj  tolonts. 
amburL!:h  he  will  be  remembered  like  Marat  and  Grouchy 
idrid,  like  Soiilt  at  Porto,  like  Sachet  at  Tarrs^da  and  at 
iiin.  The  dauirhters  of  the  best  families  in  Hamburgh  were 
elled  by  Marshal  Davoust  to  work  at  the  fortifications  among 
ion  labourers,  as  a  punishment  for  having  embroidered  the 
ird  of  the  Hanseatic  Legion  !  A  physician  of  this  devoted 
veil  known  as  a  man  of  science,  ventured  to  appeal  to  Mar* 
)avoust,  when  he  had  been  ordered  to  quit  his  bouse  with- 
f  an  hour,  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  hospital ;  he 
ented  that  his  library,  his  physical  apparatus^  his  anatomical 
tion,  &.C.  could  not  possibly  be  removed  in  so  short  atime^ 
P  they  were  left,  they  would  be  destroyed  by  the  soldiery; 
hat  in  these  convulsed  times  he  had  preserved  no  other 
rty. — 'Property!'  exclaimed  Marshal  Davoust:— '  How, 
our  property !  Where  can  you  have  property  ?*  Arid  laying 
>n  a  button  of  his  coat,  he  pursued ; '  Not  even  this  buttod 
?  called  your  property ;  it  belongs  to  the  emperor.  Yon  must 
)ut  of  your  house  within  half  an  hour.  Begone  !*•  On  the 
ide  of  Hamburgh  there  teas  'a  large  village  called  Hamm, 
!  many  of  the  merchants  had  their  houses      It  extended 

two  miles  and  a  half  in  a  straight  line  from  the  outworks; 
e  middle  of  December  Marshal  Davoust  issued  an  order^ 
brty  of  these  houses,  reaching  as  far  as  the  churchy  should 
rnt,  and  their  ruins  levelled  to  the  ground.  This  was  the 
1  destruction  of  the  same  kind  which  had  taken  place  with-« 
ortnight,  the  plea  being,  that  this  measure  was  necessary 
le  defence  of  the  city.  Eight  and  forty  hours  were  allowed^ 
iher  were  promised  to  be  allowed,  the  inhabitants  for  remo- 
their  property ;  for,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  many  of  these 
!8were  filled  with  fugitives,  and  with  goods  which  had  beeo 
ved  from  houses  destroyed  in  a  similar  manner.  Before 
^  hours  had  elapsed,  a  body  of  French  pioneers,  with  their 
ands,  burst  into  these  houses  in  the  night,  and  in  spite  of 
ipplications  of  the  inhabitants, — in  spite  of  the  remonstran*^ 
f  the  mayor,  who  claimed  only  the  time  which  had  been 
ised,  burnt  or  pillaged  whatever  they  found,— the  wreck  of 
'  a  family,  the  properly  of  many  a  widow  and  orphan.  The 
r  upon  this  wrote  a  letter  to  Davoust,  reminding  him  that 
d  been  graciously  pleased  to  promise  the  poor  sufferers  a 
e  of  forty-eight  hours  to  enable  them  to  remove  their  goods> 
^forming  him  in  what  manner  this  promise  had  been  disre- 
d.    '  The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Hamm/  said  he,  '  be- 
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ieech  yon  ia  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  inilbrai  tbemkirl|f>t 
the  burning  of  their  houses  may  yet  extend,  as  they  only 
time  and  notice  to  remove  their  eflects.  I  entreat  tobef 
with  a  word  of  consolation  on  this  head,  that  1  mayconiBlifaJt 
it  to  the  distressed  parishioners.'    Ten  days  after  this  lett^Mt 
written,  the  mayor  received  a  verbal  message,  authoriziiigUttil 
announce  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hanim,  that  it  was  not  tbelMtf 
tiou  of  Marshal  Davoust  to  destroy  any  more  of  their  iMMrfp 
Three  weeks  had  hardly  elapsed  before  this  Marshal  OafOUtMl 
an  order  to  set  fire  to  every  remaining  house  in  Hamm'Ikr'Ml'l 
evening;  the  inhabitants  had  neither  means  nor  timelomM 
their  eifects ;  they  were  turned  out  into  the  high  way  in  thtiijp 
midst  of  winter,  without  shelter  and  without  bread ;  thdflili 
were  destroyed  in  their  sight,  and  their  furniture 
jTuel  for  the  watch-fires  of  the  French.  The  French  raffisBllif  I 
mirthfully  about  their  work  of  havoc :  a  body  of  troops  wi 
vp,  every  man  having  a  bundle  of  combustibles  fixed  spoi^ 
bayonet;  they  then  divided  into  parties;  and  went  danciiigi 
music  before  them,  from  house  to  house,  to  set  house  aftel^l 
on  fire.     If  the  unhappy  families  clune  to  the  spot,  tbeyvil 
driven  out  with  the  bayonet :  if  they  refused  to  open  thebMI 
even  in  the  night,  to  let  these  incendiaries  in,  they  wti^  ilii 
upon.    This  was  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  not  UBOtmuffm 
was  not  even  useful,  as  a  means  of  defence;   but  was  cohubIMI 
in  mere  malignity  of  heart.    The  execution  of  these 
orders  was  entrusted  to  General  Loison,  a  man  pre-eliiiqinil4l 
infamy  among  the  infamous  officers  of  Juoot's  army;  46' w 
presided  at  the  murders  at  Caldas,  and  by  whom  the  sdmbM 
at  Evora  was  committed.    Notwithstanding  the  severity-of'lhi 
season.  Marshal  Davoust  tamed  out  of  Hamburgh  all  theiiMI 
tants  who  had  not  been  born  in  the  city,  and  all  who  mieiM 

Erovided  with  food  for  six  months  :  80,000  were  driven  frdrn  M 
omes  by  this  measure.   He  ordered  the  public  ho8pita),'feiilk 
insane  and  infirm,  to  be  cleared  in  a  few  hours  for  tne  Mealife 
army.  Nearly  four  hundred  patients  of  both  sexes,  sDfibriil|l# 
der  the  most  deplorable  afliictions  to  which  our  poor  nMuA 
subject,  idiots  and  madmen,  the  blind  and  the  bea-rkMeflJ^Mll 
driven  out  by  Davousfs  orders  into  the  open  fields  in  ttteinHl 
of  winter;  they  were  exposed  to  hunger,  cold,  and  s'ttM 
Table  death ;  their  sufferings  were  aggravated,  if  it  were  {NDilifeM 
to  aggravate  them,  by  the  brutality  of  the  French  solUlefSb-'tM 
faithtully  followed  the  example  of  barbarity  which  theireUhl 
bad  set :— these  miserable  creatures  were  driven  togelber  iiMfl 
field  covered  with  deep  snow ;  ^  tlieir  fits  of  convulsive  laiqfiflHf 
says  a  Genpan  writer, '  their  weeping,  their  cun     niid their  ptf^ 
ex8  were  alike  the  subject  of  mockeiy  foff  tl    r;  acbi^wl^iiii 
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fot  them  were  found  dead  in  the  morniog  ['  It  appears 
i^al  estimate,  in  which  a  native  of  Uambureh  assures 
Itliag  has  been  exaggerated,  tbat  the  losses  which  Mar- 
0«t  occasioned  to  that  city,  and  its  environs,  amouoted 
lOiillions  sterling;  that  he  reduced  the  populatioa  from 
9  40,000  souls  j  that  he  burnt  or  demolished  more  than 
es  i  and  that  in  the  deplii  of  a  German  winter  he  turn- 
as  than  1600  families  whom  he  had  plundered  of  every 
Kg  their  bread.  These  were  Marshal  Davoust'g  aclioni 
tr^h:  and  be  it  remembered,  that  when  he  took  the 
I  ot  the  rebel  army  after  Buonauarle's  abdication,  Mar- 
flst  boasted  of  his  conduct  at  that  city,  and  laid  claim, 
ground,  to  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  ap- 
<tf  the  French  nation.  Ctter  let  fails,  c'est  hur  let  khot, 
to  whiL-h  M.  AugusteCare!,  Chef  de  Butailton,  e(  Che- 

Legiond'  Htmaear,  basaHixed  to  bis  Preiit  HittoriqM, 
^voust  is  a  hero,  according  to  the  French  school  of 
od  M.  Caret's  notions  of  the  mililaiy  character.  Hap* 
urope,  a  different  morahly  prevails  in  the  other  parts 
istiaa  world ;  and  in  citing  the  acts  of  Marshal  Davoust, 
im  up  for  abhorrenee  and  infamy. 
i\.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  whose  history  is  a 
he  most  shameless  falsehoods,  has  one  sentence  which 
Ome  truth  (not  indeed  of  the  proloundest  kind)  in  his 
L'histoire  eiiuoblil  tine  ttfition^  elUennoblit  aussi  la  ittdi- 
!  redit  /es  hauti  fails  el  la  valear  des  guerriers,  die  parte 
^  ia  posterite.  But  history  does  more  than  ibis ;  it  dis* 
tions  and  individuals  as  well  as  ennubles  them  ;  it  re- 
leUiing  more  than  the  mere  military  circumstances  of 
!  causes  of  war,  the  conduct  of  the  contendtug  armies, 
liaracters  of  the  leaders  are  handed  down  to  posteiity, 
ire  marked  for  bonour  or  fur  infamy,  according  as  their 
t  been  good  or  evil.     It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  men 

presented  to  us  as  accomplished  generals,  peilect  in 
i«ar,Bnd  distinguished  fur  having  discharged  its  duties, 
:  Ney,  Soul  [,  Suchet,  Maseena,  Murat,  Davoust,  and  their 
,  they  have  canied  on  war  like  robbers  aud  ruffians,  and 

ihe  humanities  which  mitigate,  the  courtesies  which 
,And  the  feelings  of  honour  and  generosity  which  euno- 
Va  when  thus  relieved,  war  is  so  dreadful  n  calamity, — 
>  horrible,  so  monstrous  in  itself,~alinoEt  it  might  be 
a  manifestation  and  triumph  of  the  evil  principle,  that 
btful  aud  religious  mind  can  contemplate  it  without 
g  at  the  perversion  of  human  intellect,  and  the  myste- 
»vity  of  our  nature.  It  is  therefore  for  the  common 
f  maakiod  that  they  who  bar«  aggravated  the  measures 
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of  war  with  wnnlon  barbarity,  should  be  marked  and  braodeli 
least,  if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  Cdndign  puaishmeat; 
should  be  held  up  to  universal  execration^  and  made  to 
while  they  are  yet  living,  that  abhorrence  and  infamy  which 
accompany  their  names  as  long  as  they  shall  be  remembocdii 
history. 

Another  of  the  most  active  adherents  to  Buonaparte  iDtheil(l|i& 
bellion  was  General  Grouchy,  created  by  Uie  usurper  a  Mi 
for  bis  services.     Of  this  man  it  wi>l  suffice  to  repeat  thai,! 
the  massacre  at  Madrid,  he  presided  at  the  military  muidenl 
which  that  scene  of  horror  was  concluded ;  and  that  after  the 
tie  of  Waterloo  he  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  Emperorof , 
sia  either  to  obtain  for  him,  irom  the  king,  the  rank  which 
usurper  had  given  him  as  the  price  ot  his  treason,  or  to 
his  services  in  the  Russian  army  !  The  emperor  treated  him 
well — he  gave  him  a  contemptuous  answer,  but  he  should  noti 
answered  him  at  all.     Count  Clausel  was  another;  a 
who  proved  more  successful  against  the  Duchess  of  AngonTei 
than  he  had  ever  been  against  Lord  Wellmgton.    To  the  ~ 
ccss^  who  on  that  frightful  occasion  displayed  so  royal,  fo 
a  spirit,  the  beautiful  lines  of  Cartwright  upon  one  of  her 
family  mny  with  perfect  propriety  be  applied. 

<  Courage  was  cast  about  lier  like  a  dress 

Of  solemn  comeliness;  .. 

A  gathered  mind  and  an  untroubled  face  "^j 

Did  give  her  dangers  grace.*  '^^ 

The  political  characters  who  came  forward  to  re-establiih 
monstrous  system  from  which  Europe  had  so  happily  but  witlll 
such  eiforts  been  delivered,  were  men  whom  it  might  have  heflM 
thought  impossible  ever  to  combine  in  the  same  cause.  ForemoiMl 
among  them  was  Savary,  one  of  the  murderers  of  iheDvkeV^ 
Enghien,  the  man  who  was  employed  to  decoy  the  SpanidM 
Bourbons  into  captivity  by  the  vilest  treachery  and  fabebood;^ 
the  head  of  Buonaparte's  police^  the  prime  movi.  r  and  maiuprinf^l 
of  that  complicated  tyranny  for  which  eight  bastiles  were  reqoinlil 
Caulincourt  also,  Duke  of  Vicenza  in  tiiis  Tyburn  peerage,  m 
peared  again  upon  the  great  stage  ;  upon  the  Hrst  fall  of  BwiaiM 
parte  he  had  in  proper  trepidation  disclaimed  his  share  in  theniQlH 
der  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  the  imputaliou  of  which  he  bad  bem 
so  well  satisfied  to  bear  while  he  could  plead  it  as  a  merit;  upoiiii 
the  return  of  the  usurper  he  lost  uo  time  in  proving  thesinGerily^ 
of  his  disclaimer,  and  his  u:ratiiude  to  the  Bourbons  for  havMil 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe  it.  Such  clemency  deserved  mm 
a  reward;— the  old  proverb  about  saving  a  thief  holdsi  ffOflJbP 
fortiori  as  to  saving  a  murderer.    Cambaceres,  prince  :aDfli.«iciM 

treasmcf 
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rarer  of  the  empire^  daring  the  course  of  the  RevolutioR^  bad 
Tacted  no  greater  degree  of  guilt  than  that  of  assenting  to' 
Atrocious  measures  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  or 
1  to  have  opposed ;  and  having  escaped  the  storm  he  contrived 
tirioh  himself  by  the  wreck.  He  probably  would  have  been 
er  pleased  if  the  tide  had  not  turned, — but  consistently  with' 
\>rtiier  conduct  he  turned  with  it^  ready  to  acknowledge  any' 
^rnment  under  which  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  share  of 
spoils.  Jerome  and  Joseph  Buonaparte^  as  was  to  be  expect- 
hastened  to  partake  their  brother's  triumph ;  they  bad  been 
lupple  and  G^uilty  instruments,  and  having,  by  a  fortune  bet-' 
ban  their  deserts,  escaped  unhanged  when  they  were  unking- 
they  started  up  again  to  perform  the  part  of  princes  in  the 
revolutionary  drama  that  was  preparing.  I/)uis,  with  bo- 
rable  consistency,  kept  aloof:  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  a 
I  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  so  much  respect,  should 
e  disgraced  himself  by  the  publishing  of  so  absurd  a  book  a» 
Holiandaises  : — in  some  of  the  better  parts  of  his  character 
aiay  be  compared  to  Richard  Cromwell,— -the  wise  and  the 
d  will  feel  how  much  more  this  is  to  his  praise,  than  if  the 
iparison  had  been  with  Oliver.  But  while  Louis  Buonaparte 
ised  to  bear  a  part  in  the  guilty  enterprize  of  Napoleon^  Lu- 
3,  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  mingled  in  the  scene^  and  un- 
sked  himself  to  the  world.  The  character  of  Lucien  Buona* 
te  at  one  time  stood  high  in  public  estimation.  He  had  man- 
y  and  virtuously,  as  it  seemed,  refused  to  co-operate  in  Na- 
eon's  plans,  even  when  tempted  by  a  crown :  he  had  fled  from 
tyranny;  and  living  innocently  and  happily  in  domestic  life, 
'oted  himself  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  publication 
i^harlemagnc,  so  ostentatiously  announced,  and  so  extravagant- 
extolled  before  its  appearance,  was  fatal  to  his  literary  charac* 
;  magnis  tamen  eicidit  aitsis ;  here  his  ambition  was  blameless 
i^st,  if  not  commendable;  but  as  his  poem  had  proved  him 
>e  but  a  sorry  Homer,  so  has  he  shewn  himself  in  his  subse- 
«t  conduct  a  not  less  pitiful  Timoleon.  The  man  who  sup- 
ted  Napoleon  Buonaparte  after  his  return  from  Elba  cannot 
sibly  have  differed  from  him  upon  the  score  of  principle  du- 
r  his  former  tyranny ;  as  little  can  his  conduct  be  attributed 
K)litical  foresight  and  worldly  prudence.  The  solution  which 
:her  wisdom  nor  virtue  can  afford  may  be  found  in  vanity  or 
iride.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  bis  bro* 
r*8  superior  in  intellect,  and  perhaps  with  reason ;  he  remem- 
sd  also  how  greatly  Buonaparte  had  been  indebted  to  him  in 
most  critical  day  of  his  life,  when  the  Directory  was  over- 
>wn;  and  to  have  been  made  a  king  by  the  brother  whom  be 
enabled  to  make  kings^was  a  humiliation  which  his  spirit  coakt 

not 
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not  brook.  Bat  when  Napoleon  stood  again  in  need  of 
aiMtance,  then  Lacit^n  set  upon  the  hazard  the  rank  and  i 
which  he  bad  secured  by  his  former  conduct;  his  vanitjin 
tifit  d«  and  an  ambitious  hope  excited  of  asserting  aM^  d 
his  natural  superiority  over  Buonaparte^  either  in  contioiA 
despotic  tt'mper  of  his  brother,  by  help  of  the  repnblioM 
or  aclmg'as  guardian  to  the  young  Napoleon^  if  iheallied] 
should  be  duped  into  so  fatal  a  compromise  as  to  jewii 
ratify  the  crioies  ot  the  father  by  acknowledging  the  sod. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  men  could  at  this  timel 
enough  to  dream  of  establishing  a  republic  in  France.  Tl 
voiulion^  indeed,  had  taken  a  dreadful  vengeance  upon  tfat 
lative  philosophers  who  be^an  and  the  practical  aasasni 
completed  the  fatal  experiment.  Lanjuinais  waa  the  ad 
Tivor  of  the  Brissotines  ;  and  the  part  which  be  borenc 
usurpation  was  merely  that  of  helpless  assent.  Of  the  Ji 
there  remainid  two  mm,  who  had  renounced  Jacobiaiii 
were  stained  U^  the  core  with  its  foulest  crimes^— CanK 
Fouche.  What  service  the  Duke  of  Otraato  may  have lei 
to  the  Bourbons  during:  the  late  usurpation  of  Buonapii 
pretend  not  to  know.  But  we  know  that  Fonch6  of  Nantc 
sate  in  the  National  Convemion  as  depnty  for  the  departs 
the  Loner  Loire,  was  a  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  C 
before  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  se 
commissioner  (o  Nevers  and  to  Lyons;  that  at  Meyers  be 
a  decree  for  destroying;  all  public  monuments  of  religion,  i 
placin><  the  vrorda  Death  i$  Etetnal  Sleep  over  the  entrs 
the  burial-piitce ;  that  he  sent  to  the  Convention  ffom  \ 
partnient  of  the  Nievre,  lOyi  marks  in  gold  and  silver 
from  the  spoils  o^  the  churches;  that  he  ordered  a  pioccf 
Lyons  in  honour  of  Challier,  in  which  an  ass  formed  acoBS| 
figure,  having  a  mitre  on  its  head  and  a  Bible  and  a  New 
ment  suspended  from  its  tail,  which  Bible  and  Pestamei 
afterwards  publicly  burnt,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  tbc 
thai  bearing  an  equal  share  with  Coiiot  d'Herbois  in  then 
leled  atrocities  which  were  committed  in  that  city,  he  wraU 
Convention,  saying,  *  On  the  ruins  of  this  proud  city  wbi 
base  enough  to  ask  for  a  master,  the  traveller  will  see  wid 
faction  some  simple  monuments  erected  to  the  memoryo^tl 
tyrs  of  liberty,  and  some  scattered  cottages  which  the  6i< 
equality  will  hasten  to  inhabit*  In  other  dispatchea^  tbCK ' 
sentativesof  the  people  sent  toCommune  Anranchie^'(artl: 
of  Lyons  were  to  be  called  !)'  to  secure  the  happiness  ottbe| 
say  totheConvention,^  convinced  that  there  is  no  innocent 
in  this  infamous  city  except  those  who  were  opprepse^iMi 
T^ith  chains  by  the  assassins  of  the  people^   «:iBl^nli0il| 
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ip  of  repentance.  Nothing  can  disarm  our  severity.  The  de* 
lilions  are  too  slow.  The  republican  impatience  requires  more 
idoieans.  The  explosion  of  the  mine,  and  the  devoarins;  ac- 
Ijr  of  the  fire,  can  alone  express  the  omnipotence  of  the  peo^ 
if  No  indulgence,  Citizen  Colieligues,  no  delay,  no  slo>nesa 
he  punishment  of  guilt.  Kings  punished  slowly  because  they 
V^feeble  and  cruel ;  the  justice  of  the  people  ought  to  be  av 
Bpt  as  the  expression  of  its  will.  We  have  taken  effective 
108  to  make  its  omnipotence  serve  as  a  lesson.*  This  we  knoir 
ke  ex*priest  Fouche  of  Nantes,  during  the  reigti  of  Robe- 
hrew  We  know  that  he  was  Buonaparie's  mini^^ter  of  police 
fee  time  when  Toussaint,  Pichegru,  and  Captain  Wright  died^ 
^'^hat  manner,  Buonaparte  and  his  minister  can  best  explam. 

we  know  also  that  having  shewn  himself,  as  far  as  intentiona 
be  inferred  from  public  acts,  ready  to  renew  the  system  of 
ir  in  France  for  the  support  of  Buonaparte,  and  that,  a  double 
or^  having  betrayed  Buonaparte,  and  with  four  others  having 
ImmI  himaelf  the  sovereign  authoritv,  he  was  immediately  ap* 
.ted  minister  of  police  to  Louis  XViil.  and  is  now  French 
»asiador  at  Dresden ! 

vmot  had  not,  like  Fouch6,  shewn  himself  of  the  vicar  of 
fu  religion  Had  he  been  actuated  by  as  pure  a  love  of  li« 
y  as  he  has  pretend'i'd  to,  it  woul<t  require  more  sacrifices  to 
cipte  than  he  has  ever  made  to  entitle  him  to  respect  or  ia« 
prnce  for  his  political  career ;  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  Ro* 
lierre  were  committed  with  his  concurrence,  and  this  concur- 
X  be  avowed  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  his  col« 
pies  fiiUaud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois  to  punishment* 
opposing  the  election  of  Buonaparte,  first  to  the  consulate  for 
» and  then  to  the  empire,  he  deserved  some  credit.—and  ob« 
ked  more  than  the  act  was  worth ;  for  he  incurred  by  it  no 
re  danger  than  an  English  peer  does  on  entering  a  protest ; 
:  Buonaparte  was  more  likely  to  be  pleased  than  offended  at 
Nble  opposition  which  seemed  to  imply  a  liberty  of  choice, 
I  with  this  single  exception  an  universal  assent  in  his  election, 
ffle  Buonaparte  continued  upon  the  throne,  though  France 
oppressed  under  an  iron  tyranny,  the  undisguised  object  of 
A  was  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  barbarous  miiitaiy  power, 
Hot  was  a  quiet  subject :  no  sooner  had  the  Bourbons  been 
CMd,  and  a  government  established  upon  principles  which 
t  the  zealots  of  liberty  acknowledged  to  be  sutHciently  free, 
t  Camot  appeared  as  an  enemy  of  that  government,  proving 
^by  that  he  acted  not  from  a  love  of  liberty  but  in  pure  ha« 

of  the  Bourbons.  A  feeling  not  very  unlike  this  brought 
^r  persons  upon  the  scene  in  Buonaparte's  favour.  Marshal 
»  and  Genend  Leconrbe  had  for  many  years  been  nncmploy-  ' 
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ed^  the  latter,  it  was  said,  for  his  republican  opinions:  n 
motives  can  be  assigned  for  their  conduct  in  serving  the 
on  his  return  than  that  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  R 
on  the  throne  of  France,  because  they  had  fought  again 
with  distinction  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  revolution.  W 
then  a  principle  had  become  a  fixed  and  rooted  prejudice 
in  England  we  have  seen  with  what  a  stupid  obstinacy  stt 
will  sometimes  persist  in  their  opinions  after  the  circum 
upon  which  those  opinions  were  originally  founded  have 
changed.  Wherever  the  ship  of  the  state  may  be  dri 
storms,  or  however  far  she  may  have  advanced  in  her  pro 
voyage,  the  latitude  hy  their  observations  is  always  the  & 
The  feeling  which  prevailed  throughout  Europe  at  the 
pearance  of  Buonaparte  was  as  general  as  it  was  just.  T 
sipotentiaries  at  Vienna  tliougbt  it  due  to  their  own  digni 
the  interest  of  social  order,  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  i 
sentiments. 

-  ^  By  thus  breaking  the  convention/  they  said,  *  which  hat  est 
him  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  Buonaparte  destroys  the  only  1^ 
which  his  existence  depended ;  by  appearing  again  in  France  n 
jects  of  confusion  and  disorder  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  pr 
of  the  law,  and  has  manifested  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be 

{)eace  nor  truce  with  him.  The  powers  consequently  declare  thl 
eon  Buonaparte  has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  ai 
irelations,  and  that  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquHlit 
world  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance.* 

This  was  the  proper  language ;  it  was  what  the  law  of 
and  the  law  of  nations  dictated ;  it  was  what  commoi 
prompted  and  common  justice  required.  The  declarati< 
the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy  as  well  as  of  mai 
and  it  will  be  recorded  by  future  historians  and  biographer 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  was  one  of  th 
sters  who  acted  thus  promptly  and  judiciously  for  the 
which  they  represented,  tie  acted  as  became  him  in  th 
net ;  and  Great  Britain,  in  perfect  approbation  of  what 
done,  and  in  that  full  contideuce  which  his  former  services 
ed,  placed  him  once  more  at  the  head  of  her  armies  in  tl 

But  the  military  means  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in  th 
state  as  when  Lord  Wellington  was  master  of  Beam,  andG 
and  Gavscony.  A  considerable  part  of  the  British  army  hi 
sent  to  Aniei'ica,  and  there  had  not  yet  been  time  for  their 
and  when  Portugal  was  called  upon  for  her  contingent 
emergency,  according  to  treaty,  the  Regency  evaded  thee 
by  pretending  that  it  was  necessary  to  receive  instructioc 
Brazil.  Wellington  was  thus  without  the  assistance  pf  tho) 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  his  former  triumphs,  a 
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rtugueze  troops  were  deprived  of  the  glory  which  they  woald 
re  obtained  by  bearing  their  part  in  the  most  signal  victory  of 
dern  times.  Their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  Belgians  and 
noveriaos ;  no  efforts  were  spared  by  the  enemy  to  render  the 
iity  of  the  former  doubtful,  and  the  latter,  were  raw  levies, 
.nee,  on  the  contrary^  had  received  atremenduus  accession  of 
itary  strength ;  more  than  300,000  prisonei a  had  been  restored 
ler,  the  flower  of  her  armies,  men  practised  in  war,  and  so  ao- 
Lomed  to  its  licence  that  Europe  was  again  convulsed  because 
se  wretches  were  im patient  of  the  restraints  of  peace,  and 
ged  to  be  again  let  loose  upon  mankind.  It  appeared  at  first 
T  Buonaparte  was  better  pre  pared  for  war  than  the  allies,  and 
ibtless  he  himself  thought  so  when  he  planned  and  accom- 
ihed  his  nefarious  attempt.  But  to  the  thoughtful  observer  it 
I  evid<:nt  that  the  allies  had  power  as  well  as  justice  on  their 
3,  and  that  notiiiug  but  disunion  (which  m  this  case  would 
re  been  madness)  could  prevent  their  speedy  and  certain  sue- 
B.  Buonaparte  had  made  his  attempt  too  soon;  though  the 
lies  of  Great  Britain  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  those  of 
other  confederates  were  in.  full  force ;  the  Cossacks  were 
dy  for  another  excursion  to  Paris;  and  it  was  now  perceived 
the  councils  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  it  bad  been  f(;lt  froni 
'.  beginning  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects,  that  their  vengeanoe 
1  been  incompiete,  and  their  former  work  but  half  done, 
rhe  coiispiiators  who  broui^ht  back  Buonaparte  knew  that  fo- 
en  and  civil  war  would  be  the  inevitable  result;  and  yet  fore- 
sing  and  calculating  upon  this  they  committed  the  crime!  La 
Dd^e  instantly  rose  in  arms ;  had  tiie  usurper's  road  lain  through 
It  part  of  France,  an  end  would  have  been  put  to  his  career. 
It  the  soldiers  were  every  where  in  his  favour,  and  only  in  La 
ind^e  was  there  that  principled  and  passionate  loyalty  which 
ikes  men  expose  themselves  to  any  danger  rather  than  by  their 
tward  acts  belie  the  feelings  of  their  heart  and  conscience :  the 
ople  were  ready  to  struggle  and  suffer  for  the  Bourbons,  there^ 
cause  their  fathers  had  struggled  and  suffered  in  the  same 
oie.  The  general  state  of  feeling  was  of  a  very  different  com- 
•xion.  The  commercial  part  of  the  community  and  the  gentry 
lO  had  survived  the  Revolution  wished  the  legitimate  govern- 
•tki  to  continue,  the  one  from  hereditary  principle,  the  other 
^ause  their  interests  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  pre- 
Vation  of  peace,  and  the  endurance  of  a  system  under  which 
'  industry  of  the  country  would  have  a  free  course :  the  ad  ven- 
ous and  the  profligate,  the  more  ambitious  spirits  who  aspired 
^larshalships.  Dukedoms,  and  Principalities,  and  tlie  coarser 
^its  of  kindred  mould  who  desired  nothing  more  than  free 
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quarters  and  an  exemption  from  all  other  law  ai  the  rei 
their  military  obedience,  were  zealous  for  Buonaparte; 
[leasaDtry,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  there  waii 
ess  and  ominous  indifference ;  they  desired  to  be  at  n 
they  cared  not  under  whom;  in  Paris  this  temper .waii 
with  that  levity  which  characterizes  and  disgraces  the ! 
they  danced  and  Siing  to  compliment  Louis,  thev  danced  s 
to  compliment  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  if  the  Empen 
were  to  come  amoni;  them  they  would  dance  and  sing  to ' 
ment  him  with  equal  glee  and  with  more  sincerity. 

The  former  system  of  Buonaparte  had  been  too  bad  < 
this  depraved  and  degraded  nation.  Buonaparte  himsd 
not  attempt  to  re-estaMish  it  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  I 
perity ;  a  monstrous  compromise  was  made  with  the  remsii 
various  factions,  a  legislative  body  was  assembled,  and  the 
once  more  were  amusf-d  with  a  new  constitution,  being  th 
There  were  in  the  new  legislature  men  who  had  assisted  in  I 
the  former  nine,  who  had  sworn  to  all»  and  now  took  the 
the  tenth.  Buonaparte,  who  knew  the  worthlessn^ss  c 
things,  and  only  submitted  to  it  because  he  was  compelled  I 
the  Jacobins  ror  a  time,  endeavoured  to  make  a  merit 
folly.  '  For  three  months  past,'  said  he,  ^  circumstanoes  i 
conKdence  of  the  people  invested  me  with  unlimited  po« 
this  moment  the  most  anxious  wish  of  my  heart  is  aooooi 
I  have  just  commenced  the  consiitntional  monarchy.  Bin 
feeble  to  secure  the  future :  institutions  alone  fix  the  destis 
tions.  This  labour  will  recommend  the  present  epoch  ti 
generations/  And  he  told  them  that  he  was  anxious  to  see 
enjoy  all  possible  liberty !  A  few  persons  in  England  weiel 
enough  to  believe  him  ;  and,  as  foolish  girls  have  suppose 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband,  they  seemed  to  iBUig 
nothing  could  be  so  fit  for  a  constitutional  king  ai  a  refor 
rant.  We  were  told  that '  we  were  about  to  commence  a 
against  the  French,' — '  a  war  against  a  irhole  people  for  iIn 
a  single  man ;'  that  *  the  allied  powers,  even  before  the  stnij 
begun,  regretted  their  rashness,  their  infatuation :'  that^  Boo 
had  600jOOO  men  in  arms,  and  would  carry  the  war  into  I 
my's  country/  It  required  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  perceifc 
would  attempt  this,  and  that  troops  might  be  asseasbledii 
sooner  than  they  could  be  collected  upon  its  frontier,  £ 
Vistula  and  the  Danube*  But  never  were  exertions  made  iii 
unanimity,  or  greater  promptness,  than  by  the  alUes  on  t 
mentous  occasion.  Their  sense  of  the  danger  was  well  el 
in  a  state-paper  wherein  the  King  of  the  Netberlaodi  ani 
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N^etberiands^  and  required  the  consefltof  tiie  ffUies  tOr 

the  militia  upon  foreign  service. 

s  of  defence  for  the  moment/  it  was  said,  *  are  im^ufficaenit :  ovtf 
ends  farther.  That  we  ourselves  may  live  without  perpetual 
erable  apprehensions ;  that  we  may  transmit  to  fblJo^riog  ge- 
the  guarautee  of  the  national  prosperity  and  independ^noey  it 
iry  that  this  tyranny  be  overthrown,  and  this  system  of  deceit 
)ation,  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  the  tyrant,  be  in  hif 
r  ever  destroyed.* 

hallow  politicians,  whose  cuckoo  note  respecting  Francs^ 
naparte  was  always  the  same,  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
licU  the  allies  had  committed  in  not  seeurine  the  friend* 
wing  Joachim  Murat,  by  guaranteeing  to  himliis  kingdom 
^s;  and  they  declaimed,  with  edifying  indignation,  upoq 
(tice  with  which  that  worthy  personage  had  been  treated* 
lad,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  lamentably  disregarded  ia 
isaction, — King  Joachim  would  otherwise  have  been  sent 
id  to  be  executed  on  the  Prado  on  tbe  anniversary  of  the 
)f  May.  These  politicians,  equally  sagacious  as  statesmen 
noralists,  were  silenced  when  it  was  proved  that  Itf ural 
ited  with  the  allies  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
Buonaparte  if  opportunity  should  occur,  and  of  securing 
'  whatsoever  king  might  reign/  His  threatened  diveraioa 
was  no  otherwise  felt  than  as  it  encouraged  the  allies,  by 
how  easily  that  power  is  overthrown  which  has  no  root 
istitutions,  nor  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  It  scarce* 
upted  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  A  second 
I  army  meantime  drew  toward  the  Upper  Rhine ;  on  the 
Elhine  the  Russians  and  Bavarians  were  to  enter;  tbe 
IS  assembled  in  Flanders  to  co-operate  with  Wellington  ; 
Spaniards,  whose  armies  had  taught  the  French  to  respect 
prepared  to  cross  the  Pyrenees.  Thns  threatened  on  all 
uonaparte's  only  hope  was  to  strike  a  blow  which  should 
ite  the  allies,  and  break  up  the  alliance;  on  former  oc- 
he  had  found  this  policy  successful,  and  be  now  avowed 
ation  of  opening  the  campaign  on  the  Meuse  and  Sambre^ 
aking  the  centre  of  the  allies.  Thus  to  make  his  plans 
vas  in  the  spirit  of  his  military  policy;  if  the  enemy  did 
eve  him,  he  took  them  unprepared ;  if  they  did^  the  coo^ 
which  it  implied  would  be  likely  to  dt-press  them  as  much 
;:ouraged  his  own  troops,  filucher  and  Wellington  were 
to  be  deceived  nor  intimidated.  They  would  willingly 
:en  the  assailants,  but  the  allies  were  to  move  simultane- 
L  all  points;  the  enemy  had  necessarily  the  advance  in  his 
tions,  and  he  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  attacking 
it  also  where  he  pleased.  They  could  not  therefore  venture 
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to  weaken  one  part  of  the  long  line  which  they  occnpied 
sake  of  strengtheDiDg  another,  and  thus  were  sore  tlial  wl 
the  attack  was  made  it  would  be  with  a  great  superioritj  c 
bers. 

The  French  never  took  more  pains  to  inflame  the  ardc 
increase  the  confidence  of  their  troops.  The  minister  of  tl 
rior  announced  that  Louis  had  reduced  the  army  to  YJ5flL 
but  that  Buonaparte  had  already  added  200>000  to  its  a 
and  that  before  August  it  would  be  half  a  million,  excl' 
the  national  guards.  Buonaparte  himself,  at  hi»  first  reiB 
sured  the  troops  that  if  the  allies  brought  600,000  agai  ^ 
he  would  oppose  them  with  two  millions.  On  the  3M 
when  the  grand  melodrama  of  the  new  constitution  was^ 
ed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  after  the  swearing  and  the  V 
(a  frightful  mockery!)  were  over,  he  delivered  the  eag^J 
troops,  and  they  swore  to  defend  them.  'And  yout  sc:^ 
the  imperial  guard  !'  said  he,  *  you  swear  even  to  surpa 
•elves  in  the  campaign  which  is  about  to  open^  and  to  die 
than  allow  the  invaders  to  dictate  laws  to  your  country/' 
this  were  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  them,  Carnot  movecj,  idi 
as  he  said,  to  add  to  the  glory  and  enthusiasm  of  the  armiei^ 
they  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  ;<->a  motion  which  c 
forth  the  proper  remark,  that  as  yet  they  had  not  done  any) 
fresh  to  distinguish  themselves. 

The  enemy,  who  were  very  desirous  of  exaggerating  their: 
bers  before  the  battle,  have  been  not  less  solicitous  to  dhi 
them  since  the  event.  Fortunately  there  are  good  groundi 
which  to  compute  the  force  that  was  assembled  upon  tbe^ 
imd  the  Meuse.  There  were  five  corps  of  infantry,  amoof 
upon  an  average  of  *24,000,  to  120,000.  Of  the  infantry  ( 
Imperial  Guard,  (30,000  in  all,)  £0,000  at  least  may  beiopi 
to  have  been  with  Buonaparte,  these  being  the  flower  of  i 
forces  on  whom  he  could  more  especially  rely.  We  bav( 
140/)00  foot.  In  cavalry  they  were  very  strong;  Ney  bai 
divisions  of  £000  each:  and  Buonaparte  had  witl)nim,oD  the 
a  great  variety  of  heavy  and  light  horse,  not  to  be  compo 
less  than  18,000,— £6,000  in  all.  The  sum  therefore  is  if 
men,  and  adding  no  more  than  4000  artillery,  the  French 
was  170,000  strong.  Buonaparte  commanded  in  pers^ii 
Harshal  Soult  for  his  Major  General.    The  ex*king  of. 

{>halia,  now  dwindled  into  Prince  Jerome,  commanded  < 
eft.    Marshal  Ney  was  in  the  centre,  and  Marshal  Groiic 

the  right.    The  five  corps  were  under  Generals  ErloOy  '• 

««— — ii   iiiiii  ■       ■■■  ■      1  — 1^—^^^^— ^^ 

•  Keille  allows  his  orps  to  have  been  95,000  previous  to  the  16th  Jni^'i 
l£ii<liih  (iemoliihed  iOOO  of  them ;  and  Aey  aa^  that  »€orpt  and  a  Mp^ 
#ther  niflU  be.  from  ^jOQO  to  :»0,001>  uea^ 
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e^  Girard^  and  Lobao.  Marshal  Mortier,  who  should 
manded  the  young  gnard^  was  confined  to  his  bed,  at 
,,  by  rheumatisin. 

ussian  army  consisted  of  four  corps,  under  Generals 
iulow,  Borstel^  and  Thielman  ;  Pfince  Blucher  com- 
with  Count  Gneisenau  for  his  quaiter-master  generaL 
hese  corps,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  are  eslimated  at 
the  battle  of  Ligny ;  and  Buonaparte  afterwards  rates 
wliich  had  been  thinned  in  number  at  that  battle,  at 
he  full  force  of  the  Prussians  may^  therefore^  be  reck- 
K),(X)0. 

ke  of  Wellington  had  under  his  immediate  command  a 
ny,  of  which  the  British  part  did  not  exceed  SSfiOO* 
lan  Legion,  which  may  be  esteemed  equal  to  our  best 
lounted  to  7(X}0.  There  were  about  20.000  Hanoveri- 
vies,  but  who  had  been  trained  by  British  officers,  with 
during  the  two  preceding  months;  ]0,000  Brunswick- 
fidelity  and  courage  were  not  doubted,  tin d  who  proved 
3  worthy  of  their  heroic  leader;  and  about  as  maiiy 
nd  Dutch,  who  were  not  so  well  to  be  relied  on.  Of  ihle 
e,  which  may  thus  be  computed  at  80,000,  about  half 
troops,  and  half  tolerable.  According  to  this  estimate^ 
Tinies  in  Flanders  amounted  to  180,000;  the  Freocl)  op- 
lem  to  170,000:  the  trifling  difference  in  numbeinwas 
compensated  by  the  composition  of  the  French  army^ 
usted  wholly  of  veteran  troops  of  one  nation;  and  by  the 
which  they  possessed  of  chusing  their  point  of  attack, 
'cond  week  in  June,  the  French  army  began  to  concen- 
t  Maubeuge  and  Avesnes ;  this  indicated  an  intention  of 
elgiuin  at  that  point  where  the  left  of  the  British  army 
le  right  of  the  Prussians,  of  separating  the  two  armies, 
;  possession  of  Brussels,  which,  if  the  attempt  were  sue- 
ul  i  be  open  to  the  invaders.  On  the  14th,  B'nonapafte 
iddress  to  iiis  soldiers  from  Ave'snes,  chusing  thUit  day 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Fried- 
as he  said,  had  twice  decided  the  destiny  of  Europeir- 
ses  of  deciding  or  Bxing  the  destiny  of  nations  he  had 
ten,  for  the  pui  f  ose  of  deluding  those  who  are  imposed 
•nselc  ss  words,  that  he  probably  repeated  them  on  this 
nthout  peiceiving  the  absurdity  that  they  involved. 

;aid  he,  ^  as  af\er  Austerlitz,  as  after  Wagram,  we  were  too 
We  believed  in  the  protestations  and  in  the  oaths  of  princes 
e't  on  the  throne  !  Now,  however,  coalesced  among  them* 
would  destroy  the  independence  and  the  most  sacred  rights 
They  have  commenced  the  most  unjust  of  aggressions* 
ch  then  to  meet  them  1  4re  they  and  w«  po  longer  the  mm» 
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men  }  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same  Pnustans,  who  an  now  m 
arrogant,  you  were  one  against  three ;  and  at  Montmirail,  one  igamiC 
six !  Let  those  among  you,  who  have  been  prisoners  of  the  Eit^Ui 
detail  to  you  the  hulks,  and  the  frightful  miseries  which  they  snffmdl 
The  Saxonsy  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cosft- 
deration  of  the  Rhine,  lament  that  they  are  compelled  to  lend  Ihdr 
arms  to  the  cause  of  princes,  the  enemies  of  justice  and  of  the  rigbtg^f 
all  nations ;  they  know  that  this  coalition  is  insatiable !  After  haiiit 
devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions  of  Italians,  enev 
lion  of  Saxons,  six  millions  of  Belgians,  it  must  devoar  the  stal^  of  Atf 
second  rank  oF  Germany  !  The  iradmen!  A  moment  of  prosperity  bBlA 
them.  1  he  oppress  ion  and  humiliation  of  the  French  people  isre  he^ 
yond  their  power.  If  they  enter  France,  they  will  there  find  their  ttttb. 
Soldiers !  we  have  iorced  marches  to  make,  battles  to  fight,  dangers  Is 
encounter;  but  with  steadiness,  victor]^  will  be  ours;  the'riglili^  lbs 
honour,  the  huppiness  of  the  country  will  be  reconquered  l-*For  evcr^ 
Frenchman,  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  is  arrived  to  conquer  or  w- 
rish !' 

Among  the  qualities  by  which  this  man  is  distingnidiedy  Jm 
eAronlcry  is  not  the  least  remarkable.     He^  who  thus  talked  of 
ibe  independence  and  the  rights  of  nations^  of  the  piotestiitioiil 
and  oaths  ot  princes,  of  unjust  aggressions,  of  compellinff  Hoidicks 
to  fight  in  a  cause  which  concerned  them  not^  of  sacrifit^mg  infie- 
rior  states  and  devouring  men  by  the  million,  was  Buonapfaite,  Ae 
All  Buonaparte  of  Egypt  and  of  Jaffa,  the  Emperor  Napdeotj 
who  had  trampled  upon  the  independence  of  all  nations;  iriio 
had  made  treaties  only  for  the  purpose  of  more  securely  destr|>f« 
ing  those  with  whom  he  treated;  who  had  sent  to  the  slaMhttf 
not  Saxons,  Belgians,  Hanoverians,  and  soldier^  of  the  KblDe 
alone,  but  Poles,  and  Mamelukes,  and  Italians,  Spaniards  sal 
Portugueze,  ami  Neapolitans, — men  of  all  climes  and  countries- 
of  all  conquerors  the  most  restless,  the  roost  perfidious,  theUMtf 
insatiable,  the  most  prodignl  of  blood.     It  was  observed  too,  it 
the  time^  and  by  the  French,  that  he  had  in  this  ptoclamaldos 
committed   the  gross  ^  bitise'  of  complimenting  the  British-^ 
when,  enumerating  the  enemies  of  France,  he  reminds  his  sol- 
diers of  their  victories  over  all  other  nations  of  Europ^^  of  the 
Britisli  he  could  only  say  that  they  maltreated  the  prisonenitM 
they  made  tVoiii  France.  The  charge  was  false,  notorioiisly'fdie; 
hut  it  was  true  that  the  best  understood  relation  which  therrettck 
army  bore  to  the  British  was  the  relation  of  prisoners  to  thiil 
conqueror. 

His  first  attack  was  directed  against  the  Prussians.  Tlie  poinli 
of  concentration  of  the  foui  Prussian  corps  were  Fleurus,14ainDi| 
Ancy  and  Haunui;  at  any  one  of  these  points  the  whole  voof 
might  be  united  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  The  movementslkpi 
upon  the  side  of  fieurus— ground  upon  which  Joiudan  woa  w 
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mililary  reputation  over  the  Aostrians,  which  he  lost  to  the  Eng« 
liBh  at  Talavera  and  Vittoria.  Reille  contmenced  the  attack  by 
driving  in  the  Prussian  posts  upon  the  Sambre,  at  three  in  the 
morning  oF  the  l£lh.  General  Ziethen  had  collected  the  first 
Prussian  corps  near  Fleurus^  and>  according  to  the  French,  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  ^000  men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon ; 
Ihey  themselves  losing  only  ten  men  killed^  and  eighty  wounded. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Prussians  suffered  severely,  but  they  are  not 
aien  to  be  destroyed  in  (he  proportion  of  ^  to  1  in  battle.  Char*^ 
leroi  was  taken  by  the  enemy^  and  Buonaparte  made  his  head-* 
quarters  there.  Tiie  French  continued  their  march  along  the 
road  from  Charleroi  towards  Brussels^  and,  on  the  same  evening, 
attacked  a  brigade  of  the  Belgians  and  forced  it  back  from  Frasne 
to  the  farm  house,  on  tlie  same  road,  called  Les  Quatre  Bras,  be* 
cause  at  that  farm  the  roads  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  from 
Kivelles  to  Namur,  intersect  each  other. 

Blucher  had  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible; 
and,  with  this  intent,  the  three  other  corps  of  his  army  nad  been 
directed  upon  Sombref^  a  league  and  a  half  from  FleuroSi  where 
Thielman  and  Borstel  were  to  arrive  on  the  ]5th,  and  Bulow  on 
the  following  day.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  was  between 
Ath  and  Nivelles,  which  would  enable  him  to  assist  the  Prussians, 
in  case,  says  their  official  account,  the  battle  should  be  fought  on 
the  15th.  The  duke  knew  that  Buonaparte  had  coliectea  some 
force  behind  the  Sambre ;  he  thought  it  probable  that  he  would 
unite  in  that  quarter  several  corps  which  were  in  the  act  of  moving 
in  different  hues — he  felt  convinced,  that  if  Napoleon  assembled 
the  army  in  this  position,  Brussels  must  be  his  object ;  and  he 
knew  that  there  were  three  distinct  roads  by  which  he  might  push 
forward  on  Brussels.  Buonaparte  might  come  on  the  side  of  Na^ 
mur,  or  of  Charleroi,  or  of  Mons ;  the  British  army  was  therefore 
stationed  near  Brussels,  in  a  smaller  circle  concentric  with  the 
frontier  line,  and  ready  to  be  collected  in  any  of  the  three  direc« 
tions  that  Buonaparte  might  take ;  but  the  duke  further  consider- 
ed it  as  most  probable  that  Buonaparte  would  advance  by  Char- 
leroi, and  therefore  the  army,  though  ready  to  be  moved  to  either 
of  the  other  roads,  was  principally  concentrated  towards  this.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  a  ball  at 
Brussels,  at  which  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Brunswick,  and 
Lord  Uxbridge,  with  many  other  officers,  were  present;  there 
they  received  the  intelligence  that  the  work  of  death  was  begun; 
and  many  of  our  officers,  who  were  dancing  till  midnight,  were, 
.within  a  few  hours,  in  action,  and  received  their  death-wounds  in 
tlieir  ball-room  dress.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  the  bugle 
sounded  and  the  drum  beat  in  Brussels*  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
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troops  began  to  assemble  in  the  park ;  they  received  four 'dajli'- 
rations ;  and  Ht  four  in  the  morning,  Sir  Thomas  Picton*^  dffim* 
marched  towards  Nuinur.  General  Picton  himself  had  anivrf 
from  England  that  very  night.  In  the  first  uncertainty  of  ^ 
enemy's  intentions,  tlie  march  of  our  divisions  was  directed  Bpon 
Kivelles,  Brain  le  Cumte  and  Enghien,  according  to  the  sitvatidi 
of  their  cantonments ;  but  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  French 
were  ascertained,  the  whole  army  was  ordered  to  march  uponLBi 
Quatre  Bras.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Prince  of  Oraiigd; Teifr' 
forcing  tlie  brigade  which  had  been  driven  from  thence^  hadfOr 
gained  part  of  the  ground,  and  commanded  the  coinmunicatifliii 
leading  from  Nivelles  and  Brussels,  with  Blucher's  position. 

The  Prussian  army  was  at  this  time  posted  upon  the  hriglili 
between  Rry  and  Sombre  f,  and  beyond  the  latter  place,  add  be* 
cupied,  with  a  large  force,  the  two  viilae^es  of  St.  Amand  and  Lig> 
ny,  in  front  of  tho.se  places.  Both  these  villages  are  situatediipoi 
a  small  stream  flowing  through  Hat  meadows;  it  is  called  theUg- 
ny  in  tiie  official  accounts,  but  is  too  small  and  insig^ificaut  Iff 
have  obtained  a  name  upon  the  spot.  The  left  wing  of  tbeFreiiehy 
under  Ney,  was  at  Frasne,  opposed  to  the  British  at  Les  Qoitml 
Bras ;  the  riuht,  under  Groui^hy,  was  in  llie  rear  of  Fleunis.  ^TIm 

i general  opinion  in  France/  Marshal  Ney  tells  us,  'and  particnlaf- 
y  in  the  army,  was  that  Buonaparte  would  first  turn  his  atteifttoa 
solely  to  the  destruction  of  the  British  cirmy.  and  for  thi8,'heas« 
sures  us,  'circumstances  were  very  favourable,  for  Lord  Welling- 
ton would  have  been  taken  unawares  and  unprepaied/  Buooi- 
parte  thought  othtrwise  :  havinir  reconnoitrefi  Blucher*spo8itioB| 
he  changed  f'rout  about  noon,  and  marched  his  right  and  centre 
iipon  St.  Amand  and  Li^ny.  The  laet  is,  th^t  at  this  time,  whatr 
ever  course  Buonr. parte  had  decided  upon  takin-r^  his  situatioOj 
as  assailant,  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  taken  either  oltiM 
allied  armies  at  an  advantage ;  a  great  part  of  Lord  WellingtoiA 
troops,  and  his  cavalry  in  particular,  liavmg  a  long  way  to  marcfai 
had  not  arrived,  and  the  Prussians  al<o  were  without  a  fourth  park 
of  their  force  ;  Bulow,  who  was  stationed  between  Liege  and 
Haunut,.not  having  yet  come  up.  Buonaparte  is  censured  \g 
Marshal  Ney  for  not  having  attacked  the  two  armies  separately; 
^  the  English  arm\ ,'  he  says,  '  if  it  had  oeen  attacked  with  nil 
whole  force,  wouid  undoubtedly  have  been  debtroyed  between 
Les  Quatrt  Bras  and  Genappes ;  and  that  position,  which  ^epsr 
rated  tiie  two  allied  armie-^,  once  in  his  power,  would  have  given 
him  the  means  of  outtlankint^  tht  ri^ht  of  the  Prussiansj  and 
crushing  them  in  tiieir  turn.  A  corps  of  observation/  be  thinfcflb 
'  would  have  sufhced  to  l.ofd  the  Prussians  in  check  while  Buona- 
parte was  demolishing  the  Biitish.'  The  best  players  aiefreqa^tdr 
'       '  mistaken 
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»takea  id  the  game  of  war ;  and  perhaps  the  beat  general  ha^ 
betimes  trembled  to  look  back  upon  the  faults  which  he- baa 
nmitted.  Marshal  Ney's  censure  of  Buonaparte  seems  to  be 
II  founded  ;  but  it  is  veiy  unlikely  that  all  the  results  expected 
the  marshal  would  have  ensued.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
b  in  the  habit  of  permitting  his  army  to  be  demolished ;  and 
•reover  it  must  be  remembered  that  old  Blucher  was  not  a  man 
be  held  in  check  by  a  corps  of  observation  while  his  allies  were 
iously  engaged ;  and  that  Buonaparte^  by  the  plan  which  he 
"suedj  obtained  a  signal^  though  not  a  decisive^  advantage. 
Indeed,  the  superiority  of  numbers  with  which  he  attacked  the 
2ssians  might  have  seemed  amply  sufficient  even  to  a  general 
( confident  and  less  presumptuous.  He  brought  up  not  less  Ihaa 
>^000  men  against  80,000.  First,  about  three  in  the  aftemocMi, 
y  attacked  the  village  of  St.  Amand,  and,  after  a  vigorous  re- 
ance,  carried  it;  their  efforts  were  then  directed  against  Ligny* 
rny  is  a  large  village ;  the  houses  well  built  of  stone,  but  roofed 
h  thatch.  Here  the  contest  was  maintained  with  the  utmost 
itinacy  for  five  hours ;  there  was  little  room  for  manoeuvring  ; 
main  struggle  was  in  the  village  itself, each  army  having,  behind 
t  part  which  it  occupied,  great  masses  of  infantry,  who  were 
ktinually  reinforced  from  the  rear,  and  from  the  heights  on  both 
iks.  There  were  several  farm-houses  in  the  village  enclosed 
h  walls  and  gates  ;  these  were  occupied  as  so  many  fortresses 
the  Prussians,  and  the  French,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
nbers,  were  four  times  driven  out.  About  two  hundred  cannon 
m  both  sides  were  directed  against  this  unfortunate  village,  and 
ength  it  took  fire  in  many  places  at  once.  Sometimes  the  battle 
ended  along  the  whole  line.  About  five,  the  Prussians,  with 
icher  at  their  head,  recovered  St.  Amand^  which  had  been  twice 
;  and  won,  and  regained  the  heights  of  La  Haye  and  Little  St 
land.  At  this  moment,  Blucher  might  have  profited  greatly 
his  advantage,  if  Bulow's  corps  had  arrived  ;  his  right  wing 
lid  then  have  charged  witli  good  prospect  of  success.  Bat  the 
rcU  oi'  this  corps  had  either  been  miscalculated,  or  the  nature 
i  state  of  the  roads  had  not  been  taken  into  the  account  From 
:  Duke  of  Wellington  he  could  receive  no  assistance,  for  qs 
ny  ot  his  troops  as  had  come  up  were  themselves  perilously  en» 
ltd  With  superior  numbers.  As  evening  advanced,  the  situation 
the  Prussians  became  more  hopeless, — there  were  no  tidings 
Bulow» — ihe  British  division  could  with  difficulty  maintain  its 
n  position  ai  Les  Quatre  Bras;  the  whole  of  their  own  force 
i  been  brought  into  action,  and  the  Frencli  began  to  derive  that 
/antage  which  tresh  troops,  and  a  gieat  supt* riority  ot  numbers, 
ure,  when  armies  are  equal  in  discipUn^  and  iu  courage.  In  thia 
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emergency,  Blacher  had  nearly  closed  his  lone  anA  illoibiMj 
life.  A  charge  of  cavalry,  which  he  himself  led  on^  failed  (  iIm' 
enemy  pursued  their  advantage,  his  horse  was  struck  by  a  aioikil 
ball,  and  gallopped  more  furiously  for  the  wound  till  it  dronci 
down  dead,  and  Blucher  was  entangled  under  it,  and  atunaM  bf 
the  fall*  His  own  people  did  not  see  him, — ^tbe  last  PrnMB- 
horseman  past  by,  and  there  remained  none  with  him  batia 
adjutant,  who,  with  an  honourable  self-deyotement^  alighted  to 
■hare  his  fate.  Happily,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  the  eno^ 
passed  him  by ;-  they  were,  in  their  torn,  repelled  by  a  seeoa^ 
charge,  and,  in  their  retreat,  past  him  a  second  time  with  equsl 
rapidity ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  was  extricated  from  UMcr 
the  horse, — and  immediately  ne  mounted  another. 

Had  this  excellent  veteran  been  recognized  by  the  enemy,  tlii;^ 
would  probably  have  butchered  him.  The  hatred  between  thcsi 
two  nations  is  of  the  deadliest  kind;  France  had  inflicted th. 
deepest  wounds  upon  Prussia ;  in  her  hour  of  victory  she  hnl 
trampled  upon  the  Prussians,  plundert>d,  outra8:ed,  and  insoilel 
them ;  and  Prussia,  though  as  yet  she  had  retaliated  none  of  iM' 
wrongs,  had  taken  full  revenge.  Blucher  was  especially  hated  by 
the  French,  because  no  general,  except  our  own,  had  ao  longiad! 
so  determinedly  resisted  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the  eQi|i 
of  Generals  d'Erlon  and  Vandarame  had  confederated^  and  boNU 
ed  the  black  flag;  whether  or  not  this  were  done  it  is  certaia 
that  the  French  gave  little  quarter  in  this  action,  and  thai  thi: 
Prussians  asked  for  none.  When  the  night  was  closing  in,adi* 
vision  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  f&voured  by  the  darkness^  madet- 
circuit  round  the  village  unoliserved,  and  took  the  main  bodysf 
the  Prussians  in  the  rear.  Some  regiments  of  cuiraasiers  attiM 
same  time  forced  the  passage  on  the  other  side.  The  Prussian^ 
though  defeated,  were  not  dismayed ;  they  formed  in  masses,  ie» 
peiled  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  retreated -in  rack 
order  that  the  French  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  pursue  thea, 
and  formed  a^ain  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Their  Toss  was  little  short  of  20,000  men.  The  people  of 
the  village,  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging,  affirm  that  Ihsl 
of  the  French  was  greater.  No  prisoners  were  made,  except  thMi 
who  were  left  wounded  on  the  field.  Fifteen  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken. 

Marshal  Ney  meantime,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  French  annj 
which  had  come  up,  amounting  at  the  very  least  to  40,000  meDi 
attacked  the  British  at  Les  Quatre  Bras.  There  had  been  macl^ 
skirmishing  about  this  point  during  the  whole  of  the  mormogi 
the  maiti  attack  was  made  after  three  o'clock.  The  Brunswiek 
corps  and  the  fifth  division  bad  happily  arrived,  and  maintaiaeA 
the  position  with  the  most  signal  intrepidity,  under  the  Prince  of 
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Irange^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Sir  Thomas  Picton^  Sir  James 
Kempt,  and  Sir  Denis  Pack.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  at  one 
itne  Rurrounded  ;  a  battalion  of  Belgians  delivered  him;  he  took 
ff  ihe  insignia  of  his  Order  and  threw  it  among  them,  saying. 
Children,  you  have  all  deserved  it !'  They  fastened  it  to  their 
oloars  on  the  field  of  battle,  amid  cries  of  Long  live  the  Prince !' 
iMy  swore  to  defend  it  till  death,  and  many  actually  fell  while 
Imv  were  pronouncing  the  oath.  Picton  was  wounded — biit 
iDowing  how  much  was  to  be  done,  he  would  not  mention  hit 
taBnd,  lest  he  should  be  hindered  from  being  present  in  the  sub* 
eqnent  actions ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  this  wound^ 
o  heroically  concealed,  and  dressed  only  with  a  piece  of  a  torn 
landkerchief,  applied  to  it  in  secret  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton  him* 
•If,  was  discovered.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  ardour  of 
lattie,  rashly  exposed  himself  amidst  the  fire  of  smull  arms,^— a 
Dosket  ball  went  through  his  bridle-hand,  into  the  belly,  and  en^ 
ered  the  livery  he  died  m  a  few  minutes.  Greatly  and  deserved^ 

5  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  lamented ;  in  the  worst  days  of 
ermany  his  spirit  had  been  unsubdued  ;  and  the  hei'oism  which 
le  displayed  in  I8O99  after  the  battle  of  VVagram,  would  alone 
adtle  him  to  an  honourable  place  in  history.  In  this  action, 
rhich  was  neither  less  obstinate,  nor(in  proportion  to  the  forces 
D^ged)  less  bloody  than  that. at  Ligny,  the  French  bad  many 
ircumstances  in  their  favour.  They  were  not  only  superior  in 
Quibers,  but  they  were  comparatively  fresh,  whereas  the  allies 
ad  been  marching  from  the  preceding  midnight.  The  fields  were 
overed  with  corn  growing  as  high  as  the  tallest  man's  shoulders ; 
v^ailing  themselves  of  this,  and  of  an  inequality  of  ground,  they 
osted  a  strong  body  of  cuirassiers  so  as  effectually  to  conceal 
nem  ;  and  the  79th  and  42d  regiments  were  thus  taken  by  sur- 
rrize.  The  former,  which  suffered  most  severely,  would  have  been 
estroyed,  if  the  42d  had  not  come  up.  Forming  itself  into  a 
qaare,  it  was  repeatedly  broken,  and  as  repeatedly  formed  again. 
>f  this  regiment,  which  was  800  strong,  only  ninety-six  privates 
nd  four  officers  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  field  unhurt. 
jieneraU  Allen,  Halket,  Cooke,  Maitland>  and  Byng  successive- 
y  arrived,  and  the  troops  maintained  their  ground  till  night. 

Bulow's  corps  arrived  during  the  night  at  Gembloux.  At  day- 
jreak  Thielman  fell  back  in  that  direction  from  Sombref,  where 
ie  had  retained  his  position,  and  the  first  and  second  corps  re- 
ireated  behind  the  defile  of  Mount  St.  Guibert.  Marshal  Blucher 
letermined  to  concentrate  his  army  upon  Wavre.  This  move- 
oaent,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  does  not  seem  to  have 
t>een  previously  apprized,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  fall 
back  also.  Uc  had  travelled  through  this  part  of  the  country  at 
A  time  when  there  was  no  appearance  that  hostilities  would  be  so 

soon 
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soon  renewed,  and  seeing  every  thing  with  a  soIdiei^fCje^'W 
observed,  that  were  he  ever  to  fi^hl  a  battle  for  thedeboad^ 
Brussels,  Waterloo  was  the  ground  which  he  would  chnft  nA 
heathen,  or  a  catholic  chief,  nii^lit  have  imputed  this  tO'Miflite 
tutelar  J  genius  or  patron  saint.  In  Wellington  s  case,  itmsrip 
an  additional  instance  of  that  infallible  foresight  and  tsct  whilll 
is  the  highest  quality  of  a  great  captain ;  it  is  also  a  fiillsildiM 
torious  answer  to  all  the  criticisms  which  we  have  hesideftir 
duke's  measures  previous  to  the  battle — all  of  which,  itaov^fi' 

Eears,  only  tended  to  bring  the  contest  to  the  very  gromidvw 
e  had  loni;  before  selected  as  the  theatre  of  his  gbry.  Theili^ 
treat  began  about  noon  on  the  1 7th,  and  was  well  cornel bjrii^ 
cavalry  and  horse  artrljery.  A  large  body  of  French  Ciolijt 
headed  by  lancers,  followed  witli  some  boldness,  especially ilw  llij 
nappe,  where  the  little  river  which  runs  through  theton^ 
crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge.  But  the  pursuit  was  not  vigsMf 
and  this  corps  of  lancers  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity;  tMyvol 
actually  ridden  down  by  a  column  of  our  heavy  cavBliy,  siii! 
perished :  the  slate  of  the  weather  and  the  soil  preventei# 
enemy  from  acting  upon  the  flanks  of  our  colomns^Ca  stanainif 
the  south*west  liad  come  on,  with  thunder,  lightningj  and  hiilf 
Tain  ;  and  rendered  the  fields  knee  deep  in  mud«\  Between W 
and  six  in  the  afternoon  Uie  whole  army  had  reached  the  graai 
appointed.  The  position  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ocaqM' 
was  in  front  of  the  village  and  farm  of  Mount  St.  Jean^  abosU 
mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  little  town  of  Waterloo,  oaiiK 
sing  ground,  with  a  gentle  declivity  in  front.  It  creased  the  hi^ 
roads  from  Nivelles  and  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  nearly  atthepoal 
where  they  unite.  The  right  was  thrown  back  to  Merke  Biain 
near  Braine  la  Leude;  the  left  extended  on  a  ridge  above Terl 
Ilaye,  a  hamlet  which  was  strongly  occupied  :  both  wings  werea 
posted  as  to  derive  all  advantage  which  the  nature  of  thegramii 
would  allow.  The  left  wing  communicated  with  the  Prussians  kf 
a  road  leading  to  Ohain.  A  walled  mansion  called  Hougoamsi 
was  in  front  of  the  rigiit  centre,  and  in  front  of  the  left  certie 
farm  called  la  Haye  Saiute.  I'he  position  was  good,  for  the  c(Mv 
try^  which  ailbrds  no  strong  ones;  but  the  British  army  and th 
British  generals  had  driven  the  French  from  positions  in  tbef^tt 
nees^  and  being  accustomed  to  attack  and  defeat  the  enemy  s 
soitie  of  the  strongest  situations  in  the  world,  they  required  B 
vantage  ground  when  it  was  their  turn  to  be  attacked  tbemsehe 
Lord  Wellington  wrote  toMarshai  Blucher  that  be  was  resolved! 
accept  the  battle  in  this  position,  if  the  Prussians  would  supM 
bim  with  two  corps.  Blucher  promised  to  come  with  his  woal 
army ;  never  was  there  a  man  from  whom  such  a  promiae  cooUk 

'-  IISIr 


I*«il.    And  be  proposei],  if  Buonaparte  did  not  begi^l 
ttwt  tfae  allies  slioiild,  with  their  vvtioJe  united  tort^AMV 

whcie  hitiierto  so  little  apprehension  of  danger  bs^  * 
liftt  itB  customnrj  oouupalions  and  pleasures  were  not 

on  the  Tery  eve  of  the  contest,  was  now  in  a  pitiable 
taatas  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Kith  had  been,  one 
that  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  made  the  city  shaken 
ncBsion  will  not  appear  hyperbolical  to  those  who 
senaBlioa  which  is  produced  by  the  discharge  of  di 
ly,— a  sensation  which  is  rather  felt  than  heard.  IW 
;  the  cut  DO  I  lotting  seemed  to  approach  nearer,  thougit 
een  no  change  of  position,— the  British  had  kept  tlieic 
jes  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  Prussians,  though  defeated- 
ot  being  disordeied,  had  not  been  purBued ;  but  in  ttw 
iveoin^the  Hoiind  was  more  djsUDctly  perceived.  This 
Dcreased  the  abrni  of  the  inhabitHiili;  and  early  on 
g'of  the  17th  some  runaway  Belgian  cavalry  came  gal- 
ugh  the  town,  us  if  the  French  were  m  close  pursuit; 
tb  the  baggage  betian  to  hurry  off,  the  panic  sprend, 
in,  nad  tiiose  who  had  the  means  of  removal,  taking 
id  the  Dews  that  Uie  allies  had  been  defeated.  When 
va  was  allayed  by  the  receiptof  certHinintellieence,  a 
ing  fccne  tn->ued.  The  inhabitants  were  called  upon 
iding,  iiul,  olil  linen,  Stc.  for  the  liospiials.  The  wound- 
1  arrive ; — many  had  died  on  the  way,  and  some  only 
ubkIs  to  expire  at  their  own  0001-3.  The  body  of  the 
tiaswick  passed  tlirongh  during  the  nii;ht;  the  people 
ented  him  for  his  personal  qualities,  which,  being  such 
lis  illustrious  birth,  derived  luslie  from  his  station  ;  for 
action*  which  he  had  performed,  and  the  hopes  which 
or  ever  cue  off.  This  sorrow  would  be  felt  throughout 
-but  at  Brussels  it  was  remembered  tiiat  on  the  pre- 
lit  be  had  been  sharing  in  the  festivities  of  the  place, 
h  the  city  lor  the  tield  of  battle  full  of  life  and  ardour. 
idcDcybecamegreaterwhfn  it  was  known  that  the  Duke 
kon  had  fallen  back  to  Waterloo.  A  retrograde  move- 

with  it  eo  many  symptoms  of  defeat^t  is  so  often 
jence  of  an  overthrow — or  the  prelude  to  one — that 
ants  of  a  great  city  may  wed  he  excused  lor  interpreU 
e  worst  sense,  wlien  they  had  every  thin^  at  stake. 
K-b,  on  Iheir  part,  exaggerated  Uieir  advantages,  and 
>bII  the  insolence  which  of  lale  years  baa  charac  ten  sett 
uoeea.  Marshal  Soult,  in  a  dispatch  to  Davoust,  mi- 
IT  during  the  usurpation,  did  not  scruple  to  announce, 
itperor  had  succeeded  m  separating  the  allies'  tine.  .,pi 
noQ and  Blucher,' said  he/ saved  themselves  with  ilt^ 
fiLiulty^ 
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ficuhy :  llie  effect  was  theatrical— in  an  instant  the  firing 
and  tlie  enemy  was  routed  in  all  directions.'  It  was  aom 
at. Paris  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  to 
BrusscUllie  day  after  this  glorious  action,  in  which  tbegeoer^i 
in  chief,  Wellington,  had  h*  en  compromised.  Another di«ati:_ 
pnblished  with  great  pomp  in  the  Moniteur,  said,'  the noblemfp 
must  have  been  confounded  !  Whole  bands  of  prisoners  are  t^jf 
ken ;  they  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  their  commaadai; 
the  rout  is  complete  on  this  sidej  and  I  hope  we  shall  nothettF 
again  of  the  Prussians  for  some  time,  even  if  they  should  eyerl^  } 
able  to  rally.  As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see  now  what  will  be?*' 
come  of  them  !   I'he  emperor  is  there  !* 

Notwithstanding  these  boasts,  the  French  bad  failed  in  tU| 
chief  object;  they  had  not,  as  Marshal  Soult  asserted,  succee^ 
in  separating  the  line  oi  the  allies;  and  the  actions  of  the  l6li^ 
severe  as  they  had  been,  were  but  preludes  to  the  dreadfoldni^ 
wtiich  was  now  to  be  represented.  The  junction  of  Bulow^scoif| 
hafi  made  the  Prussians  as  stroiig  as  they  were  before  the  lale» 
giiirement;  Lord  Wellinglon's  army,  having  lost  about  5O00i| 
killed  and  wounded,  may  be  computed  at75,0(X^  the  united foiipei 
therefore  would  amount  to  155/XK);  and  the  1 70,000  of  the  Freudf 
having  been  diminished  10  or  15,0(X),  the  armies  now  to  be  bionp' 
against  each  other  were  not  unequal  in  numbers.'!' 

Tbi 

f  Before  we  enter  on  a  review  and  siatemeot  of  the  beverul  hccodiiU  wliirk' 
hecii  ^iven  of  this  great  battle,  it  is  proper  to  observe  the  extreme  diflieuUy  W  tig 
leciiog  accurate  details  nf  events  of  this  nature    When,  after  the  victory  of  AMil% 
in  which  Henry  the  Fourth  was  woanded,  he  called  his  generals  round  hii  bcil| 
give  him  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  subsequently  to  bis  leaving  the  leWi  N 
two  could  agree  on  the  course  of  the  very  events  m  which  they  had  beeoactBn;iii 
the  king,  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  facts  so  evident  and  reccil,efr 
claimed,'  Viola  cc que  c'est  que  J'histoire!' — If  there  is  any,  fsLCt  on  whkh  «l 
might  expect  the  unanimity  of  witnesses,  it  would  be  the  precise  hour  at  whickthi 
action  commenced*    It  must  have  been  notorious  to  every  man  in  both  amleii  ili 
there  could  exii^t  no  motive  on  either  side  for  misrep mentation;  and  at  WiieriM^ 
where  the  whole  ofeach  army  was  visible,  there  could  be  no  pomihility,  one  shoill 
have  thought,  of  mi.stake,  and  yet  nothin|r  can  be  more  various  and  diicovdaiit  thM 
the  statements  on  this  point  with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     Tue  Dikeil 
Welliojtton  and  Hluchersay  that  tlie  battle  commenced  about  lea^Geoetal  AkMli 
who  never  quitted  the  duke*s  side  duiiog  the  early  part  of  the  action,  aajiAfli/jMl 
eleven.     Drouet  and  Buonaparte  concur  in  stating  txelve^  and  ^iey  dates  the  CM* 
mencement  at  one*   The  difference  must  be  between  preliminary  ikirmislilag  anl  tk 
serious  attack,  and  at  such  times  men  are  more  likely  to  speak  by  gnev  cban  ftM 
observaticMi. 

A  very  minute  and  careful  examination  of  all  the  accounts  of  thJt  battle,  and  aiM 
tnal  survey  of  the  ground,  enables  us  to  pronounce,  that,  next  to  the  dnke'sownicpift 
published  in  the  1  ondon  Gazette,  which  traces  in  the  clearest  manner  the^vcoCfieMK 
of  the  transactioQ,  the  relation  of  General  Alava  is  the  most  able  and  accurate  of  al 
that  we  have  seen.  Buonaparte's  official  account,  which  General  Droaet  endeiiilt 
to  corroborate,  is  full  of  obscurities,  contradictions,  and  mlBtakes,  probably  mUtB 
tional— -for  instance,  they  talk  of  having  obtained  possesBion  of  the  kouiei  la  the  lil 
lage  of  Mount  St.  Jean :  whereas,  in  fact,  this  village  was  ^uite  In  the  rear  of  tte^^ 

thi 
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n^  which  had  continued  heavy  thrOo^hbnt  tfae  nighty 
abate  about  nine  in  the  mornings  when  Bauaaparfce^ 
id-quarters  that  night  bad  been  at  Planchenoisi  fi  farm 
3  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  French  line^  and  about  ££• 
;  from  Brussels^  put  his  army  io  motion.  The  position 
y  occupied  was  on  a  rioge  immediately  opposite  to  that 
Lish,  at  a  distance  varying  from  1000  to  12  or  1300  yards. 
it  was  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Flancbenois;  their 
a  little  country  tavern  and  farm^  famous  from  that  day 

for  its  appropriate  name  of  La  Belle  Alliance;  their 
ig  on  tiie  road  to  Brussels  from  Nivelles.'  The  cuiraa* 
!  in  reserve  behind,  and  the  imperial  guards  in  resenre 
heights  Grouchy  and  Vandamme  had  been  detached 
'avre  against  the  Pinissians ;  and  the  sixth  corps,  under 
bau  wiiii  a  body  of  cavalry,  was  in  the  rear  of  ibe  righip 
»ppose  a  Prussian  corps,  *  which,'  says  the  official  French 

appeared  to  have  escaped  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  to 
:o  tall  upon  our  right  flank  :'  Buonaparte  bad  obtained 
}n  of  this,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  an  intercepted  letter 
of  the  Prussian  generals  :  but  of  the  strengtn,  temper^ 
sition  of  the  Prussian  army  he  seems  to  have  been  wo« 
rant.  Reversing,  however,  his  plan  of  the  l6th,  and 
onsidering  Blucher  as  in  no  state  to  renew  the  contest^ 
;d  the  great  body  of  his  force  against  Lord  Wellington, 
to  bear  down  the  British  army  by  dint  of  numbers.  He 
therefore,  against  their  75/X)0,  three  corps  of  infantiy, 
)st  all  his  cavalry^  amounting  with  artillery  to  not  less 
000  men,  40,000  more  being  in  reserve  or  awaiting  the 
on  the  right. 

o  points  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  British  posi- 
}  the  farm  of  Hougoumont  with  its  wood  and  garden  in 
he  right,  and  that  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front  of  the  left. 
irly  part  of  tlie  forenoon  the  French  army  was  paraded 
>  if  Huonaparte  thought  to  intimidate  his  opponent  by 

I,  and  no  I  rei:ch  sctldicr  could  have  ciNne  witlun  half  a  mile  of  it  i  and  it 
lat  it  was  the  farm  of  the  ilaye  Sainte  in  front  of  the  Brititii  centre,  anA 
vity  of  the  heights  calif  d  Mount  St.  Jean,  that  tte  French  acrnpied. 
:ouut  is  limited  to  his  ouu  share  in  the  action,  and  appears  to  be  tolenk* 
e;  and  in  thote  parts  in  which  it  is  at  variaore  with  fiaooapartc^,  we 
to  side  with  Ne>. 

unt  published  under  the  namr  of  Lientenant-ffcneral  Scott  is  a  wretched 
;  *  a  thin^  of  shreds  and  patchi*ii ;'  we  presume  some  poor  scribbler  Jias 
style  and  title  of  a  general  officer  to  set  off  his  trumpery  ware, 
port  of  CTeneral  Gn'iseouu  \%e  have  the  report  of  a  man  who  eombincf 
}ite  for  the  task,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  dwell  minutely  oo  the 
tails.  As  for  the  libellers  in  the  Kheaish  Mercury,  who  attempt  to  de* 
•  merits  and  the  {(lory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  endeavour  to  sop* 
aluronies  by  tlie  authority  of  this  official  paper,*-itheir  conduct  will  only 
ontempt  of  the  British  army,  and  the  hadigwUlOB  of  the  l^rvMius.        ' 

the 
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the  display  oF  so  formidiible  a  force,  and  abont  noon^  oraH 
enrlier,  ihe  action  be^an  by  a  farious  attack  upon  Hoogonm 
Soult  and  Ney  attacked  it  with  one  corps,  and  the  French 
on  with  their  usual  shouts  iind  tlieir  usuaJ  impeiaosity.  This 
Lord  Wellington  bad  strena:thened  as  much  as  possible  di 
thtt  night  :    a  detachment  of  the  Guards  was  stationed 
and  the  garden  and  wood  were  lined  with  Nassau  troops  asdi 
shooters.   These  troops  disputed  the  ground  gallantly,  and« 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  hooiei 
Coldstream  and  Third  drove  back  the  enemy.    Within  bilf 
hour  1^0()  men  were  killed  here  in  an  orchard  not  esceediog 
acres  in  extent.   Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  assailants f 
surrounded  the  house  on  three  sides,  and  they  set  it  on  (ire 
shells,  and  burnt  a  great  part  of  it  nearly  to  the  grooiul.' 
they  were  compelled  to  desist  from  the  attack,  and  ffesbEq, 
troops  recovered  the  ^'ood.  Throughout  the  day  the  enenfVL 
repeated  efforts  in  great  force  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
portaiit  point,  but  it  was  defended  with  the  utmost  gallsntiy. 
the  last.    Artillery  on  both  sides  was  directed  against  thiswtt 
and  almost  every  tree  bears  marks  of  the  tremendous  codBi 
tbeir  branches  shattered  and  the  trunks  pierced.    Gen 
and  perhaps  centuries  hence,  the  woodman,  when  he  feeK 
axe  strike  upon  the  imbedded  balls,  will  remember  We 
and  the  battle. of  V^^atertoo. 

This  attack  upon  Hnugoumont  was  accompanied  by  i 
heavy  (ire  from  more  thHU  200  pieces  of  artillery  upon  toe^ 
British  line,  and  under  cover  of  this  6re  repeated  attacks 
inncte,  first  by  infantry  only — then  by  cavalry  only^aad 
and  principally  by  cavalry  and  infantry  together.  One  of 
latter  was  so  serious  and  made  with  such  numbers,  tbatGi 
Alava  says  it  required  all  the  skill  of  the  British  commaoda 
post  his  troops,  and  all  the  couiage  and  disciphne  of  his 
to  withstand  the  assailants.  This  was  the  attack  oii  Sir 
Picton's  division,  and  in  which  that  gallant  officer  fell.  TheUib 
himseli  happened  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  field  at  thatnuxiMiiM 
The  French  advanced  up  to  a  hedge  (the  only  one  in  the  coittB 
and  which  i^ives  its  name  to  three  or  four  neighbouring  hw&l^^ 
which  extends  along  the  heights  where  the  British  left  wasfvj 
ced— some  of  our  foreign  corps  who  were  posted  behind  thIahctK 
gave  way,  but  the  Dnke  moved  up  some  British  troops,  and  All 
ent  my  was  driven  off  with  immense  loss.  It  was  at  this  tiioe^ 
Tiiomus  Picton  fell :  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy,  astoniM^ 
at  seeing  their  charge  met  in  this  manner,  fired  and  retreatiAj' 
nuiskt't  ball  slruik  iiis  right  temple,  wetit  through  his  br«iO|tf'' 
pas^iuii!:  thiough  tijc  scull  on  the  opposite  side,  was  retained|L 
the  skiu.  A  tieimet  might  probably  have  saved  the  life  bfii^" 
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post  (listinguisbed  and  gallant  officers  in  the  British  service, 
edy  the  enemy  in  this  action  found  the  full  advantage  of  de- 
^e  armotir,  which  we,  strangely  as  it  would  seeoi,  have  not  vet 
led.  The  French  cuirass  is  made  pigeon-breasted^  so  that 
ts  a  musket  ball  be  fired  very  near  it  is  turned  off^  and  it  is 

polished  that  the  balls  may  more  readily  slant  aside;  the 
BT  part  fits  the  back;  they  are  stutTed  with  a  pad>  fasten  oti 

a  clasp,  and  are  put  on  and  off  in  an  instant.  The  weight  of 
rhole  is  about  16  pounds,  not  enougk  to  occasion  any  incon- 
^ce*  to  an  able-bodied  man.  The  men  who  were  thus  armed 

the  flower  of  the  French  army :  it  was  required  that  thej' 
Id  not  be  less  than  six  feet  high,  that  they  should  have  been 
re  years  in  the  service,  have  served  in  three  campaigns,  and 
itained  a  good  character.  Their  horses  are  proportionably 
1.  Thus  armed  and  thus  mounted  they  possessed  a  most 
3rtant  advantage  over  the  British  troops,  the  great  points  of 
[lit  and  strength  in  our  cavalry  having  been  sacrificed  for  the 
'  of  activity  and  display ;  the  error  had  .b^en  felt  in  Spain  ;  it 
still  more  severely  felt  at  Waterloo.  The  enemy  had  another 
intage,  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  the  most  formidable,  if  not 
most  efficient  weapon  with  which  a  horseman  can  be  armedj 
id  been  proved  to  our  cost  at  Albuhera. 
)e  attack  in  which  General  Picton  fell  proved  fatal  also  to  Sir 
Jam  Ponsonby.  He  led  his  brigade  against  the  Polish  lancerd^ 
checked  their  charge.  Accompanied  by  only  one  aide^e- 
>j  he  got  into  a  ploughed  field,  where  his  horse  stuck ;  he  wat 
/  mounted,  for  he  had  not  expected  to  be  in  action  so  soon,* 
lb  own  charger  was  not  arriveri.  A  body  of  lancers  approach- 
in  full  speed ;  these  men  have  always  distinguished  themselves 
t€ir  barbarity :  Sir  William  saw  that  his  death  was  inevitable, 
be  horse  was  incapable  of  extricating  himself,  but  he  hoped' 
Lide-de-camp  might  escape,  and  taking  out  the  picture  of  his 

«nd  his  watch,  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  them  to  his  care 

H  ODf  of  the  compilations  coacernini;  th<'  battle  ot  Waterloo,  it  is  otiaerved,  in 
ADd  incorrect  laiigua;;?,  that  wouudi  received  through  the  caira£i  prove  morlal« 
P  the  Worthy  has  an  ailutiioo  to  this  in  his  sermon  entitl«*d  the  Mist  Upc<»ficiier| 
B,  speaking  of  the  danicer  and  impolicy  of  iisin);  weak  arguments  in  a  |Lood  cause* 
Ki,'  It'is  better  to  Gght  naked  than  with  bad  armour;  for  the  ra^s  of  a  bad  corse* 
^  a  deeper  wound  and  worse  to  be  healed  than  the  bullet  Itself**  Bm  it  should 
^'inbeied  that  the  bullot  which  drives  broken  armour  into  the  body  would  cer<« 
f  make  of  itself  a  severe  if  not  a  mortal  wound,  and  Hint  many  more  shot  oiik| 
c  off*  from  a  cuirass  than  can  possioly  enter  it*  I  he  obvious  question  may  b^ 
'i  why  defensive  armour  should  ever  have  been  disused  if  it  weie  really  ad^an- 
^  Mt  was  proJ>ably  laid  aside  m  larger  trains  of  «irtillery  were  brcu^ht  into 
cid,  and  battles  uere  chieily  decided  by  cannon.  But  cooteniting  powers  Mooa 
*to  an  equality  in  tliebe  things,  and  battles  uow«  as  in  old  times,  depend  euei^ 
Upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  men,  aiid  still  more  upon  what  is  familiarlj 
1  bottom,  Wheu,  therefore,  the  tword,  and  the  lance,  and  the  bayooei  are  \m 
^  ieuu  a  aatnral  cooge^ucjoire  that  tha  bdmet  tuxi  caicosa  should,  bt  nsuvied. 
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when  the  enemy  came  up  and  speared  them  bolh.  The  brigade 
revenged  their  commander  do  well,  that  the  Polish  lanceniRR 
ahnost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  before  the  day  was  over.  Twoeida 
were  taken  in  this  charge ;  two  of  those  imperial  eaglei  wkxk 
had  been  given  to  the  trench  troops  only  seventeen  daji  beftff 
in  the  Chump  de  Mars,  and  which  in  sight  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  they  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  to  perish  if  necessary  »(b- 
icndiiiu;  thein.  The  bearer  of  one  had  well  performed  bisoA 
it  was  dciaced  with  blood  in  the  struggle,  and  the  eagle  VHie^ 
vered  from  the  pole  by  the  cut  of  a  sabre.  These  staodardi vat 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylaa,  FritdlM 
and  Wagrum.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprize  to  some,  vkf- 
iiioie  eagk's  were  not  taken — the  reasons  are,  first,  that  the  iWh 
ber  of  eagles  is  very  small;  each  regiment  has  botoiiefli||i^ 
though  it  has  four  battahons,so  that  in  our  army  there  areq^ 
Colours  for  the  same  number  of  men  to  whom  one  eagle iiaN|^ 
cd — secondly,  it  appears  from  the  Order  Book  of  one  of  th 
Prench  regiments  which  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battlerti 
is  now  before  us,  that  the  eagles  had  not  been  generally  diitritafrj 
ted  to  the  army,  and  that  only  a  few  favoured  regiments  hid}CtL| 
had  tliem  ;•— and  thirdly,  it  is  surprising  that  one  eagle evenhwi 
be  taken,  for  ttiey  aie  purposely  made  portable,  and  esiih^ 
tuched  from  the  staff;  and  it  is  a  practice  of  the  French, with thk 
mixture  of  rhodomontade  and  meanness  which  characterizedtUk 
under  Buonaparte,  to  boast  that  they  had  secured  their d^j 
when  i\\^i  slatl'and  the  colour  were  abandoned,  and  theeagki^ 
self  was  in  the  pocket  of  some  runaway  ensign. 

It  was  only  on  the  left  of  the  centre  that  the  enemy  obtiiidi 
temporary  success:  some  light  troops  of  the  German  Legiosw 
been  stationed  in  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte;  the  Freacbfle' 
cceded  in  occupying  the  communication  between  themiiul^ 
army,  and  when  all  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged  wasezfcv 
ed,  they  carried  the  farm-house,  and,  it  is  said,  put  every  Mil'' 
the  bayonet.  This  enabled  them,  about  two  o  clock,  toseaff 
a  small  u)ound  on  the  left  of  the  road  near  where  the  MffTp^ 
the  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi  and  just  opposite  the gabjj 
the  farm,  and  from  this  position  they  never  were  dislodged  P 
the  grand  advance  of  the  British  army  about  seven  in  thecvtf^ 
ing.  The  battle  continued  with  the  most  desperate  intrepidi^f 
both  sides,  Buonaparte  continually  bringing  forward  his  XnOf^ 
considerable  masses,  and  the  British  and  their  allies  resolote^^ 
sisting  them.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  every  where ;  w^f 
where  the  struggle  was  most  arduous,  in  the  hottest  fire  aodtaH 
of  the  danger,  he  was  seen,  as  Waller  says  of  Lord  Falklandi 

exposing  his  all-knowing  breast, 
Among  the  throng  as  cheaply  as  the  rest* 
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ver  were  his  exertions  more  needful ;  sometimes  he  was  callyiB^ 
>ken  infantry^  sometimes  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  formed 
lares.  No  man  indeed  eVer  had  more  confidence  in  his  troops^ 
did  more  justice  to  them.  *  When  other  generals,'  he  has  Bud^ 
xnmit  an  error^  their  army  is  lost  by  it,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
iten ;  when  I  get  into  a  scrape,  my  army  gets  me  out  of  it.'  The 
II  on  their  part  amply  returned  the  confidence  which  they  so 
I  deserved.  *  Bless  thy  eyes !'  said  a  soldier  in  Spain  when 
*d  Wellington  passed  by  him  for  the  first  time  after  be  had  re- 
led  from  Cadiz  to  the  army,  '  Bless  thy  eyes,  1  had  rather  see 
)  come  back  than  see  ten  thousand  men  come  to  help  us  I'  On 
day  both  men  and  leaders  were  put  to  the  proof:  none  of  their 
ner  fields  of  glory^  many  as  they  had  seen  together,  had  beeii 
stubbornly  contested,  or  so  dearly  won.  All  this  while  there 
no  appearance  of  the  Prussians;  and  well  as  the  British  army 
Ki  its  ground,  many  an  anxious  eye  was  directed  towards  the 
rter  from  whence  they  were  expected.* 

Uucher  had  put  his  army  in  motion  at  break  of  day.  The  corpg 
Borstel  and  Bulow  were  to  march  by  St.  Lambert,  occupy  a 
ition  there  under  cover  of  the  forest  near  Fritschermont,  and 
s  the  enemy  in  the  rear  when  the  moment  should  afipear  favour- 
>•  Ziethen's  corps  was  to  operate  on  the  right  flank  of  the  ene- 
by  Ohain,  and  Thielman  to  follow  slowly  and  afford  succour  in 
s  of  need.  But  the  two  first  of  these  corps  had  been  placed  on 
east  side  of  the  river  Dyle  at  Wavre ;  they  had  to  cross  by  a  nar^ 
'bridge;  and  toadd  to  thedelay  which  this  necessarily  occasioned^ 
houses  in  the  street  leading  to  it  were  on  fire,  so  that  the  in&ntry 
ted  with  difficulty,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  with  still  greater,  and 
powder-tumbrils  not  at  all  till  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The 
sage  too  by  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert  was  far  more  difficult  than 
1  been  expected,  so  that  when  it  was  half  past  four  in  the  after- 
m,  only  two  brigades  of  Bulow's  corps  had  arrived  at  the  covered 
ition  which  was  assigned  them.  But  there  was  not  a  moment 
)e  lost,  and  the  general  resolved  immediately  to  begin  the  attack 
i  the  troops  which  they  had  at  hand.  Their  way  was  through  the 
ist  of  Soigny,  which  extends  over  many  leagues  of  country,  and 
n  whence  Brussels  is  supplied  with  fire-wood.  By  good  fortune 
peasant  who  guided  them  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  sa- 
lty; and  instead  ofcoming  out  of  the  forest  at  bntschermont,  he 
posed  to  descend  into  the  valley  lower  down,  and  come  out  in  a 
iction  toward  Pianchenois,  nearly  on  the  French  reserve,  Then, 
.  he,  we  shall  take  them  all.    In  the  best  concerted  plans  of  war 

It  is,  however,  due  to  historical  truth  to  declare,  that  wc  have  beeo  |i«rsoDalIy 
ed  by  an  e^e-M  itiiess  of  the  highest  authority,  that  be  himself  had  seen  the  Pnis- 
io  the  wood  close  to  our  ektreme  left  as  onrly  as  two  o'clock,  tboogh  it  was  six 
•VCD  before  they  advanced  so  as  to  operate  on  the  enemy* 
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iomeCbing  mnat  always  be  greatly  affected  hy  biamnfam^ 

stances,  and  the  Germans  have  well  observt^^  now  «u.jch  AtpnAti 
on  this  peasant,  who,  had  he  been  less  disfHMed  to  eenre  die  fJKt^ 
or  less  intelligent,  might  easily  have  led  them  into  a  hollow  wif 
where  their  cannon  could  not  have  past.  Buonapute  saw  thsai 
coming  out  from  the  wood,  and  asked  one  of  hia  adjntanti  win 
they  were ;  the  adjutant,  looking  through  the  glass,  replied  IWr 
are  Prussian  colours ;  and  Buonaparte,  it  is  said,  turned  pale,  and 
shook  his  head,  without  answering  a  word. 

General  Bulow  had  only  two  brigades  and  a  corps  of  cavdiy. 
Count  Lobau  was  stationed  on  the  rear  of  the  French  right  to  opposs 
them,  and  all  the  means  in  reserve  were  ready  to  SDOoonr  hiDif  an^ 
Buonaparte  says,  to  overwhelm  the  Prussians  when  thejriiOQldad" 
vance.    Relying  upon  this  disposition^  he  says,  he  Ira  an  attack 
upon  die  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean ;  (by  which  he  means  the  hddis 
or  Mont  St.  Jean,  with  a  fistrm  of  the  same  name;  the  village  bem^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  far  to  the  rear,  and  on  a  separate  lineaf  # 
bills;)  from  this  effort  he  expected  decisive  success*  this  being; ia,' 
fact,  the  vital  part  of  Lord  Wellington's  position:  butherefaeatei^  ^ 
ses  the  French  of  a  movement  of  impatience,  so  frequent  in  thsir 
military  annals,  and  frequently  so  fatal  to  them.  The  cavahy  oFie- 
serve,  according  to  his  account,  having  perceived  a  retrograde movi^ 
ment  made  by  the  English  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  Fnaeh 
batteries,  crowned  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  charged  (he 
infantry;  a  movement,  he  says,  which,  if  made  at  the  proper  ano- 
ment  and  supported  by  the  proper  reserve,  must,have  seeuied  the 
victory;  but  which,  because  it  was  made  in  an  insulated  manner,  sod 
before  affiiirs  were  terminated  on  the  right,  became  fatal.    NcMmt 
the  British  nor  the  Prussian  accounts  notice  any  such  emor ; 
indeed  does  this  statement  accord  with  the  remainder  of  the  ni 
tive,  which  was  drawn  up  under  Buonaparte's  direction^  or  by  him* 
self.    He  says  that  as  there  were  no  means  of  countermanding  tUs 
movement,  all  the  cavalry  ran  to  support  their  comrades ;  that  fiir 
three  hours  numerous  charges  were  made,  several  squaresof  the  Bri- 
tish were  broken,  and  sixstandardsof  light  infantry  taken;  thatths 
Prussians  in  their  flank  attack  were  first  kept  in  check,  and  than 
repulsed  by  General  Duhesme  with  the  young  guard ;  and  thai 
finally  they  fell  ba*k,  they  had  exhausted  their  forces,  and  on  that 
side  there  was  nothing  now  to  fear.   This  was  the  moment  fer  aa 
attack  upon  the  British  centre ;  it  was  made ;  and  he  proceedssa  mf 
^  the  (lay  was  won,  the  French  occupied  all  the  positions  which  Lssd 
Wellington  held  at  tlic  beginning  of  the  ccmtest,  and  after  eigkt 
hours  tire  and  repeated  charges  of  foot  and  horse,  all  *be  amy  ai^ 
with  joy  that  the  battle  was  gained,  and  the  field  in  t  leir  pdwei^. 
But  unluckily  Uie  Britisli  army  were  not  of  the  sameo  linion;  the 
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..didaotfaM  iirhoi  diey  wen  betten;  aod  makiiig  aa  oncennu)^ 
imtm  attidK  upon  tlidr  rqoidng  cmaniei^  the  Freiidi,  Booqaparte 
jhitlj)  oonfienes^  took  ftulit  rad  nm  way.  Now»  as  the  battle 
vvaa  won  b^ie  this  aociaent  of  the  paiiic»  it  is  pa^Mdily  inoonsist- 
^ini  to  attribute  its  loss  to  the  morem^il  of  the  cai^shT  three  haqra 
More  the  English  thus  unaooountabljr  recxnreied-^-wnat  in  leaUty 
iljusv  had  never  lost. 

f:*  -  Buonapwte's  narratiTB :    er       itlydrawnupfbrtheporilbseof 

OBCusing  himself  as  a  genei  i  thus  paUiatug  a  deleat,  the  ex- 

imt  of  which  he  could  nei     r        j  nor  extenuate.  The  truth  ii^ 

jlhatf  acting  as  he  always  hi  s      i%  he  set  every  thing  upon  the  ha- 

ward*  He  is  a  general  who  has  0  i     things  with  mighQr  means; 

:Wid  thinking  that  his  means  w  also  fully  adequate  to  die 

iOOBBsioD^  he  attempted  to  do?     all  resistance  by  an  Ofoi^ 

,  aAetmii^t  attack^  n(^eetins^  or  i    ini      to  reflect  upcm  iriiat:iAust 

Jfi^  the  consequences  of  &uu:  i  confidoit  was  he  ofsgweM^ 

tAat  messengers  were  dispatc       from  the  fidd  to  annonnce  it  On 

r-Ae  day  of  t£e  battle  it  was  telegraphed  to  Boulogne  thai  the  en^ 

lessor  had  gained  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  united  Britidi 

And  Prussian  armies  commanded  by  Wellington  and  Blucher.  A 

indletin  extraordinary  was  publishra  at  Lisle^  stating  that  the  em- 

ifggOT  himself>  setting  the  example  in  the  war^  had  fired  Uie  fiist 

i  JBarbinOy  and  had  had  a  horse  killed  under  him ;  that  his  astonishiag 

.victories  of  the  l^th,  l6th,  and  17th,  were  exceeded  by  this  of  the 

/liSdif  in  which  he  had  taken  dO,000  prisoners.    One  account  :an- 

. -ttounced  his  entrance  into  Brussels ;  and  another  said  that  the  can- 

minn  were  roaring  from  the  ramparts  of  dte  French  fortresses  to  ce- 

labfate  that  event    Buonaparte  had  indeed  invited  Marshal  Ney 

to  sup  with.him  that  night  at  Brussels ;  and  at  six  in  the  evening  he 

ia  said  to  have  remarked  to  him  that  they  should  yet  arrive  there  in 

Mod  time  to  ke^  their  engagement     His  pibclamations  to  the 

Be^iaas  upon  his  victory  were  printed,  and  dated  from  the  palace 

•of  Laeken.    The  sale  of  a  '  dying  speech'  in  England  has  some- 

times  been  spoilt  by  the  reprieve  of  the  criminaL  This  crifninal's 

•disappointment  was  of  a  di£krent  kind :  he  had  prepared  every 

thing  for  victoryt  nothing  for  defeat    Certain  it  is,  however,  that 

lie  cud  every  thing  for  victory  which  man  could  do ;  and  that  his 

«ifficers  and  men  seconded  him  with  ability  and  energy  worthy  of 

ii  better  cause.   His  great  object — his  only  hope — his  sure  meians 

,  of  success  was  to  overpower  the  English  bdbre  the  Pr  u/ttians  could 

k  lOctive  in  any  force }  he  therefore  made  a  perpetual  r^etiti^  of  at« 

-  leaks' with  horse  and  foot,  supported  by  the  whole  oi  his  artillety. 

Il  wae  one  of  those  effi^ts  by  wmch  he  has  more  than  once  dedded 

tibe  frte  (rf  a  campaigoi.  Under  cover  of  aatiemcndous  a  caimon- 

KKfli-  ode 
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ade  as  ever  was  witnessed  upon  a  field  of  battle^  he  fonncd 
cavalry  into  masses,  brought  up  the  whole  of  the  e/i/e  of  hii 
guards  with  Iiis  reserves,  and  made  an  attack  upon  our  centn^ 
which,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  quail  the  spirit  of  a  British  annjy 
would  have  proved  successful.  Our  cavalry  was  driven  to  the  rear 
of  our  inflmtry; — our  advanced  artillery  was  taken.  Every  battalioB 
was  instantly  in  squares,  and  though  the  French  cavalry  repeatedly 
charged,  not  a  square  was  broken ;— more  than  once  did  Welling- 
ton throw  himself  into  one  of  these  squares,  and  await  the  resut 
of  a  charge,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  men,  and 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  with  them.  The  troops  advanced  by  echekiDS 
to  cover  the  guns.  On  arriving  nearly  at  the  line  which  their  Oh 
valry  had  occupied,  the  French  infantry  appeared,  and  it  bocame 
necessary  for  some  battalions  to  deploy,  though  almost  surround* 
cd  by  the  enemy's  horse.  For  about  an  hour  the  conflict  at  times 
appeared  doubtful :  the  carnage  which  ensued  was  such  as  the 
British  army  had  never  before  experienced.  Shocking  as  the 
slaughter  was,  it  would  have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  beai 
for  the  state  of  the  ground,  which  was  thoroughly  soaked  with 
rain ;  for  although  this,  by  preventing  dust,  afforded  better  aim 
to  the  artillerists,  many  shots  never  rose  after  they  touched  the 
ground,  and  none  bounded  so  often  as  they  would  otherwise  have 
done;  and  the  shells  frequently  buried  themselves^  andy  when 
they  exploded,  threw  up  the  mud  like  a  fountain. 

This  continued  fur  about  one  hour,  though  Buonaparte  would 
make  us  believe  that  the  French  cavalry  had  stood  their  ground  in 
these  tremendous  circumstances  for  three  hours— -a  manifest  impos- 
sibility. The  I'act,  as  it  did  occur,  is  sufficiently  surprizing,  fiic 
the  French  cavalry  were  on  the  plateau  in  the  centre  ot  the  witisb 
position  between  the  two  high  roads,  for  three  quarters  of  an  boury 
riding  about  among  our  squares  of  infantry,  all  hring  having  ceased 
on  both  sices.  It  was  now  that  the  Duke  advanced  his  squares 
forward  to  recover  and  protect  the  guns— he  recalled  to  the  centre 
the  cavalry  which  had  been  detached  to  the  flanks,  and  the  French 
cavalry  was  at  length  driven  off.  After  this,  and  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  repeated  attacks  were  made  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
centre,  so  frequent  and  so  close  to  one  another,  that  it  was  impose 
sible  to  distinguish  them.  About  seven,  Buonaparte  made  a  lait 
and  desperate  eiiort  to  force  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  British  army 
near  I^i  Haye  Sainte ;  he  made  it  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  sap-i 
ported  by  artillery ;  and  the  more  to  encourage  the  men  he  deceived 
both  them  ur.d  their  generals.  Labedoyere»  whom  he  had  made  a 
general  and  a  count  for  that  treason  which  has  since  received  its  duc^ 
but  not  its  appropriate  punishment,  brought  a  messnge  tp  Marshal 
Ney  from  Buonaparte  that  Mavabal  Grouchy  had  arrived  and  was 

attacking 
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:ing  the  enemy ;  this  intelligence  he  spread  dmone  the  soldiers 
rode  along  the  lines.  However  politic  it  might  have  been  to 
the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  by  this  delusion,  Ney  very  naturally 
sses  his  indignation  at  discovering  that  Grouchy  was  far  dia- 
and  that  the  troops  who  had  arrived  were  enemies  instead  of 
s.  The  attack,  however,  was  made,  and  for  a  few  moments, 
aly  for  a  few,  with  hope.  The  first  brigade  of  guards  advan- 
>  meet  the  leading  division,  and  poured  in  so  well-directed  a 
I  literally  for  a  time  to  make  a  chasm  in  it.     Ney  led  the  at- 

he  has  disgraced  his  country  and  himself  by  the  most  abo^ 
)]e  cruelty  and  the  most  aggravated  treason  ;  but  on  this  day 
rformed  all  that  could  be  required  from  a  soldier  and  a  ge- 
,  and  he  says  that  officers  and  men  displayed  the  greatest  in- 
iity.  General  Friant  fell  by  his  side^  his  own  horse  was  kill- 
nd  he  fell  under  it.    This  would  have  been  too  honourable  a 

for  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Moskwa,  who  might  fitly  super- 
he  name  of  Iscariot  to  his  titles.  He,  however,  who  knew 
f  there  were  to  be  any  punishment  inflicted  for  the  foulest 
%y  he  himself  must  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  offenders,  did 
drink  from  danger  ;^word  in  hand,  he  remained  on  foot ; 
he  appeals  to  those  who  survived  the  battle  if  he  was  not 
ig  the  last  to  quit  the  scene  of  carnage.  This  attack  had  been 
I  with  what  was  called  the  middle  guard — the  young  guard 
m  the  right  with  Lobau — the  old  guard,  hitherto  untouched^ 
n  reserve  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  up  which  the  middle 
i  charged— when  the  latter  were  routed,  a  cry,  say  the  French 
mtSy  was  heard,  ^  All  is  lost,  the  Guard  is  beaten :'  this  seems 
ral,  and  is  probably  true  \  and  when  the  remains  of  the  mid- 
uard  in  their  flight  threw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  old 
d,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some  disorder  must  have  ensued 

in  the  ranks  of  those  tried  veterans. 

iucher,  as  well  as  Ney,  had  been  apprized  of  Grouchy's  move^ 
\f  but  more  truly.  About  six  o'clock  he  was  informed  that 
Jman  had  been  attacked  near  Wavre  by  a  superior  force,  and 
they  were  disputing  possession  of  the  town.  This  intelligence 
not  disturb  the  veteran  general ;  he  well  knew  that  the  battle 
;  be  decided  at  Waterloo,  not  at  VVavre ;  any  thing  which  might 
\en  there  was  of  little  moment,  and  he  therefore  steadily  pur- 

his  course.  At  half  past  seven  the  whole  of  Borate's  corpSf 
part  of  Bulow's  had  successively  come  up,  and  at  this  time  it 
evident  that  Buonaparte's  attack  upon  the  British — the  last 
t  of  fury  and  despair — had  failed.  Ziethen's  first  column  at 
time  also  arrived  on  the  enemy's  right  flank  ndu*  the  village  of 
ixihen,  and  instantly  charged.  As  the  Prussians  past  our  left 
mns  in  their  advance^  they  cheered  them  with  that  exultation 

K  K  3  which 
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which  the  determination  and  sure  hope  of  oonmia'iiig  iiiiplMd^  ni 
fljl  their  bands  played  God  Save  the  King.  Welliiiffton  peftdvii^ 
their  movementSs  and  seeing  the  confusion  of  iSe  eneraji  IMI 
that  great  and  decisive  step  which  has  crowned  hiB'gioltfy  iiid 
saved  Europe.    He  advanced  with  the  greatest  celerifjr  tM^whelk 
line  of  his  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artflleiy ;  hepM 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Foot  Guards,  spoke  a  few  wxjMi  to 
them,  which  were  answered  by  a  general  mirraA,  and  then^  hfc 
himself  guiding  them  on,  the  attack  was  made  at  aUpointsr,  alklM 
every  point  with  the  most  perfect  success.    The  rrnxamt  mxii 
after  rushed  forward  on  the  enemy's  right,  at  the/NU  de  chanrgt,  aril 
made  their  attack  under  the  most  favourable  circumatancea';  thefr 
troops  descended  into  the  plain  and  formed  into  brigade!  bi'difc 
greatest  order^  and  fresh  bodies  continually  unfbldea  thetoehts 
issuing  from  the  forest  on  the  height  behind.    Even  if  theBritUk 
army  hod  not  repulsed  the  enenw,  assailed  him,  and  already  AJioi 
him  to  flighty  this  movement  of'^thc  Prussians  would  have  been  d^ 
cisive }  it  must  have  forced  the  French  to  retire;  if  they  had  90 
ceedcd  in  their  efforts  against  Lord  Wellington,  itwonmhatejtt^ 
vented  them  from  pronting  by  the  success,  but  being  made^i 
moment  when  the  British  had  secured  the  victory,  it  rendered  ibA 
victory  complete  beyond  all  expectation^  all  hope^  almost  itmigirt 
be  said  beyond  all  former  example.     Sauve  quipeui'ww^lbetrjTii 
Buonaparte's  army.     A  total  rout  cannot  be  more  folly  aeknot- 
ledged  than  it  is  by  his  own  account.  *  A  complete  panic,'*  he  sm 
<  spread  at  once  tli rough  the  whole  field  of  battle — the  men  ihtiw 
themselves  in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of  conrimnnicaA)iM^ 
soldiers,  cannoneers^ caissons,  all  pressed  to  thispoint;  thebldgoitd 
which  was  in  reserve  was  infected,  and  was  itseli  hnrried'aloiQ^   h 
an  instant  the  whole  army  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusioAii  HI 
the  soldiers  of  all  arms  were  mixed  peU-mell,  and  it  watf  uttedy  ifr 
possible  to  rally  a  single  corps.    The  enemy,  who  persGeivea'fUi 
astonishing  confusion,  immediately  attacked  with  their  cavUry,""* 
increased  the  disorder,  and  such  was  the  confusion  owing  t6  II! 
coming  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rally  the  troc^  and  pmtiii 
n  Sbeir  error.   Thus  a  battle  which  had  been  termiliatedk 
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them  their  error.  Thus  a  battle  which  had  been  termiliated^  i  Aljf 
of  false  manceuvrcs  which  had  been  rectified,  the  greiat^  ftntttti 
which  had  been  ensured  for  the  next  day,  all  were  loat  bf  k'l&b- 
ment  of  panic  terror.'  There  is  an  unfortunate  grammi^ciil  tiMr 
in  this  part  of  the  statement ;  Buonaparte  speaks  of  all  ihese 
in  the  piu^uam  perfectum  tense^  whereas  he  should  have  ik 
imperfect.  The  sentence,  however,  which  thus  speaks  ctf  a. 
that  was  terminated  before  it  was  over,  and  of  auooeii 

was  certain  but  never  came  to  pass,  is  yet  of  material  vi 

one  point  of  view,  for  here  he  distinctly  sUtet  that  the  jrfeitiii 
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false  maiKBttvres  had  been  rectified^  and  thas  completely  contra- 
dicts his  own  prior  assertion  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  oioa^ 
iioped  by  the  premature  advance  of  the  cavalry  of  reserve. 
Buonaparte's  station  during  the  battle  had  been  npon  the  i 
ieroi  road  at  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance^  a  little  to  the  ri^fat 
of  the  middle  of  the  French  position.  In  the  early  patt  of  tb6 
day  he  bad  reconnoitred  the  ground^  aiid  directed  l!he  movemenbl 
from  a  sort  of  8cafli>lding,  observatory^  or  telegraph,  which  had 
been  erected  for  some  ichnoeraphical  purposes ;  but  he  after- 
wards seems  to  have  remained  personally  at  La  Belle  AUiahce.-^ 
4*here»  says  General  Gneisenau^  he  gave  his  orders ;  there  hi 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  victoiy^  and  there  his  min  wai 
decided.  Towards  this  farm,  which,  because  of  its  elevated  sitna* 
tion^  was  visible  from  every  side^  the  march  of  all  the  Pnissiatt 
columns  was  pointed ;  and  there,  when  night  had  cfosed  in,  anrd 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete,  Blncher  and  Wellingtdb 
met  in  the  pursuit  and  congratulated  each  other  as  victors;  lik 
commemoratioD  of  the  alliance  then  subsisting  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Prussian  nations,  of  the  union  of  the  two  armies,  and 
their  confidence  in  each  other,  Blucher  desired  that  the  haXiit 
should  bear  the  name  of  Ln  Belle  Alliance.  The  British  general, 
finding  himself  on  the  same  road  with  this  excellent  veteran;  left 
the  pursuit  to  him,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  British  troops, 
^ho  had  then  been  twelve  hours  in  action,  and  who  were  hy  no 
means  fresh  when  the  day  began.  Blucher  assured  Lord  W^I- 
lin^ton  that  he  would  follow  the  enemy  through  the  night ;  he 
assembled  all  the  superior  officers,  andf  gave  orders  to  send  the 
last  horse  and  the  last  man  in  pursuit, — welcome  orders,  and 
obeyed  as  heartily  as  they  were  given.  The  British  army  then 
halted,  formed  on  the  hill,  and  gave  the  Prussians  three  cheers 
as  they  passed  ;  a  moment  which  all  who  were  present  will  re- 
member as  having  given  them  the  snblimest  emotion  of  their 
lives.  The  pursuit  could  not  have  been  delivered  over  to  better 
hands;  the  enemy  had  deserved  no  mercy  from  the  Prussians,  and 
they  found  none.  Both  on  this  day,  indeed,  and  on  the  l6th,  tlie 
conduct  of  the  French  had  been  brutal.  An  English  ensign,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  being  taken  in  the  first  action,  was  led  to  Buo- 
naparte, who  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  overtake  the  Bri- 
tish army  before  they  embarked  for  England !  this  youth  was  sent 
tp  the  rear  of  the  French  troops,  where  he  was  stripped  almost 

{laked,  and  severely  beaten  when  he  remonstrated  ;  and  when  at 
ength  getting  sight  of  the  general  who  commanded  the  division, 
he  claimed  his  protection  as  a  British  officer,  the  ruffian  answered. 
We  will  treat  you  all  in  the  same  manner.  Their  lancers  speared 
many  prisoners  in  cold  blood;  and  when  one  of  onrmbst  lamented 
#fficeTS  received  a  wound  and  fell  seiiselen,  add  probably  detld 
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from  his  horse^  a  Frenchman  slept  out  and  beat  his  head  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  musket.  Thus  insolent^  thus  brutal,  thus  inhuman 
in  success,  they  were  equally  treacherous  and  abject  in  defeat; 
many  threw  down  their  armsaudsurrendered,  then,  watching  their 
opportunity,  took  thcui  up  again  and  fired  at  those  who  spared 
them.  Some  oflhese  villains  were  deservedly  sabred ;  and  the  Prus- 
sians, during  the  night,  took  ample  vengeance  for  tlieir  lesson 
the  l6th,  and  for  thecruellies  which  the  French  had  then  exerciied. 
The  contusion  of  tliis  rout  is  represented  as  ludicrous  by  tboae 
who  witnessed  it,  when  they  recollect  it  apart  frooi  its  borroifc 
One  letter  says,  '  v\e  were  among  iuTantry,  imperial  guards,  and 
others  with  large  fur  caps,  who  were  throwing  down  their  armi| 
and  many  of  them  roaring  Pardon!  on  their  knees.' '  Our  brigade/ 
says  anotiier, '  darted  into  a  medley  of  lancers,  cuirassiers,  infan- 
try, dragoons,  guns,  Sec. — such  a  scene  !  [  can  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  recollection.  1'hey  were  fairly  cowed  ; — great  bulking 
cuirassiers,  galloping  as  hard  as  they  could,  tumbling  oiF  to  savii 
themselves/  The  strength  and  stature  of  these  men  which  made 
them  so  formidable  in  buttle,  the  moment  they  were  tainted  with 
fear  made  them  appear  contemptible  ;  the  very  advantages  upon 
which  they  prided  themselves  in  tiieir  courage,  making  coward- 
ice more  conspicuous.  1:1  ere  were  to  be  seen  cavalry  throwing 
themselves  off  their  horses  in  the  hope  that  they  might  better 
evade  pursuit  on  foot;  and  in  anoiher  place  the  foot  sol dien 
were  dismounting  the  cavalry  that  they  might  mount  and  ride 
off  themselves.  At  Salamanca,  night  and  darkness  saved  the 
french  after  their  defeat;  but  the  moon  rose  upon  the  field  of 
X.a  Belle  Alliance,  and  in  broad  moon-light  the  Prussians  kept 
up  the  chace.  The  French  were  now  routed  beyond  redemplioui 
—•the  road,  says  General  Gneisenau,  resembled  the  sea-shore 
after  some  great  shipwreck ;  it  was  covered  with  cannon,  caissonSf 
carriages,  baggage,  arms,  and  wreck  of  every  kind.  Those  of  the 
enemy  who  were  foremost  in  the  flight,  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
so  promptly  pursued,  attempted  to  repose  for  a  time,-— presently 
the  Prussians  were  upon  them,  and  thus  they  were  driven  frdbi 
more  than  nine  bivouacs.  In  some  villages  they  seemed  to  r^ 
cover  courage  when  beholding  only  their  own  numbers,  and  made 
a  shew  of  maintaining  themselves, — but  when  tliey  heard  the 
beating  of  the  Prussian  drums,  or  the  sound  of  the  Prussian  tmm- 
pet^  the  blast  of  which  was  as  dreadful  as  if  it  summoned  Uiem 
to  the  Last  Judgment,  their  panic  returned,  and  they  renewed 
their  flight,  or  ran  into  the  houses,  where  they  were  cut  down  or 
made  prisoners.  Eight  hundred  of  their  bodies  were  found.lying 
here,  where  ^  they  had  suflered  themselves  (  it  is  a  German  who 
speaks)  to  be  cut  down  like  cattle/  General  Duhesme,  whojcoo^ 
raanded  the  rear-guard^  fell  in  this  place,    A  black  hussar  of  the 
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Duke  of  Brunswick's  corpa  sacriiiced  him  to  his  naasier^s  memory^ 
^Tbe  Duke  feir yesterday/  said  the  Brunswicker;  'and  thoa 
sbalt  also  bite  the  dust;'  and  so  saying  he  cut  bim  down. 

■  The  British  army  on  the  preceding  day  had  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  at  Grenappe^  though 
theirs  was  a  leisure  movement,  made  in  excellent  order,  and  with 
the  spirits  of  the  men  unchanged.  The  French  had  now  to  cross 
it  in  the  utmost  confusion  of  haste  and  terror.  Buonaparte,  whose 
jfirsi  thought  in  danger  had  b^en  how  to  secure  his  own  personal 
safety,  rode  off  with  his  staff/  and  a  Walloon  peasant  who  lived 
ji^ar  La  Belle  Alliance,  whom  he  ordered  to  guide  him  by  a  bye- 
joad,  to  Ciiarleroi.    There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Dyle  at  a  village 
.not  far  from  Genappe;  Lacoste,  being  perhaps  as  much  confound* 
ed  by  the  events  of  the  day  as  the  £mperor  Napoleon  himself, 
jiDd  somewhat  also  by  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself 
unlisted,  did  not  remember  this  bridge,  so  he  led  the  runaway 
£mperi)r  to  Genappe,  where  the  waggons  were  wedged  sixteen 
de^i^p  upon  the  ctiUi^eway,  and  they  were  an  hour  and. a  half  be^ 
fore  tiirjcould  make  way  through  the  press.  Buonaparte  effect- 
ed his  Hi^iit  through  this  town  about  half  an  hour  after  midnight* 
.The  fuuitives  made  their  last  attempt  at  rallying  here;  they  en-^ 
tr«*ni'hed  themsrlves  with  cannon  and  overturned  carriages,  and 
commenced  a  brisk  tire  of  musketry  when  the  Prussians  approach- 
ed ; — some  cannon  shot,  followed  by  a  loud  hurrah,  suiticed  to 
fri^httn  away  all  thought  of  further  resistance ;  and  the  flight 
and   pursuit  were  continued  with  increased  fear  on  the  part  of 
tb<^  <'nemy,  an  !  unrelenting  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 
Buonapane's  carriage  with  his  hat  and  sword,  and  papers,  and 
the  insignia  of  ail  bis  orders,  were  found  at  Genappe.     His  tra* 
veiling  library  also  was  taken,  consisting  of  nearly  800  volumes, 
in  **ix  chests :  among  these  books  were  a  French  Homer,  a  French 
Ossian,  the  Bible,  and  the  Pucelleof  Voltaire !  The  spoils  which 
were  lying  along  the  road  tempted  the  Prussians  and  abated  their 
speed,  oiiierwise,  it  is  said,  that  scarcely  a  man  of  the  beaten 
army  could  have  escaped  ;  as  it  was,  the  pursuit  was  not  given 
over  during  the  night     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  great,  even 
beyond  that  at  I^ipsic  ;  they  slopt  not  in  their  flight  til]  they  had 
passed  all  their  fortresses  ;  the  allied  armies  passed  them  also, 
and  when  Buonaparte,  after  having  excited  the  French  armies  to 
rebellion,  and  led  them  for  the  third  time  to  destruction,  reached 
the  capital,  he  broughtwith  him  tidings  of  this  totaland  irreparable 
defeat^  and  that  Blucherand  Wellington  were  on  tbe  way  to  Paris ! 
The  French  army  were  never  more  skilfuUv  directed  than  in  this 
jneoiorable  action,  and  never  had  they  fought  so  well.  They  had, 
indeed,  every  motive  of  which  such  men  are  susceptible,  for  ex<* 
citing  themselves  to  the  utmost  $-— the  pride  of  former  victories, 
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shame  and  indignation  for  late  defeats,  and  the  bibteieat  hatiei 
of  the  enemies  to  whom  they  were  opposed,—  ations  whooi 
they  had  wronged,  and  outraged,  and  insulted,  and  deapiied}  tad 
by  whom  they  had  been  beaten  and  humbled  and  forgiven.  Oalr 
by  success  could  the^  justify  to  their  own  countrymen  tiw  aadMi^ 
ODs  enterprize  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  only  by  Bucoeasomrid 
they  legitimate  the  government  of  the  usurper  for  whom  they  hid 
forsworn  themselves ; — only  by  success  could  they  hope  to  emp^ 
the  penahies  of  treason  and  rebeliion.  Victory  would  give  tiMi 
every  thing  ; — their  old  supremacy,  their  oM  renown,  theilold 
days  of  military  license,  of  rapine  and  free-quarters  would  beiel- 
stored ;  their  leader  had  told  them  that  the  moment  was  amved 
for  every  Frenchman  who  had  a  heart  to  conquer  or  to  peiiriL 
And  it  might  have  been  thought  that  in  this  instance  he  wwll 
have  acted  up  to  his  professions ;  that  however  be  might,  on  foh 
mer  occasions,  have  braved  public  opinion  by  flying  from  hii  a^ 
niiet  in  their  utmost  need,  he  would  now  at  least  have  phved  im 
man,  and  perished  bravely  in  the  ruin  which  he  bad  brought  IM 
himself  and  his  adherents.  But  Buonaparte's  spirit  has  AOllUBg 
of  the  heroic  character, — the  love  of  life  with  him  is  stroogererei 
than  the  love  of  empire  ; — he  clings  to  the  carcase  like  a  jUp 
wrecked  sailor  to  a  plank  in  the  ocean,  because,  like  the  saikir, 
he  knows  into  what  an  abyss  he  must  sink  when  that  miserable  koU 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  He  was  therefore  among  the  Sdr^ 
most  in  the  flight.  Marshal  Ney  assures  us  that  brfore  thead^ 
the  battle  he  had  disappeared^-^but  the  soldiers  performed  dMi 
part  better ;  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  was  irreparable  that  thff 
fled,  and  till  every  efibrt  of  skill  and  courage  and  fury  and  despv 
had  been  exhausted.  The  British  troops  were  no  novices  in  wai^ 
yet  they  who  had  witnessed  the  bloody  conflict  at  Albubera  aodtiifc 
murderous  assaults  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo^Badajoz,  andSt.SebastisiA^ 
never  beheld  such  slaughter  as  at  Waterloo.  The  loss  of  the  M* 
tish  and  Hanoverians  there  and  on  the  l6th  amounted  toBOtldi 
than  13,000  men,  and  750  officers,— -a  proportion  whieb  evioetf 
how  obstinate  and  perilous  must  have  been  tne  conflict ;— of  Hsmt 
more  than  two-thirds  must  have  fallen  at  Waterloo.  The  ProMi 
loss  we  have  no  grounds  for  computing ;  atWaterl(x>  ttcouMBit 
have  been  great,  because  they  were  scarcely  engaged  befisieSfit' 
then's  arrival  consummated  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  On  theiMe 
of  Wavre,  where  Thielman  was  attacked  by  Grouchy  and  Vii» 
damme  with  superior  force,  it  must  have  been  greater^«^lhk 
whole  loss  of  the  Prussians,  from  the  commencement  of  the-osA* 
paign  till  their  triumphant  entrance  into  Paris,  has  beenoffieiflj 
stated  at  58,000.  But  the  loss  of  the  French  in  the  Uml  m0 
battle  and  the  rout  exceeded  that  of  ail  the  allies  in-  the'iniik 
campaign  twiee  told.  A  wide  and  sweeping  destmidtott  OittHlt 
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t^eance  as  signal  as  their  crimes.  Many  of  the  pri* 
(*ii  at  Leipsic — bul  this  tliey  said  was  much  wone — 
er<isfs,  was  their  remark.  &Jucber'a*expFeBsioo  in  his 
■  Was,  thai  the  wliok  French  army  was  in  a  state  of 
Aitioa.  -  Even  this  was  not  hyperbolical :  their  bagi^ 
{Mripag«,tutnbrit3,  artillery,  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the 
tuff  were  taken, — they  began  the  day  160,000  strong,  and  by 
MniMCduRi,  when  the  wreck  of  the  army  had  collected  and 
^Wkh-Ok-ouchy's  corps,  they  did  not  amount  to  CO.OOO! 
•  'Btateof  the  field  of  baUle  is  loo  dreadful  tor  descriptioih 
M  HMher  relate  such  facts  as  are  honourable  to  our  nature, 
iHfi|;dbe  and  relieve  these  honors.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
Hi'  papen  that  the  Britiuh  soldiers  exerted  themselves  to 
'men  md  carry  off  the  wounded  French  from  the  field. 
iutt  v»t  Wounded  who  had  still  the  use  of  their  limbs,  em- 
■dtbeoMelves  inbindingup  the  wounds  of  their  enemies,  and 
ftbtnriB^  to  their  wants :  and  in  Brussels  people  of  the  first 
Mtmded-  the  woimded  night  and  day.  And  il  marks  in  the  ' 
^MtifyiOg  manner  the  good  conduct  of  the  Bntish  army 
H|— fliered  in  Brussels  previously  to  the  battle,  that  the  inha- 
Mwngbt  with  the  greatest  anxiety  among  the  wounded  fot 
"  T'gaests,  and  took  them  to  their  houses  and  their  oane 
rik  It  marks  too  the  character  of  the  different  nation*, 
j'tbe  pillage  of  the  dead,  French  novels  are  enumt^rai* 
W  know  of  what  description !)  and  German  testaments.  The 
lyVs  Mnnon  was  brought  triumphantly  into  Brussels,  orna^ 
Iwttwtlhribbandsand  Bowers:  some  bore  the  cypher  of  Iiouii 
Ij others b»d  the  words  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  greater  nnoh. 
Ad'Aenerk  of  Napoleon.  The  joy  of  the  Belgians  may  well 
MMtdved;  howeveraverse  they  might  be  to  the  arrang^nent 
hwtiited  them  to  the  Dutch, — a  Catholic  to  an  heretical  peo- 
'   "* '  Ig-cooid  be  so  desirable  in  its  immediate  effects  as  such 


IMry^wtiich  saved  them  from  the  license  of  Buonaparte's  army^ 
'•tlnblltion^  and  his  conscriptions,  and  relieved  them  uttbc 


e  fVom  the  presence  of  the  uliied  armies.  They  were  flat- 
riUso  by  the  part  (rbicb  tbey  Iwdi^Mne  in  tt 
Mtmer  in  which  lhe'Prhic«"of  €WaDgv)niii-i 
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cured,  as  tbey  had  done  in  the  preceding  war,  when  it  wu  fiat  ^ 
obtained.  At  Hamburgbj  it  is  said,  sach  universal  joy  bad  oem  iko 
been  displayed  as  when  the  news  of  the  victory  arrived :  a  pablie 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  a  collection  in  the  churches wanDade 
for  the  suflferers,  and  on  the  day  which  bad  been  thoasetaiiizt  k 
for  the  duties  of  religion  and  charity,  the  tomb  of  KlopstockwM  b 
restored,  which  Davoust  had  thrown  down,  as  if  in  liatred  towiid  oiia 
the  senseless  dust  of  him  who  had  endeavoured  to  make  theGtf-  \J: 
mans  feel  as  a  nation,  and  to  keep  aUve  in  them  the  love  of  &m-  ^v 
dom  and  of  their  country. 

The  feeling  which  this  battle  produced  in  England  will  never  bi;  ^^ 
forgotten  by  the  present  generation.  Accustomed,  asweweffyta 
victory,  upon  the  land  as  well  as  upon  the  seas,  since  t(ieiUrc{. 
Wellington  had  risen ;  confident,  as  we  were,  in  our  geocnliN 
in  our  army,  even  they  who  were  most  assured  of  success,  aodof 
speedy  success,  dreamt  not  of  success  so  signal,  so  suddeOyio  de« 
cisive.   The  glory  of  all  former  fields  seemed  at  the  time  to  U 
before  that  of  Waterloo.    At  Cressy,  at  Poictiers,  at  Agiocovli 
the  ease  with  which  victory  had  been  obtained  appeared  toder 
tract  from  the  merit  of  the  conquerors ;  there  the  mttltitnde|a{ 
the  enemies  had  been  delivered  into  our  hands  by  tlieir  ovDtil' 
solence  and  presumption.  Blenheim  had  been  less  stubbomiB-tki 
conflict,  less  momentous  in  the  consequences ;  and  all  thepreWNi 
actions  of  our  great  commander  from  Vimeiro,  or  from  Eailai 
Assye,  to  Tholouse,  now  seemed  mere  preludes  to  thislaitaal 
greatest  of  his  triumphs.  Heavy  as  was  the  weight  of  private^ 
row  which  it  brought  with  it;  severe  as  was  the  public  kMiii 
the  fall  of  Picton  and  Ponsonby,  and  of  so  many  others^  theftM 
of  the  British  youth,  the  pride  and  promise  of  the  British  anB|f 
still  we  were  spared  that  grief,  which  on  a  former  occaftioD  M> 
abated  the  joy  of  the  very  multitude,  and  made  thou^zbtfol  spd' 
almost  regret  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  The  duke's  aides-de-canp 
— men  endeared  to  him  by  their  long  services  in  tbe  career^ 
glory,  and  by  their  personal  devotion  to  him — fell,  kilkd^« 
wounded,  one  after  another.  Of  those  who  accompanied  \m^ 
ring  this  '  agony  of  his  fame,'  his  old  friend  the  Spanish  Geoenl 
Alava  was  the  only  one  who  was  untouched  either  in  his  penoi 
or  his  horse.  At  one  moment,  when  the  duke  was  very  far  ad?rair 
ced  observing  the  enemy's  movements,  one  of  his  aidsrde-canf 
ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  exposing  himself  too  mugh,  tv 
duke  answered  with  his  noble  simplicity,  '  I  know  I  am,  bot^li 
must  die  or  see  what  they  are  doing.' 

The  first  consideration,  when  joy  and  astonishment  admiUed-kt 
sure  for  it,  was  how  to  express  our  sense  of  this  great  exploit  hoi 
to  manifest  our  gratitude  to  the  army  and  its  leader^iiow  tadif 
charge  ourobligation-— the  mighty  debt  which  was  dae  to  theliviii{ 

§  a&c 


feSeedi-  There  remained  no  pew  title  for  Wellington  ;  from 
gbthood  to  liis  dukedom  he  had  won  the'n  ail ;  there  re- 
l  no  new  distinctions  of  honour,  he  had  exhausted  them 
itithe  parhament  added  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
ser  magnilicent  grant,  in  order  that  a  palace,  not  less  mag- 
t  than  tliat  of  Blenheim,  might  be  erected  for  the  general 
J  surpAssed  the  achievements  of  Mariburough.  The  rae- 
tfaearitiy  also  were  properly  estimated,  and  the  rewards, 
'Ought  to  be,  were  extended  to  every  rank  and  every  in- 
1.  -Every  rf  gimenl  which  had  been  present  was  permit- 
OS  Uiencefnvth  to  bear  the  word  Waterloo  upon  their  co- 
kU  the  privates  were  lo  be  bnrne  upon  the  muster-rolls  and 
Vtif  their  respective  corps  as  Waterloo-men,  and  every 
lDi><wati  allowed  to  reckon  that  day's  work  as  two  years 
ior^e^account  of  his  time  for  increase  of  pay,  or  for  a 
1  when  discharged.  The  Bubaltern  officers  were  in  like 
F'toTeckon  two  years  service  for  that  victory;  and  a  be* 
OtJilefls  important  was  on  this  occasion  extended  to  the 
nmyv  by  a  regulation  enacting,  that  henceforward  the 
■».gnwited  for  wounds,  should  rise  with  the  rank  to  which 
MMr  Btteined,  so  that  he  who  was  maimed  when  an  cnsigik 
twhea  he  became  a  general,  receive  a  general's  pension 
^ilBJUry  which  he  had  endured.  These  were  solid  suh- 
lUwaefits,  such  as  the  army  had  well  deserved,  and  as  ib 
B^e  government  to  confer.  More  was  yet  due,  and  the 
umwere  not  slow  in  expressing  ihe  uniTersal  feeling  of  the 
nTbey  decreed  that  a  national  monument  should  be  erect- 
»ooar  of  the  victory,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  meii 
rilrand  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  it 
itermined  that  the  name  of  every  man  who  had  fallen 
ir1>e  inscribed  upon  this  memorial  of  national  glory  and 
-gmtttnde.  Mr.  Wynn  suggested  also  that  a  medal  should 
mto  each  of  the  survivors,  of  the  same  materials  for  oHt- 
dd  meD,  that  they  who  had  been  fellows  in  danger  might 
be  sane  badge  of  honour.  And  to  shew  how  deeply  the 
irf'hanaur  will  act  upon  the  minds  of  brave  men  in  however 
lea  rftuation,  he  related  a  fact  which  we  repeat  here,  be- 
it'caanot  be  too  generally  known.  After  the  battle  of  the 
K^OfUemao  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  thai 
f  snd?at  hi^  own  expense  gave  it  to  every  man  ia  the  vic- 
t. fleet.  Some  of  these  men,  common  sailors,  have  been 
(■after  many  ypars,  when  dying  upon  a  distant  station,  to 
iftbeir  last  request  that  this  medal  should  be  sent  home  ta 
Srwndsj  Let  us  hope  that  what  was  then  done  by  a  libera 
lilblvintLy  now  be  done  by  a  wise  and  grateful  goverament 
r  "  and 
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and  if  the  medal  should  be  given  to  all  the  alliei  who  wm  it  m 
field  that  day,  its  moral  influence  would  be  such  that  Cmt  iqUi| 
dies  would  ever  have  been  so  well  bestowed. 

Lord  Wellington  described  his  own  feelinga,  after  the  blttbl 
in  a  letter  to  the  £arl  of  Aberdeen,  to  whom  he  had  the  flUil 
task  of  communicating  a  brothec^s  death.  10 

*  I  cannot,'  he  said,  *  express  to  you  the  regret  and  Sorrow  wMwlMl{ 
I  contemplate  the  losses  the  country  and  the  service  hm  nMiJDS|H'| 
none  more  severe  than  that  of  General  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Thl|^{ 
resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought,  is  no  consofalioBtoiAII 
and  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  any  to  you.  But  I  trust  thsmitMj 
been  so  decisive,  that  little  doubt  will  remain  that  our  ezerdowmlh; 
rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  our  first  object ; — then  it  is  thst  thjlrtj 
of  the  actions  in  which  our  friends  have  fallen  may  be  some  cowl||)j|| 

Language  like  this  is  indeed  honourable  to  him  from  fkBl|iii 
proceeded.  Lord  Wellington  spake  from  his  heart.  ThiiiiAflik 
bad  been  too  severely  purchased  to  bring  with  it  any  of  that  0^1] 
ration  with  which  victory  is  usually  accom  pauied,^— tbefriaiiilii ' 
whom  he  had  so  often  rejoiced  after  victory,  had  fallen  bj  bbalf 
and  during'the  greater  part  of  the  ensumg  day  he  waiiaMii 
But  his  expectations  of  the  result  were  not  fallaciouSi  ThftiU 
armies  moved  upon  Paris,  where  the  proceedings  of  theepbptfi 
governmeut  evinced  how  little  ability  there  was  to  resist  their  fik 
gress.  The  tyrant,  who  had  twice  returned  to  that  capitslsMil 
after  leading  armies  to  destruction,  seems  to  have  imagiBe^^ 
he  might  for  a  third  time  depend  upon  the  servility  and  paticiM; 
a  degraded  and  deluded  nation.  Upon  his  arrival  he  infofiBc'" 
Chamber  of  Peers  that  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  consult  vHk^ 
IVlinister  of  War  on  the  means  of  restoring  the  materisljofik' 
army,  and  to  consult  with  the  chambers  on  the  legislative  8MMi* 
whicii  circumstances  required.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  4edMi 
itself  permanent  1  they  declared  that  any  attempt  to  disBotv&dMt  111 
was  a  crime  of  high  treason ;  that  whoever  might  reiid€ff;luMi  y 
guilty  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  a  traitor,  and  should  ilVMi^ ! 
ately  be  condemned  as  such ;  and  they  decreed  thattlM;^a^B}tai 
deserved  well  of  their  country !  La  Fayette  also  moved  ite  Mi 
absurdities,  saying, '  that  for  the  first  time  the  chamber  thcahwll 
a  voice  which  the  old  friends  of  liberty  might  yet  recogniMvHkit 
this  was  the  moment  to  rally  round  the  old  tri-coloor  stnniprt 
that  of  1789 — that  of  liberty,  of  equality,  and  of  paUietfdtli 
The  old  friends  of  liberty  did  indeed  recognize  hii  voiGe^  bnlAlf 
recognized  it  with  sorrow;  the  restoration  of  the  BourbMslii 
given  to  France  as  much  liberty  as  he  had  contendixl  for-in-lM 
more,  far  more  than  she  deserved— more,  far  more  thav^ihlff 
capable  of  enjoying;  it  had  restored  also  tbatfo]     SQ-wiMoflMili 
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.  peaceful  industry,  thai  poblic  order,  wUcb  ihe  tri* 
dard  had  banished.    One  membeff  pn^ioaed  a  solema 

that  the  French  nation  renounced  forever  all  con^nes^ 
isive  and  ambitions  war !  Thai  Ibe^  would  nerer  again 
11  but  for  the  defence  of  their  lemtory,  to  avenge  the 
nitnitted  against  their  dignity,  if  reparation  coukl  not 
I  by  means  of  negociation,  or  for  the  defence  of  an  ally 
acked.  The  s<:enea  which  ensued  reminded  us  of  the 
he  squabbles^  and  the  absurdities  of  the  National  Coo* 
>ubtles8,  we  should  ere  long  have  been  reminded  of  the 
d  madness  of  that  Convention  also,  if  the  victorious 
lot  been  at  hand.  Emboldened  by  that  thought,  one 
itured  to  call  for  the  abdication  of  the  emperor^  several 
nded  the  motion ;  and  Buonaparte,  whose  obstinacy  has 
f  tliousands^  and  hundreds  or  thousands  to  destrnctioi^ 
as  pliable  as  usual  when  his  own  personal  safety  came 
.  Stilly  however,  confiding  in  his  partisans,  and  in  the 
ous  assemblies  who  were  implicated  with  him,  when  he 

own  abdiration,  declaring  that  he  offered  himself  as  a 
•  the  enemies  oi  France,  and  that  his  political  life  was 
.y  be  proclaimed  his  son  Emperor  of  the  FreDCh«  by  the 
poleon  II.     This  subterfuge  was  but  coldly  received; 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  whom  this  measure  would  have 
be  situation  which  he  most  coveted,supported  it,  he  was 
hat  he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  had  no  right  to  deliver 
1  upon  the  subject,  having  none  to  a  seat  in  that  assem* 
person  who  supported  it  with  most  vehemence  was  La- 

The  abdication,  he  observed,  was  indivisible,— mean- 
is  French  phrase,  that  it  was  conditional,  and  became 
8  the  young  Napoleon  were  admitted  to  the  soccession* 
.bat  if  the  assembly  would  not  acknowledge  the  son,  the 
ht  to  keep  the  sword  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  the  sol- 
I  be  proposed  that  every  Frenchman  who  quitted  his  co* 
Id  l>e  declared  infamous,  that-his  house  should  be  rased^ 
mily  proscribed.  '  Then,'  said  he, '  we  shall  have  no 
x>rs«'  So  natural  is  compassion  to  an  English  public^ 
doy^re  was  pitied  when  he  received  the  punishment  due 
ison  and  rebellion ;  but  the  sentiments  which  he  deli- 
this  occasion  shew  that  he  was  ready  to  renew  the  hor« 
'  which  Westermann  and  Turreau  and  Rossignol  exhi- 
ol  Vendee  ;  and  little  mercy  did  that  man  deserve  who 
avowed  his  own  determination  of  shewine  none. 
3se  hell-hounds  had  had  their  day.  The  ulies  advanced 
s,  and  the  Buonapartes  absconded,  hopinffi  as  it  appear^^ 
ir  fortunes  in  America.  But  the  British  fleet  completed 
which  the  British  army  had  begun:  the  fallen  tyrant  fled 

8  from 
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from  oar  armies  to  the  coast,  he  found  it  so  closely  watched  bjr 
our  ship^j  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape;  and  no illternative re- 
mained but  to  fall  into  the  hunds  of  the  legitimate  eovernineDt^ 
or  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  English.  He  chose  the 
latter  part,  and  it  is  not  necessary^  in  sketching  the  life  of  Wel- 
lington, to  relate  in  what  manner  justice  was  defrauded  of  herdoeii 
Meanwhile  the  wreck  of  the  rebel  army,  under  Grouchy,  eflSecU 
ed  their  retreat  into  Paris,  where  Davoust  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  1'he  allies  were  close  in  pursuit;  they  invested  Pih 
ns;  and  Wellington  and  Ulucher,  by  a  military  conveDtion,  al- 
lowed the  rebel  army  to  march  out  with  all  its  material, artilleiy, 
baggage,  &c.,  and  take  a  position  behind  the  Loire.  Beyond  i 
doubt  these  great  commanders  would  have  compelled  them  toll 
unconditional  surrender,  but  they  wished  to  spare  Paris  a  second 
time,  and  not  tocont'ound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Thecoii 
vention  was  merely  military ;  every  thing  political  was  left  to  tk 
King.  The  day  after  the  city  was  taken  possession  of  by  thelli 
lied  troops,  Louis  entered,  and  the  people  danced  and  songto 
welcome  him,  as  they  had  danced  and  sung,  three  monthiw- 
fore,  to  welcome  Buonaparte. 

The  British  nation  had  now  seen  Paris  taken  by  a  British  omw; 
and  if  all  that  we  had  wished  had  been  the  gratification  of  natiiM 
pride^  and  the  exaltation  of  the  British  name,  that  wish  wteU 
abundantly  have  been  fulfilled.  Our  pait  was  performed ;  lA 
and  gloriously  had  we  performed  it ;  it  remained  for  the  legitimle 
government  to  do  the  rest,  and  never  was  there  a  moment  wiMi 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  appeared  to  be  so  certain.  Tke 
course  was  plain  for  Louis  to  have  pursued,  if  he  wouM  reitBie 
peace  to  France,  give  security  to  Europe,  and  remain  in  safety  isd 
with  honour  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  A  vigoroas' polity 
was  required  ;  the  more  vigorous  the  more  merciful.  Th^axeWM 
in  his  hand,  and  the  Upas  tree  might  have  been  destroyed  rootaiid 
branch.  Compassion  in  such  cases  is  fatuity.  Justice  and  meity 
required  the  same  course:  policy  and  morality  were  never mois 
entirely  in  unison  :  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  and  thepec^sf 
France  and  of  Europe  were  the  same.  The  most  guilty  of  At 
tyrant's  accomplices,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty^  shosU 
h*ave  suffered  death.  The  olhcers  of  the  rebel  army,  as  lowas  the 
rank  of  colonel,  should  have  been  banished  for  life,  and  scaOmd 
over  Siberia  ;  the  army  itself  disbanded,  and  a  new  one  raiiedJi 
La  Vendee,  and  those  parts  of  France  where  the  popular  fedipf 
could  be  trusted.  Had  this  been  done,  the  allies  would  hite 
needed  no  other  security  from  France  ^  it  has  not  been  done^  aril 
that  security  which  they  would  gladly  have  received  froB  hff 
good-will^  her  fair  intentions,  and  her  wise  measuresy  thsj  iWt 
exact  from  her  weakness,  or  the  whole  work  will  be,  for  a  thifil 
time,  to  be  done  again.  NE^ 
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Orme,  and  Brown.  Illustrated  by  occasioual  Extracts  and  Remarks,  Critical 
ttki  Biographical.     Royal  8vo.     11.  i4s. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  James  H.  W^ood,  late  Surgeon,  &c  &c.  of  Blackburn,  Lan* 
cashire.     By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Wood.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

An  enlarged  series  of  Extracts  from  the  Diary,  Meditations,  and  Letters,  of 
Mr.  Jos.  Williams  of  Kidtierminster.     By  Benj.  fianbury.    8vo.     14a. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  ol  the  Lift,  Writings/Discourses,  and  Profes- 
sional Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  James  Northc4>te,  Esq.  R  A.  Com- 
prising addtional  Anecdotes  ol  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  &c.  Ex- 
tracts from  Sir  Joshua's  MSS.  &c.    4to. 

The  Political  Liie  of  Wilham  Wildman,  Viscount  Barrington,  oonpiied  from 
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original  papers.    By  his  brother  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham.    8vow    6s.  Lajp 
paper.  19s. 

Observations  on  the  Wiinngs  and  on  the  Character  of  Mr.  Graj.  Oripmlf 
subjoined  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the  complete  Edition,  in  1814^  of  iH  k 
Works,  in  two  volumes,  in  quarto.    By  Thomas  James  Mathiaa.    8va   7i» 

CLA9<«rCAL  LITERATVae. 

Tiberius  Rhetor  de  Figuris.  Altera  Parte  Auctior ;  unl^  cum  Rufi  Arts  Bb 
torica.    Edidit  3o.  Fr.  Boissonade.    Royal  12mo.    68. 

DRJMA. 

Old  English  V\dy%.  Vol.  IV.  Containing  two  plays  of  Cbapman's^  aad  tn 
of  Middleton's  and  Rowley's.    8vo.     12s. 

Ina ;  a  Tragedy.    By  Mrs.  Wilmot.    8vo.    3s. 

Selima  and  Zuleika ;  a  Tragedy.  Woman's  Will ;  a  Comedy.  TluiliiiWii 
a  Tragedy.  Apollo's  Choice;  a  Musical  Burietta.  He  must  be  BCanJed;! 
Comedy.  The  Fair  Crusader ;  an  Opera.  Hector ;  a  Tragedy.  The  %KHf 
ard  ;  an  Opera.  Six'een  and  Sixty;  a  Musical  Farce:  forming  the  Foon 
Volume  of  the  New  British  Th&itre:  a  selection  of  originai  DnuiMi»  aotjrt 
acted,  with  critical  Remarks  by  the  Fxlitor.     8vo.     lOs.  td*  •    1^ 

Fazio;  a  Tragedy.     By  H.  U.  Milman,  B.A.    8vo.    4s.  \\ 

EDUCATION. 

Systematic  Educiition,  or  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  ¥8110113  dapHfauill  |C 
of  Literature  and  Scence ;  with  practical  rules  for  studying  each  branch  dxm^ 
ful  knowledi'e.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  and  theBoh 
Lant  Carpenter,  LL.J>.    Illustrated  with  Plates,  by  Lowry,  &c.     S  vols.  llOb 
closely  printed,     ll.  Us.  6d. 

A  short  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Tiinguage,  containing;  Greek  P^eOBlii  i 
Speech  of  Clearchus,  from  Xenoj)hon's  Analysis,  and  the  Shield  of  AodlA 
from  Homer's  Iliad.    Translated  into  English.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Elements  oi  Tuition.  Part  HI.  Ludus  Literarius :  the  Clasflkal  and  tkut 
mar  School.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Bell,  D.D.  &c  &c.    8vo.    i2s. 

GEOGRAPUT. 

Alcedo's  Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and  die  Wart 
Indies.    By  G.  A.  Thomson,  Esq.    5  vols.     4to.     lOl.  10s.  \  .-, 

Arrowsmitli's  New  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  a  scale  of  abtmilei  toia 
inch :  particularly  designed  to  shew  the  Hills,  Rivers,  CaiuUa,  and  mo^ 
Roads ;  the  first  and  only  Map  of  England  constructed  according  to  &.  pM* 
tioHb,  and  ascertained  points  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  In  four  dieinb 
31.  '3$.  6d.    On  linen  and  roller,  or  folded  in  a  pasteboard  caie,4l.  lOa. 

Necle's  General  Atias ;  compritsing  a  complete  set  of  Maps,  f*>f«piM  fipBB 
the  best  Authorities,  improved  by  valuable  Original  Documents,  ^tnH  ei^MH 
all  the  recent  Discoveries  of  Circumnavigators  and  Travellerse     4L  4Bi 

HISTORY. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  litemdM^if 
the  year  1814     8vo.     16s.  " 

1  lie  History  of  the  Kmgs  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of  the  SaasHiAJX 
449,  to  his  own  tunes,  A.D.  ll4t$.  By  William  of  Malmsbury.  Collated '«iA 
authentic  Manuscripts,  and  translated  from  the  original  Latin.  With«Fi^, 
face,  Notes,  and  an  Index.  By  the  Rev.  John  SImrpe,  BJl*  late  Scfasfarof 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Curate  ofElstead  and  of  Treyford,  Suseez.  fiovBl^ 
Si.  3s.     ^ 

Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time.  Part  the  first,  from  177S  to  l?9i 
Part  the  Second  from  1781  to  1784.  By  Sir  N.  WrazaU,  Bart.  S  vok  9m^ 
ll.  6s.    Second  Edition. 
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.  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptorcig  Veterea.    Auttore  Carolo  OTIoooTy  S:TJ>. 
torn.  1.    4tu.    21  2s. 

Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain. '  By  M.  de  Rooca*    8yo.    9s. 
^  The  same  Work,  in  French.    8va     98. 

LAW. 

The  Trial  of  James  Ripley,  Richard  Burton,  Robert  Herbert,  and  Richard 
Matthews,  for  the  Murder  of  Jane  Watson,  one  of  the  Persons  who  were  ahot 
in  the  Riot  in  Old  Burlinjton-srreet,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  March,  18i5. 
Taken  in  Short  hand  by  Mr  W.  B.  Gurney,  Short-hand  Writer  to  both  Houses 
of  Pai  liament.    8vo.    3s 

A  Practical  Tiuide  to  the  Duty  and  Authority  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  with 
Full  and  Plain  Directions  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their  Office.  Interspersed 
iinth  numerous  Precedents  of  Summonses,  Warrants,  Orders,  Sic  relating  to 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  Parish  Matters  in  general.  By  William  Toone,  Attorney 
St  Law      8v(>      5s.  6i^, 

Trial  of  Wm.  Sawyer,  for  the  Wilful  Murder  of  Harriet  Gaskett,  at  Can^po 
Grand,  near  Lisbon,  ':n  27th  April,  1814,  by  virtue  of  a  Special  Commission, 
before  Lord  EUenborough,  at  Justice  liall,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  By  George 
Kent. 

The  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  By  Edmund  Bott  and  Francis  Const,  Esqrs. 
Continued  to  Hilary  Term,  1814.    8vo.     7s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  ANATOMY,  &C. 

.  Observations  upon  the  Bulam  Fever,  which  lias  of  late  years  prevailed  in  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  Coast  of  America,  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of 
8pain,  with  a  Collection  of  Facts,  proving;  it  to  be  a  contagious  disease.  By 
37v  iJliam  Pym,  Esq.  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  late  Superintendent  of  Qua- 
rantine, and  President  of  ihe  Board  of  Health  at  Malta. 

A  practical  Explanation  of  Cancer  in  the  Female  Breast,  with  the  Method  of 
Cure,  and  Cases  oi  Illustration.  By  John  Rodman,  M.D.  one  of  the  Surgeons 
juid  Medical  Superintendants  of  the  Dispensary  and  House  of  Recovery  of 
Paisley.     8vo.     8s. 

Additional  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  a  peculiar  Regimen,  in  Cases  of  Cancer, 
Scrofula,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  other  Chronic  Diseases.  By  William 
Xambe,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     8vo.     1 2s. 

Sketch  of  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  considered  as  comprehending  a  complete 
•System  of  Zoonomy.  With  Observations  on  its  tendency  to  the  Improvement 
of  Education,  of  Punishment,  and  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Reprinted  from 
the  Pamphleteer,  with  Additions.  By  T.  Forster,  F.L.S.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
l^ge^  Cambridge,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital      5s. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Absorbent  System.      By  W. 
Goodlad,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgecms  in  London,  &c.     Svo. 
7b.  6d. 
.    Observations  on  the  Animal  Economy*    By  a  Physician.    8va     6s. 

On  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  requiring  the  different  Operations 
of  Amputation,  with  their  after-treatment ;  establishing  the  Advantages  of 
Amputation  on  the  Field  of  Battle  to  t!)e  Delay  usually  recommended;  exhi- 
biting the  Improvements  introduced  by  Mihtary  Surgeons  in  the  Operations 
of  Amputation  at  the  Hip-Joint,  Shoulder-Joint,  Thigh,  Arm,  Leg,  Foot,  and 
Hand,  during  the  Peninsular  War  ;  distinguishing  the  greater  Number  of 
Cases  in  which  these  Operations  are  necessary;  and  shewing  the  Simplicity 
and  Safety  of  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder- Joint,  and  the  Practicability  and 
.Necessity  for  its  Performance  at  the  Hip-Joint.    By  G.  J.  Guthrie,  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons  London,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Mflitvy  Hoqptek, 

8V(i.     12s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Diseases,  which  have  been  oonfoanded  with  Sf* 
philis,  and  the  Symptonis  which  exclusively  arise  from  that  Poiaon :  Dlostnted 
by  drawinj!s  of  the  cutaneous  eruptions  of  true  Sjmhilis,  and  the  rHtemHing  iS» 
eases.    By  Richard  Carmichael,  M.R.I.A.    Part  11.    4to.     ll.  5s. 

Reflections  on  Fever ;  intended  to  point  out  the  Frinciplea  upon  vhich  a 
systematic  and  useful  Method  of  Treatment  might  be  established.  %  Robert 
Calvert,  M.D.  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician  to  the  Fora% 
&c.  &c  &c.     8\o.    4s. 

The  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  CoDcgecf 
Surgeon?,  on  the  I4'.h  day  of  February,  1815.  By  Sir  William  B]inrd,Kti 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  Honorary  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  Royal  Col' 
lege  of  Sur;;euns,  and  Surjeon  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  GLoaoattri 
and  to  the  London  Hospital.    4to.    6s. 

1IETAFDYSIC9. 

The  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature ;  containing  a. complete  Theory  of  HmM 
Interests ;  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  £viL  By  John  DunoBi 
8vo.    IDs.  6d. 

MfSCF.L  LAM  sous. 

Fragmenta  Antiquitatis ;  or,  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Jocular  Cnton 
of  Manors,  ori^nally  piihlishcd  by  Thomas  Blount,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple; 
Enhrji^ed  and  corrected  by  Joseph  Beckwith,  Gent.  Fji.S.  with  considenble 
additions  from  authentic  sources,  by  Hercules  Malebysae  Beckwith* .  Wu 
21.  12s.  6d.     Fine,  31.  3s. 

Harmonies  of  Nature.  By  J.  B.  H.  De  St.  Pierre,  Author  of  **  Stn&i  of 
Nature,"  «'  Paul  and  Virgin.a,"  &c.  TransUted  from  the  Frendi.  By  W. 
Meeston,  A.M.     3  vols.    8vo.     ll.  16s 

Pun's  Chit  Chat ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Society,  Manners,  Ciistomsy  Litoatin^ 
and  Amusements  of  the  Parisians,  being  a  Translation  of  "  Guillaume  le  FnnK 
Parleur,"  and  a  Sequel  to  **  L'Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin."  8  fda^  l&Hk 
IDs. 

The  Baronetage  of  England ;  containing  their  Descent  and  present  telft 
tlieir  collateral  Branches,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Issue,  from  the  lastitutiaaoi 
the  Order,  in  161 1 ;  a  complete  and  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  their  BioCtoeib 
with  correct  Translations:  a  List  of  Persons  who  have- received  the  Hcnonrrf 
Knighthood,  of  £xtinct  Baronets,  and  of  such  as  have  been  tulvanced  to  the 
Peerage,  and  oK  British  Subjt^cts  holding  Foreign  Orders  of  Kniehthood.  By 
John  Debrett,  Editor  of  the  Peerai^e  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Iraand.  A  aev 
Edition,  enlarged,  with  the  Genealogies  of  106  Baronets.    8  vols.     IL  88. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gihbon,  with  Memoirs  of  bis  Life  ad 
Writings,  composed  by  himself;  illustrated  from  his  Letters,  with  wrmMn— * 
Notes  and  Narrative,  by  John,  Lord  Sheffield.  With  a  Portrait  and  other  En- 
gravings.   5  vols.    8vo.    31.  5s.    Royal  paper,  4l.  lOs. 

Elvin*s  Heraldry  of  Crests ;  selected  from  the  woriis  of  Nesbet,  GniDiBV 
M'Kenzie,  Kdniondson,  and  others,  with  great  caution  and  attetitioD}  oompi- 
sing  upward  of  2500  different  Crests.     18mo.    9s. 

Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Native  Irish.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Writers.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Meen^  B.D.    8vo»    5k 

Easy  System  of  Short  Hand.     By  James  Mitchell,  MJL     ISmo.    48. 

Oxford  University  Calendar,  for  the  Year  1815.    Fool&cap  8vo.    6b» 

Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  18 1 4.    Vol.  XVIIL     1 8mo.     7s. 

Consideration  of  the  Claims  oi  the  Catholics.  By  H.  W.  Tancre^i  Bf^ 
Svo.    9s. 

The  School  for  Wits;  containing  a  choice  Collection  <tf  Bon  Met^,  Asee* 
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dotes,  Epigfams,  and  other  poetical  Jeux  d'Esprit,  spoken  or  written  bv  the  moat 
celebrated  Wits  of  the  Age,  a  great  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  pidn 
lished.    By  Ralph  Wewitzer,  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-lane.    12mo.    68. 

,A\i  Inquiry  into  the  System  of  the  Post-Offioe,  as  it  regards  the  Manner  in 
which  Persons  and  Property  are  afiected  by  the  Exerdse  of  the  Powers  vested  ill 
his  Majesty's  Postmaster-General.    By.  Thomas  Pering,  Esq. 

KATURAL  HISTORY.     . 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  In- 
fects. By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  BA.  F.L.S.  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  FXJS. 
Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    Ids. 

Ad  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Conchology,  including  Observations  on  Lin- 
Mean  Genera,  and  on  the  Arrangement  o{  M.  Lamai k,  a  Glossary,  and  a  Table 
of  English  Names.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates.  By  Samuel  Brooket» 
F.  L.  S.    4to.    31. 13s.  6d;  large  paper,  5L  ISs.  6d. 

KOVELS 

Duty.  By  the  late  Mrs  Roberts,  Author  of**  Rose  and  Emily.*'  Interspersed 
with  Poetry,  and  preceded  by  a  character  of  the  Author.  By  Mrs  Opie«  S  vols. 
ISs. 

Theresa ;  or  the  Wizard's  Fate :  a  Romance.  By  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Tmh^ 
ple.    4  vols.    11.  Ss. 

The  Neville  Family ;  founded  on  Facts.  By  M.  Despaurrins.  3  vols.  Ids.  6d. 

-  The  Ward  of  Delamere.  By  Mrs  Pinchard,  Author  of  **  Mystery  and  Confix 
dence,"  **  The  Blind  Child,"  &c    3  vols.     16s.  6d. 

The  Curse  of  Ulrica ;  or,  the  White  Cross  Knights  of  Riddarholmen.  A  SwO* 
^h  Romance  of  the  16th  Century.     S  vols.    18s. 

Howard.    By  John  Gamble,  Esq.    2  vols.    9s. 

Warwick  Castle.     By  Mrs  Prickett    3  vols.    11.  Is. 

Observant  Pedestrian  Mounted ;  or  a  Donkey  Tour  to  Brighton.  3  vols.  ISmo. 
16s.  6d. 

*    The  Journal  of  Penrose,  a  Seaman.    4  vols.    Foolscap  8vo.    ll.  48. 
'    Varieties  of  Life ;  or  Conduct  ami  Consequences.  By  the  Author  of  Sketches 
ttf  Character     3  vols.    12mo.     18s. 

-  Henri  te  Grand.   Par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis.  3  vols.  ISmo.  15b. 
Annals  of  Orlingbury.     2  vols.    lOs. 

Lrove  and  Horror.  An  Imitation  of  the  present,  and  a  Model  for  all  future 
Romances.    5s. 

Barozzi ;  or,  the  Venetian  Sorceress :  a  Romance.  By  Mrs  Smith,  Author  of 
*»  The  Caledonian  Bandit,"  &c.  &c.    «  vols.     10s.  6d. 

Tlie  Discontented  Man ;  or  Xiove  and  Reason :  a  NoveL  By  A  F.  Holstein. 
d  ^o\\i,    16s.  6d. 

PBILOLilGT. 

Lexicon  Grxco  Prosodiacum.  Auctore  f.  Morell,  S.  T.  P.  oliro  vulgatom. 
Typis  denuo  mandavit,  &c.  &c.  &c.    Ed  v.  Maltby,  S.  T.  P.   5l.  5s. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  (>reek  Language;  containing  (>art  of  the  Eton 
Greek  Grammar  translated  mto  English,  Greek  precepts,  &c.    8vo.    8$.  6d. 

Horae  Pelasgicae.  Part  the  First ;  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Language  of  the  Pelasd,  or  ancient  Inhabjtants  of  Greece :  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Pelasgic  or  ^olic  Digamma.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Part  L 
Svo.     7s.  6d. 

POBTRT. 

The  Veils ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Constancy :  in  Six  Books.    By  Miss  Pordon. 
^o.     los.  6d. 
Poems.   By  William  Wordsworth :  including  Lyrical  Balladsi  and  the  Mia- 
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ceilaneous  Pieces  of  the  Author.  With  Additional  Poems,  a  new  Preface,  and 
Suiplem«'ntar\  F-s-say.     ?  vols     8vo.     1 1.  8s. 

T.'ic  Lifr  unH  Liicuhnition*)  of  Crispintis  Scribienis ;  a  noTel  in  verae^  withifr 
notations  sniH  commcntarips.     5«. 

iVIorricai  Ebsays.     By  Jotin  Ambrose  Williams.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

The  first  ci^ht  books  of  Arma^otldon  :  a  Poem  in  twelve  books.  By  the  Ret 
Geo  TowiiscikL  B.A.     4to.     ll   lis.  Gd. 

Ancient  Scottish  Ptieins ;  published  from  the  MS.  of  Geoi)ge  Bannatjnc^ 
156M;  edited  by  Lor!  H:iilcs     Hvo.     li.  Is. 

A  second  ode  to  X:i|x>lfron  Bdonnparte.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Eioine :  and  other  fiocins  on  several  occasions.  By  a  Young  Lady.  cr.  8va  7L6i 

The  White  Doe  of  Kvlstonc ;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons.  By  William  Wai# 
worth.     4to.     II.  Is. 

Hchrew  Melndier.     By  the  llii^ht  Hon.  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     4s.  6iL 

Lnrd  B\riin*-*  Works  complete.     4  voN.     Foolscap  8vo.     ll.  8s. 

Tile  Minor  i'oetiis  of  Kohert  .Southey,  E-q.  Poet  Laureate.  S  vols,  foobop 
8vo.     '  8s. 

HeL'u :  in  Seven  Cantos,  with  Notes.    Bt  the  Hon.  Wm.  Heri)ert.  Bva  \% 

Poems :  from  the  Danish.  By  Wm  Sidney  Walker,  of  Trinity  College,  CaoH 
bridge.    Folio,  8vo.     7s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the  present  Situation  of  France  and  Europe,  aoodBi 
panied  b>  Official  and  Original  Doviiments. 

The  Hcigle  and  the  Lily  ;  or,  Buonapurte  and  the  Bourbons :  beine  a  BirdVim 
View  of  the  late  Hcvtilution  ;  its  cuiiscs  and  consequences  :  with  Hints  on  Ul 
true  Policy  of'Crreat  Itrituin.     By  an  OM  Matefinan.     Is.  6d. 

An  Iii(|(iir\  into  the  Eiiectsof  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  I^ws,  as  affecting  the  Indli^ 
try,  the  Improvement,  and  the  Moral  Character  of  tlie  People  of  Ireland.  Bf 
Thoina:^  Kice,  Esq.  F.A.S.  late  ot  Trinity  C'ollege,  Cambridge. 

I  he  Principle  of  the  English  Poor  Laws,  illuhtrated  from  the  Evidenoe'givailif 
Scottish  Proprietors  (bc-fore  the  Corn  Committee)  on  the  Connexion  observed iB 
Scotland  l>etwi'c-n  the  Price  of  (rrain  and  ihc  Wages  of  Labour.  By  John  Wc|» 
lan>..  jun,  l.sq  F.ii.S.  Ordinary  Member  ol  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of 
Uis  Mwjf^ty'b  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Counties  of  Oxford,  Beric%  Sumjt 
and  Ni'i'oik.     "Ss.  6d. 

Account  of  the  Abolition  of  Female  Infanticide  in  Guzarat,  with  Conaidei^ 
tio!)^  on  the  Question  o^  promoting  the  Gospel  in  India.  By  thte  Rev.  John  Ckk» 
mack  A.M.   -nniater  of  Stow.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Kraai  Hiotorique,  Politique  et  Morale  sur  les  RevoliiUoniB  AnCiennes  c(  Mo* 
dern.'s.     Ww  .'•!.  do  Chateaubriand.     8vo.     128. 

Parlia"  :eiitary  Llv'|x>rt!j.     8vo.     8&. 

The  H:ippine6s  o[  Suite^t ;  or,  an  Inquiry  concerning  Population,  the  %fodei 
of  subsisting:  and  enipic/Mm  it,  and  the  Kftects  of  all  on  Human  Happiness:  V 
which  the  author  refutes  the  productive  and  unproductive  theory  ofSmith,  ana 
the  notion-  lately  propiigated,  that  subsistence  is  the  regulator  ol  populatioo,  and 
that  tile  inciea.<^e  of  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  promote  poverty.  By  S.  Gnj^ 
£sq^     4to.     II.  lis.  Oi\, 

Souvenirs  d'liulje,  d'Angleterre,  et  d'Amcrique.  Par  M.  de  ChateaiibriBa& 
2  vols.     8vo.     1 8s. 

t        , 

illEOLOGY,  AND  FCCLESI ASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Sermons  on  Subj'.ci**  ■  liit-fly  f)r.i'-<;cal ;  with  Illustrative  Notes,  and  an  Appn* 
dix,  relating  lo  the  t>aractcr  (W  ttic  (.':^urch  lM  England,  as  distinguished  bock 
from  other  branches  of  the  Reforuiationi  and  from  the  modern  Church  of  RoiDfr 
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BjF  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M.  Rector  of  Abington,  in  the  Dioeeee  of  CasbeL 
8vo.    lOs. 

Messiah's  Advent ;  or  Remarks  on  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Christ's  Manifestation  in  the  Flesh.    By  Samuel  Chase,  M.A.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Church  in  Danger :  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  By  the  Revh  R. 
Yates,  tiJ>.  F  SA.  Chaplain  to  C  helsea  Bospital.    5e. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    Ss. 

The  Iniportance  of  Religion  both  to  Society  and  the  Individual^  a  Semon 
preached  at  the  Assizes  at  Bury,  March  30, 1815.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Cobbold,  A.M.  9b» 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  Explanatory 
md  Critical.  By  Samuel  llorsley,  LXJ).  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  2  vols. 
avow     il.  133. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution ;  illustrating  a  most  interesting  period  of  the  Political 
History  of  Britain.  By  George  Cook,  D.D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk.  3  vols. 
Svo.     ll.  16s. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  Devotional  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bonar,  Mi* 
nister  of  CraiQond.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Watford,  Herts,  on  Sunday,  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1815,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Ten  Children  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Dennis,  A  M.  late  Curate  of  Overton,  Hants,  and  now  published  for  the 
eame  charitable  purpose.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  LX.D.  Prebendary  of 
Weils,  Vicar  of  King's  Langley,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge     4to.    ^^s. 

,  The  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary ;  serving  as  a  general 
note- book  to  all  passages,  names,  and  facts,  connected  witli  the  Old  and  New 
Tesiainent,  and  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  forming  a  upecies  of  Cyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge  and  Opinions,  founded  throughout  on  the  roost  aj)proved 
authorities;  by  John  Robinson,  D.D.  late  of  Christ^  College,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
Xer  of  tiie  Free  Grammar  School  at  Ravenstondale,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 
maps,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  ll.  8s.  in  boards, 
1— or  )1.  lOs.  bound  and  lettered. 

A  short  Examination  preparatory  to  being  Confirmed.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Muko, 
A.M  Vicar  of  South  Stoneham,  Hants.     3d.  each,  or  22s.  per  hundred. 

Apostolical  Preaching  considered ;  or,  an  Examination  of  St.  Paul's  Epotles* 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  H.  Norris's  Attack  on  the  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Dealtry,  B.D.  F.R.S.    is-  6d. 

Sermons  to  Young  People,    hy  the  Rev.  S.  Lavington.    13ma    68.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  all  Religions.    By  Thomas  Williams,  l^mo.    78.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  ihe  Psalms  of  David,  from  the  Version  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Merrick,  A  M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  to  which  is  appended  a  Col- 
lection of  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  principal  festivals,  particular  Sundays,  &c.  of  the 
Established  Church.  Royal  l'2mo.   Ss.  6d.  boards, — 4s.  bound, — 5s.  in  red. 

The  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  EnglMid ; 
being  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  a  Unitarian  Lay  Seceder,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations.   By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David.    6s. 

Some  Principles  ol  Civilization,  with  detached  Thoughts  on  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  in  British  India.     By  Richard  Hey,  Esq.  L  L.B.     Ss. 

The  Character  of  Moses  established  tor  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  recording 
Events  substquent  to  the  Deluge.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townshend,  M.A.  Vol. 
II.    4to.    11.  I6s. 

L  L  4  TOPOGBAPBY. 
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TOPOGRAPHY* 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  See«  and  Cathedral  Churdi  ofSanim^ 
or  Salisbury,  comprising  biographical  Notices  of  the  Bishops,  the  History  of  the 
Establishment  frnm  the  earliest  Period,  and  a  description  of  Monuments,  prind* 
pally  coinpiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Church.  By  Woo.  Dodaworth.  Royil 
4to.    31.  Iffs.  6  !.    Imperial,  61.  6s. 

The  Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea-Bathing  Places  for  ISlS,  conected  and 
enlarie;ed  with  new  Plates,  &c.    12mo.    16s. 

A  Description  ofBrownsholme  Hall,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  ofToik; 
together  with  a  Collection  of  Letters,  from  Original  Manuscripts,  in  the  reisniof 
Charles  L  and  II.  and  James  >I.  never  before  published,  now  u  the  poaaesnovcf 
Tho.  Lister  Parker,  Esq.  of  Browrisholme  Hall.  With  20  plates.  Royal  4toi.  SL  lit  * 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Kiddington :  first  published  bs  b  Spcdinto  af 
B  Hist'^ry  of  Oxfordshire.  By  the  Rev.  Thorans  Warton,  B.D.  F.S  A.  Fdlow  ol 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Kiddington.  Elegaiitly  printed  in  ragri 
4to.  Embellished  with  a  View  o^  the  Church,  and  two  curious  Fontf,  etdhcd  bf 
J.  C.  Buckler,' price  15s. 

A  very  few  Copies  are  printed  on  Imperial  paper,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

%*  The  *"  History  of  Kiddington,'  by  the  celebrated  Antiquary  ThoonaWab 
ton,  having  been  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  elegant  and  judiciQa 
Accounts  of  a  single  Parish  that  has  yet  appeared,  the  present  Edition,  pnntal 
in  a  form  more  worthy  of  its  merits,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  esteeoied  an  HooepCaUi 
acquisition  to  the  Topographical  Collector.  It  has  been  superintended  tbrondi 
the  Press  by  an  eminent  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  whoniS 
publishers  are  indebted  for  several  judicious  Additions  and  Correctiooiiy  ■•  w4k 
as  for  a  con  plete  Index.  To  John  Caley,  Esq.  F-S.A.  they  are  also  nnd^oblw . 
tions  for  the  Extract  from  the  Hundred  Roll  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  7  Edinrab 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  •  ii 

Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  yean  1810  aof 
181 1.  By  a  French  Traveller.  With  Remarks  on  the  Country,  ita  Art%  lilmh 
ture,  and  Politics,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitantib  S  voift 
9vo.  2l.  2s. 

L'Antzleterre ;  or  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
the  French  of  M.  De  Levis.  Dnke  and  Peer  of  France.    8vo.    iSa. 

The  Traveller's  Complete  Guide  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Getmmt 
containing  a  particular  Account  of  all  the  Public  Buildings,  Places  of  rtnunon 
inent,  and  Curiosities :  with  accurate  Tables  of  Distances  in  English  M flsa 
one  Town  to  another ;  the  best  Inns  pointed  out,  and  a  Description  of 
Thing  worthy  the  Attention  of  Gentlemen,  Lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts,  end  X 
lers  in  general    By  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.    78. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  o£  Nepaui,  being  the  Substance  of  ObsemtioM  i 
made  during  a  Mission  to  that  country.  By  Colonel  Kirkpatrick.  4to.  fl.  19s.  Mk  J 

Naples,  and  the  Campagna  Felice,  in  a  Series  of  Letters ;  illustrated  by  HspLj 
Plans,  and  numerous  cojoured  Engravings  of  Views,  Antiquities,  huniOwiJI 
Scenes.  &c. ;  and  descriptive  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  lnhaliJttnita,'tlMy 
Antiquities  in  the  Vicinity  of  thst  City,  including  Herculaneum  and  its  Rswjffl 

Pompeji,  the  Island  of  Capri,  Pozzuoli,Bajne»&c&c&c  Royal  8vo.  IL  U^^ 
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INDEX 

TO  THE 

THIRTEENTH  VOLUME  of  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 


A. 
ACREj  besieged  by  Buonaparte,  40 — state  of  the  town,  40,  41— the 

Trench  repelled  by  Djezzar  Pacha,  42 — and  compelled  to  abandoa 

the  siege,  45. 
Adams  (John),  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  anecdotes  of,  379— • 

JEoLic  (f/^amma*.  account  of,  34S — ^its  force  and  sound  considered.  349 
—356. 

Afnca,  Mr.  Park's  first  arrival  in,  12.5 — sketch  of  his  discoveries  and 
Bufferings,  12o— melancholy  result  oPhis'second  expedition,  129,  ISO 
— skeicU  of  his  progress,  1S6 — 139 — his  death,  LSK-^uestions  re- 
lative to  the  course  of  the  Niger  considered,  140,  et  ^e^^.^^reary  state 
of  the  western  coast  oi^  Southern  Africa,  334 — observations  on  the 
efforts  of  mi>sionaries  to  civilize  the  Southern  Africans,  334,  335»-«« 
See  CampbeUy  Park, 

Albany  (Countess  of),  anecdotes  of,  196,  197- 

Alcxavdria  taken  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte,  6 — their  reflections 
while  there,  7,  8. 

AUiesy  noble  declaration  of,  against  Buonaparte,  492— -their  measure* 
against  him,  495. 

Amt'hillSf  immense,  in  Southern  Africa,  315. 

Arabian  Talesy  observations  on,  398,  399. 

A9si^e,  Battle  of,  221*— 226. 

B. 

BadofoSf  stormed  and  carried  by  Lord  Wellington,  264- 

Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  13,  14— of  Esdron,  43— of  Assye,  221— 22S 
— Rolissa,  237— Vimeiro,  238— 242— Talavera,  254,  2.55— Fuentes 

d'Onoro,  263— Salamanca,  265,  266 — Vittoria,  269,  270 449,  450 

—Jena,  434 — of  the  Pyrenees.  456 — of  Thoulouse,  474,  475-H)f 
Ligny,  501,  502— of  Waterloo,  508—516. 

Beresford,  Marshal,  defieats  the  French  at  Mont  Blanc,  473— enters 
Bounleaux,  47.'i. 

BeroaldCf  Pranci>,  account  of,  as  a  romance  writer,  400. 

BetheUdorp^  account  of,  313. 

Blacker  (Print  e),  anecdotes  of,  440,  441 — amount  of  troops  under  bis 
command,  497— attacked  by  Napoleon,  499— the  Prussians  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  501, 502 — liis  auccesstul  pursuit  of  the  French 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  517 — 519. 

Booshuanas,  character  of,  322, 323— their  private  life  and  manners.  325. 
324.  ' 

Bounty,  mutineers  of|  account  of|  and  of  their  descendants,  379 ^382. 

Bourdeaux^ 
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Bourdeauxt  Louis  XVIII.  proclaimed  at»  471. 

Bull,  (Bi8ho|)),  anecdote  of  his  diffidence,  188— noftf. 

Bwmapartc,  expedition  of,  to  Eg}'pt,  i — probable  motives  of  it^  2—^ 

departure  oi'  the  armament,  3-^capturc  of  Malta,  ib arriTei  qb 

the  coast  of  Egypt >  4->-hiB  speech  to  his  soldiers  on  landing,  5  Alfi 
andria  taken,  6— extract  from  his  curious  Arabic  proclamation,  6»  7 
-^reflections  of  the  French,  while  in  Alexandria,  7»  ft— sufieriii»  of 
the  French  in  the  desert>  id — 12 — the  Mamelukes  attacked  atsib* 
manieh,  ll-— and  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  13,14— 
address  of  Buonaimrte  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  15 — his  measoRi 
for  organizing  the  country,  f 6.— frustrated  in  his  hope  of  plonderiig 
the  caravan  of  Mecca,  15,  16,  and  »o/e.-~baffled  by  the  Mamekikai 
17 — asperses  the  character  of  Brueys,  i6.— reflections  of  hiaanajoa 
the  battle  ot  Aboukir,  18 — abandoned  debaucheries  of  the  Frendi 
array,  19 — f^apoleon  receiveb  a  deputation  of  Egyptian  priests,  iothe 
Pyramids,  20 — insurrection  at  Cairo,  21 — impudent  address  of  Ni|»- 
leon,  ^2— LJj'per  Egypt  conquered  by  General  Desaix,  28,  f/^r^ 


ancient  remains,  inspected  by  the  French,  25 — their  cruelty  to  ihe 
inhabitantH,  2f>---desperate  resistance  oi'  the  Mamelukes,  £7,  iS— 
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army,  34 — the  garrison  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  order  of  B\ 
parte^  35 — SB.  ^9 — lie  proceeds  to  Acre,  40 — state  ot  that  town,  40^ 
41 — the  French  rt  pellcd  by  Djezzar  Pacha,  42— his  character,  ib,F^ 
anecdotes  ot  Murut,  ib»  44 — the  French  victorious  at  the  battle  of 
Esdron,  43-^losses  of  Napoleon  before  Acre,  45-^wretched  stale  of 
his  wounded  soldiers,  ib. — ravages  of  the  plague  in  his  army,  46-« 
Buonaparte  comi)Icteiy  repelled  from  Acre,  46,  47 — the  rect  ot  his 


feats  the  Turks  at  the  hattle  of  Abuukir,  53 — and  skulks  back  to 
Europe,  5<l — remarks  on  \m  conduct  in  Egypt,  54,  55— bis  enoon- 
ra^emeut  of  literature,  the  result  of  canity,  not  real  love  (»f  it  or  of 
the  fine  arts,  56 — review  of  his  conduct  towards  Spain^  228— *2S4^ 
his  forces  expelled  from  Spain^  '271 — proofs  of  his  want  of  jodgneDt 
in  the  campaigns  of  Ibl^,  437 — 439— -his  fJEirewell  address  to  hisoM 
guard,  4^82 — address  to  the  arujy  on  his  landing,  16^—- characters  of 

his  marshals  and  other  adtierents  considered,  482— 484« remarks  aa 

the  character  uiid  conduct  of,  489,  490 — Buonaparte  proscribed  by 
the  /illied  Po\ver>,  492 — siatc  of  parties  at  his  return,  493— piepi- 
rations  made  by  him  to  meet  the  t'lliies,  494— amount  of  his  troops 
and  of  ilie  fbrcc-s  opposed  to  him,  496,  49!  — his  address  to  his  troopei 
497,  49N — attacks  the  Prussians,  498 — and  Lord  Wellington,  499^ 
position  of  his  army  previously  to  the  bottle  of  Ligny,  500,  501— 
repels  xha  Pruscians  at  that  baitle,  601,  50.' — battle  or  Quatre  Bn^ 

502— of  Hougoumont,  50b-— of  Waterloo,  508^-517 Buonaptfte 

completely  defeated,  518,   and  put  to  flight,  t6.^---hia  trarsUiif 
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library  taken,  519 — amoant  of  the  French  loss,  521— recunis  to  Farii» 
524 — and  is  conipcUed  to  abdicate  a  second  time,  595. 
t3uonaparte,  (Lucien)  character  and  conduct  of\  considered,  489,  490L 
Ku*gos,  besieged  by  Lord  Wellinc^ton,  267— the  siege  raised,  268. 
Sushmans,  manners  and  customs  of,  317* 

c. 

Cairo  surrenders  to  Buonaparte,    15 — insurrection  there  against  the 
French,  21— impudent  address  of  Buonaparte  on  this  occasion,  22~- 
.  he  returns  to  Cairo,  from  his  expedition  to  Syria,  52,  /i^* 

Cambaceres^  conduct  of^  489* 

Campbell  (John),  a.issioniiry  travels  of,  309 — obligations  o^  the  world  to 
missionaries,  tb.  310 — arrival  of  Mr.  Campbell  m  Atrica,  310— his 
want  o\  qualifications  as  a  traveller,  311— his  departure  from  the  cape, 
ib. — delightful  situation  of  George-town,  312— Hottentot  character 
vindicated,  :U2I — account  of  Hethelsdorp  and  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  t&. 
31 4—neat  establishment  of  Captain  Andrews*  314 — enormous  ant- 
hills, 315 — specimens  of  Hottentot  preaching,  ib  316^-enormou8 
Lons  of  South  Atriea,  316,  317 — habits  pf  the  Bushmans,  317«-4urri- 
val  at  the  great  river,  318 — curious  mode  of  fording  it,  by  xnoodan 
horses f  318 — vit^it  to  the  shining  mountains,  320— arrival  at  Leetakoo^ 
S21 — anecdote  of  Mateebe,  its  sovereign,  321,322 — character  of  the 
Booshuanas,  322,  323 — their  private  lite  and  manners,  323,  324— 
8t}'le  of  living,  324-— account  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Cowan,  S25<— 327 
.i— progress  of  Mr.  Canipbeli,  328 — ^population  of  Griqua-town,  329 
— of  Hardcastle  village,  331 — description  of  an  extensive  desert  of 
sand,  t^.— of  Pella,  a  missionary  station,  332,  33.'^— Anecdote  of 
Vaillant,  the  African  traveller,  333— dreary  state  ot  the  western 
coast  o(  Southern  Ahica,  334^— observations  on  the  efforts  of  mia- 
aionaries  to  civilize  the  Southern  Africans,  334,  335. 

Cannibalism,  vague  accounts  of,  exposed,  367— -the  inhabitantaof  the 
-Maiq'.esas,  not  cannibals,  365,  366. 

Corel  (  August e),  Precis  Histtirique  de  la  Guerre  de  I'Espagne,  118— hii 
falsehoods  ex-osed,  458,  459-r-'l-75,  nttc, 

Carnot,  conduct  of,  considered,  491. 

Cauliucourt,  character  of,  488. 

Charles  Edvcard.  the  pretender,  anecdotes  of,  196. 

Chatham  (Lord),  anecdote  of,  207,  208. 

Chilians^  manners  of,  357,  3^8. 

Chinese^  moral  and  literary  character  of,  58,  59— 63— their  arithmetic, 
60,  61 — music,  62— number  of  their  letters,  or  written  characters,  64 
. — examples  ot  the:n,  with  remarks,  65 — ^75— iranslations  from  the 
Cliiuese,  408— erroneous  statements  relative  lo  the  Chinese  literature 
exposed^  409 — account  of  a  rebellion  in  Chma,  410 — curious  procla- 
niHtions  ot  the  emperor,  411 — 413 — opposition  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
Christians,  412,  413 — singular  reproof  of  an  officer  by  die  emperor, 
414 — a  reflection  of  the  emperor  on  the  state  of  tilings,  415 — analysis 
of  the  Ciunti^e  laie  of  tlie  '  JLhree  Dedicated  Rtjoms,'  416— -418. 

Christian  (lletcher),  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  anecdotes 
of,  382. 

3  ChristioM 
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Ckrittians  persecuted  in  China,  41%  41S. 

Church  ofKnglandf  singular  fate  of;  1 IH— the  general  principles  rf  kt 
reformation  stated  and  vindicatedj  117 — H^* 

Cintra,  convention  of,  476. 

Ciudad  Rodrif^o^  stormed  and  carried  by  Lord  WelliDgton,  26^ 

Clausel  ( Count),  character  of,  488. 

CongOf  or  Zoyr  River,  course  of,  141 — 143-*its  uncommon  npidftj, 
143L.8urvey  ot\  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  143,  144 — examination  of  objec- 
tions agaiiist  its  identity  with  the  Niger,  145— 150— argument  ia 
favour  of  the  identity  of  these  rivers,  151. 

Covering  (New)  for  the  Velvet  Cushion,  1 13 — ^principles  on  wbidi  it  ii 
written,  ih.  114 — outline  of  the  work,  114,  1 15— observations  on  the 
manner  in  wiiich  it  is  written,  115,  116 — general  statement  of  tbe 
principles  of  the  reformation,  117 — 119. 

Cowan  (Dr.),  account  of  the  murder  of,  325 — 327» 

Cranioscopy.    See  Spurzheinu 

D. 

DailWs  eulogy  of  the  Church  of  England,  119,  note. 

Duvoust  (Marishal),  instances  of  his  atrocity,  485-— 487« 

De  Guigncs  (M.)*  Dictionncure  ChinoiSf  56— circumstances  under  whidk 
it  was  executed,  57 — his  erroneous  esumate  of  the  moral  and  liteny 
character  of  the  Chinese,  refuted,  5S,  59 — remarks  on  the  ezaggen- 
ted  accounts  of  the  early  missionaries,  59,  60 — the  arithmetic  w  the 
Chinese,  60,  61 — their  music,  62 — their  character,  63— number  of 

keys  or  written  cliaracters,  64 — examples  of  them,  ^ 69 — ^remarb 

thereon,  70 — 74— obstacles  to  tlie  dissemination  of  Chinese  literature, 
75,  76. 

Desaix  (General),  Upper  Egypt  conquered  by,  23,  24. 

Dhoondiah,  an  East  Indian  free-booter,  destroyed  by  Colonel  Welleikyi 
21& 

Digamma  (.^olic),  account  of,  348^ts  force  and  power  consideredi  Si% 
350. 

Djezzar^  Pacha  of  Acre,  character  of,  42— repels  the  French,  ti.— nui 
compels  them  to  retire,  47> 

Dunlop  (Jolm),  History  of  Fiction^  384 — defects  of  his  plan  considered 
ib* — original  seat  ot  jdction,  :585— -account  of  the  Milesian  talesy  385 
-^thc  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  S87 — observations  on  the  ArslMB 
Talcs,  388,  389 — romantic  fiction  of  classical  origin,  3S0,  591— mtO' 
ners  of  feudal  times,  S93—  corrections  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  account  of  tb 
romance  of  Merlin,  391r — Gerard  of  Nevers'  Life  of  Vergiiius,~notioed^ 
395 — the  tale  of  Horn-child,  of  northern  origin,  396— duty  on  moo* 
keys,  imposed  by  St.  Louis,  397— character  of  the  *  Cent  MoaveUei 
Nouvelles,'  i^.— -of  the  Ueptameron  of  tlie  Queen  of  Navarre,  9d(^ 
state  of  French  romance,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  L  398,  S8S^ 
character  of  Rabelais,  ^99 — of  the  romance  of  Francis  Bero8lde,400 
—-singular  coincidence  of  plot  between  a  French  and  Siamese  tak^ 
400,  401«»ltalian  romances,  402 — Spanish  novels  why  more  pore 
than  those  of  the  Italians,  403— Gil  Bias,  whether  of  Spanish  onm 
404— probable  truth  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus,  40&«*43iarBCta« 
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German  novels,  406— observations  on  the  romanees  of  Mrs.  BadcUflby 

407. 

E. 

^ypty  expedition  of  Buonaparte  to,  1— ^urrival  of  the  FVench  army 
there,  5- — Alexandria  takefc,  6 — 8*--sufferings  of  the  French  in  thd 
desert,  10 — 12-^the  Mamelukes  attacked  at  Rahmanich,  tl*-aad 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  19, 14— Buonapairte's  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  IS — his  measures  for  organi^ng  the 
country,  ib, — baffled  by  the  Mamelukes,  17 — insurrection  at  Cairo, 
against  the  French,  21 — impudent  address  of  Buonaparte  to  the 

-  £g}'ptians,  22 — Upper  Egypt  conquered  by  General  Desaix,  2S— 25 
—cruelty  of  the  French  to  its  inhabitants,  26>^desperate  resistance 
of  the  Mamelukes,  27 — great  part  of  Upper  Egypt  abandoned  to 
Murad  Bey,  J  9— Napoleon  returns  to  Cairo  from  his  expedition  into 
Syria,  52 — his  hypocritical  proclamations  to  the  people,  62,  53—- 
defeats  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  53— secretly  flees  to 
Europe,  5^ — remarks  on  his  conduct,  54<— 59* 

Elli'.t  (George)   Lite  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  215.  See  Wellington. 

Mk)n  (C  A  ),  Jritislations  Jrom  the  ClassicSf  151— *plan  and  execution 
ot  lus  work,  15:^ — extract  from  his  version  of  an  ode  from  Pindar^ 
153,  134 — remarks  on  his  version  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  155— *ex« 
tract  from  btatiui^,  156 — from  Nonnus,  157,  158— remarks  on  his 
critici>ms,  15^. 

JEngland,  false  accounts  of,  exposed,  44S — ^the  opposition,  414— im- 
mense consumption  of  women,  accounted  for,  445^ — why  the  English 
cltT«iy  read  their  sermons,  44?6 — portrait  of  English  female  dress,  ib. 
— -shoplifling  and  intoxication  prevalent  among  lashionable  women, 
447. 

F. 

Fathers  of  the  christian  church,  testimony  of,  worthy  of  credit,  183— 
^their  writings,  the  b<  st  source  of  information  concerning  the  doctrines, 
&c.  of  the  church,  184 — 186 — vindication  of  their  writings  from  the 
charge  of  being  >purious  or  interpolated,  187,  188. 

Faustus  (Dr  ),  ^to^y  of,  how  far  true,  405. 

Fernando  de  Naronhaf  base  conduct  of  Captain  Porter  at,  354. 

Fiction,  original  seat  of,  385 — history  of,  see  Dunlop* 

Folger(C'dpt.\  Jiscovers  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Boimty, 
376 — his  account  of  them,  i6. 

Fouche,  atrocious  conduct  of,  490« 

Fox  (Mr.),  character  ot,  206. 

Frederic  William  L  andIL  (of  Prussia),  character  of  their  reigns,  419— » 
421. 

Frederic  William  IIL^  conduct  of,  at  the  commencement  of  his  re  n 
421 — preparations  for  war  with  France,  423 — recal  of  Lucchesini 
from  Paris,  4fl5 — heroic  conduct  of  his  queen,  432 — anecdotes  of 
her  last  illness,  i^.  433 — incompetency  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
defeat  ot  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  434— ^humiliating  terms  im« 
posed  on  the  king  by  Buonaparte,  435. 

Fuentesd^OnorOf  battle  of,  263* 

GaU. 


r 

f  ». 

^K.                            Jout 

C/iU7thofi:-- 
rerormainM: 

Cil-:.-.  ■ 

^  l^uod  on,  359— carioai  anjte- 

iiem.  ;i60.  S6I. 

■-i:auesut"  ihe  prtarnl  gkirjrf 

M.  Lombard,  -kti — tST-ai. 

-  ^i.  i29— 431— and  <ntfa  Lwck. 

1  t-  - 

tl.-.  1  .-  .  ■ 

^  .idightful  xituuion  of,  31^ 
■^  jiriousmodeottoriliiig,  3ia 
'^wMcinn  and  Egj-piian  cotonin*,  s»- 
ar-oflheBameorigiii,  351. 

Cr,r. 

_  i:.^tmctirofShah  Aaluni,1il8. 
H. 

D-. 

X>.,i 
X).; 

,  ' tniii  ihv  atrocious  Davoust,  4W.  W5. 
■  u-  "ihabiianlfl  of,  4^5.  4*6. 
MricB,  populalion  oC.  S3I 
,    .:'■  E..gl«h,  230— General  WeUc»Icjd» 

;-■ 

^  liirfdJ  interpretation  of  Scripture,  187. 
•..    indicated,   JIS—s[>eciiiie[u   gf  UwenM 

L 

,1%.  «»tr««ditiBry  adventure  of.  1 35. 
J. 
,— -uo.  and  cajTied  by  siorm,  S3— cruelliw  nftlit 
t  i^TTMon  buiclwrt-d  tn  cold  blood  1^  onlcr  l4 

■ft- 

!■ 

^^^•MK-  or, 

^^^KhI  at  ih^  battle  of  Vittoria,  SOS.  *^0. 

^^^kM  i»i  the  author  of,  'JO?- 

Ih 

^■IsUm),  curious  proclamation  <iF.  ill— 41}.^ 
^^H^'MV— bis  leflccuuiM  od  the  rFbcUl^n  penal 

^^L.. 

1  ^^^H 

^^Mft  SSI— ant^cJoU  of  its  sovwdjjn,  381,  d^' 

s 

^^lEaccount  of,  SIR,  SI7. 

^H||?)d>bcat;„n«.  -IK,  257. 

^^^ppttT  of,  '.0.1.  SCK^ 

■PEi^  "t  i^Durdcaiu,  471-4ttU  of  paitW  iu  FrsM 

on  his  acocsaion,  479^  48O9  481 — and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
493. 

M. 

Madagassres  of  Madagascar,  predacorj  excursiaos  of,  for  glares,  896w 

iialuif  surrenJered  to  Baonaparte,  $4 

Marquesas  Islands^  arrival  or  Captain  Porter  and  his  crewat»  96S«— didr 

.  elmndoned  conduct  there,  364— their  cruelty  to  the  Happas,  a  Mar- 

quesa  tribe,  365 — the  Marquesas  islanders,  not  cannibals,  365,  366— 

369 — detestable  conduct  of  Capt.  Porter  and  his  men  to  the  Typeei^ 

another  tribe,  369 — 371. 

MartnonU  Marshal,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  265,  266. 

Marsh  (Herbert),  Horce  Pelasf^ccSy  ?40 — obserrations  on  the  difficultj 
of  ascertaining  the  undiscovered  origin  of  nations  long  since  extinct, 
340,  341 — design  of  the  work,  341,  342 — examination  of  his  hypo- 
tliesis  relative  to  the  Pelasgi,  342 — 345 — <)bservation  on  the  succes- 
sive changes  in  their  language*  346,  347 — account  of  the  .£olie 
digamma,  848 — considerations  on  the  force  of  this  word,  3^9,  35t>— 
the  professor's  dogmatic  style  considered,  350,  351. 

Marshals  of  France,  characters  and  conduct  of,  considered,  482-— 484 
—487.  J 

Mason  (  VVra.),  Statistical  Account  qf  Ireland,  76 — plan  of  his  work,  77, 
78 — remarks  thereon,  79 — 32. 

Massena  baffled  and  defeated  by  Lord  Wellington,  259, 26Q— ranecdpCes 
of  his  cruelty,  261,  262— defeated  at  Fuentes  d'Onbro,  26i. 

Marmell^s  (Mr.),  survey  of  the  river  Congo  or  Zayr,  notice  of,  143,  144w 

Merlin,  romance  of,  remarks  on,  39  k 

Milesian  Tales,  account  of,  385. 

MiolliSf  Marshal,  brutal  conduct  of,  483. 

Miot  ( J. ),  Memoires  de  l^ Expedition  en  Eg^te  et  St/rie,  !•    See  EgjffUm 

Missionaries^  obligations  of  the  world  to,  1^09. 

M6nkeys^  equitable  duty  imposed  on,  by  St.  Louis,  397. 

Mnrai  (General),  anecdotes  of,  42 — 44. 

IMutineeTs  of  the  Bounty,  adventures  of,  374,  375— established  them- 
selves at  Pitcairn*s  Island,  376 — account  of  their  discovery,  376,  377 
— and  of  Timrgday  October  Christian,  son  of  the  mutineer  Christian, 
S78.  379 — of  John  Adams,  one  of  the  mutineers,  379— religious  be- 
haviour of  the  ir  descendants,  380— -description  of  Pitcaim  Village^ 
ih.  381 — anecdotes  of  Fletcher  Christian,  3S2— description  of  ¥if^ 
c  iirn's  Island,  383. 

N. 

Nervous  System,  support  derived  from,  to  Dr.  Gall^s  System,  considered, 
172—178. 

Nej/  (Marshal),  cruelties  committed  by,  in  Galicia,  483. 

Niger  (river),  Mr.  Park*s  first  arrival  at,  126 — his  second  arrival  on  its 
banks,  137 — question  among  geographers  relative  to  its  course,  140— 
examination  of  objections  against  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  Zayr 
rivers,  145 — 150 — argument  in  favour  of  their  identity,  151  • 

Nonnus^  extract  from  his  Dionj^siaca,  translated,  I57,  158. 

North  (Lord),  character  of,  202,  203 — anecdote  of,  211,  212. 

Nifods^ 
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|IS 

NavelSf  Spanish,  why  more  chaste  than  those  of  Italy*  40S~-orig^({ 
Gil  Bias,  4<H— character  of  the  German  novels,  i06» 

P. 

Palestine  rarafred  by  Napoleon,  51. 

Pampluna,  situation  of,  451 — surrenders  to  the  British  army,  4^ 

Park  (Mungo),  Journal  tfa  Mission  to  the  interior  of  Africa^  VX^-JIU 
flections  on  the  fate  o\  Mr.  Park's  papers,  ib.  121 — vimliciitioo  o/'Us  , 
character  from  the  charge  of  advociitin^  the  slave  trade,  121— Itt—  I! 
circumstance!!  of  his  early  life,  125 — hi(»  first  arrival  in  Africa,  i&>—  1'^ 
sketch  of  his  discoveries  and  suffering,  126-»return8  to  England,  ISt 
-departs  again  for  Africa,  on  an  expeditition  to  discover  the  smuce 
of  the  Niger,  12S— melancholy  result  of  the  expedition,  1S|},190' 
circumstances  attending  Mr.  Park's  death,  131 — sketches  of  hisK- 
cond  journey,  132, 133 — heavy  tornado,  \v>% — successive  illness  of  hii 
comrades,  1;>4 — extraordinary  adventure  of  Isaaco,  his  guide,  155— 
progress  of  the  expedition,  136— second  arrival  of  Mr^  FarkoBlhB 
banks  of  the  Niger,  137 — description  of  the  town  of  bansaoding,  iS8^ 
139 — death  of  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  party,    l.S9u^ue«tioni 
among  geographers,  relative  to  the  course  of  the  Niger,  140— ae< 

count  of  the  course  of  the  river  Congo  or  Zayr,  141 — 143 its  on* 

common  rapidity,  143— notice  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  survey  o\'  its  coime^ 
lb.  144-— examination  of  objections  against  the  identity  ol'  the  Nkff 
and  the  Zayr  rivers,  14.5 — 150 — argument  in  fiivour  of  their  idenuni 
151. 

Patriotism^  interesting  anecdotes  of,  436— no/^« 

PaUy  captured  by  the  English,  under  Lord  Wellington,  470. 

Pelasgi,  origin  of,  according  to  Professor  Marhh,  341,  342-^-ezaiiiiiis-' 
tion  of  his  hypothesis,  342 — 345 — observations  on  the  succeiofl 
changes  in  their  language,  346,  347* 

Pella,  a  missionary  station  in  southern  Africa,  described,  332^  SS3. 

Pillage,  syslematic,  of  the  French  armies,  458,  4.(>9. 

Pillet  (M.) — V Angl'nerreyvue  ^  Londres^S(c.  442 — q^iuHfications  of  tto 
author,  443 — hio  falsehoods  exposed,  ib, — his  account  of  the  opjiori* 
tion,  44f — immense  consumption  of  women  accounted  for,  44^ 
why  the  Lnglii'h  clergy  read  their  sermons,  446 — portrait  of  Engliih 
female  dress,  ib, — shoplift ing  and  drunkenness  prevalent  among  Eng- 
lish women  of  rank,  447— other  calumnies  against  English  wumei^ 
447 — concluding  redections  on  tlie  deliberate  f ialsehooas  of  tliii  lu- 
thor,  448. 

Pitcairns  Island^  description  of,  383 — landing  of  the  mutineers  of  tls 
Bounty  there,  3  <  6, 377 — description  of  Pitcairn  Village,  380,  SSL 

Pitt  (Mr.),  account  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Comaioi% 
IJOd. 

Porter  (Captain),  Journal  of  a  Cruize  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  f  S52-<i^reinarb 
on  tlie  vulgarity  ot  his  style,  ib — ^touches  at  Porta  Praya,  S55- 
captures  the  Nocton  packet,  ib» — his  base  conduct  at  the  islerf 
Fernando  de  Noronhu,  354.-— infamous  address  of,  to  his  crew,  355-^ 
his  reception  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  356— manDen 
of  the  Chilians,  357 — multifarious  iiinctions  of  his  chaplain,  35^ 
account  of  the  tortoises  fouud  on  the  Gallapagos  islandsi  359— fa> 

curioiii 
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curious  conjectures  relative  to  them,  360,  361— his  falsehoods  de- 
tected, 362,  363— his  arrival  at  the  Marquesas  Lsiand,  363 — aban* 
doned  conduct  of  Porter  and  his  ^tcw,  iJ64? — his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  Happahs,  365 — the  Marquesas  Islanders  proved  not  to  be 
cannibals^  365,  366 — 363 — detestable  cruelties  of  Captain  Porter  and 
his  crew,  36^,  370,  371 — bis  falsehoods  exposed,  372,  373. 

JPorttigal  (Queen  of,)  described,  195. 

JPartugaly  state  of,  at  tlie  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington,  235— the  French 
defeated  at  the  batrles  of  Rolissa,  237 — and  Vimeiro,  238 — 242 — 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,  24<3— brave  resistance  of  the  Portugueze 
against  the   French,  2.50— masterly  campaign  of  Lord  Wellington* 
there,  251,  252 — the  French  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal,  262y 

.   263. 

Portugueze  slave  trade,  account. of,  335— -339. 

PresterJohn^  notice  of,  and  of  his  kingdom,  ISO^^note. 

Pretender  (tlie),  anecdotes  o^,  196. 

Prussia^  causes  of  the  present  glory  of,  419,  420 — preparations  for  iraf 
with  Buonaparte,  423 — 425 — heroic  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Prus* 
sia,  432 — ancciloics  of  her  last  illness,  ib.  433 — incompetency  of  the 
Duke  ot  Brunswick,  428 — 434^defeat  of  the  Prussians,  at  the  battle 
of  Jena,  434 — liumiiiating  terms  imposed  on  the  king  by  Napoleon, 
435 — efforts  of  the  Prussians  in  1813,  ib,  436— achievements  of  Prince 
Blucher,  440,  441 — the  Prussians  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  501, 
502 — their  successful  pursuit  of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  VVater- 
loo,  517 — 519. 

Publications  (New),  Lists  of,  276—527. 

Pyramids^  battle  of,  13,  14. 

Q. 

Quiioa^  island,  ancient  and  present  state  of,  337*^eclension  of  the 
slave  trade  there,  338. 

R. 

Rabelais f  character  of,  399. 

Radcliffe  (Mrs.),  character  of  her  romances,  407. 

Raleghy  (Sir  Walter,)  remark  of,  on  writing  history,  1, 

Reformation^  general  principles  of,  stated,  117 — 119. 

Rice  (Thomas),  on  the  IriJik  Grand  Jury  LatioSf  178-^remarks  on  his 
quotations,  179 — 180 — his  observations  on  the  grand  juryman's  oath, 
181,182. 

Roche- Jaquekin,  (Marquis  de),  noble  conduct  of,  467,  468.  * 

Rolissa,  battle  of,  ^237- 

Romantic  Fiction,  origin  of,  387 — 390,  391— state  of  French  Romance, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  398,  399— romance  of  Beroalde,  400 
— Italian  romances,  40:2— romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  considered, 
407. 

Routh  (Dr.),  ReliquicB  Sacrcej  183— the  testimony  of  the  fathers  valuable 
and  worthy  of  credit,  183 — and  their  writings  as  well  as  those  of 
their  disciples,  the  best  sources  of  information,  concerning  the  con<* 
stitution,  &c.  of  the  churchy  ib.  184«->18&— Tindicatioa  of  theiir 
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writing<i  from  the  ctiargc  of  being  spurious  or  interpolated,  187f  ISS^ 
plan  of  Dr.  Routli's  publication^  Ibb,  189-— criiical  remarks  on  lome 
passages,  ICK) — VJ2, 

S. 

SacUil/e  (Lord),  probably  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  20?. 

Saint  Sebastian's  (town  of),  Uken  by  storm,  457 — lenity  of  the  Englisb, 
458. 

Salamancay  battle  of,  ^.-i,  266. 

Sansanding,  town  of,  rlc>cribecl,  IS89  139« 

Saroj/n  (General),  Hist  rare  de  la  Guerre  defEspagne,  448-^18  atrio- 
turt's  on  Lord  Wellington's  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  eoDfr 
dcrcd,  449* 

Saxony  (kin^  of),  reflections  on  liis  conduct,  441.  442. 

Sciudiah^  measures  of,  again&t  the  English,  2^0,  221-— opposed  by  Ge- 
neral VVcIle>k'y,  221— 4)is  wise  measures,  222, 223-^SGindiah  defaU 
ed  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Assye,  221 — ^226. 

Scott  (\Valtcr),  The  Lord  of  the  Itles^  287— popularity  of  hia  poeti^K- 
cuuiitcd  for,  if). — defects  in  the  present  poem,  28S-— pla*^  <)f  the  fat 
canto,  289— 292--of  the  second  canto,  witb  extracts,  892-^29^ 
the  third  canto,  29() — 300^^l)eautifu]  description  of  barren  scenmi 
297 — of  Allan's  watch,  299 — of  scenery  in  the  northern  Higfalsnos 
^(K)^plan  of  the  fourth  canto,  300 — 307— remarks  on  the  ezecutiOB 
of  the  po(  in,  307—309. 

Scott  (Lieut.-Gentral),  battle  of  Waterloo,  448« 

Scluyn  (George),  anecdote  of,  212. 

Shch  Aaluni,  barbarous  treatment  of,  by  Gulam  Kaudir,  219* 

Sisters  of  Charily ^  benevolent  conduct  of  at  Pau,  470. 

Slave  trade,  btate  of  in  Soutliern  Africa,  335 — 967— 'hints  for  its  totd 
abolition,  338,  339. 

Soult^  Marshal,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  265,  266— lui 
character,  451 — address  to  the  French  troops,  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  452— -attacks  the  British  army  at  Roncesvdles,  454— is  d^ 
f bated  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  456 — compelled  to  retire  upon 
Bayonne,  465 — proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  472— defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Thoulouse,  474 — acknowledges  the  provisional  ge?eniiiient, 
746. 

Souihey  (Robert),  Roderick  the  last  qfthe  Goths,  SS-p-obserrations  on  the 
njachincry  of  his  difierent  poems,  f^.  84—86 — traditions  relative  to 
liodcrick,  87,  88 — fable  of  the  poem,  with  extracts  and  remaifa— W 
— 110 — remarks  on  the  characters  of  the  poem,  liO-^its  maimen» 
111 — imd  verbification,  112. 

Spain,  state  of,  previously  to  Lord  Wellington's  going  thither,  288— 
231- — he  embarks  for  that  country,  235 — proceedings  of  the  Spaniih 
armies  during  his  absence  in  Portugal,  244 — ^246 — situation  and  death 
of  ISir  John  Moore,  247 — 250 — the  French  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  2.0 i,  2.35 — their  wanton  devastations  in  Spain,  255^the7 
arc  defeated  ut  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  265,  266-;— Burgos  besieged, 
and  the  siege  ruined,  267^  26^ — the  French  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  269,  270— Spain  evacuated  by  them,  271.  '.       \ 

Spurxhnfn 
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Spwrzkeim  and  GaU  (Drs.),  Physiognomical  Sydem^  159-*quali6cations 
of  the  author  Dr.  Spurzheixn,  IGO^utline  of  hit  svi^oi,  161 — the 
brain  a  fibrous  substance^  161 — classification  of  the  raSctions  of  man, 
162 — sources  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  facultiet^  162»  16ii— the 
functions  of  the  mind  dependent  on  organization,  16i;  165-— and 
have  cerebral  organs,  166— argument  from  somnambulism,  167 — 
c1assi6cation  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  169 — 171 — remarks  on 
tlie  support  which  Dr.  Gall's  theory  is  said  to  derive  iirom  the  phjsio» 
logy  of  the  nervous  system,  172 — 178. 

Staines  (Sir  Thomas),  discovers  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  377 — his  account  of  them,  SIS — 382. 

SiaiiiiSf  extract  from  translated,  156. 

Sachet  (Marshal),  atrocious  conduct  of,  483,  484. 

T. 

Tala^oera^  battle  of,  254,  255. 

Testimoni/  of  the  christian  fathers,  valaable  and  worthy  of  credit,  183. 

nmtiouse,  battle  of,  474,  475. 

Tippoo  Saib,  invpferate  enmity  of,  against  the  English,  217. 

Tortoises f  account  of,  found  uu  tho  Gallapagos  islands,  359,  360. 

V. 

Vaittantf  the  African  traveller,  anecdote  of,  333. 
Valparaiso,  account  of,  356,  357. 
Vanderhemp  (Dr.),  account  of,  313,  314. 
Vimeiro,  battle  of,  238—242. 
VUtona,  battle  of,  269,  270—449,  450. 

W. 

WattrloOi  pamphlets  on»  reviewed,  506,  507-— positions  of  the  allied 
armies,  507 — attack  upon  Hougoumont,  508— death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  26— and  of  Sir  William  Ponsonby,  509 — ^gallant  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  and  allied  troops,  510,  511 — attack  on  Mont  St. 
Jean,  512 — total  rout  of  the  French,  516 — state  of  tlie  field  of  battle, 
521— sentiments  and  feelings  of  Europe  concerning  it,  522,  523— 
honours  and  rewards  bestowed  on  the  British  armyt  523. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  life  of,  215 — ancestors  ot  his  grace,  216 — ^hia 
early  military  career,  ib. — distinguishes  himself  in  India,  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  217 — destroys  the  freebooter  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  218 
— cruel  treatment  of  Shah  Aalum  by  Gulam  Kaudir,  219 — measures 
of  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  Scindiah  and  Hoikar,  220,  221— Gene- 
ral VVellesley  dispatched  against  them,  221— iiis  wise  measures,  i^, 
223— reply  of  Hyder  Ally,  223— General  VVellesley  defeats  Scindia 
at  the  battle  ot*  Assye,  224 — ^226 — honours  conferred  upon  him, 
227 — Sir  A.  Wellesley  returns  to  Europe,  t^.— .employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Copenliagen,  ib. — state  of  a&irs  in  Spain  previously 
to  his  going  thither,  228 — 234 — ^he  embarks  for  Spain,  235 — pro- 
ceeds to  Portugal,  ih.  236 — defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  KO- 
lissa,  2:37 — and  at  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  238— 24?2 — Convention  of 
Cintra,  243 — Sir  A.  VVellesley  returns  to  England,  243 — state  of 
nflairs  in  Spain  during  his  absence,  244 — 246 — situation  of  Sir  John 
iNIoorc,  2i7— 219— his  death,  250— brave  resistance  of  the  Portu- . 

I  guc'ze. 


